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PREFACE 


The history of Syria, using the name in its geographic meaning, 
is in a sense the history of the civilized world in miniature. 
It is a cross-section of the history of the cradle of our civilization 
and of a significant part of our spiritual and intellectual heritage. 
To do justice to it one must not only control the ancient Semitic 
languages and medieval Arabic literature but should also have 
competence in the Greco-Roman histories and the Turkish and 
Persian fields — to say nothing of modern Western European 
languages and historical material. 

No such claim can be made by the author. His studies 
have been limited to the Semitic field and his researches to the 
Arabic and Islamic one. Impressed, however, by the fact that, 
while numberless monographs have been written dealing with 
some region in Syria or covering a certain epoch in its long and 
chequered history, there is hardly a single work that gives a 
balanced comprehensive picture of the life of the whole area 
as a unit from the earliest times to the present, he felt bold to 
make the attempt. The Phoenicians of Lebanon — it should 
be remembered —, the Hebrews of Palestine, the Arabs of 
Damascus, all of whom have been the subject of comparatively 
intensive historical research, cannot be fully understood unless 
treated as integral parts of the people of greater Syria and 
projected against a common background of contemporary 
Near Eastern culture. 

The task was far from an easy one. How to keep in hand, 
through the maze, the golden thread upon which to hang the 
chronicle of significant events in the life of a country which 
had been normally an adjunct of other states presented in 
itself a major problem. The attempt to sift the store of avail¬ 
able data, utilize its essential elements, interpret their relevance 
and integrate the whole into a consecutive story that would be 
serviceable to the student as well as to the cultured layman 
had its own difficulties If the result, which lays no claim to 
originality and holds no aspiration to definiteness, meets the 

present-day need for a readable, non-technical, yet reliable 
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account of the story of the people of Syria, Lebanon, Palestine 
and Transjordan and meantime serves as a general background 
for the understanding of the many complicated problems that 
beset the rising nationalities in those localities, the effort would not 
have been in vain. Two extensive trips undertaken by the author 
in the summers of 1946 and 1947 to these and neighbouring 
lands served to refresh his memorv on ancient sites and historic 


scenes and give him first-hand contact with current thoughts 
and modern trends. If it is true that no present can be under¬ 
stood without a study of the past, it is equally true that no past 
can be fully comprehended without adequate acquaintance 
with the present. 

Lxperts in their fields cast critical eyes over portions of the 
manuscript submitted to them. Professor Glenn L. Jepsen of 
Princeton read the introductory anthropological material. 
Professor William T. Thom and Dr. John C. Maxwell, also 
of Princeton, scrutinized the geological section. Professor 
C vrus H. Gordon of the Dropsic College examined the chapters 
dealing with the Canaanites and Aramaeans and my colleague 
Henry S. Gchman criticized the data on the Hebrews. Another 


colleague, 1 . Cuyler Young, reviewed the material on the 
Persian period. I he chapters dealing with Alexander and the 
Seleucids were submitted to Professor Alfred R. Bellinger, 
those on the Roman period and Christianity to Professor Carl 
H. Kracling, both of Yale. Dr. Glanville Downey of Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library, Harvard University, went over the 
chapters on the Byzantine era. Professor Harald Inghold of 
\ac reviewed the sections dealing with the Nabataeans, 
almyrenes and Ghassanids. The last two chapters, which 

. r . Ca L° f thc Qtt ° man age, were read by my colleague Dr. Lewis 
V. Thomas. Io all these scholars, as well as to the host of 

hl-TTf uZl an i, d abr ° ad Wh ° Se aid 1 sou K ht and received, my 
heartfelt thanks are due. Needless to add for any errors or 

shortcomings that remain the responsibility is entirely mine. 

Ameri S an 0 N * ^ ° f ¥*** l ° Dr ‘ Gcor e e C. Miles of the 

ofTe coin iir t ' Sma,,C C,ety ’ Wh ° P rovidcd me with most 

- chief amn a R° nS ’ t0 SCVCral studc "<* "V ^minar 

Smith R rIvI W w OI V ere Harry W - Hazard - Wilfred C. 
Smith R. Bayly Winder and C. Ernest Dawn — who read 

almost the entire manuscript and gave me the benefit of their 
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criticism. Most of the maps were sketched by Dr. Winder. 
The secretarial assistance in preparing the manuscript for 
publication and compiling the index was generously contributed 
through the Risq G. Haddad Foundation of New York. 

As I read and re-read the manuscript and corrected the proofs, 
the words of a twelfth century Syrian judge repeatedly came 
to my mind: 

Never have I met an author who is not ready to proclaim on 
the morrow of finishing his book, “ O, had I expressed this differently, 
how much better would it have been I Had such a statement been 
added, how much more correct it would have been ! Had this been 
moved forward, it would have read better and had that been omitted 
it would have certainly been preferable.” In such experience there 
is indeed a great lesson; it provides full evidence that defect charac¬ 
terizes all works of man. 


March 15, 1950 


P. K. H. 
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CHAPTER I 


PLACE IN HISTORY 


SYRIA occupies a unique place in the annals of the world. 
Especially because of the inclusion of Palestine and Lebanon 
in its ancient boundaries, it has made a more significant con¬ 
tribution to the progress of mankind intellectually and spiritually 
than any other land. It is perhaps the largest small country on 
the map, microscopic in size but cosmic in influence. 

As the cradle of Judaism and the birthplace of Christianity 
it provided the civilized world with two monotheistic religions 
and held close relationship with the rise and development of 
the third — the only other there is — Islam. The eye of the 
Christian, the Moslem and the Jew — no matter where the 
Christian, the Moslem or the Jew may be — may always be 
turned to some sacred spot in Syria for religious inspiration, 
and the foot turned there for guidance. Almost any civilized 
man can claim two countries : his own and Syria. 

Closely associated with its religious contribution was the 
ethical message southern Syria conveyed. Its people were the 
first to promulgate the doctrine that man is created in the image 
of God and that each is the brother of every other man under 
God's fatherhood, thereby they laid the basis of the democratic 
way of life. They were the first to emphasize the supremacy of 
spiritual values and to believe in the ultimate triumph of the 
forces of righteousness, and thereby they became the moral 
teachers of mankind. 

Not only did those early Syrians provide the world with its 
finest and highest thought but they implemented it with the 
provision of those simple-looking magic-working signs, called 
alphabet, through which most of the major literatures of the 
world are enshrined. No invention compares in importance 
with that of the alphabet, developed and disseminated by the 
ancient Lebanese. It was from the Phoenicians, or Canaanites 
as they called themselves, that the Greeks, to the west, derived 
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their characters and passed them on to the Romans and hence 
to the modern peoples of Europe, and the Aramaeans, to the 
east, borrowed theirs and passed them on to the Arabs, the 
Persians and Indians and other peoples of Asia and Africa. 
Had those people of Syria rendered no other service, this would 
have been enough to mark them out among the greatest bene¬ 
factors of humanity. 

But. their contribution did not cease therewith. Into their 
narrow land more historical and cultural events, colourful and 
dynamic, were squeezed than perhaps into any hand of equal 
size — events that made the history of Syria-Palestine the 
history of the civilized world in a miniature form. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods the sons of this land furnished 
the classical world with some of its leading thinkers, teachers 
and historians. Some of the founders of the Stoic and Neo- 
Platonic philosophies were Syrians. One of the greatest schools 
of Roman law flourished in Beirut, Lebanon, and certain of its 
professors had their legal opinions embedded in the Justinian 
Code, rightly considered the greatest gift of the Roman genius 
to later generations. 

Shortly after the spread of Islam, the Syrian capital 
Damascus became the seat of the illustrious Umayyad empire, 
whose caliphs pushed their conquests into Spain and France at 
one end and into India and the confines of China at the other 


end — an empire greater than that of Rome at its zenith. 
Throughout that vast domain the word of the Damascene caliph 
was law. With the 'Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad, which 
ensued, tin- Arab world entered upon a period of intellectual 
activity, involving translation from Greek, that had hardly 
a parallel in its history. Greek philosophy and thought was 
then the most important legacy that the classical world had 
bequeathed to the medieval. In this process of transmitting 
Greek science and philosophy, the Christian Syrians took 
a leading part; their language Syriac served as a stepping- 
stone over which Greek learning found its way into the 
Arabic tongue. 

In the Middle Ages Syria was the scene of one of the most 
sensational dramas in the annals of contact between the Moslem 
East and the Christian West. From France, England, Italy and 
Germany crusading hordes poured into the maritime plain of 
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Syria and the highlands of Palestine, seeking the dead Christ 
whom they did not possess as a living reality. Thus was started 
a movement of tar-reaching consequences in both Europe and 
Asia. I he C rusades, however, were but an episode in the long 
and chequered military history of this land which, because of 
its position at the gateway of Asia on the crossroads of the 
nations, has acted as an international battlefield in time ot war 
and a thoroughfare of trade in time of peace. What land other 
than Syria could claim to have witnessed such a galaxy of 
warriors and world conquerors, beginning with Thutmose, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander and Julius Caesar and continuing 
through Khalid ibn-al-Walid, Saladin and Baybars down to 
Napoleon ? 

In recent years the people of this country, after an eclipse of 
centuries under Turks and Mamluks, have provided the Arab 
East with its intellectual leadership. Syrians, more particularly 
Lebanese, were the first to establish in the last century vital 
contacts with the \\ est through education, emigration and travel 
and thus to act as the medium through which European and 
American influences seeped into the Near East. Their modern 
colonies in Cairo, Paris, New York. Sao Paulo and Sydney are 
living monuments to their industry and adventure. 

I he historical importance of Syria does not arise solely from 


its original contributions to the higher life of man. It results 
partly from its strategic position between the three historic 
continents, Europe, Asia and Africa, and its functioning as a 
bridge for transmitting cultural influences from its neighbouring 
foci of civilization as well as commercial wares. This function 
is well illustrated in the career of the Phoenicians, who became 
the earliest international traders. Lying at the core of the Near 
East, which in itself lay at the centre of the ancient world, Syria 
early became the culture carrier of antiquity. On one side 
stretched the valley of the two rivers, on the other the valley of 
the one river. No other region can vie in antiquity, activity and 
continuity with these three. It was here that the dawn of con¬ 
tinuous history broke. In it we can observe more or less the 


same peoples for fifty or sixty centuries of uninterrupted history. 
1 heir civilization has been a going concern since the fourth 
millennium before Christ. The early culture of Europe, we 
now know, was for long but a pale reflection of this civilization 
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of the Eastern Mediterranean.' Certain fundamental elements 
of the ancient Chinese civilization, we are beginning to learn, 
seem to have penetrated from the eastern horn of the hertile 

Crescent. . 

Even in pre-history Syria has, in recent years and as a result 

of archaeological investigation, loomed high in significance as 

the probable scene of the first domestication of wheat, the 

discovery of copper, the invention of local pottery, which resulted 

in changing the pattern of life from a hunting, nomadic way to 

an agricultural sedentary one. This region, therefore, may have 

experienced settled life in villages and towns before any other 

place we know. Earlier still, as we shall learn in the next 

chapter, it may have served as the nursery of one of our direct 

ancestors, the emerging Homo sapiens. 

' V. Gordon Childc, New Light on the Most Aneient East (London, I934>. 
ch. I. 
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Just as in an iceberg the visible part above the surface of the 
water is but a small fraction ot the huge mass, so in the history 
of Syria and the Syrians the literary period is but a small portion 
of the whole. The literary history in this country dawned toward 
the beginning of the third millennium B.C., subsequent to the 
invention of writing in the two neighbouring nurseries of civiliza¬ 
tion, lower Mesopotamia and Egypt, and its spread therefrom. 

The pre-literary period, for the knowledge of which we have to 
depend upon archaeological remains rather than written records, 
goes back through the New Stone Age (Neolithic) to the Old 
Stone Age (Palaeolithic) tens of thousands of long years. 
Excavations conducted in the last three decades in the un¬ 
explored wastes of northern and eastern Syria, the caves of 
Lebanon, the tells of Palestine and the sand-buried cities of 
Transjordan have been yielding the secrets of long-forgotten 
civilizations. They leave no doubt that this archaeologically 
long-neglected and little-known region was much more advanced 
in the earliest ages than has hitherto been suspected. 

As we endeavour to catch our first glimpse of man in this The 
region he eludes us as a person, but his traces we can detect in ^ 1 r . , “* 1 
the form of stone implements in cave deposits or surface finds ItoS 
strewn like cartes de visitc over a wide area. These tools and implc ' 
weapons consist of roughly chipped or irregularly flaked flints 
which he used as fist hatchets, scrapers or choppers and belong 
to the end of the early Palaeolithic Age, some 150,000 years 
ago. 1 I he fist hatchet in this area was the earliest certain 
implement manufactured by primitive man and consisted of a 
core of flint from which fragments had been flaked off to make 
it easy to grasp and use for cutting or pounding. No un¬ 
mistakable earlier implements of the ruder type termed eoliths 

* Corresponding to the Acheulean culture in Europe, so called from a type 
station in France. 
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(“ dawn stones ”) have been discovered. The difficulty lies in 
the ability to distinguish such man-made implements from 
naturally fractured stones. Any branches of trees or other 
pieces of wood which primitive man may have used con¬ 
currently or before could not by their nature have left traces 
that are readily discovered. 

Among the caves in Lebanon and Palestine in which 
Palaeolithic artifacts have been found and studied are those of 
'Adlun, 1 Mount Carmel, 2 Umm Qatafah 3 and al-Zuttivah 4 
Hand axes belonging to the same general period have been 
found among other places in the Jordan River bed (below |isr 
Banat Ya'qub) 5 6 and in Ra’s al-Shamrah, ancient Ugarit " 
1 he axe is triangular or ovoid and more extensively processed 
than the hatchet 

The humans who left us those stone traces of their existence 
were presumably a primitive and unspecialized type of the white 
man whose culture is still undifferentiated. They lived at least 
at times in caves as a measure of protection against rain, wild 
animals and enemies, and because, in a still earlier age, the 
severity of climate had forced such mode of life on them. 

I hough the ice-sheet never reached as far south as Syria, the 
climate of this country must have been affected by it. The 
climatic phase at the end of the early Palaeolithic was pluvial 
— rainy, damp and tropical — with a fauna, the species of which 
are today almost completely extinct, which flourished amidst 
luxuriant growths. The animal remains found include bones of 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus and an elephant-like creature. 

1 Half-way between Sidon and Tyre. This and the other raves of Nahr Ibrahim, 
Nahr al-Kalb and Anjilyas were explored by G. ZuinofTcn ; see his La Phcmcie 
ovan! les Phinictens (Beirut, 1900), pp. 4*10 ; “ L’Agc dc la pierre en Phenicic ", 
Atithropos , vol. iii (1908), pp. 431-55. 

1 Excavated in 1929-34 by Dorothy A. E. Garrod and D. NI. A. Bate; see 
their The Stone Age oj Mount Carmel , vol. i (Oxford, 1937), ch. 8. 

3 North-west of the Dead Sea. Explored by Kcn6 Ncuville ; see his “ L’Acheu- 

.Jecn superieur de la grottc d’Ouinm Qatafa ", Z ’ A nth ropologie , vol. xli (1931), 
PP* 2 49**>3 ; “ Lc Prehistorique de Palestine ", Revue bibltque y vol. xliii (1934), 

PP- 237 - 59 . 

4 North-west of the Sea of Galilee. Excavated by E. Turvillc-Petrc; sec his 
Researches in Prehistoric Galilee (London, 1927)* §§5.6; cf. Garrod and Bate, 
PP- 113-15- 

5 " Jisr Banat Ya'qub ", The Quarterly oj the Department oj Antiquities in 
Palestine , vol. vi (1936), pp. 214-15. 

6 Claude F. A. Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit (London 
1939 ), P- I. 
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\l this time Europe was sufferin 
\rrc, allow in" the Near East an 


g from the rigours of the Ice 
earlier start for the career of 


man 

1 he earliest human skeletal remains in the Near East come 
from the middle Palaeolithic They were mostly found in two 



From /*. I). MeCoun and A. AVi/A, " The Slone Age of Mount < armel ", 
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caves of Mount Carmel by Miss Garrod, 1 one south of Nazareth 2 
and one to the north-west of the Sea of Galilee. 3 Their discovery 
constitutes an epoch-marking event for the pre-history of the 
Near East. All belong to the Moustcrian type of culture (so 
called from a cave in France) and must be dated at least 100,000 

1 Maplmrat al* J al»un (cave of the oven) and Magharat al-Sukhul (cave of the 
kids) ; Garrod and Hate, ehs. 4 7. 

2 Jobal nl-Qafzah. Explored by Rend Ncuvillc in 1034. still unpublished; see 
" Jabal Qafze ”, The Quarterly of the Depart went of Antiquities in Palestine , vol. iv 
(1034), p. 202. 

* A 1 Zupiyah ; I urville-IVtre, § 9, " Report on the Galilee Skull ” by Edward 
Keith. 
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years ago. They present an entire series of skeletal material 
ranging from the Neanderthal type (from a valley in the Rhine 
Province) through progressive forms to some that are nearlv 
human. Short in stature and stocky in build the Neanderthal 
man stood almost but not quite erect. What is especially striking 
about some Carmel skeletons is that they show certain anatomical 

9 
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IMPLEMENTS FROM MAGHARAT AL-SUKHGl. 

LOWER MOUSTERIAN 

Nos. I, 2 arc triangular flakes; Nos. 3, 4, 5 arc cores ; No. 6 is flint 

features of Homo sapiens. 1 The skull capacity was larger than 
that of their European counterpart; the chin was larger but yet 
lacked the structure associated with coherent speech. They thus 
seem to constitute a significant link in the evolution of man and 
render this region in the Near East the scene of the genesis of 
an intermediate between the primitive and the modern man. 

Our man in the middle Palaeolithic still lived in caves. His 
industry, as before, consisted of preparing irregular flakes and 

1 Theodore D. McCown and Arthur Keith, The Stone Age of Mount Carmel, 
vol. ii (Oxford, 1939), ch. 2 ; cf. Earnest A. Hoot on, Up from the Ape (New York, 
*946), pp. 336 9; Alfred S. Romer, Man and the Vertebrates (Chicago, 1941), 
pp. 219-22. 
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rough chunks of flint which he employed as hand-axes, scrapers, 
choppers and hammers.' The social organization was no doubt 
crude and primitive, centring on units of groups or herds su - 
sisting on the produce of nature in terms of plants and animals 
in their natural condition. Expertly cracked human bones from 
which the coveted marrow was extracted point to cannibalistic 
practices. The victims were captured enemies or inconvenient 
relatives ; others may have been persons who had met natural 


death. 

The climatic phase of this culture was interpluvial with an 
evident gradual alteration to drier conditions. 1'he animal 
remains indicate the existence, in addition to the rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus, of the gazelle, spotted hyena, bear, camel, 
river hog and deer. 2 * Though the weather was warm and dry, 
permanent rivers still watered the country and some woody or 
scrubby areas persisted. 

In the later epoch of the middle Palaeolithic a drastic 
alteration in climatic conditions took place involving heavy 
rainfall. Another pluvial period ensued lasting for tens of 
thousands of years, about which not much is known for Syria- 
Palestine. In Lebanon it is represented by the rock shelters of 
Nahr al-Jawz (near al-Batrun) and Nahr Ibrahim. 1 In this 
general period the fauna begins to assume a modern aspect; 
all primitive types disappear. 

Throughout the long epoch of the late or upper Palaeolithic 
there is evidence of increased desiccation with the exception of 
one damper interlude. Archaeological remains point to an 
alternation of warm and cool Mediterranean climates extending 
down to the late Palaeolithic. 4 5 The culture of late Palaeolithic 


corresponds to the Aurignacian in Europe (so called from a type 
station in France) and is represented by finds in the caves of 
Antilyas and Nahr al-Kalb s and one near the Sea of Galilee. 6 


1 Garrod and Bate, pp. 88-90, 109-12; Turvillc-Pctrc, §§3, 6; Ncuvillc in 
Pevue biblique (1934), pp. 237 seq. 

2 Gnrrod and Bate, p. 226; Turvillc-Pctrc, §§ 4, 8. 

1 ZuinofTcn, La Phi nine , pp. 29-48 ; Anthropos , pp. 443 seq. 

4 Leo Picard, Structure and Evolution of Palestine (Jerusalem, 1943), PP- U 9 ‘ 
120. 

5 Alfred E. Day, “ Atlmr al-Insun al-Awwal al-Muktashafuh hadithan fi 
Antilyas ", al-KuUiyah y vol. xii (Beirut, 1926), pp. 496 9; ZumofTen, La Phinicie , 
pp. 20*28, 49-87 ; Anthropos , pp. 443 seq. 

6 Maghiirat al-Amlrah; Turvillc-Pctrc, § 2. 
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Recent excavations (1938) at Kasar 'Aqil, near Antilvas, yielded 
skeletal remains of deer, hyenas, rhinoceros, foxes and goats as 
well as of human beings. 1 The Museum of the American 
University of Beirut is especially rich in Stone Age implements 
Among animal remains those of the gazelle assume a 
dominant place. While the industry in this epoch does not 
radically vary from the preceding, the stone implements manifest 
a tendency to diminish in size, becoming pygmy or microlithic. 
This indicates that man had begun to mount lus tools and 
weapons in wooden or bone hafts as members of a composite 
body. The wood being perishable left no traces, but bones 
suspected of such use have been discovered. 


The earliest fragments of charcoal thus far discovered in our l ire: 
area come from one of the lowest levels in a Carmel cave - and 


belong to the end of early Palaeolithic, some 150.000 years ago. 
Others, belonging to the late Palaeolithic (Aurignacian), were 
unearthed in a neighbouring cave 3 and suggest oak, tamarisk, 
olive and the grape-vine types of structure. 4 In his slow and 
arduous ascent from lower mental levels primitive man presum¬ 
ably stumbled by accident, rather than design, upon discoveries 
that gave him superior advantages, reacted upon his dormant 
inventive faculty and developed it. Among the earliest of these 
discoveries was fire. 


The early Palaeolithic man must have witnessed, even 
utilized, fires engendered by lightning, falling meteors and other 
natural occurrences. Bits of fresh meat, green fruit, edible 
roots must have fallen accidentally into fires. The resulting 
tenderness and improved flavour no doubt invited experimenta¬ 
tion on the part of the intellectually alert or curious. He, more¬ 
over, must have experienced repeatedly sparks and blazes 
generated by the accident of friction or percussion as he chipped 
or flaked flints and other hard stones ; but he had to wait for 


generations before the appearance of some unnamed Edison, 
or rather Edisons, who pondered over that phenomenon and 


1 J. Franklin Ewing, “ Aurignacian Man in Syria ”, American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology , n.s., vol. iv (1946), PP 2 5 2 'M d®-. al-Mashriq , vol. xli, 
No. 2 (1947), pp. 74-104. Archaeological finds of 1948 indicate continuous human 
habitation in the Antilyas valley as far back as 75 '°°° B C - 

1 Al-Tabun; Garrod and Bate, p. 129. 

* Magharat al-Wadi, near the western edge of Carmel. 

4 Garrod and Bate, p. 129. 
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tried to generate and control it for their purposes. Thereby was 
ushered in one of the greatest revolutions in the history of the 
progressive march of mankind. I he value of a blaze was 
gradually realized not only for preparing new dishes but also as 
a measure of protection against cold and as a means of warding 
off wild beasts and driving game out of woods. 

Another dynamic achievement of early Palaeolithic times 
was the development of that distinctive means of communication 
between one human being and another called language. 1 he 
origins of language should be sought in the workings of a mind 
that was only beginning to be human and therefore beyond the 
reach of our scrutiny. As a purposive activity designed to 
establish mental contact between man and man, language 
helped to weld isolated individuals into groups. Its whole 
process of evolution and acquisition was one of progressive 
socialization. But since it could have left no tangible traces 
until the invention of writing millenniums later, we have no 
archaeological data for its investigation. 

The Old Stone Age shades off imperceptibly into the New 
Stone Age, in which man used polished stone implements. The 
transitional period has been termed Mesolithic, or middle Stone 
Age, and lasted some four thousand years beginning about 
10,000 B.c. Not only did the Mesolithic man polish flint, 
basalt and other stone weapons and tools and thus render them 
more effective for his purposes but he also for the first time 
exploited to an appreciable extent his environmental resources. 
In Palestine this culture is well represented by the Natufian, so 
called from \\ iidi al-Natuf, north-west of Jerusalem, whose 
cave (al-Shaqbah) was excavated in 1928 by Miss Garrod. 1 
Elements of Natufian culture were later discovered in Magharat 
al-Wadi and other sites. 

The Natufian culture had its start early in the Mesolithic 
and lasted to the sixth millennium. Its human constituents 
belonged to a race smaller in stature than the earlier one, slender 
and round-headed, resembling the Chalcolithic man of Byblus 
(Jubayl) and the prc-dynastic Egyptians. Evidently they were 
members of the same race to which the Hamites and Semites of 


' D ® ro, hy A - E - Garrod, "Excavation of a Palaeolithic Cave in Western 
Judaea , / ale time Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (1028), pp. 182-C • 
Garrod and Bate, p. 114. D 
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later times belonged.' In the Natufian the fauna, though of 
the general modern type, reveals important differences from that 
of the present day. Gazelle remains are still plentiful but are 
those of the fallow deer, now rare, suggesting a condition of 
aridity; the hyena was then spotted, of the species now found 
only south of the Sahara ; the hedgehog was quite distinct from 
the short-eared species now extant. 2 Climatic conditions may 
have been responsible for the later disappearance of such 
animals as the horse and the red deer. The industry is rich in 



From John and J . D. £. Cart fang. " Story oj Jem ho " {Marshall, Morgan i - Seat/) 

VOTIVE CLAY FIGURINES OF COWS, GOATS, SHEEP, PIGS AND 
DOGS FOUND IN THE REMAINS OF A JERICHO SHRINE OF NOT 
LATER THAN 5000 b.c. 

worked and carved bones and notched arrowheads. Its imple¬ 
ments are of the small or microlithic type, a characteristic of 
Mesolithic culture. 

The discovery of an almost complete skull of a large dog in Domcsiica- 
the strata of a Carmel cave 3 provides the first evidence of the ,lon of , 
domestication of animals — another epoch-making event in 
man’s upward march towards a civilized life. The dog was 
domesticated when man was still a hunter. Besides his useful¬ 
ness in hunting and guarding, the dog was the first garbage 

1 \V. F. Albright, “ The Present State of Syro-Palestinian Archaeology The 

I/averJord Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible (New Haven, 1938), j». 7. 

1 Garrod and Bate, p. 153. 
y Al-Wadi; Garrod and Bate, pp. 175-7. 
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collector. Other evidence shows that the domestication of cattle 
which led to a life of herding with a more reliable supply of food 
than hunting, came later. Man had to domesticate himself 
before he could domesticate other animals. Votive figurines ot 
clav representing such domestic animals as cows, goats, sheep 
and pigs were found in a Jericho shrine of the late sixth millen¬ 
nium before Christ.' The domestication of animals usually takes 
place while man is still in a nomadic stage and. therefore, pre¬ 
cedes the practice of agriculture. Some Mesolithic man in the 
Near East must have hit upon the idea of animal domestication 
by chance. Moved by pity or love, he on some occasion spared 
the young of some beast, after the mother had been killed, and 
the puppy or ewe was reared with that man s own children. It 
worked. The experiment was repeated and expanded. Man 
offered protection and in return received from the beast milk and 
service in terms of hunting and burden bearing. I he primitive 
society of Palaeolithic culture was giving way to a higher state. 

While man was a hunter, his movements were dictated by 
those of the wild animals he sought for food. With the domesti¬ 
cation of animals, in the pastoral stage, he remained a wanderer 
but with this difference : his movements were dictated by his 


quest of green pastures for his herds. The Natufian culture, 
however, witnessed in the late Mesolithic or perhaps early 
Neolithic Age the initiation of another movement which tended 
toward a sedentary mode of life and exercised an even more 
abiding influence upon man, the practice of agriculture. 

Syria was fortunate in being the home of noble animals 
adaptable for taming as it was in being the home of useful 
grasses capable of domestication. Wild wheat and barley grow 
native in North Syria and in Palestine 2 and their nutritive value 
must have been discovered very early. Flint sickles and other 
implements left by Natufians 3 in considerable numbers evince 
the fact that they and their contemporaries, the North Syrians, 
were the first in the Near East to practise some form of agri- 


1 John Gnrstnng and J. II. E. Gnrstang, The Story of Jericho (London, 1940), 
PP- 49 5 «• 

2 Childc, p. 45; Rcnc Neuvillc, “ Lcs Debuts dc l'ngriculturc ct la fuucillc 
pr£historiquc cn Palestine Journal oj the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 
( , 934 ” 5 )» PP- *vii seg. 

2 D. A. E. Garrod, “ A New Mesolithic Industry : The Natufian of Palestine ", 
Journal Royal Anthropological Institute oj Great Britain , vol. lxii (1932), pp. 261, 
263, 263. 
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culture. The people were still mostly cave-dwellers troglodytes 
related to those of Egypt,' living on hunting and fishing. Some 
were pastoral. The practice of agriculture no doubt began as 
rude hoe culture, necessitating movement from place to place 
as the surface soil became exhausted. The initial steps were 
taken presumably prior to the sixth millennium, centuries before 
the appearance of pottery or metals. The food gatherer now 
became a food producer. Gourds and skin bags were still used 
for storing and transporting food and liquids. There is no 
evidence of agricultural practice by any other people so early in 
history. It is evidently from Syria that early Semitic emigrants 
into Egypt introduced wheat as well as viticulture. 7 In ancient 
Egyptian the word for wheat (qmhw) and the word for vineyard 
( ka(r)mu) are of undoubted Semitic, more specifically Canaanite, 
etymology. 3 Pictures of ploughs from Babylonia, Egypt and 
modern Syria look strikingly alike (see below, p. 145, fig.). 

How the Mesolithic man discovered the possibility of the 
domestication of plants no one can exactly tell. Hitherto man 
had been wont to include wild grain kernels in his food. Some 
of this wild grain must have accidentally spilled on the ground at 
a certain time and some man, or rather superman, noticed the 
dense growth of grain about the preceding year’s camping- 
ground. Then the great idea dawned upon his consciousness. 

No less of a superman must have been he who by force or by 
persuasion prevailed upon his tribe to refrain from consuming 
all the seeds gathered at a given season and spare some — yea, 
even select the best — to insure a future crop and even to im¬ 
prove it. The cultivation of wheat and barley opened the way 
for other cereals, such as millet ( dhurah ), and later for truits, 
such as olives, grapes and figs, and to vegetables of varied kinds 
— all of which were cultivated and improved before recorded 

Plant husbandry was more revolutionary for the progress of Scaled life 
man than animal husbandry. As it advanced, man began living 
in clay huts or mud-brick houses. Remnants of primitive 
habitats have been found in the earliest levels of the human 

1 Strabo, Geography, I 3 k. XVII, ch. 1, § 2. 

1 H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, Sth cd. (New York, 1935). 
pp. 89-90. 

* W. F. Albright, “ Palestine in the Earliest Historical Period ''.Journal 0/ the 
Palestine Oriental Society, vol. xv (1935), pp- 212-13. 
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occupation of Jericho dating back to about 5000 B.C., 1 followe 
by those of Tell al-Judaydah, 2 Ra’s al-Shamrah 3 4 and, among 
others, Bvblus 4 No earlier settlements of man have been found 
anywhere else. Jericho has perhaps the longest continuous 
existence of any city in the world. With the full adoption of 
stock and crop raising, Mesolithic man, hitherto a nomad, now 
became a creative settler, a master of the sources of his food 
supply. Caves and rock shelters in highlands were gradually 
abandoned in favour of settlements in plains. Land ownership 
arose. While man was still a wanderer, not fixed to one place to 
be sufficiently impressed by his environment, his environment 
could not radically alter him or give him its local colour. His 
experience tended to become scattered, dissimilar. Now, how¬ 
ever, fixity of abode made for accumulation and transmission 
of similar experience in the form of cultural tradition. 1 hus 
did the sedentary man develop store-houses not only of food 
but also of ideas which enabled him better to transmit his 


experience to future generations. 

One important result of community life was the strong 
impetus it gave to the evolution of language. What astounds us 
today is the degree of elaborateness to which language was 
developed by the Palaeolithic mind. A comparison of modern 
colloquial Arabic, for example, with the reconstructed mother 
Semitic tongue reveals a continuing process of simplification 
from the high and remote prehistoric level. 

Another relic of the higher life of Mesolithic man is religious 
belief in some deity or deities and a crude idea of some life for the 
departed person after death. This is indicated by the presence 
of food vessels and offerings in burial places. Traces of such 
hazy belief in an after-life go back to the Mousterian culture. 
But now the practice of agriculture and animal husbandry made 
religion more complex. In the pastoral stage people were 
presumably devotees of the Moon-God, who in a warm country 
like Syria-Palestine was more beneficent and kindly disposed 


1 Garstang nnd Garstang, pp. 47-8. 

2 In North Syria ; its ancient name still unknown. See below, p. 20, n. 4. 

2 Claude F. Schaeffer, Ugaritica (Fans, 1939), pp. 3-4. 

4 Maurice Dunand, Fouilles de By bios t vol. i (Paris, 1939), text, pp. 295-6, 
considers the Hyblus buildings of about 3200 B.C. the earliest monumental stone 
construction in the Orient and perhaps in the world. The builders were probably 
pre-Semitic. The necropolis goes back to the first half of the fourth millennium. 
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than the sun. He dispelled the terrors of darkness and brought 

about coolness in which the flocks could comfortably srraze. He 

rather than the sun, was the shepherd’s friend. The Jericho 

shrine of the late sixth millennium B.C. may have been dedicated 

* 

to this god. 1 

In the agricultural stage man established in his mind 
association between growth and sun, which then began to 
take precedence over the moon. Besides the worship of the 
Sun-Goddess, the worship of earth mother in the person of a 
goddess of fertility who had charge of plantation then had its 
start. For still another reason religion assumed a distinctly 
feminine cast : agriculture could be practised by woman with 
more ease than hunting. Cubic symbolism and mythology 
associated with the goddess of fertility, which reached their full 
bloom later in the Adonis-Ishtar and the Osiris-Isis cycles of 
Phoenicia and Egypt, have their origins in this period. A triad 
of plastic statues from early Jericho, consisting of father, mother 
and son, 2 must have a cubic significance and suggest that in the 
fifth millennium family organization had taken the form it later 
permanently assumed. 

Along with the religious growth of Mesolithic man went his 
artistic evolution. Like language art is a distinctive mark of 
humanity. It was born when the possibility of deliberate 
imitation awoke in the consciousness of some Stone Age man. 
I hereupon man’s soul entered a new world, that of imagination 
and beauty. 

In its earliest manifestation art was closely associated with 
magic; the image of the animal supposedly gave the painter 
power over the object represented. The head of a bull carved 
in bone by a Mesolithic man has been found in a Carmel cave. 
Aware of the forces surrounding him and conscious of his help¬ 
lessness, man evolved a system of magic, implemented with 
amulets of bone and stone, whereby he sought protection from 
objects he feared. Fear was a basic element in his early religion. 
Later he sought through magic advantages including increase 
in the produce of his herd or crop. Animism and magic pre¬ 
sumably lay at the base of primitive religion. Animism made 
him endow all objects around him with an indwelling spirit 
which should be placated if maleficent or catered to if beneficent. 

1 Sec above, p. 16. 2 Garslang and Garstang, p. 57. 
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Natiifian carvings in bone and stone are numerous, the best 
being the statuette of a fawn made from the end of a bone. 
Apparently “ the earliest known examples of plastic art, at any 
rate in Palestine arc those votive offerings in the form of 
images of domestic animals found in Jericho.- 

In the Neolithic, or late Stone Age, which lasted about two 
millenniums beginning about 6000 B.C., marked advance was 
made in agriculture, animal breeding, the use of polished stone 
implements and settled life. It also saw the invention of pottery 
and the discovery of metal. 1 he Mesolithic culture of Syria- f 
Palestine differs from other Mesolithic cultures in that its two 
characteristic features of cattle breeding and agriculture ante¬ 
date pottery and metals. 

When man learned to mould pots out of clay and bake them, 
he hit upon another momentous discovery in his cultural 
progress. Earthenware vessels soon replaced gourds, skins and 
hollowed-out pieces of stone or wood which had hitherto served, 
albeit imperfectly, his economic needs. The new invention 
meant that man could now safely live some distance from the 
source of his water supply, could truly cook his food and not 
only eat it raw or roasted, and — what is even more important — 
could conveniently store, for future use, what he could not 
consume at a given time. To his control over food supply man 
now added control over its preservation. The food gatherer of 
the nomadic stage who turned food producer in the agricultural 
stage now became, in addition, food conscrvcr. This gave him 
leisure from the all-time consuming search for means of susten¬ 
ance, and leisure was an essential in the furtherance of the 
higher things of life 

Pottery makes its appearance in Palestine in one of the 
lowest strata of Jericho. Garstang believes it was invented 
there. 3 It first took the form of basins scooped in the earth and 
lined with a limy coat, then simple jars with plain rims, flat 
bases and loop (or knob) handles. In Syria the earliest pottery 
comes from the Mesopotamian part of the country; mono¬ 
chrome North Syrian pottery may date from about 5000 B.C 
This was followed by painted pottery from Tell al-Judaydah, 4 

1 Garstang and Garstang, p. 54. * See above, p. 15. 

* Garstang and Garstang, pp. 53-4. 

4 Excavated by Robert J. Braidwood; see his Mounds in the Plain of Antioch 
(Chicago, 1937), p. 7 
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north-east of Antioch, dating from about the middle of the 
fifth millennium and decorated with designs of .1 most primitive 
type. To the same cultural level belongs the painted pottery 
found in Sakje Geuzi, in the far north of Syria, the earliest of 
which is black incised ware, followed by new fabrics of coloured 
decoration. 1 Sherds of North Syrian pottery have been found 
as far east as Samarra on the Tigris. The potter’s wheel must 
have been invented before 4000 B.C., but was not used master¬ 
fully in southern Palestine until about 2000 B C. Prior to its 
invention, pottery was all hand-fashioned. 

The late fifth and early fourth millenniums witnessed the 
highest stage in the early history of decorative art. North 
Syria and Mesopotamia was its centre. The culture may be 
termed Halafian, from Tell al-Halaf 2 (ancient Gozan) on the 
Khabur River. In the west it is represented by Marsin in 
Cilicia. Its exponents were vase painters who evidently worked 
in emulation of skill already attained by basket makers and 
rug weavers. Technically and artistically their wares, including 
dishes, bowls, platters, jars and cups, rank among the finest 
hand-made fabrics of antiquity. They used intricate polychrome 
geometrical and floral designs that “ have not been surpassed 
in beauty, at least from our modern viewpoint, at any subse¬ 
quent time in history ”. 3 Nor do we have reason to believe that 
man’s mental capacity has greatly increased since that time. 
From this painted pottery era the greatest number of settlements, 
the thickest deposits and the highest cultural remains come 
from North Syria-Mesopotamia, leaving no doubt that the main 
stream of civilization in Western Asia flowed then through that 
region, leaving all surrounding zones relatively unaffected. 

The addition of pottery to man’s household goods serves 
incidentally a most useful scientific purpose. Pottery is im¬ 
perishable, thpugh it may be smashed into innumerable sherds ; 
its make and decoration reflect the tastes and fashions of the 
age as women’s clothing does in our day ; its distribution affords 

1 John Garstang, “ Excavations at Sakjc-Geuzi, in North Syria ”, Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology , University of Liverpool, vol. i (1908), pp. 114*17. 

1 Excavated by Max F. von Oppcnheim; see his Dcr Tell llalaf (Leipzig, 
! 93 *)- “ Tell ” is an artificial mound made up of the ruins of many cities one 011 
top of the other. It is a phenomenon peculiar to Western Asia, where it was repre¬ 
sented as early as 2000 B.C. The word is Arabic of Sumerian origin. 

1 William F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), 
P- 9 S. 
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the brst index of early trade relations Therefore its study 
opens up before the modern scholar one ot the widest windows 
through which he can peep into the obscure realm ot the past. 
Metallurgy provides a later window. \\ ith ceramics and 
metallurgy we pass from prehistory to protohistory. 



CHAPTER III 


META I. IMPLEMENTS 


1 HE discovery of metal initiated a new and significant stage in 
the ascent of man, the metal stage, in which metal displaced 
stone as the dominant material for the manufacture of imple¬ 
ments. 

I he discovery may have been made in Western Asia not 
long after the invention of pottery, but the wide use of its first 
important representative, copper, must have been delayed a 
thousand years or so. In Syria-Palestine copper began to 
be more or less widely used around 4000 U.C., but it did not 
displace stone as the dominant material of tools and weapons 
till after 3000 B.C. This millennium, the fourth, may be desig¬ 
nated the Chalcolithic Age; in it copper was utilized by the 
most progressive communities, but flint undoubtedly remained 
the principal material. Traces of Chalcolithic culture abound 
in Ugarit and other sites in northern Syria and in Tulaylat 
al-Ghassul 1 (whence some of the earliest metal implements so 
far found in Palestine come) and other Palestinian sites. About 
3000 B.C. the Copper Age begins, often wrongly designated the 
Bronze Age. The discovery about 2000 B.C. of ore deposits in 
Edom, south and east of the Dead Sea, completed the triumph 
of copper. 

In the Chalcolithic as in the Neolithic period, North Syria 
remains the main cultural focus of the entire Near East. Some¬ 
one here must have hit upon copper as he happened to bank his 
camp fire with pieces of ore and noticed the next morning, 
as he stirred the embers, the shining beads of metal. Little 
did that Neolithic North Syrian realize that he had taken thereby 
a step in a revolutionary movement destined to raise the whole 
level of culture from the stone to the metal plane. With the 

1 Excavated in 1929-32 by the Pontifical Biblical Institute; sec Alexis Mallon 
et al., Teleildl GJtassul I (Rome, 1934); Robert Koeppcl el a/., Teleildt Ghassul II 
(Rome, 1940). 
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discovery of metal and the realization of its properties man 
stood at the threshold of a new era that lasted unt.l our modern 
times. Bronze followed copper and iron followed bronze. The 
beginning of the bronze era coincided with the invention of the 
alphabet The illiterate cultures of Syria then come to an end ; 
the literate culture begins. 

From Syria the knowledge of copper was disseminated in all 
directions. Prc-dynastic Egypt very likely received it from this 
source through the Semitic invasion.' I he region of Nineveh 
may likewise have acquired this knowledge from its western 
neighbour. 2 Thus did the Syrian Saddle, 3 straddling the area 
from the Gulf of Alcxandrctta to the bend of the Euphrates, 
loom in significance as the scene of the domestication of wheat, 
the local invention of pottery and the discovery of metal. 

The relics of man in this region indicate that he used first 
copper, later its harder alloy bronze, for the manufacture ot 
weapons of war before he used it for tools of peaceful pursuit 
Tribes or communities employing weapons of such malleable, 
ductile and tenacious metal enjoyed a preponderant advantage 
over those employing stone. But the arts of peace benefited 
equally. The art of building markedly improved. Sizable 
structures make their appearance. Remains of houses reveal 
that they were rectangular in plan, but the shrines were circular. 

In the Chalcolithic city of Tulaylat al-Ghassul, north of the 
Dead Sea, one of the largest sides of the rectangular houses 
often faced a courtyard. The walls were of mud brick, the 
foundations of uncut stone. The roofs were made of reeds 
covered with mud. Under the floors were buried infants within 
jars; some of the dead were cremated — a distinctly un- 
Semitic practice. A cave was set aside by the Geziritc cave- 
dwellers for burning the bodies of their deceased companions. 
Burning provided the simplest way of disposing of the dead 
body; through it the ghost was safely laid away and no harm 
could reach the survivors. Similar jars containing the dead, 
not burned but set upright in the embryonic (contracted) 


1 Hall, p. 90; see above, p. 17. 

a I he Sumerians in the south probably discovered this metal earlier and inde¬ 
pendently received their supply from 'Uman ; see Hitti, History 0/ the Arabs , 4th 
cd. (London, 1949), p. 36; “ Sumerian Copper ”, Report British Association fof 
the Advancement oj Science , 1928 (London, 1929), pp. 437-41. 

* See below, p. 70. 
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position and buried under the earth floors of Neolithic homes, 
have been found as far north as Ugarit, 1 and also at Carchemish 
(Jarabulus) of later date. 2 Pot burials were discovered else¬ 
where as in Gezer 3 (Tell al-Jazar), south-east of modern al- 
Ramlah, which belonged to the same early culture. In Gezer 
the cave-dweller can be noticed on his way to becoming a house- 
dweller. The later village was encircled bv a rude wall, as many 
other villages of the Bronze Age were, to afford protection 
against enemies. City fortifications begin with that age. With 
a burned corpse found in a Gezer cave was placed pottery 

filled with food and drink, 4 showing increased interest in the 
dead. 

Beneath Gezer’s shrine a heap of bones indicates that the 
pig, long domesticated by Palestinians, was the preferred 
animal for sacrifice — a fact that made it an object of abhorrence 
to their enemies and successors, the Semites. 5 In Gezer grapes 
and olives were grown and trodden in pits with a lower cup for 
the dregs. 6 Such simple forms of rock-cut fruit presses have 
been found elsewhere, too. The grape-vine and olive tree were 
evidently indigenous to the Mediterranean basin and were first 
intensively cultivated and fully domesticated in its eastern end, 
whence they spread later to the west through the distributing 
agencies of trade and colonization. The same is true of the fig 
tree. Olives and olive oil, grapes, figs, wheat and barley are 
until the present day the staple articles in Syrian diet. In the 
generally poor soil of such a country as Palestine the yield of 
barley is far in excess of that of wheat. China’s wheat is 
precisely the same as that of the Near East, and the wild 
ancestors of her domestic ox and sheep appear to be derived 
from the Near Eastern wild forms. 7 

Other Chalcolithic towns of the Ghassulian type have been 

1 Claude F. A. Schaeffer, “ Lcs Fouillcs dc Ras-Shamra ”, Syria, vol. xv (lou) 
pp. 111*12, pi. xi, No. 2, facing p. 110. 

1 C. Leonard Woolley, “ HiUitc Burial Customs ”, Annals of Archeology and 
Anthropology, University of Liverpool, vol. vi (1914). p. 88 ; Carchemish, vol. ii 
(London, 1921), pp. 38 9. 

1 Excavated 1902-8 by R. A. Macalister; see his The Excavation of Gezer, 

3 vols. (London. 1912). * Macalister, vol. i, pp. 74 seq., 285 seq. 

5 Macalister, vol. ii, pp 379 80. 6 Macalister, vol. ii, p. 49. 

7 Carl W. Bishop, “ The Beginnings of Civilization in Eastern Asia ", Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, vol. lix, suppl. (Dec. 1939). 

* Robert M. Engberg and Geoffrey M. Shipton, Notes on the Chalcolithic and 
Early Bronze Age Pottery of Afegiddo (Chicago, 1934). 
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excavated at Jericho, Megiddo* Tell al-Mutasalhm), Affula , 
Beth-shean (Baysan), Lachish (Tell al-Duwayr), Ugarit and 
Byblus. The Ghassulian culture of Palestine corresponds to 
that of the Halafian of North Syria and Mesopotamia, though 


coming a little later. 

In the meantime impetus was given to agriculture and animal 
husbandry. The ox, sheep and goat, whose domestication 
began in the Neolithic, were now widely used, as evidenced by 
their frequent appearance on figurines. Other common domestic 
animal figures represent pigs and doves. From later evidence 
we learn that the dove was associated with the mother goddess, 
the deity representing the principle of life and fertility. Almost 
all of the Chalcolithic settlements had their location in river 
valleys or alluvial plains and depended upon irrigation. In the 
realm of agriculture the outstanding Chalcolithic achievement 
thus came to be irrigation culture, involving the cultivation of 
several varieties of garden vegetables : lettuce, onions, garlic, 
chick-peas, horse-beans and condiments. I his increase in the 
variety and quantity of available food is reflected in the notice¬ 
able rise of the median human stature in the late Chalcolithic. 

The ethnic composition of the population of the varied 
settlements at this time is not clear. The prevailing element was 
surely not Semitic; the Semites, as we shall sec later, are still 
to come and occupy both North and South Syria. Their advent 
must have taken place toward the close of the Chalcolithic 
period. It may be assumed that some of the population of this 
period belonged to the same original stock from which Semites 
and Hamitcs were later differentiated. Others were evidently 
members of the so-called Armenoid family, as a study of the 
skeletal finds of Gczcr in the south suggests. 1 Other archaeo¬ 
logical remains unearthed in Carchemish and Sakjc Gcuzi in 
the north suggest affiliation and evince the wide prevalence of 
this type throughout Chalcolithic Syria. This is corroborated 
by the fact that many early place names in Central and North 
Syria, including Dimashq (Damascus) and Tadmur 2 (Palmyra), 
admit of no certain Semitic etymology ; they may be survivals 
of pre-Semitic nomenclature. The Armenoid, which is the 
eastern branch of the Alpine, is characterized by the prominent 
nose and broad, short skull. The Hurrians and prc-Indo- 


' Mucalistcr, vol. i, pp. 58-9. a See below, pp. 163, 388-9. 
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Europeans among the ancients and the Armenians and lews 
among the moderns are its representatives. Reinforced by later 
movements, such as the Hittite, the type has its characteristic 
features still conspicuous throughout the land. 

That varied ethnic strains entered into the composition of the 
population cannot be doubted, but that there was a strange race 



From G. Sehumacher, " Xorthrm AjJuu " (/’alri/me Exploration Fund) 

DOLMEN NEAR KAFR YU BA, SOUTH-WEST OF IRBID 
IN NORTHERN TRANSJORDAN 

of “ giants in the earth in those days ” 1 cannot be proved. The 
widely scattered huge cave tombs, some of which are hundreds 
of feet in length, together with the monumental tomb structures 
called dolmens, built by unworked boulders (megaliths) on solid 
circular foundations, must have so greatly impressed the new¬ 
comers as to give rise to such legends. Those relating to the 

1 Gen. 6 : 4. 
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•' sons of Anak ” ' and to the Amalckites have perpetuated 
themselves in the Arabic and Islamic literature. The name of a 
Palestinian town in the district from which Goliath came, Bayt 
Jibrin (Hob. Beth Gubrin), means “ home of the giants ’ 

Dolmens abound until today in Transjordan, the hill country 
of Palestine and the uplands of Syria as well as in Asia Minor. 
The marks of metal implements on the walls of certain huge 
caves and the copper rings unearthed in one of the Transjordan 
dolmens 1 2 prove their Chalcolithic date. 1 he most primitive 
among them are found in the land of Canaan and go back to 
the Neolithic, 5000 B.C. The megalithic structures of Western 
Europe came a thousand or more years later and gave rise to 
similarly fantastic stories about prehistoric giants. 

Art in general and its plastic variety in particular took a 
long stride forward subsequent to the introduction of metal. 
Seals, jewelry articles and copper utensils from this period 
abound. The artistic quality of these and similar products 
improved. Sculpture, which had its inception at the Mesolithic 
Age as we learned before, began now to be seriously cultivated. 
Figures of men and animals were discovered on paving-stones 
of late Chalcolithic levels of Megiddo. Contemporaneous 
mural paintings from Tulaylat al-Ghassul, depicted on the 
plastered inner surfaces of mud-brick walls, represent human 
or divine figures in several colours. 3 This was the earliest known 
attempt at dceorafing a house’s interior. But it was ceramic 
decoration which continued to provide the artist with the best 
opportunity for the exercise of his talent. By the end of the 
fourth millennium the technique of glaze painting had reached 
early Minoan Crete and early dynastic Egypt from North 
Syria. Vases decorated with glaze paint in the North Syrian 
tradition occur as imports in the graves of the first Pharaohs at 
Abydos. From Tell al-Judaydah in North Syria there has come 
a hoard of cast copper statuettes, including a god and a goddess 
of fertility, 4 believed to be the earliest known representation of 
the human form in metal. 

1 Num. 13:33. 

1 Gottlieb Schumacher, Northern ' Ajlun (London, 1890), p. 176. 

’ Millar Burrows, II hat Mean These Stones (New Haven, 1941), p. 188; 
Chester C. McCown, The Ladder of Progress in Palestine (New York, 1 943), pp. 61-3. 

4 Now in the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago; consult its Hand¬ 
book and Museum Guide (Chicago, 1941), pp. 6-7. 
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The development of metallurgy and ceramics which featured 
the late Chalcolithic and the early Copper Ages gave rise to 
different trades, increased business relations between villages 
and towns and resulted in a higher degree of specialization in 
labour. Populous towns flourished in plains and valleys and in 
hitherto uninhabitable places. Trade began to assume inter¬ 
national proportions. Expansion of commercial and cultural 
contacts between Syria-Palestine-Lebanon, on one hand, and 
Egypt and Babylonia, on the other, was a factor of primary 
significance for the future life of all these lands. The whole 
tempo of life in the Near East was speeded up, just as it was 
in modern times by the discovery of steam and electric power. 

Only one great invention is lacking before we can make our 
entry into the full light of history : writing. The first inscribed 
documents thus far discovered came from Sumer about 3500 
B.C. From lower Mesopotamia the art spread into North Syria. 
It became well advanced in the early third millennium. With it 
history begins. But before we enter the historic period in the 
life of Syria let us catch a glimpse of the history of the land itself 
which set the stage for the historic events. 
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The ruling feature of Syrian topography is an alternation of 
lowland and highland that runs generally parallel with a north- 
to-south orientation. Between sea and desert a series of fi\e 
such longitudinal strips may be delineated. 

On the west the first of these strips is the maritime plain 
stretching along the shore of the eastern Mediterranean from 
the peninsula of Sinai to the Gull of Alexandretta (ancient 
Issus, Ar. Iskandarunah). 1 Hemmed in between sea and 
mountain the plain widens in the north and in the south and 
dwindles to a mere ribbon at the feet of Lebanon. Nowhere is 
it, adjoining Lebanon, more than four miles wide, whereas in 
'Asqalan (Ascalon) it extends twenty miles. I he rise from the 
coast plain is at times strikingly abrupt. At Juniyah, north of 
Beirut, the one-mile-wide plain is succeeded by foothills that 
rise 2500 feet within four miles from the sea. About three miles 
south, at the mouth of Nahr al-Kalb (the Dog River, classical 
Lycus), 2 the mountain cliffs plunge into the very sea providing 
the natives with a strategic position for intercepting the passage 
of enemy hordes. Again at Carmel the promontory effaces the 
plain leaving a passage barely 200 yards wide along the coast 
and deflects inland the great international highway of ancient 
times, which had its start in Egypt and followed the coast 
northward. 3 

Most of the maritime plain owes its origin to a lift of the 
old sea floor in that remote geological age termed Tertiary. Its 
chalk deposits were later overlaid in places by alluvium dragged 
and spread by the running water from the mountain-sides. 
Around Beirut its overlying sand deposit has been left by the 
waves of the Mediterranean, which in turn receives it from the 
Nile, rhus formed of beaches and sea-beds and enriched as 
well as watered by the adjoining highlands, the coast is every- 

> See below, |»p. 231-2. * See below, p. 134, n. 1. ) See below, pp. 59 60,63. 
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where remarkably fertile. In the south it comprises the anciently 
renowned plains of Sharon and Philistia, whence the name 
Palestine, 1 in the north the Xusavriyah littoral and in the middle 
the Sahil of Lebanon. 

The coastal line throughout is one of the straightest in the 
world with no deep estuary or gulf except at the very north. 
Alexandrctta. From there to the Egyptian border, a distance of 
some 440 miles, there is hardly a harbour worthy of the name. 

Overlooking the Syrian littoral is a line of mountains and The 
plateaus that begins with the Amanus in the north and extends 
to the towering massif of Sinai in the south and whose backbone ' 
is western Lebanon, the Lebanon f>ar excellence. Lebanon is 
the skeleton upon which the flesh — the adjoining plains and 
lowlands — are hung. This is the second of the longitudinal 
strips. It forms the first barrier to communication between the 
sea and its eastern hinterland, a barrier that is seriously breached 
only at each extremity, at the Gulf of Alexandretta, through 
which access is established via the Syrian Saddle 1 to the Mcso- 


potamian plains, and at the Isthmus of Suez, through which 
access was maintained to the Red Sea or the Arabian Desert. 
Between these two extremities the highland barrier is pierced at 
only the valley of al-Nahr al-Kabir (the great river, Elcutherus), 
north of Iripoli, and at the faulted plain of Esdraelon (Marj 
ibn-'Amir), cast of ‘Akka (Acre) and Hayfa (Haifa). 

I he Amanus 3 is a short offshoot or fold sent southward by 
the Tauric system — which separates Syria from Asia Minor —■ 
as if to join hands with the Syrian system to the south. It 
rounds the Gulf of Alexandretta, forming a barrier between 
Syria and Cilicia, and rises to a height of some 5000 feet above 
sea level. Its southern fringe is cleft by the ‘Asi (the rebel, 
Orontes) gorge as this river seeks passage into the sea. The 
mountain is crossed by roads to Antioch and Aleppo, the chief 
pass being Baylan (Belian, Pylae Syriac), the celebrated Syrian 
Gates. The rock formation is partly limestone, as in Lebanon, 


1 See Ik* 1 ow, pp. 180-81. 

2 See below, p. 70. The modern sanjdq (district) of Alexandretta, which 
includes Antioch, was ceded to Turkey by the French mandatory power over 
Syria, with the consent of Britain, in the summer of 1939, the eve of the second 
world war. 


3 Ar. al-Lukkam (from Syr. ukkdma , black), Tur. Gavur Daghi (Giaour Dagh, 
mountain of the unbelievers, i.e. Christians), for it formed during a long period the 
rampart of the Byzantine Empire against Islam. 
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partly igneous; near Alexandria are serpentine rocks with 
ores of chrome, in which the Turkish mountains arc especially 

T he range is continued south of the mouth of the Orontcs by 
the naked Mount al-Aqra' (the bald, classical Casius), which 
rises to a height of 4500 feet and stretches down to the vicinity 
of al-Ladhiqlyah (Laodicea), where it bears the name of Jibal 
al-Nusavriyah (Bargylus), 2 down to its break at al-Nahral-Kablr. 3 
This river, which has its source in the Nusayriyah Moun¬ 
tains, marks the division between them and the Lebanon. 
It also marks the present political division between Lebanon 
and Syria. The Nusayriyah chain is of Jurassic limestone with 
basaltic intrusions. 4 Its general outline is comparatively simple 
but encloses several deep valleys, rugged ravines and steep 
cliffs which provided the Syrian branch of the Assassins in the 
Middle Ages with their stronghold and the schismatic Moslems 
called Nusayriyah with their retreat. Some of its hills are still 
crowned with the imposing ruins of ancient Crusading castles. 

The western range rises to alpine heights in the Lebanon 
massif which extends from the Nahr al-Kabir to al-Qasimiyah, s 
north of Tyre, a distance of 105 miles. The name Lebanon 
comes from a Semitic root laban , to be white. The mountain is 
so called from the snow which now caps its peaks about six 
months of the year. In the crevices at the summits ice lingers 
all the year round. The highest peak in Lebanon, al-Qurnat 
al-Sawda’ (the black corner), is 11,024 feet above the sea ; its 
neighbour Dahr al-Qadib, in whose lap the large surviving 
grove of ancient cedars nestles, is about a hundred feet lower, 
and majestic Sannin, overlooking Beirut and its St. George 
Bay, is another hundred feet lower. 

This cedar grove rests in an amphitheatre pronounced by 

1 Max Blanckenhom, Handbuch der region alen Geologie> vol. v, pt. 4, Syrien 

und Mesopotamia (Heidelberg, 1914), PP- 5 . 29; Alfred E. Day, Geology 0/ 

Lebanon (Beirut, 1930), p. 30. 

2 Pliny, Natural History , Bk. V, ch. 17, § 20. On the Nusayriyah 6cc below, 
pp. 586 seq. 

3 The tenth century Arab geographer al-I$tnkhri, Masdlik al-Mamalik , cd. 
M. J. de Gocjc (I^cyden, 1870), p. 55, makes al-Lukkam extend as far south as 
al-Ladhiqiyah and calls the Nusayriyah Mountains Bahra*; sec Rene Dussaud, 
Iopographu historique de la Syrie antique et midievale (Paris, 1927), p. 146. 

4 Louis Dubcrtrct et alContributions & Vitude giologique de la Syrie septen- 
trionale (Paris, 1933 ). vol. b PP- 23-4. 

s See below, p 39. 
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geologists to have been the terminus of a prehistoric glacier. 
While the ice of the glacial epoch, which reached south as far 
as New York in America and covered northern Europe, did 
not get anywhere near Syria, yet the increased cold produced 
local glaciers such as this. More significant than the extension 
of the ice sheet as a feature of the glacial age is the presence in 
the deposits of this period of the first evidences of the existence 
of man. It was during the last interglacial stage a warmer 
time in which the ice temporarily retreated — that the first 
men seem to have made their appearance in Europe. At about 
the same time, if not earlier, they appeared in Syria and other 
lands of the Near East. 

Ages before that, the waters of what is now the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, geologists tell us, covered the whole Syrian land 
together with its neighbours as far as northern India. I his was 
in the remote Jurassic 1 2 and Cretaceous (chalky) times. During 
the prolonged periods of submergence sediments from the 
northern and southern continental masses accumulated at the 
bottom of this former extension of the Mediterranean Sea 


(Tethys) to form the limestone rocks which constitute the bulk 
of the western range of Syria. In the Tertiary Period, which 
followed the Cretaceous, extensive earth movements took place 
which resulted in reducing the size of the far-reaching Tethys 
and gave birth, by lifting and folding the bottom strata, to 
the Nusayriyah Mountains, Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, the 
Judaean uplands and the Arabian desert plateau. The animal 
remains which were buried in the sediment, to be eventually 


fossilized, help us to determine the age in which the sedimenta¬ 
tion took place. Famous among the fossil fish deposits of this 
kind are those at Sahil 'Alma (near Juniyah) and at tfaqil (above 
Jubayl, classical Byblus). 3 4 One of the two earliest unmistakable 
references in literature to fossil fishes appears in a Crusader’s 
biography (1248) with Sidon as locale/ the other being that of 
al-Blruni two centuries earlier with the south-eastern region of 
the Caspian Sea as locale. 5 


1 G. Zumoffen, Giologit du Liban (I’nris, 1926), pp. 152-3; Day, p. 21. 

1 So called from the Jura Mountains between Switzerland and Frnnce, which 
belong to the same age. 

J Zumoffcn, pp. 137*41. 

4 Joinvillc, Htstoirc de Saint Louts , cd. Nunilis de Wailly (Paris, 1874), § 602. 

5 $i/ai alMdmur, cd. A. Znki Valid! Togan (New Delhi, 1941), p. 56. 
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The rocks of Lebanon comprise an upper and lower lime¬ 
stone series with an intermediate sandstone. The upper series 
of limestone strata in Lebanon forms the summits and varies in 
thickness from a few hundred feet to five thousand feet ; the 
b ase of the lower series is nowhere exposed to determine its 
thickness. While forming the bottom of the deepest valleys, 
the lower series has by foldings been elevated to the height of 
some 4000 feet in Kisrawan to 7000 near Tawmat Niha the 
twin peaks near Jazzin east of Sidon) and to about 9000 feet at 
Mount Hermon. Strewn in abundance on the surface of the 
lower limestone in both Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, where that 
formation happens to crop out, are lumps of iron ore, the smelting 
of which has been carried on in rude furnaces up to recent times 
and has contributed to making Lebanon as bare of trees as it is. 1 

It is the limestone of the upper strata that has through the 
ages dominated the Lebanese scene. Its greyish colour has 
given the landscape its tone. Its erosion yielded the soil for 
agriculture and rendered its roads dusty in summer. Its stones 
provided building material. Through the upper limestone strata 
rain water has always seeped through as far as the complex of 
sands and clays, which overlies the lower limestone series and 
retains the water to create those sparkling gushing springs that 
bestow their life-giving contents upon the slopes and valleys. 

1 he sandstone series of strata, sandwiched in between the 
upper limestone, which is late Cretaceous, and the lower lime¬ 
stone, which is late Jurassic, is itself in part early Cretaceous. 
It constitutes a northward extension of the Nubian sandstone of 
E &ypC S‘ na i, Arabia and Transjordan. The thickness of the 
sandstone layers in Lebanon ranges from a few hundred to a 
thousand feet. They arc devoid of fossils but have thin strata 
of lignite which has been mined in modern times to supply fuel 
for silk factories and for the railway during the first world war. 
In certain districts, such as Kisrawan and al-Matn, east of 
Beirut, where erosion has removed the entire upper limestone, 
the sandstone and the lower limestone are exposed. The latter, 
usually a reddish brown, has in places a rich diversity of colora¬ 
tion that manifests itself at its best not in Lebanon but in Petra. 

It produces a soil particularly favourable for the growth of stone 
pines. Mixed with clay and irrigated by water, it provides the 

1 Day, pj>. 29 30. 
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fertile soil for the fruit and mulberry orchards in which much 
of the prosperity of the maritime plain around Beirut lies. 

I he Lebanese landscape sets ofl the austere outlines of 
boldly sculptured multicoloured highlands against a sunlit sea 
whose surface, usually a rich indigo blue, displays every shade 
of colour. The scenery draws its distinction from its clear sky, 
distant horizon and that lucid atmosphere in which the outline 
and colour of its physical features are sharply perceived and in 
which the pervasive contrast between land and sea, mountain 
and valley, is distinctly discerned. Such beauty has never 
ceased to exercise its charm upon poets and bards from Hebrew 
to Arab times. 


The strata of Lebanon, being generally inclined, bent and Home of 
twisted — often vertical and seldom horizontal — result in a losl 
jumble of hills, cliffs and ravines that make communication * 
difficult between one part of the country and the other. This is 
further complicated by the fact that the whole region is broken 
by faults along which the different tracts of the country have 
pressed against and crumbled one another as the tormented 
crust was in ancient times being subjected to compression and 
folding. Such terrain has through the ages provided places of 
refuge for communities and individuals with unpopular loyalties 
and peculiar beliefs, and at the same time afforded an unusually 
large proportion of high valleys and fertile tracts which attracted 
the more enterprising and freedom-loving of the neighbouring 
population. Maronites, Druzcs and Shi'itcs (called in Syria 
Matawilah) have nestled and maintained their identity in the 
fastnesses of Lebanon. Armenians and Assyrians, fleeing from 
Ottoman misrule, were among the last to find haven there. 
Christian hermits and anchorites preferred its caves to the 
pleasures of this world, and ancient robber tribes resorted to 
them for other reasons. 1 Numberless grottoes are today dedi¬ 
cated to the Virgin and other saints, and a whole valley, that 
of the Qadlsha River 2 extending from the neighbourhood of 
the large cedar grove to Tripoli, has retained its Syriac name 
meaning “ holy ”. 

A true mountain, the Lebanon has been through the ages 

the home of lost causes and the last of the lines to fall to foreign 
invaders. 


* Sir^bo, Geography, Bk. XVI, ch. 2,§§ 18,20. * Called abu-'AIi near the sea. 
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Palestine is geologically a southern continuation of Lebanon . 1 * 
The Lebanese maritime plain is continued through the undula¬ 
ting plain of Sharon.* which extends from Carmel to a little south 
of Jaffa, and connects with the littoral of Philistia . 3 I he western 
Syrian range is continued, south of al-Oasimiyah cleft, through 
the plateau and highlands of Upper Galilee, virtually an outlier 
of the Lebanon, and the chain of low hills termed Lower Galilee. 
The Upper Galilee highlands attain at al-Jarmaq, north of 
Safad, an elevation of 3935 feet, the highest in Palestine ; Lower 
Galilee rises to a height of 1843 feet at Mount Tabor near 
Nazareth. The range then suffers its greatest separation in. 
Esdraclon, which intersects the whole of Palestine, dividing the 
hill country of Galilee in the north from the hill country of 
Samaria and Judaea to the south. 1 he hills of Samaria, inter¬ 
spersed with valleys, are represented by Ebal (al-Jabal al-Sha- 
mali, northern mount, 3077 feet) and Gerizim (2849 feet), the 
holy mountain of the Samaritans. They pass imperceptibly to 
the rugged and compact limestone tableland of Judaea, which 
culminates south of Hebron, where Juttah 4 rises 3747 feet above 
the sea. Jerusalem lies 2550 feet high. The Judaean plateau 
then rolls down in broad undulations to Becr-shcba (Bi’r al-Sab', 
the lion’s well). This barren southern region was appropriately 
called Negeb (parched land) by the Hebrews. 

The widespread limestone formations which in Lebanon run 
out seaward in bold white promontories, hollowed in places by 
the surf into caves, arc symbolized here by Mount Carmel, which 
rises 1742 feet above the sea and in whose caves the skeletons of 
the earliest Near Eastern man have been found. 5 Some caves 
may now be far inland where the sea or its underground river 
tributaries once penetrated. The troglodytes may have enlarged 
or altered the grottoes and caves which they used for habitats. 
As in Lebanon, such caves provided refuge for the persecuted 
whether on religious or political grounds. Elijah, fleeing from 
the wrath of Ahab’s wife, and David, escaping from Saul’s 
vengeance, sought shelter in caves. 6 Other caves served as burial 


1 Day, p. 24; cf. Dubcrtrct. pp. 70-73. 

1 Hcb. shdron means plain ; there is no modern Arabic name for it. 

1 Sec below, pp. 180 seq. 

4 In Ar. Bible (Josh. 15: 15) Yu(ah; modern Yaga; sec F.-M. Abel, Glo- 

graphic tie la Palestine, vol. ii (Paris, 1938), p. 91. 

* Sec above, p. 10. 6 I K. 19:9; 1 Sam. 22:1. 
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places. 1 2 It was presumably such a grotto that received Christ's 
body and thereby became the holiest shrine in Christendom. 

The third longitudinal strip in the structure of Syria is a The 
long, narrow trough occupying a median position in the scheme mc,,l '' n 
of the land. Starting at the north at the western bend of al-'Asi " 
in a broadish plain called al- Amq, ; the trough ascends at 
Hamah to about 1015 feet above the sea, becomes al-Biqa' 
between the two Lebanons and continues south through the 
Jordan to the Dead Sea and thence through al-'Arabah to 
al-'Aqabah, the eastern arm of the Red Sea. The rift was 
brought about by the down-dropping of a zone between two 
great linear faults or fractures in the earth’s crust in fairly recent 
geologic times. 3 This Biqa'-Jordan-'Arabah valley, especially in 
its southern part, isoneof the most singular features of the earth’s 

its floor is 7 feet above the sea, at Lake 
Tiberias it is 685 feet below the sea, at the Dead Sea it is 1292 
feet below — so rapid is the descent. 4 Here is the real “ cellar of 
the world ”, nowhere else is there such a visible depression. 

Al-Biqa', 5 or the Lebanon trough, varies in breadth from Ai-Biqa' 
six to ten miles and rises near BaTabakk to 3770 feet above the 
sea. Near by is the swampy watershed whence al-'Asi starts on 
its leisurely course northward and al-Lltani (Leontes) moves 
southward. The 'Asi is the largest Syrian river, the Euphrates 
being Syrian neither in birth nor in demise. The 'Asi and the 
Jordan are the only two large rivers in Syria. T he Litani 
duplicates the career of al-'Asi when, in its lower course, it 
makes an abrupt turn westward at the feet of the Crusading 
castle Belfort, 6 breaks a passage through the Upper Cretaceous 
limestone of Lebanon and becomes known as al-Qasimiyah 
debouching between Tyre and Sidon. 


1 Gen. 23:9; 49:29-31. 

2 “ Unqi ” of Assyrian records; see Daniel D. Luckcnbill, Ancient Records of 
Assyria and Babylonia , vol. i (Chicago, 1926), §§ 769, 772, 821. 

3 Picard, pp. 4 seg. 

4 “Jordan” comes from Heb. yardin , descender. Lake Tiberias is called 
Gennesaret in New Testament (Luke 5:1; John 6:1), Chinnereth (harp-like) in 
Old Testament (Num. 34:11; cf. 1 K. 15:20). Al-Hulah is classical Lake 
Semcchonitis. 

5 Literally “places where water stagnates”; classical Coelc-Syria, Hollow 
Syria, which in the Greco-Roman period had a more extensive application as to 
include Hawran and part of Transjordan ; Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 21 ; Josephus, 
Antiquities of the Jews, Bk. I, ch. II, § 5; Bk. XIII, ch. 13, §§ 2, 3. 

6 Qal'at al-Shaqif; see below, p. 602. 
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Drained by these twin streams the Biqa' affords the largest 
and best pastoral areas of all Syria. Blanketed with deposits of 
recent alluvium and loam it provides the most favourable soil 
for agriculture. But like many other Syrian rivers, the bed of 
al-'Asi is so low that its water cannot be readily utilized. Hence 
those water-wheels, 1 for raising water to the level of the land, 
whose perpetual monotonous wailing has lulled to sleep success¬ 
ive generations of Hamatitcs since Roman days. 

The Iordan valley 2 is some sixty-five miles in length and 
three to fourteen in width. This singular crevasse receives 
considerable streams from the west watershed, which makes 
Palestine the overdrained land that it is, and ultimately spreads 
its water into the bitterest lake in the world. The unusual 
salinity of the water of the Dead Sea may be accounted for not 
only by the lack of an outlet but also by a prehistoric connection 
with the ocean. It has a high percentage of bromine, potash 
and magnesium chloride. Bituminous limestone and asphalt 
of excellent quality arc found in and around the Dead Sea as 
well as in Hasbayya at the south-western foot of Hermon. 

The faulted scarps of the Lebanon blocks and the long- 
drawn rift valley continued in the Jordan-Dead Sea depression 
mark the zone of intense earthquake activity. But the zone of 
seismic unrest is not limited to the great fracture .area. Part of 
the plateau east of Hermon and south of Damascus is crossed by 
lines of extinct volcanoes and overlaid here and there by old 
lava fields. Certain areas arc sprinkled with thermal springs as 
in Tiberias, the region of the Dead Sea and Palmyra. 

The history of Syria is more punctuated with earthquakes 
than its geography with volcanoes. At the northern extremity 
Antioch was scourged by earthquakes through the ages. In 
the first six centuries before Christ it was thereby damaged no 
less than ten times. 3 The walls of the world-renowned temple 
of the Sun in Ba'labakk bear scars of seismic disturbances, as 
do the extant Crusading castles. The sudden collapse of 
Jericho's walls on the occasion of the Israelite invasion as well 


1 Ar. sing, nd'urah, whence norm; sec below, pp. 292-3. 

1 Ar. Ghnwr nl-Urdunn, or nl-Ghawr. The Jordnn is also called Nahr nl- 
Shan ah (the watering-place); nbu-al-Fida*, Taqwlm al-Buldin, ed. M. Rcinaud 
nnd M. de Slnnc (Paris, 1840), p. 48. 

’ Ellen C. Semple, The Geography oj the Mediterranean Region (London, 
•93*)i P- 42 . 
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as the spectacular destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah at the 
south-west extremity of the Dead Sea, point to earthquakes, 
assisted in the case of the last two cities by fire due to earthquake- 
induced oil exudations and asphalt springs. Hebrew prophets, 
poets and historians drew upon their personal experience of 
seismic disturbances accompanied by tidal waves or the often- 
used imagery connected therewith when they made their early 
essays to describe the power and might of Jehovah." An earth¬ 
quake is reported in the New Testament to have occurred at the 
Crucifixion as well as at the Resurrection. 

Such tidal waves were especially destructive along the 
Phoenician coast. 1 yre and Sidon frequently suffered from 
them as well as from shocks. 1 2 * What made Tyre particularly 
vulnerable was its “ skyscraper ” style of buildings, some of 
which were seventy feet or more high. 2 The last severe earth¬ 
quake in northern Syria occurred in 1822 and converted Aleppo, 
among other cities, into a heap of ruins, destroying tens of 
thousands of human lives ; the last in Palestine took place in 
1837 and utterly demolished Safad. 4 5 

The eastern range constitutes the fourth strip in the Syrian The 
relief. Rising from a place south of Hims, it opposes Lebanon c “ ,crn 
by Anti-Lebanon s in almost equal length and height, falls 
swiftly from Hcrmon 6 upon the plateau of Hawran with its 
hilly neighbour to the west, al-Jawlan, 7 whence it continues in 
Transjordan through the hills of Gilead into the high tableland 
of Moab, ending in Mount Seir, 8 south of the Dead Sea. 

Anti-Lebanon is divided by the plateau and gorge of Ami- 
Barada (ancient Abana) into a northern part, 9 on the western L< ' banon 

1 Amos 5:8; 9:6; Is. 29:6; Jol> 9=5-6; 28:9; Ps. 60:2, 114:3-4; 

1 K. 19: 11; Num. 16:31-2. 

2 Scncoa, Questioner nat,.rales, Bk. VI, ch. I, §§ 11, 13; ch. 24, § S ; Slrabo. 

«k. 1 ch. 3 . § 16. » Strain), Bk. V, ch. 3, § 7. 

I-rancis R. Chesney, The Expedition for the Survey of the Euphrates and 
(London, 1850), vol. i, pp. 436, 441 ; II. B. Tristram, The Land of Israel, 

3rd ed. (London, 1876), p. 567. 

5 Lubnan al-Sharqi, the eastern Lebanon. 

6 Sirion in Ps. 29:6; Deut. 3:9; modem al-Jabal al-Shaykh, the grey-haired 
mountain; Jabal al-Thalj, the mountain of snow, in al-Maqdisi, Ahsan al-Taqdsim 
/» A/a rifat al-Aqalim, cd. M. J. dc Goejc (Leyden. 1877), p. 160; abu-al-FidiV, 
pp. 40, 68. 

7 From Hcb. Golan (circuit), classical Gaulanitis. Al-Jawlan is mentioned by 
Yaqut, Mu jam al-Buldan t ed. F. Wustenfeld, vol. ii (Leipzig, 1867), p. 159. 

Hcb. Sc'ir, practically synonymous with Edom. 

9 Called Sanlr by Arab geographers; Yiiqut, vol. iii, p. 170. 
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flank of which there is hardly a village, and a southern part 
featuring Hermon, which is one of the highest ( 93^3 ^ cet ) an< ^ 
most majestic peaks of Syria, and on the western slopes of 
which many villages flourish. Largely on account of its lower 
rainfall and sparseness of vegetation, Anti-Lebanon has a more 
scattered and less progressive population than Lebanon. Its 
population has always gravitated to it from eastern Syria. 1 
The eastern boundary of present-day Republic of Lebanon 
passes over Hermon, makes a detour around al-Zabadani and 
follows the crest of northern Anti-Lebanon. The Beirut- 
Damascus railway follows the Zabadani-Barada gorge. 

Arising in the rich upland valley of al-Zabadani village, 
Barada flows east, reclaims for Syria a large portion of what 
otherwise would have been a desert and creates Damascus, 
civilization’s outpost in the desert. After irrigating Damascus’ 
celebrated orchards called al-Ghutah, whose fragrance bestowed 
upon the city its Arabic honorific title al-Fayha’, the river 
sends off five arms or channels for the benefit of the streets and 
homes of the ancient metropolis. The present Damascus water 
system owes its origin to the early Umayyad caliphs. 2 * 

The surface of the Hawriin 1 plateau has the distinction of 
being predominantly volcanic with basalt rocks and rich soil. 
The lava field begins in the Tulul, south of Damascus, and 
covers an area of nearly sixty miles long by as many wide, the 
largest in Syria. 4 On the north-east the field is bounded by the 
black stony fastness of al-Laja’, 5 a refuge — as its Arabic name 
indicates — at all times to turbulent tribes, and on the south¬ 
east by the mountainous region called Jabal Hawran, or Jabal 
al-Duruz. The Druze occupation, however, is a comparatively 
recent event. It dates from the early eighteenth century subse- 

1 A hi al Jabal or Jaba lly un (people of the mountain, mountnincers) ordinarily 
refers to the inhabitants of the western range. 

1 Sec below, p. 482 

1 C lassiral Auranitis, biblical Bashan, Assyrian Ilaurnnu (cf. Luckenbill, vol. i, 
§§ <>72, 821), “ hollow land ”. In the narrow sense I.IawTiin is limited to the great 
plain east of nl-Jnwliin west of al-Laja' and Jabal al-Duruz; in the broad sense 
and as a mutafarri/iyah (political division) under the Turks it comprised all these 
three districts as well as ‘Ajlun. 

4 I). G. Hogarth, The Nearer East (New York, 1915), p. 66. 

* The Arnbs refer to it and its eastern neighbour al-§afa as al-xva'r , which 
corresponds to Trachon, its classical name. George A. Smith, The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land , I tth cd. (New York, 1904), pp. 615 seq. ;• do., Syria 
and the Holy Land (London, 1918), p. 29. 
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qucnt to party disturbances in the Lebanon.' This eastern 
bulwark of Hawran has an average height of 4000 to 5000 feet 
and intervenes between it and the desert. The volcanic region 
extends west to include al-Jawlan. Treeless and with very few 
springs, Hawran bears abundant wheat and good pasture. The 
soil consists of disintegrated black lava and red loam, rich in 
plant food and retentive of moisture, overlying the limestone 
which elsewhere forms the surface rock. The archaeological 
remains range from dolmens — handiwork of primitive man — 
to ruins of Roman and Byzantine roads, aqueducts, reservoirs, 
buildings and fortifications which testify to its once thriving 
condition and to the fact that it was at one time a granary of the 
empire. Today it still provides Palestine and Lebanon with 
wheat as it did in the days of the Hebrews and the Phoenicians. 

1 he volcanic tracts of the Hawran region extend south-east 
through the Hamad desert into those stony fields of al-Hijaz 
called harrahs. 2 - Transjordan proper continues the Upper 
C retaceous layers ot the eastern range and culminates in the 
north in Mount 'Ajlun (4137 feet) and its neighbour Mount 
Gilead 3 (3397 feet). In the south near al-Karak 4 it rises to a 
height of 3775 feet above the sea, while the sandstone strata near 
Petra attain the height of 4430 feet. 

I he plateaus of north-eastern Hawran and Transjordan Syrian 
pass gradually into steppes, harrahs and sands merging at last l> ‘ SCM 
into the great wasteland called the Syrian Desert. 5 This is the 
fifth and last distinct zone in Syrian structure. The desert 
plains are often rocky and calcareous but seldom stony. This 
desert is a continuation of the great Arabian Desert, the Syrian 
part of the Arabian oblong, and separates Syria from al-Traq. 

It is the desert bay that intervenes between the eastern and the 
western horns of the Fertile Crescent. The desert bordering on 
the eastern horn, or al-Traq, is called in its northern part 
Badiyat al-Jazirah (Mesopotamian Desert) and in its southern 
part Badiyat al-'Iraq or al-Samawah. The surface of the south¬ 
western half of the Syrian Desert, al-Hamad, is partly stony and 
partly sandy and is covered with grass in spring. The Syro- 

1 Sulayman abu-'Izz-al-Din, “ TawatJun al-Duruz fi Hawran ”, al-Kultiyah, 
vol. xii (1926), pp. 313-23; sec below, pp. 686-7. 

Ar. for volcanic tracts. J Heh. for hard, stony region; Ar. Jil'iid. 

4 Lc Crac of the Crusades, see below, pp. 596, 601. 

5 Badiyat al-Sha'm. 
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'Iraqi desert is a huge triangle whose base rests on the Gulf of 
al-'Aqabah on the west and the Gulf of al-Kuwayt on the cast 
and whose apex reaches toward Aleppo in the north. At its 
widest this desert is some 800 miles. Its nomadic denizens trade 
with the settled population on both sides, act as middlemen, 
guides and caravancers and in remote times built such cities as 
Palmyra, which lay on the trans-desert route between the east 
and the west. Their blood throughout the ages served as a 
perennial reservoir of biological vitality to the urban population, 
supplying it with fresh infusion either through conquest or by 
peaceful penetration. But normally Bedouins resist the tempta¬ 
tion to settle down, and in quest of pasture for their flocks they 
roam the desert plains which are blanketed with grass after the 
rain. Bedouin hospitality to guests is not reflected in hospitality 
to innovations. If the mainspring of progress in a settled 
community lies in the attempt to change and adapt the condi¬ 
tions of life and environment, the secret of survival in a nomadic 
community consists in accepting those conditions and adapting 
one’s self to them. 

Several of the streams which trickle down the eastern slopes 
of the Syrian eastern range arc vanquished in the struggle with 
the desert and lie buried in its barren soil. The struggle between 
the sown and the desert, old as time, is a central fact in the 
physical geography of that part of the country. The desert, 
which in many of its aspects resembles the sea, has in its move¬ 
ment through history behaved like a mighty one, endlessly 
repeating the pattern of ebb and flow. The struggle has its 
counterpart in the equally ancient conflict between the Bedouins, 
the “ have-not ” nomads of the desert, and the settled agricul¬ 
turists, the " haves ” of the fertile plains. Centuries before and 
centuries after the Israelites, covetous eyes from the desert 
turned toward the neighbouring lands " flowing with milk 
and honey 
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The stage on which the drama of Syrian historv was played 
has been described in its geologic and geographic setting in the 
last chapter. In this chapter it will be further described in its 
physical features including climate, flora and fauna. 

I he ruling feature of Syrian climate is an alternation of a 
rainy season from mid-November to the end of March and a 
dry season covering the rest of the year. This is in general true 
of the whole Mediterranean region and is due to its location on 
the margin between two zones of sharply contrasted precipita¬ 
tions : the dry trade wind or desert tract of Africa on the south 
and the westerly winds on the north. It is these moisture¬ 
bearing westerlies which all the year round bring rain from the 
Atlantic to middle and northern Europe. They are in winter the 
prevailing winds in Syria ; in summer the heat belt moves 
northward from the equator, and the country for months 
approaches the arid conditions of the Sahara. The variability 
of climate which characterizes the northern United States and 
is said to promote energy does not obtain anywhere there. 

As the prevalent westerlies, at times associated with cyclonic 
storms, sweep over the Mediterranean they become more filled 
with moisture. They then encounter the Lebanon and the 
central hilly ridge of Palestine and rise. In rising the air 
expands and is forced to part with some of its contents in the 
form of rain. Proximity to the sea, the relief of the land, altitude, 
distance from the desert and the interplay of Mediterranean and 
Saharan influences are therefore the determining climatic 
factors. The result is that the coastal strip of the western flank 
of the Syrian highlands receives the largest amount of yearly 
precipitation, which decreases as one goes from west to east and 
from north to south. 

• Records bear witness to this result. The average annual 
rainfall in Beirut for the forty-one years ending July 1926 was 
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}5-y inches. On the Palestinian coast the mean annual rainfall 
has been 23 inches. Four thousand feet above Beirut in al- 
Shuwayr, the average for the twenty-five years ending July 1926 
was 597 inches; in Jerusalem, 2550 feet above the Palestinian 
coast, 25 6 inches. At Kasarah, in the central trench flanked by 
the parallel highlands, the general average is 24-8 inches ; in 
the Jordan valley 5-5 inches. After the central Palestinian 
highlands little precipitation occurs until farther east where the 
hills of Transjordan cause the air to ascend and part with what 
remains of its moisture, thus almost skipping the southern 
Jordan valley. Behind the double rain-screen of Lebanon, 
Damascus receives only 10 inches. On the summit of the Trans¬ 
jordan escarpment the mean annual rainfall is 27-55 inches; 
but east Transjordan receives only 3-9.' On the whole the 
Palestine-Lebanon coast receives more than twice as much 
precipitation as the corresponding coast of southern California 
and lower California. 

The mean annual temperature in Beirut is 68° F. The 
maximum degree of temperature recorded in the observatory of 
the American University of Beirut was 107-06° F. on May 18, 
1916; the lowest was 29-82° on December 30, 1897, and 
January 25, 1907. 2 In the Lebanon coastlands humidity reaches 
its maximum, strangely enough, in July with an average of 
75 per cent, its minimum in December with an average of 60 
per cent. 3 In winter the dense, cold, dry anti-cyclonic influences 
of Central Asia spread over the eastern plateau region of Syria 
giving it frost and snow, a phenomenon hardly ever experienced 
along the coast. 

Along the littoral, the temperature is moderated by the 
influence of the sea, which is warmer in winter and colder in 
summer than the earth. The double-wall barrier and the in- 
between moat serve to shut off the cooling sea winds from the 
interior. 1 he dust-laden winds blow from the desert and the 
summer heat in such cities as Damascus and Aleppo becomes 
intense. I he thermometer occasionally registers in Palestine as 


' Mnn$ur Jurd&q, " Hawi* Jntwl Lubn&n", al-Kulllyak, vol. xii (1926), 
PP- 4 , 3 * , 4 I Ashbcl, “ Rainfall Map of Palestine, Transjordan, Southern 

.Syria, Southern Lebanon ”, 3rd cd. (Jerusalem, 1942). 

2 Jurdaq in al-Kulliyah , vol. xii (1926), p. 412. 

1 W. B. Fish, “ The Lebanon ”, The Geographical Review , vol. xxxiv (1944), 
p. 243 * 
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high as 100 F. m the shade ; m the Jordan valley it may reach 

\ 3 ° • Most dreaded of the east and south-east hot winds is the 

simoom, or sirocco,- which is particularly oppressive and dry 

with a humidity at times under to per cent, making it difficult to 

breathe. It is frequent through spring and autumn, when it 

often reaches the coast and announces the coming of rain. On 

the fringe of the desert it is often laden with fine penetrating 

sand. It was probably a day in which such a wind blew that 

was chosen by Arabian Moslem generalship for confronting the 

Byzantine army defending Syria at the decisive battle of Yarmuk 
in 636. 2 


Much of the rain water percolates through large expanses of Eros,on 
imestone rock and is thus lost. Some of it gathers in subter¬ 
ranean channels and gushes out in the form of springs. The 
prevalence of limestone in the Lebanons and Palestine thus 
introduces another unfavourable factor in addition to the minor 
one of a shimmering dusty landscape, noticed above. It 
restricts the water-supply and results in reducing human settle¬ 
ment especially in Anti-Lebanon. 

Whatever water does not soak through the calcareous layers 
flows into streams and rivers which swell into torrents after 
every heavy rain-pour and shrink in the drought of summer into 
mere dribbles if not disappear altogether. The onrush of water 
down the highlands, with its concomitant processes of erosion 
and denudation, has resulted through the ages in rendering 
barren tracts of land which were once flourishing. This pheno¬ 
menon has misled certain scholars to the belief that there have 
been substantial climatic changes within historic times in Syria 
and neighbouring lands in the direction of desiccation. 3 As we 
shall see later, 4 this hypothesis is based on entirely fallacious 
evidence. No climatic changes or rainfall fluctuations suffice to 
explain the seemingly strange phenomenon, commonly en¬ 
countered in eastern Syria, involving vast tracts once thriving 


Simoom comes from Ar. samum, poisonous, pestilential; “ sirocco " 
• k° m j F# cast ’ through Italian. The sirocco, popularly supi>o.scd to last 

tnree days, corresponds to the khamsin (Ar. for fifty) in Egypt. ' 

, W, P P For up-to-date charts of temperature, rain and wind 

* 945 ) LhaF CS C ° m >lcr ' A P er < u sur ie * climats dc la Syne et du Liban (Beirut, 

ehB J |2 , | SWOrt h Huntington * Pokstinc and its Transformation (Boston, 1911), 
4 Below, p. 293. 
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and populous but now impoverished and depopulated. The 
practical identity of crops since ancient times (exclusive of 
plants introduced by Arabs from the east in medieval times and 
by natives from the New World in modern times), the persistence 
of tillage methods and the preservation through the ages of 
virtually the same seasonal dates for ploughing and harvesting 
militate against any theory of desiccation through climatic 
changes. The real causes of decline in land productivity have 
been the denudation of the hillside by the running rain water 
and winds, the failure of certain springs, deforestation and 
grazing which have deprived the loose soil of roots to hold it 
together, neglect or destruction of irrigation works by barbarian 
invasion or nomadic attacks and the possible exhaustion of the 
soil in certain spots. 1 

Three contrasted zones of vegetation lie side by side in the 
Syrian area. The coastal plain and the lower levels of the 
western highlands have the ordinary vegetation of the Mediter¬ 
ranean littoral. Evergreen shrubs and quickly flowering, 
strongly scented spring plants characterize this zone. The 
plants that have provided the main food crops of man, e.g. 
wheat, barley, millet (dhurah), which were first domesticated 
there, 2 still flourish. Maize was introduced later. To onions, 
garlic, cucumbers and other vegetables known from earliest 
times i were added in modern times tomatoes, potatoes and 
tobacco from the New World. Almost all American cereals 
(except maize and some forms of oats), vegetable crops, and 
common temperate zone fruit trees (except pecan and persimmon) 
came from Asia, more particularly the Near East, through 
Europe 4 TheLadhiqiyah (Latakia) tobacco is famous allovcrthe 
world. The crop of ancient fruits, including figs,olives,dates and 
grapes, was later enriched by the introduction of new varieties 
such as bananas and citrus products. Sugar-cane came from 
the east with the Arab conquerors. The absence of summer 
rains necessitates irrigation for some of these crops, and the 
baking Mediterranean sun, whose relentless rays reach the 
parched land almost daily throughout the dry season, ripens 
the fruit to perfection. The predominant trees in this zone 

1 Semple, p. loo. * Sec above, p. l6. 1 Sec above, p. 26. 

* Walter T. Swingle, “Trees and Plants We Owe to Asia", Asia, vol. xlitf 
( 1943 ). P- 634. 
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are scrub oaks, Mediterranean pines, mulberry and beeches 

ttu**)* P eciduous trees werc formerly, no doubt, more plentiful 

he shrinkage ot the wooded zone was detrimental to the extent 
that forests retarded the erosion of the soil in the uplands. 

Along the crests of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon the lowered 
winter temperature kills off the subtropical palms and shrubs 
of the coastal region and only such hardy trees as firs, cedars 
and other coniferous plants survive. This constitutes the second 
floral zone. Arid in their northern portion the Anti-Lebanon 
heights present a striking contrast to western Lebanon. 

In the third floral zone, represented by the canyon-like 
trough and the plateaus of eastern Syria, the intense heat in 
association with a diminished rainfall produces a steppe regime 
in which trees all but disappear, grasses tend to have a seasonal 
existence and only coarse shrubs or bushes survive. Poverty of 
trees and prevalence of dry, thorny bushes likewise characterize 
the plateau at the fringe of the Syrian Desert. The Orontes and 
the Jordan flow in deep beds and arc of little use for irrigation. 

The Iransjordan and Hawran plateaus are fortunately so 
situated as to face the broad wind-gap formed by the compara¬ 
tively low Samaritan and Galilean hills and to be high enough 
to condense enough of the moisture left to permit pasturage. In 
ancient as in modern times Hawran was the granary of Syria 
and the probable source of wheat export from Palestine to 
lyre, 1 and even to Greece. 

These three zones of vegetation result from the fact that two 
distinct floral regions meet in Syria : that of the Mediterranean 
with that of the West Asiatic steppeland. The interposition of 
the Lebanon Mountains introduces a new element and imposes 
a change due directly to the effects of altitude. It makes the 
transition from Mediterranean to continental influences un¬ 
usually abrupt. 2 Banana plantations, winter-sport resorts and 
desert oases are therefore encountered within a range of sixty 
miles from the sea. But everywhere the contrast between the 
landscape in spring, when the foliage is at its best, and in 
summer, when the increased heat has burned up vegetation, is 
very striking. 

1 I K. 5 : 11 ; sec below, p. 293. 

2 Cf. H. B. Tristram, The Survey of Western Palestine : The Fauna and Flora 
oj Palestine (London, 1888), pp. xix-xxii. 
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In ancient times the only fruit plants cultivated on a large 
scale were the three drought-resisting species: the fig, the vine 
and the olive. The vine was introduced by the Phoenicians into 
the Greek lands and thence into Italy. The olive accompanied 
or followed the vine on its travel from cast to west.' The olive 
tree demands little and yields much. Its fruit formed and still 
forms one of the main dishes in the diet of the lower classes. To 
the south of Beirut one of the largest olive orchards in the world 
stretches for miles. Olive oil was consumed as food, 2 taking the 
place of butter which is more difficult to preserve, and used for 
burning in lamps, 3 for ointment and making perfume 4 and for 
medicinal purposes.* It filled the horn of Samuel when he 
anointed the first king over Israel 6 and acquired such sacrcd- 
ness that to this day it is used in smearing the brow of the 
dying. The pulp of the fruit after it was crushed was fed to 
animals and the crushed stones served as fuel. Ever since 
Noah's dove returned with an olive branch, its leaf has been 


an emblem of peace, a sign of happiness. In the arboreal con¬ 
vention reported in the Book of Judges (9: 8 ), the Palestinian 
plants acknowledged the superiority of the olive tree by naming 
it first to be king over them. 

The most magnificent and renowned among the trees of 
Lebanon is the cedar (Cedrus libatii), whose virtues of strength 
(Ps. 29: 5), durability (Jer. 22: 14), majesty (2 K. 14:9! Zech. 

11 : 1-2) and suitability for carving (Is. 44 : 14-15) were sung by 
ancient poets, prophets and historians. The cedar provided the 
early Lebanese with the finest timber for constructing their sea¬ 
faring ships and attracted kings from the Tigro-Euphratcs and 
the Nile valleys, where no large trees could flourish. Unfortun¬ 
ately today it does not constitute as much of the glory of Lebanon 
as it anciently did (Is. 35:2; 60 : 13). It survives only in small 
batches — bouquets on the bare breast of Lebanon — the best 
known of which is that above Bisharri, where upward of four 
hundred trees, some perhaps a thousand years old, still grow. 7 


1 For other Syrian trees introduced into Italy sec below, pp. 293-4. 

1 1 Ch. 12:40; Ezek. 16:13. * Ex. 25:6; Matt. 25:3. 

4 Ex. 30:25; 2 Sam. 14:2; Ps. 23:5. 

5 Is. 1 : 6 ; Mk. 6:13; Luke 10 : 34. 6 I Sam. 10: 1. 

7 Consult George E. Post, The Botanical Geography 0f Syria and Palestine 
(London, 1885?), pp. 36-7. Albert E. Rtithy, Die Pflanu und ihre Teile im 
biblisch-hebrdischen Sprachgebrauch (Bern, 1942), pp. 41-2. 
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I he highest is about eighty feet. They are popularly referred 
to as arz al-Rabb . the cedars of the Lord. One of them was 
adopted as the emblem of the modern Republic of Lebanon. A 
smaller and younger grove survives above al-Baruk, to the 



CEDAR OF LEBANON 

This is the cedar tree in the grove above Bisharri chosen as emblem of the Kepubli 
of Lebanon and of the American l niversitv of Beirut 


< 


south, where it is called ubhul Centuries of exploitation of 
the groves, culminating in their use by the Ottoman Turks for 
railroad fuel in 1914-18, have not only stripped the mountains 
of their best trees but have also accelerated the process of 

' Strictly a species of juniper (Juniperus sabina); Hcb. rrrz, Ar. arc is cedar. 
ft * | C r?° worc * s arc °^ tcn confused. The erez wood used in the ritual of cleaning 
alter defilement by contact with a leper (Lev. 14: 4) or a dead body (Num. 19: 6) 
is evidently juniper, which grew in the wilderness and by the water (Num. 24: 6). 
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erosion, which is always a hindrance to reforestation. 

Goats and sheep, particularly goats, contributed to facilitat¬ 
ing the process of erosion by eating up grass and young sprouts 
on*the hillsides, leaving the soil loose and more exposed to the 
action of running water. Because of the relief of the Lebanon 
Mountains and the overdrainage of the Palestinian highlands 
Syria has always had scant natural grazing for cattle and 
horses, but the sheep and goats can find enough forage. 

Originally an American wild animal, the horse found its way 
in remote prehistoric times, when America and Asia formed one 
single continent, into Eastern Asia. In its wild form it appears 
as early as Natufian times in Palestine. 1 2 It was domesticated in 
early antiquity somewhere cast of the Caspian Sea by Indo- 
European nomads. It was later imported into Mesopotamia on 
a large scale by the Kassitcs and through them made its way 
into Western Asia some two millenniums before Christ, lhe 
Hittites passed it on to the Lydians, and the Lydians to the 
Greeks. The Hyksos introduced the horse into Syria and 
thence into Egypt some eighteen centuries before the Christian 
era. From Syria it was also introduced before the beginning of our 
era into Arabia where, as the Arabian horse, it has succeeded more 
than anywhere else in keeping its blood free from admixture. 1 

Like the horse the camel is of American origin and migrated 
to North-eastern Asia millions of years ago. Thence it made 
its way through Kashmir and India, where its fossil bones have 
been found, into north-western Arabia and thence southern 
Syria. The first known reference to the camel in literature is in 
Judges 6: 5, describing the Midianitc invasion of Palestine in 
the eleventh pre-Christian century. The earliest known draw¬ 
ings of this animal belong to Stone Age days and were recently 
found in Kilwah, 3 Transjordan, where it is rendered in two 
carvings in one of which it is poised in space behind a Mesolithic 
ibex. 4 The representation is that of a small one-humped camel, 
still the typical Arabian camel of today. A fine picture of a 

1 Dorothea M. A. Bate, " A Note on the Fauna of the Athlit Caves " t Journal 
of the Roy al Anthropological Institute , vol. xlii (1932), pp. 277*8. 

2 Ilitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 20*21. 

2 In Jabnl al-Tubayq, at the south eastern l>oundary of Transjordan. 

4 Hans Rhotcrt, Transjordanien: vorgeschichtliche Forschungen (Stuttgart, 
1938), P- 176, ph IS. No. P- 224, pi. 26, No. 1; Agnes Horscfield, ‘•Journey 
to Kilwah ", The Geographical Journal, vol. cii (1943), pp. 71-7. 
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dromedary, with rider, was found at Tel! al-Halaf and dated 
3000 to 2900 B.C. 1 The presence of a rider leaves no doubt that 
the animal was domesticated. At Jubayl a figurine of Egyptian 
origin, dating from the first half of the second millennium before 
Christ, represents a camel lying in the characteristic recumbent 
position. 2 Other Egyptian statuettes belonging to the Old 
Kingdom (,ca . 2500 B.C.) and found in Jubayl leave no doubt of 
the existence of the camel at that time as a beast of burden. 

Another animal introduced from arid Asia through Arabia 
is the ancient breed of broad fat-tailed, long-fleeced sheep, which 
is still the common type. It is mentioned in biblical and classical 
literature. 3 The strange practice of fattening sheep that has 
survived in Lebanon by forcing food through the mouth and 
manipulating the jaw by the hand was known in ancient Egypt 
as evidenced by relief sculptures of animals that look like gazelles 
or goats on tombs going back to the Sixth Dynasty. 

Besides the camel and horse Syria has the donkey, mule and 
other draught animals, and in addition to goats and sheep its 
domestic animals comprise cows, dogs and cats domesticated 
from the earliest of times. 4 Cattle, sheep, goats, hogs and 
chickens are all Asiatic animals which were domesticated and 
introduced into Europe and thence America. 5 The character¬ 
istic wild animals are the hyena, wolf (now rare), fox and jackal, 
roe and fallow deer. The gazelles, which can go without water 
for a long period, are rapidly disappearing. The amazing oryx, 
that can live in the fastnesses of the desert and survive without 
water, is now probably extinct. The last ostriches were evidently 
killed in the late twenties of this century in Jabal al-Tubayq. 
Lions and leopards, common in Crusading times, 6 have now 
disappeared. Snakes, lizards and scorpions are common, 
especially in the southern part of the country'. The character¬ 
istic birds are the eagle, vulture, owl, partridge and others 
familiar to students of biblical literature 


a p° n ^PP t ‘ n * ie ' rn > Tell HalaJ, p. 140, and pi. xxi a, facing p. 136. 

. ,e ! T *.. ontet, Byblos et 1 'flgypte (Paris, 1928), p. 91, No. 179; "Allas” vol. 
0929). pi In. No. 179. 

4 Ex 29:22; Lev. 3:9; Herodotus, History, Bk. Ill, ch. 113. 
acc above, pp. 15-16. 

\ Swingie in Asia, vol. xliii (1943). P- <>34 I Childc, p. 46. 

sarnah ihn-Munqidh, Kttdb al-Ptibdr , cd. Philip K. Hitti (Princeton, 1930), 
P* 104 seq 144 ; tr .An Arab Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the Period of the 
Crusades (New York, 1929), pp. 134 seq., 173 - 
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THE ADVENT OF THE SEMITES 


In its broad outline the history of the peoples of Syria may be 
divided into five main divisions : 

(1) The pre-literary age, treated in the preceding chapters; 

(2) The Semitic period, beginning with the Amorites ( ca. 

2500 B.C.) and ending with the fall of the Neo-Baby¬ 
lonian (Chaldaean) Empire in 538 B.C., followed by the 
Persian hegemony; 

( 3 ) The Greco-Roman period, ushered in by the conquest of 
Alexander the Great in 333 B.C. and ended with the 
Arab invasion of A.D. 633-40 ; 

(4) The Arab Moslem period, which lasted until the Ottoman 
Turkish conquest in 1516; 

(5) The Ottoman period, which came to an end with the 
first world war. 

Throughout this long and chequered history there was 
hardly a time in which Syria in its entirety stood as an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign state by itself under native rulers. Its forced 
unity was always accomplished by the will of an external power. 
Ordinarily it was either submerged in a larger whole or parti¬ 
tioned among native or foreign states. Only during the second 
phase of the Scleucid kingdom (301-141 B.C.), 1 with its capital 
at Antioch, and during the Umayyad caliphate (A.D. 661-750), 
with its capital at Damascus, did the political centre of gravity 
lie in Syria itself. Under the Moslem Mamluks (1250-1516), 
it formed an adjunct of Egypt. The Nile in Egypt and the 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia were unifying forces. Syria had no 
corresponding physical agency. In fact its physical structure 
tended to produce diversity rather than unity. 

The name Syria is Greek in form. It appears as SHRYN in Nomen- 

clature 


1 See below, pp. 237, 245. 
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Ugaritic literature 1 and as Siryon in Hebrew, 2 where it is used 
for Anti-Lebanon. The name of a part was later extended to 
include the whole. T he word Lebanon is also Semitic, 3 but 
appears in earlier Cuneiform records. A north Euphratean 
district was known to the Babylonians as SU-RI. 4 * Between 
" Syria " and “ Assyria ” there is probably no etymological 
relation. s In Greek and post-Greek times the term was ex¬ 
panded and applied to the entire country, and was thus used 
until the end of the first world war. Generally it covered the 
area between the Taurus and Sinai, the Mediterranean and the 
'Iraq desert. To Herodotus 6 Palestine was a part of Syria — 
as it was to the Turks — and its inhabitants were the Syrians of 
Palestine. William of Tyre 7 and other historians of the Crusades 
also considered Palestine a part of Syria. “ Palestine ” also 
comes from Greek, but was originally “ Philistia ", which 
perpetuates the name of the Indo-European Philistines, who 
occupied the coastal region in the latter part of the thirteenth 
pre-Christian century, about the same time that the Israelites 
from Egypt were endeavouring to occupy the interior. 8 Thence 
the name spread to include the whole area as far as the desert. 

The terms Syria and Syrian do not occur in the original 
Hebrew of the Scriptures but arc used in the Scptuagint for 
Aram and Aramaeans. Some classical writers mistakenly speak 
of the Syrians as identical with the Assyrians. The Arabs gave 
the country a new name, al-Sha’m, the one to the left (i.e. north), 
in opposition to al-Yaman, the one to the right (south), all from 
the standpoint of al-Hijaz. 0 In English “ Syrian ” has been 
applied until recently as an ethnic term to the population of all 
Syria, but now it is used only to designate a citizen of the Syrian 

1 Early fourteenth century b.c. ; Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 

• 94 «). P- 142. 

1 Dcut. 3 :9; Ps. 29:6. 1 Sec above, p. 32. * Sec below, p. 74. 

* Cf. Ernst Herzfcld in Mojaltat al-Majma' al-’I/mi al-'Arabi, vol. xxii (1947), 

pp. 178-81, where this etymology is accepted. 

6 Bk. I, ch. 105; Bk. II, chs. 104, 106; Bk. Ill, chs. 5, 91. Cf. Josephus, 
Antiquities, Bk. I, ch. 6, § 2. 

7 History of Deeds Done Beyond the Sea, tr. Emily A. Babcock and A. C. 
Krey (New York, 1943), vol. ii, p. 5. 

* Sec below, pp. 180-81. 

* Maqdisi, p. 152; abu-al-Fid&\ p. 225; see below, p. 547. For the limits 
of al-Sha’m consult ibn-Hnwqal, ol-Afasdlik w al-Mamilik , cd. M. J. dc Goeje 
(Leyden, 1872), p. 108; Yuqut, vol. iii, p. 240; Gnudcfroy-Dcmombyncs, La Syrie 
d Vlpoque des Mamelouks (Paris, 1923), pp. 6 seq. 
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Republic. As a linguistic term it refers to all Syriac (Aramaic,- 
speaking peoples, including those of al-'Iraq and Persia, and as a 
religious term to the followers of the old Christian church of 
-Syria, some of whom settled as far away as southern India.* 

To the Romans Syrus meant any Syriac-speaking person, 

Jut the Roman province of Syria extended from the Euphrates 
to Egypt. It was so bounded by Arab geographers 2 and was so 
recognized until the end of the Ottoman period. 3 The physical 
unity of this area, in the past popularly called Syria, has its 
correspondence in cultural unity, though not in ethnic or in 
political unity. It constitutes a roughly homogeneous area of 
civilization sharply distinguished from the adjacent areas 
Only between it and the other horn of the Fertile Crescent, the 
eastern one, has the cultural boundary been always fluid. 

The determining factors in the history of Syria and its people Deer- 
arc three : first its geographic configuration as a conglomeration mininK 
of different regions reflected in a hodge-podge of population — uToT' 
a crazy quilt of ethnic groups and religious denominations. So 
cut up is the surface of the land that nowhere did the geography 
provide wide enough locale for the development of a strong 
comprehensive state. The second factor is its strategic position 
as a connecting link between the three historic continents, which 
exposed it to hazards and invasions from all sides. Babylonians 
and Assyrians, Egyptians, Hittites, Persians, Macedonians and 
Romans, Arabians, Mongols and Turks, Crusaders and sundry 
others attacked at different times and occupied the land in part 
or in full. 1 he third factor is its proximity to the two earliest 
seats of dynamic culture, the Sumero-Babylonian on the east 
and the Egyptian on the south. In subsequent times the 
country was open by sea to Indo-European influences from 
Crete, Greece and Rome, and by land to Indo-Iranian influences 
from Persia and India. 


Perpetually and easily brought into touch with the outside 
world through the great international highway, Syria was ex- 


The great 
inter¬ 
national 


highway 

1 Arabic: makes a distinction, using Sun in the first sense and Suryani in the 
last two. Sec below, p. 171. 

2 E.g. I$pikhri, p. 55; abu-al-Fida\ p. 225. 

3 See Smith, Historical Geography, pp. 3-4; Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of 
international Affairs , vol. i, The Islamic World (London, 1927), pp. 347-8; 
Cornelius Van Dyck, al-Mir'dt al-Wadiyah fi al-Kurah al-Ardlyah (Beirut, 

1886), pp. 119-20; cf. Dussaud, p. 1. 
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posed to cosmopolitan influences and to the onrush of remnants 
of broken communities. In its southern part modern Baha ism 
has been shielded from destruction and exists side by side with 
such a fossil of ancient faith as Samaritanism. In its central 
section Druzc and Maronite communities of medieval origin 
still flourish. In the north Nusayri and Assassin sects still 

subsist. 

This great international highway may be traced from its 
rudiments in the Delta of the Nile, along the coast of Sinai — 
whence it sends a branch south to the copper and turquoise 
mines of the peninsula and another branch, farther cast, to the 
frankincense lands of South Arabia. It then turns northward 
along the Palestinian coast, not very close to the sea, to Carmel. 
Here it bifurcates, with one part skirting the coast through 
Tyre, Sidon, Byblus and other Syrian ports, and the other part 
turning inland through the plain of Mcgiddo, over the Jordan at 
its northern course and then straight north-cast to Damascus. 
Here a branch goes through the Syrian Desert via Palmyra to 
link the centre of Syria with the centre of Mesopotamia, suc¬ 
cessively represented by Babylon, Ctcsiphon and Baghdad. 
From Damascus the main highway turns west, crosses the Anti- 
Lebanon at the Zabadani corridor and shoots north through 
Hollow Syria, following the Orontcs through Qadcsh into 
northern Syria. On its way at Qadcsh it sends a branch that 
connects with the Mediterranean through the Nahr al-Kabir 
gorge ; the same course is followed by the present-day railway 
After sending a branch in northern Syria through the Syrian 
Gates of the Amanus to the sea and another north-west through 
the Cilician Gates of the Taurus into Asia Minor, the highway 
swerves east through the Syrian Saddle 1 to the Euphrates and 
thence on to the Tigris and southward to the Persian Gulf. 

Sargon, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Pompcy, 
'Amr ibn-al-'A?, Napoleon, Allenby, Abraham, Moses, the 
Holy Family, all these and many others trod some part of this 
great caravan trade route. On it flowed in ancient and medieval 
times cargoes of ivory and gold from Africa, myrrh, frankin¬ 
cense and condiments from India and South Arabia, amber and 
silk from Central Asia and China, wheat and lumber from the 
plains and mountains of Syria. But the caravans carried more 

1 See below, p. 70. — 
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than that ; they bore an invisible cargo of ideas. The wheat 
was consumed. The amber was used to satisfy the passing 
fancy of some damsel. But the ideas were not all lost. Some 
germinated in Syrian minds and contributed to the production 
of that composite culture, called Syrian, which was a fusion of 
native elements plus others from the surrounding cultures. The 
native element itself represented deposits which numberless 
migrations and invasions had left. 

The fourth of the determining historic factors is the fact Tmi- 
that throughout its history the land, especially in its eastern and dwcller ' 
southern margins, has been the scene of unceasing struggle hou*w. 
between the nomads and the settled. One great pulse through d " ullcr * 
the whole of Near Eastern history has been recurring raids and 
invasions by Bedouins who coveted the fuller life enjoyed by the 
urban population of adjacent lands. A large part of the history 
of Syria is the story of that surge and resurge on the part of 
restless, half-starved desert neighbours who by peaceful or force¬ 
ful penetration set their hearts upon the occupation of the tilled 
land. With little property, greater mobility and more endurance 
the tent-dweller had the advantage over the house-dweller. The 
story of the early Israelites, as recorded on the pages of the Old 
Testament, provides the most elaborate illustration of this 
perennial transition from nomadism to urbanism. But the 
Israelites were not the first Semites to experience this transition. 

Many Semites before them and many after them passed through 
the same stages in their relation to Syria. 1 

I he term Semite comes from Shem in the Old Testament Who 
through the Latin of the Vulgate, the assumption being that the 
Semites were the descendants of Noah’s eldest son. According 
to scientific usage, however, the term is a linguistic one ; it 
applies to him who speaks or spoke a Semitic tongue. The 
Semitic languages arc now recognized as a distinct family 
comprising Assyro-Babylonian (Akkadian), 2 Canaanite (Phoeni¬ 
cian;, Aramaic, Hebrew, Arabic and Ethiopic. Within this 
family the members manifest striking points of similarity, and 
as a group differ from other linguistic groups, the Hamitic being 
1 Cf. above, p. 44. 

1 Akka<l(u) t Semitic equivalent of Sumerian Agadc , was originally the name of 
the capital of Sargon, founder of the first Semitic empire, but later applied to the 
country. The city lay where the Tigris and Euphrates came close together and is 
mentioned in Gen. io: 10. 



Arabia, 

I he cradle 
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the nearest of kin. Chief among the points of similarity within 
this linguistic family are : a basic verbal triconsonantal stem, a 
tense system with only two forms (really aspects) perfect and 
imperfect —, and a verbal conjugation that follows the same 
pattern. In all the members of the Semitic family the basic words 
— such as personal pronouns, nouns denoting blood kinship, 
numbers and chief members of the body — arc almost alike. 

This linguistic kinship among the Semitic-speaking peoples 
is the most important bond that justifies their inclusion under 
one name, but is not the only bond. A comparison of their social 
institutions, religious beliefs, psychological traits and physical 
features reveal impressive points of resemblance. 1 he inference 
is inescapable : at least certain ancestors of those who spoke 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Amoritic, Canaanite, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Arabic and Abyssinian — before they became thus differenti¬ 
ated — must have formed one community speaking the same 
tongue and occupying one locale. 

Where was the home of that community? The most 
plausible theory makes it the Arabian peninsula. The geo¬ 
graphical argument presented in favour of Arabia brings out 
the desert nature of the land with the sea encircling it on three 
sides. Whenever the population increases beyond the capacity 
of the narrow habitable margin of land to support it, it tends to 
seek elbow-room available only in the northern and more fertile 
neighbouring land. This involves the economic argument 
according to which the Arabian 1 nomads have always lived on 
the verge of starvation, and the Fertile Crescent provided the 
nearest place for the supply of their needs 

Around 3500 B.C. a Semitic migration from the peninsula 
moved north-eastward and spread its component nomadic parts 
over the settled and highly civilized Sumerian population of 
Mesopotamia, producing the Akkadians (later called Baby¬ 
lonians) of history. As the Semites intermarried and intermixed 
with their non-Semitic predecessors in the Tigro-Euphrates 
region they acquired from them the knowledge of building and 
living in homes, planting and irrigating lands and, what is 


1 The distinction between the use of " Arabians M for the inhabitants of the 
peninsula and of “ Arabs ” for all Arabic-speaking peoples — who may have been 
by nationality Persian, Mesopotamian, Syrian, Egyptian, etc., and as a result of 
the Moslem conquest adopted the Arabic tongue and were mostly Islamized — was 
first recommended in Hitti, History of the Arabs , p. 43, n. 3. 
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even more important, reading and writing. The Semitic tongue 
which they brought with them prevailed and became the medium 
through which the Euphratcan culture expressed itself through 
countless generations. 

A millennium or so after the first migration another one 
from the desert brought and deposited the Amorites in the 
northern plains of Syria. This migration comprised the people 
who were seen later in occupation of the maritime plain calling 
themselves Canaanites and called Phoenicians by the Greeks 
with whom they traded. 

Between 1500 and 1200 B.C. a third exodus from Arabia 
introduced the Aramaeans into Coele-Syria and the Damascus 
region and spread the Hebrews in the southern part of the 
country. About 500 B.C. still another Arabian outflow estab¬ 
lished the Nabataeans north-east of the Sinaitic peninsula, with 
their capital at Petra, which attained an amazingly high degree 
of civilization under Roman auspices. 

The final eruption from Arabia on a huge scale was that of 
the early seventh Christian century, under the banner of Islam, 
in which the flood covered not only Syria but the rest of the 
Fertile Crescent as well as Egypt, northern Africa, Persia and 
even Spain and parts of Central Asia. The last migration is 
cited as the historical argument by the proponents of the theory 
that makes Arabia the original home of the Semites. To this 
they add a linguistic argument to the effect that Arabic has 
preserved in many respects the closest kinship to the mother 
Semitic speech — of which all Semitic languages were once 
dialects — and a psychological argument to the effect that the 
Arabians, especially the denizens of the desert, have maintained 
the purest Semitic traits. 

Punctuated with about a thousand years between one and 
the other — as if that was the time necessary to fill the human 
reservoir of Arabia to the point of overflow — these inundations 
are sometimes spoken of as waves. In reality they are more like 
other human movements of history which begin by a few persons 
moving, others following, many more going after them, until 
the movement reaches a peak and then begins to recede. The 
date for the migration is that of the peak or the time in which the 
movement became widely noticeable, though it may in actuality 
have covered scores of years before and after. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE AMORITES: 


MRST MAJOR SEMITIC COMMUNITY IN SYRIA 


First among the major Semitic peoples to seek and find abode En.cr .he 
in the Syrian area were a group whose name for themselves is Amor,,es 
unknown, but who were called Amoritcs by their eastern neigh¬ 
bours, the Sumerians. 1 he word is therefore non-Semitic. It 
means westerners. The Amorite capital city Mari, just below 
the mouth of the Khabur (also a Sumerian word), is etymologi¬ 
cally identical with the name of the country A-MUR-RU, MAR-TU, 
westland, which was likewise the name of their early deity, a 
god of war and hunting. Later the Babylonians extended the 
name to cover the whole of Syria, and called the Mediterranean 
“ the great sea of Amurru 

The first reference to the land of the Amoritcs appears as 
early as the time of Sargon {ca. 2450 B.C.), the first great name 
in Semitic history. 1 Gradually Amoritcs begin to make their 
appearance in Central Syria, Lebanon and as far south as 
Palestine. “ Lebanon ”, “ Sidon ” and ” Ascalon ” are said 
to have Amoritic endings. Modern 'Amrit 2 on the north 
Phoenician coast perpetuates the name. It was then that Syria, 
exclusive of some pockets inhabited by Hurrians and other non- 
Semites, was first Scmitized — an aspect which it has main¬ 
tained through the ages until the present day. Before Sargon 
overran Amurru, its capital Mari was the seat of one of the 
early Sumerian dynasties. Sargon deposed the Sumerian 
conqueror, Lugal-zaggisi of Ercch, who claims in one of his 
inscriptions that “ he had conquered the lands from the rising 
of the sun unto the setting of the sun ” and that “ he made 
straight his path from the Lower Sea, from the Euphrates and 
Tigris, unto the Upper Sea ”. 3 In the course of the twentieth 

1 Amo Pocbcl, Historical Texts (Philadelphia, 1914), p. 177. 

1 Egyptian 'mrt, classical Marathus. 

1 F. Thurcau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kdnigsinschrijten 
(Leipzig, ,907), p . ,55. 
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century the city and the country around it became Amorite in 
population, culture and control. The Semitic invaders must 
have established themselves on top of an earlier and more 
civilized Mesopotamian society, and it may be assumed that 
prior to that they roamed over the northern territory and al- 
Biqa' as Bedouins following their Hocks and herds. 

This transition from the pastoral to the agricultural stage has 
been dramatized by a Sumerian poet who lived shortly before 
2000 B.C., when Amorites were occupying Babylonia: 


The 

archive* 
of Mari 


For the Amorite the weapon [is his] companion, 

... he knows no submission. 

He cats uncooked meat, 

Through his whole life he docs not possess a house, 

His dead companion he docs not bury. 

[Now] Martu possesses a house [ '(] . . . 

[Now] Martu possesses grain. 1 

His nomadism was perhaps based on the ass; the camel was 
not yet in wide use as a domesticated animal. 2 In the eighteenth 
century he was still using the ass for sacrifice. 

Not only did the Amorites establish a state in the middle 
Euphrates and overrun all Syria, but they also overran and ruled 
Mesopotamia proper. Between 2100 and 1800 B.C. they founded 
several dynasties from Assur in the north to Larsa in the south. 
Most important among these was that of Babylon, the first to 
arise in that city, to which the earliest great lawgiver of antiquity 
Hammurabi (d. ca. 1700), belonged. 5 It was this Hammurabi 
who conquered Amurru and incorporated it in his Babylonian 
empire. 

1 his conquest consigned Mari into oblivion until only a few 
years ago when a site called Tell al-Hariri (mound of the silk 
man) was excavated * and turned out to be ancient Mari (Mari). 


1 Edward (liicm, Sumerian Religious Texts (Upland, 1924), pp. 20-21. 

2 Albright, The Stone Age , pp. 120-21, 

, p . ’ T - Clft y’ S ‘ h 1 es *. in *! is : Th ' Land of the Northern Semites 

(Philadelphia, .9^), and The Empire of the Amorites (New Haven, 1919), that 
• he culture of the Sem.t.c Babylonians had. if not its origin, at least a long develop¬ 
ment in the land of the Amon.es, that the Amorites had a vast empire as early as 
the fourth and fifth millenniums and that the generally accepted theory of the 
Arabian origin of the Semites is utterly baseless, has not been sustained. 

.y.Andre Parrot; see his reports. " Lcs Peinturcs du palais de Mari ", Syria, 
\ol. xvin (1937), pp. 324-54; * Lcs Fouilles dc Mari”, Syria, vol. xix (1938), 

pp. 1-29; vol. xx (1939), pp. t-22. Now over a mile west of the Euphrates the 
city in antiquity stood on the bank of the river. F 
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The finds proved to he among the most notable discoveries of 
modern times. They comprised over 20.000 , uneiform tablets, 
a number unsurpassed by any outside of Nineveh. I he 



c UNi: I FORM TABLET OF YAHDUN-LIM, FATHER OF ZIMRI-LIM, 
FOUND IN THE ROYAL I'ALACE OF MARI 


language is mostly Akkadian, but the vocabul ary and gram¬ 
matical peculiarities leave no doubt that those who wrote them 
spoke Amoritic or West Semitic as distinct from Akkadian or 
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East Semitic. The tablets represent the archives of Zimri-Lim 
( ca . 1730-1700),' the last king of Mari, whose kingdom was 
destroyed by the greatest monarch of the age, Hammurabi. 
Among the tablets are letters by kings and officials, business, 
administrative and economic documents and valuable reports. 2 
One letter reveals that horse-drawn chariots were already known, 
another that fire signals were used as a measure of national 
defence or flashing news. The civilization of the Amorites, as 
reflected in the language they wrote, was a blend of Amoritic, 
Hurrian and Babylonian elements. 

In these tablets Halabu (Ar. Halab, Aleppo) appears as the 
capital of Yamkhad, 3 Gubla (Jubayl, Byblus) as a centre for the 
manufacture of cloth and garments, Qatana (later Qatna, 
modern al-Mushrifah, north-east of Him§) as an important 
centre, and Harranu (Ar. Harran, biblical Haran) — one of the 
stopping stations of Abraham as a nomadic shaykh on his way 
to found the Hebrew nation in Palestine — as an Amorite 
princedom. In fact the documents reveal that all these cities 
were centres of Amorite dynasties or under Amorite princes, and 
not only that, but that around 1800 B.C. practically the whole 
region from the Mediterranean to the highlands of Elam was 
dominated by Amorite princes. The name of a Byblus prince 
Yantin-'Ammu suggests Amorite origin ; 'amtnu means clan. 

The palace of Zimri-Lim, which yielded the tablets, com¬ 
prised some 300 rooms with elaborate mural frescoes with 
panels, borders and well-executed figures of men and deities — 
one of the show places of the world, as one of the tablets puts it. 
It covered more than six acres and was provided with bath¬ 
room and toilet facilities. 4 Two rooms with benches and desks 
look like school-rooms. One brilliantly coloured painting repre¬ 
sents the king receiving the emblems of power from Ishtar. 


* W. F. Albright, “An Indirect Synchronism between Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
<*#r. 1730 B.c. , Bulletin , American Schools of Oriental Research , No. 90 (laic), 
pp. 9-10. \ 


1 Georges Dossin, “ Lcs Archives cpistolaircs du palais de Mari ”, Syria, 
VO. XIX (1938), pp. 105-26; •• Lcs Archives Iconomiqucs du palais de Mari”, 
vol. xx (1939), PP- 97 - 113 - 

• u I,S -r k ' ng Yn , rI ™ Lim had Amoritic name; W. F. Albright, " Western Asia 
m the Twentieth Century B.c : The Archives of Mari ”, Bulletin, American 
schools of Oriental Research 9 No. 67 (1937), p. 27. 
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ROYAL INVESTITURE: THE KING OE MARI RECEIVES FROM 


ISHTAR THE INSIGNIA OE ROWER 


The bearded royal personage, assisted by a goddess behind him, receives from 
shtar with his left hand the stick and circle while his right is raised in adoration, 
hs turban and garment arc characteristic of those of the first Babylonian dynasty, 
shtar appears in her military aspect, armed and with her right foot on a couchant 
*on. She is assisted by a god and a goddess standing behind her. Below them 
t y , ° goddesses hold vases from which water spouts and in which fish move up and 
own, the theme being fertility. On the right hand of the panel are stylized trees 
and animals and a date palm 
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The palace architecture and the documents reveal a state of 
culture undreamt of before, and rivalling those of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. 

The prosperity of the Amoritc land was partly based on its 
irrigation agriculture and partly on its commercial relations 
with its neighbours. From the Gulf of Alexandretta, where the 
sea takes its largest bite from the land, to the western bend of 
the Euphrates — a distance of some too miles — the land forms 
a natural corridor between the littoral and the Mesopotamian 
region. Corridors arc important in both commercial geography 
and the history of ideas ; they give direction to the process of 
cultural fusion. Here the multiple barrier of mountains from 
the north and the west and of desert from the south is reduced 
to a single low passage which gives access to a valley on one 
hand and to a sea on the other, and has therefore been properly 
called the Syrian Saddle. 1 The Saddle lies at the foot of the 
Taurus Mountains and is therefore referred to at times as the 
“ piedmont ”. It is the terminus of the line of communication 
which, starting from the Persian Gulf, goes up the Tigris to the 
environs of Nineveh and there turns west to the Syrian seaports, 
linking Tell al-Halaf, Harran, Mari, Aleppo and other ancient 
towns. It is on this plain that continuous Syrian history com¬ 
mences, with the Amorites as its first Semitic representatives. 
Since then, as transit land, Babylonians, Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Chaldacans, Persians and Macedonians have endeavoured in 
turn to control it. Its grassy plain receives io to 20 inches of 
annual rain, enough to maintain ample herbage for animals and 
passing caravans. After the rains parts of it look like golf links. 
Streamlets from the Taurus and waters from the Euphrates 
irrigated its cities. 

At the turn of the second pre-Christian millennium the focus 
in Syrian affairs was on the north with Amorites playing the 
leading role. A century after the middle of that millennium the 
focus shifts to Central Syria, with the Amorites still occupying 
the centre of the stage. Meanwhile Egypt, setting out upon its 
first career as an imperialist power, had brought under its sway, 
thanks to the mighty sword of Thutmose (d. 1447), the Napoleon 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, a large part of Syria. 2 Another 
gigantic power and a rival of Egypt was looming high in 

1 Semple, p. 184. * See below, p. 129. 
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the northern horizon, the Hittites. 1 In between was caught the 
Amorite state or states of Central Syria which, judging from the 
Tell al- Amarnah tablets — our most important source — covered 
at their height a large part of northern Lebanon with its sea¬ 
board, Cocle-Syria, eastern Lebanon and the Damascus region. 

One of their dynasts, Abd-Ashirta, 2 an Egyptian vassal, bursts 
onto the pages of history with a letter in poor Akkadian — the 
lingua franca of the age — to Pharaoh Amenhotep III (d. 1375) 
introduced by cliches which sound servile and abject to us now 
but which were a part of the protocol of the day : 

To the king, the sun, my lord, thus saith Abd Ashirta, thy slave, 
the dust of thy feet. At the feet of the king, my lord, seven times 
and seven I fall down. Behold, I am the servant of the king and the 
dog of his house and all Amurru for the king, my lord, I guard. 3 

At the time of writing, Abd-Ashirta was in the Phoenician i nlcr - 
town Irqat, 4 which he had conquered, but the centre of his na,ional 
kingdom evidently lay on the upper Orontes. He had helped Si* 
the Hittites to conquer Amki 5 and was now playing the two ends 
against the middle — professing loyalty to Egypt, seemingly 
co-operating with the advancing Hittites, but in reality attempt¬ 
ing the conquest of new territories on his own account. One city 
after the other, both inland and on the coast, fell into the hands 
of Abd-Ashirta and his son Aziru, or were plundered by them 
and by those who made common cause with them. Certain 
vassals of Egypt were bought off; others were disposed of. 

Qatna was occupied, so was Hamah. Ubi (the region of 
Damascus) 6 was threatened and Damascus itself was later 
seized. Arwad, Shigata, Ambi, al-Batrun 7 and others on the 
coast were all captured. The Arwaclites, perhaps due to trade 



2 41 The slave of Ashirta " or Ashirat; see below, p. 118. 

2 J. A. Knudtzon, Die el-Amarna-'Ta/eln (Leipzig, 1908), No. 60; cf. A. H. 
Sayce, Records of the Past , new scries, vol. v (Ixmdon, 1891), pp. 97-8; Samuel 
A. B. Mercer, The Tell el-Amarna Tablets (Toronto, 1939), No. 60. 

4 RQT of the Egyptian annals, classical Arka, modern 'Arqah, about 12 miles 
north-cast of Tripoli; referred to in Gen. 10:17; 1 Ch. I : 15. 

5 Plain between Antioch and the Amanus; see above, p. 39, n. 2. 

6 DI-mash-qa of the tablets. Sec below, p. 163. 

7 AR-WA-DA, shi-ga-ta, am-bi, bat-ru-na. Shigata is not modern Zagharta 
(SagarStim of the Mari letters) but Shaqqa north of al-Batrun. Ambi, Ampa of 
the Assyrians, Anafa of the Arabs, Nephin of the Crusaders, is modern Anfah 
between Shaqqa and Tripoli. Batruna, Gr. Botrys, is modem al-Batrun. Abel, 
Giographie , vol. ii, p. 4; Dussaud, p. 117. 
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rivalry with the Gublites, seem to have been since the days of 
Thutmosc anti-Egyptian. Only Simyra,' the residence of the 
Egyptian deputy, and Gubla, 2 scat of the pro-Egyptian Canaan- 
itc Rib Addi, who also held a portion of the interior and claimed 
authority over the coast as far as Simyra, held out. At last 
Simyra succumbed and Gubla, cut off from her hinterland and 
unable to carry on her lumber trade with Egypt, could not 
survive. One wailing letter after another some fifty in all 3 
did the loyal Rib Addi dispatch to his sovereign in Egypt report¬ 
ing the treachery of Abd-Ashirta " the dog 4 and Aziru, and 
fervently praying for aid, but all to no avail. 

At one time Amenhotep bestirred himself and sent a detach¬ 
ment — instead of an army with himself at its head as his 
predecessor Thutmosc would have done — which succeeded in 
recovering Simyra and temporarily quelling the revolt but which 
could not cope with the threatening danger from the north 
represented by the Hittitc advance. 

The death by violence of Abd-Ashirta removed the actor 
from the scene but not the act. His son and successor Aziru 
carried on with the same Machiavellian technique. Nor did 
the accession of Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton, 1 375 —1 35^) * change 
the Egyptian side of the picture ; if anything it made it worse. The 
new Pharaoh was apparently more interested in his religious 
reforms than in the defence of the realm. 

As Aziru and his brothers and allies start capturing more 
cities, Rib Addi starts a new series of talcs of woe expressed on 
clay tablets in cuneiform and dispatched to the Pharaoh and his 
agents. " Formerly at the sight of an Egyptian, the kings of 
Canaan fled from before him, but now, the sons of Abd-Ashirta 

1 §u• MuR, pMR of Egyptian annals, classical Simyros, perhaps modem Sumra, 
just north of the mouth of al-Nahr al-Kabir; referred to in Gen. io: 18. 

1 Biblical Gebal (mountain, surviving in modem Jubayl), Eg. KDN, KPN, KPNI 
Gr. By bios, L. Byblus. 

1 Some preserved in London, others in Berlin; C. Bezold, The Tel! el-A mam a 
Tablets in the British Museum (London, 1892), Nos. 12-2$; C. R. Condcr, The 
Tell A mama Tablets , 2nd ed. (London, 1894), pp. 48 seq.; Knudtzon, Nos. 68 seq.; 
Mercer, Nos. 68 seq. 

4 Nos. 75, 85. 

5 An innovator in religion, he substituted the worship of Aten (Aton, sun's disk) 
for that of Amon, changed his name accordingly (splendour of the sun's disk) and 
transferred his capital from Thebes to Akhctaton, whose site is now called Tell 
al-*Amamah (hill of the 'Amamnh, more correctly *Am&rinah, plural of [banu-] 
'Amran, name of an Arab tribe which settled there at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century). 
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mock the people of Egypt and with bloody weapons they 
threaten me." 1 In another letter he complains that the sons of 
Abd-Ashirta had given people and officers to the land of Suri 
as a pledge. 2 Ullaza, Ardata 3 and other towns were soon in 
Aziru's hands. Simyra was recaptured and destroyed, as he 
claimed, to “ prevent it from falling into Hittite hands ”. And 
when the Pharaoh demanded its rebuilding Aziru promised to 
comply within a year as he was too hard pressed defending the 
king’s cities against the Hittitcs. For the same reason, as he 
repeatedly explained on other occasions, he was unable to 
comply and go to the Egyptian court to see " the beautiful face 
of my lord ” 4 and render an account of himself. 

In due course, however, Aziru, having extracted through the 
Egyptian agent an oath that no harm would befall him, did go 
to Egypt, only to return and renew his allegiance to the Hittite 
conqueror of northern Syria, Shubbiluliuma. 5 Meanwhile Rib 
Addi, who felt " caught like a bird in a net ”, was becoming 
desperate. He sent his sister and her children for refuge in 
'l yre, 6 whose king Abi-Milki did not join the disaffected dynasts 
and indulged, Rib Addi-likc, in sending wailing letters to Egypt. 
He himself later fled from Gubla to Beirut. 7 His wives and sons 
were handed over to Aziru. And when Beirut was threatened 
he continued his flight to Sidon 8 which, unlike its rival Tyre, 
had allied itself with the Amorites. There the clutches of Aziru 
at long last overtook him. 

Thus was Egypt obliged to yield not only northern Syria but 
also Phoenicia, which was an important source of raw material 
to her. Syria and Palestine began to fall increasingly apart. 

The curtain then falls on the Central Syrian Amorites and 

1 No. 109. 

1 No. 108. In other letters su-BA-Rt, zu-ba-ri, is used instead of Suri. The 
land is closely related to Mitanni in northern Syria, and the name is said by some 
scholars to have given us " Syria cf. Ignacc J. Gclb, Hurrions and Subarians 
(Chicago, 1944), p. 48; Alexander H. Krappc, “The Anatolian Lion God”, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. lxv (1945), p. 153. 

> ul-la-za, classical Orthosia, modem ArtQsi, at the mouth of al-Biirid, just 
north of Tripoli; ar-da-ta is Ardat, near Zagharta; Abel, Glographit, vol. ii, 
p. 4; Dussaud, p. 85. 

4 Nos. 164-7. J See below, pp. 130-31. 

6 5UR-RI, preserved in the modem name §Qr. 

7 be-RU-ta, Egyptian bi-’ru-ta, today the most flourishing city from among 
all those cited; b'iroth means wells; Zcllig S. Harris, A Grammar oj the Phoenician 
Language (New Haven, 1936), p. 85. Cf. Josh. 9:17; 18:25. 

1 ji-du-na, so named after a god of fishing and hunting. 
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the centre of interest shifts farther south. The Hittites were 
entrenched in North and Central Syria, and the immediate 
successors of Ikhnaton carried on no serious campaigns. The 
Tell al-'Amarnah letters show that while the Hittites were 
occupying the northern territory the southern territory was 
being invaded by new hordes, the Khabiru, 1 drifting evidently 
with the Aramaeans, the new Semitic wanderers, from the 
desert. Certain scholars identify the Khabiru with the Sa-Gaz, 
mercenaries in the Hittite army co-operating with Abd-Ashirta. 
In one of his last letters to Ikhnaton, Rib Addi refers to them : 
“ Since thy father returned from Sidon, since that time, the 
lands have fallen into the hands of the Gaz ”. 2 

As the Khabiru penetrated into Palestine they found it, at 
least in part, occupied by earlier Semites, the Amorites. The 
historical links between the many Amoritc kingdoms and 
communities in Syria widely scattered, in time and place, are 
missing. Nor can we be certain that the Amorite movement 
into the south was a mass movement. The term Amorite, like 
the term Hittite, evidently shifted its meaning in course of time 
and was loosely applied. The Amorites may have been in the 
south as the ruling class. 3 One of the principal sources used by 
Old Testament historians and prophets gives them a dominant 
position in pre-Israelitish Palestine and makes all the inhabitants 
of the mountain land and of Transjordan, prior to the influx 
of the Israelites, 4 Amorite. 5 The other principal source makes 
the inhabitants, especially of the wasteland, Canaanitc. It is 
evident that in the thirteenth century Amorites were in control 
of strategic sites and hill-tops in southern Syria, and that they 
founded some of the settlements that later developed into those 
mighty Canaanite cities before whose walls and towers the 
Israelitish newcomers stood aghast. 

In due course the Israelites succeeded in wresting the control 
from Amorite and Canaanite hands. By overrunning Sihon 
and its more northerly Amorite neighbour, Bashan, Trans- 
jordanic Syria was gained. 6 The chief of Bashan, Og, “ the 

1 See below, pp. 160-61. » No. 85. 

1 Albrecht Alt, “ Volkcr und Staatcn Syricns im friihen Altcrtutn ", Der alte 
Orient, vol. xxxiv, No. 4 (1936), p. 2. 

* Descendants of Israel, i.e. Jacob (Ex. 9: 7), grandson of Abraham. 

* Num. 13:29; Josh. 24:8, 18; Amos 2 :10; Ezek. 16: 3, 45. 

Deut. 2: 30 teq .; 3:1 seq. 
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remnant of the giants ”, had a gigantic stature ; his iron 
bedstead " (basalt sarcophagus ?) measured nine by four cubits. 1 
To Amos (2 : 9) the Amoritcs were cedar-high and oak-like in 
strength. On the monuments Amorite statures appear tall and 
martial. Their size and culture must have so impressed the 
primitive and short troglodytic inhabitants of southern Syria 
that legends grew that a giant race came and intermarried 
with the daughters of men — legends which were passed on to 
the Israelites. 2 Such legends, common to many other peoples, 
seem to have some connection with the appearance of metal¬ 
lising newcomers. 3 In this case it must have been bronze. The 
early Amoritcs hardened their copper spearheads, daggers and 
knives by hammering, then by alloying with tin. 1 he earliest 
Palestinian bronze daggers bear affinity to those of North 
Syria. Thence the smelting of bronze was introduced into 
Palestine prior to 2500 B.C. 

Amorite physiognomy belongs to the so-called Armenoid 
type, characterized by brachyccphalic (round) heads and 
prominent noses. The same type is found among South 
Arabians. 4 The earliest representations of Asiatic captives, 
those of Pharaoh Sahure (ca. 2553-2541), belong to this type. 
The same is true of those represented in the mural paintings of 
Bani Hasan bringing kohl (Ar. kit/tl) to the “ administrator of 
the eastern desert ” (ca. 1900 B.C.). Here the Amorite shaykh 
Absha, probably from South Palestine, appears with his clans¬ 
men and clanswomen in elaborately woven multicoloured tunics, 
with leather sandals on the feet of men and shoes or socks on 
those of women. The men arc black-bearded with bird-like 
faces, hooked noses, grey irises and black pupils. Absha leads 
the procession. Following the women arc a man and his 
donkey with a water-skin slung upon his back and a plectrum 
in his hand to play his eight-stringed lyre. The patient-looking 
donkey bears a saddle-cloth to which arc tied a throw-stick and 
a spear. Other arms borne by the men include javelins and 
composite bows. A carved ivory from the latter part of the 
First Dynasty (ca. 2800 B.C.) reproduces a Semite in a costume 

' Deut. 3:11. » For still earlier legends see above, pp. 27-8. 

1 M. E. Kirk, “ An Outline of the Cultural History of Palestine ”, Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly, vol. lxxv (1943), P- 22. 

4 Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 30. 
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he presumably wore in battle — a fringed loin-cloth reaching 
almost to the knees 

The Amorite language left us no inscriptions of importance ; 
only names of places and princes remain. Nevertheless, we 
can be sure that it differed only dialectally from Canaanite. In 
fact it may be considered East Canaanite as opposed to West 
Canaanite or Phoenician. 

In its primitive form Amorite religion could not ha\ 'C Amorite 
differed from the Semitic nature worship prevailing among the ,el ' g,on 
early nomads of the Syrian Desert and Arabia. Behind the 
tribal martial deity Amurru stood a host of ill-defined gods, 
many of whom later figured in the Canaanite pantheon. Chief 
among these was Hadad (in Akkadian Adad or Addu), 1 also 
known as Rammanu (thunderer), a god of rain and storms 
exemplifying a prevalent type throughout Western Asia and 
represented in association with the bull and thunderbolt. Later 
he became the great Ba'al. As chief god of the West he was 
known as Martu. Another prominent deity, Rashap, 2 may have 
had some connection with fire. The Egyptians of the New 
Empire adopted him from the Canaanites. Dagon, worshipped 
by the Amorite conquerors of Babylon, was basically a food 
god. A temple dedicated to him has been excavated at Ugarit. 

The Philistines adopted him as a fish god and he was especially 
revered at Gaza (Gha/.zah). All these gods are cited in the 
Mari tablets. 

Amurru had a consort in the person of Ashirat, mistress of 
lusty energy and joy — of the common Ishtar type. She was the 
chief female deity. Prc-Israelitish serpent worship appears to 
be associated with a female deity and may have been introduced 
by Amoritcs. In the South Arabian pantheon this goddess is 
associated with the Moon-God. The name corresponds to 
Hebrew asherah, the sacred pole or tree trunk, a well-known 
cult object. 3 

Conspicuous among the cults introduced into southern Syria 
by the Amoritcs was that of the sacred pillar (monolith), which 
evidently represented the tribal deity and was set up in some 

1 In a Tell al-'Amamah letter (No. 52) from the king of Qa|na begging Ainen- 
hotep III for aid, probably against the Ilittites, the king calls the Pharaoh " my 
Addu”. The Qa|na letters (Nos. 52-5) have a number of Hurrian glosses. Sec 
below, p. 172. 

2 See below, p. 174. J Sec below, p. 121. 

.. 
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ritually clean spot, usually a cave with a limestone altar near by 
polluted by ncf tool.' The Semites who in Gezer displaced the 
earlier population and practised sacrifice of the first-born as well 
as foundation sacrifice and built the megalithic high places were 
Amoritcs. 2 One of the earliest references to foundation sacrifice 
occurs in a Sumerian poem cited in part above, 3 where we are 
told the Amorite raised his temple court “ upon a dead man . 
The Amorite religious institutions and practices were carried 
on by their kinsmen and successors, the Canaanites. 

• Cf. Ex. 20: 25. 1 See above, pp. 24-5 ; cf. below, p. 123. * P- 
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The Canaanitcs, later called Phoenicians by the Greeks, were 
the second Semitic community, after the Amorites, to figure 
prominently in Syrian affairs. Both Canaanitcs and Amorites 
belonged to the same migration. The ethnic difference between 
them is therefore basically nil, though the Amorites must have 
gradually assimilated Sumerian and Hurrian elements while 
the Phoenicians assimilated other native elements. The 
cultural difference stems from the fact that the Amorites had 
their original centre in northern Syria and therefore came under 
Sumero-Babylonian influence; the Canaanites had their geo¬ 
graphic centre in the littoral and were oriented Egypt-ward. 

The religious difference was mainly one of development and 
adaptation to local environments. The linguistic difference was 
merely dialectal, both being members of the Western Semitic 
branch to which Hebrew belongs. 1 This same branch could be 
designated north-western in distinction from the south-western, 
which is Arabic. 

The name of the land, Canaan, hitherto considered Semitic Canaan 
meaning lowland, 2 as opposed to the highlands of Lebanon, has 
recently been suspected of being non-Semitic in origin. 1 he 
new etymology makes it Hurrian knaggt, purple dye, which 
gave Nuzi Akkadian kinakhni (Ktnakhkhi of the Tell al- 
‘Amarnah cuneiform), Phoenician Kena', Hebrew Kena an, 
land of purple. 3 At the time in which the Hurrians came into 
close contact with the Mediterranean coast, in the eighteenth or 
seventeenth century, the purple industry must have been the 

1 See above, pp. 67-8. 

* Frpm the stem kana , be low or humble. See Smith, Historical Geography, 

PP- 4'S » Claude R. Condcr, Syrian Stone-Lore (London, 1896), pp. 2-3 ; C. Autran, 
Phiniciens (Paris, 1920), p. 4 ; cf. Lewis B. Paton, The Early History oj Syria and 

Palestine (New York, 1901), pp- 68-9. . , e n- 1 .• •• 

> W. F. Albright, " The Role of the Canaanitcs in the History of Civilization , 

Studies in the History of Culture (Menasha, 1942), p. 25 ; cf. Alt in Der alte Orient 
vol. xxxiv, No. 4 (1936), p. 25. 
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dominant one in the land. Likewise the term Phoenicia, from 
Greek phoinix ,‘ means purple red and refers to the same 
industry. First applied by the Greeks to those of the Canaamtes 
with whom they traded, the term Phoenician became after about 
1 200 B.C. synonymous with Canaanite. These Semites of Syria, 
not unlike many other ancient peoples, must have been made 
up of communities more conscious of tribal and local differences 
than of national unity and had to await a foreigner to give them 
a general name. 

First applied to the sea-coast and western Palestine, the 
name Canaan became the standard geographical designation of 
Palestine and a large part of Syria. This was the first designa¬ 
tion of Palestine; all others are secondary. In the early docu¬ 
ments of the Old Testament the term Canaanite was applied in a 
broad sense to all inhabitants of the land without any racial 
connotation, and “ the language of Canaan ” z was used as the 
general designation of the Semitic tongue of Palestine. 

Canaanite religion and language begin to emerge from the 
mists of Semitic antiquity toward the beginning of the second 
millennium before Christ, but the ancestors of those called 
Canaanites must have been in occupation of the land for a 
millennium or more before. This may be inferred from place 
names as revealed by modern archaeology. Such cities as 
Jericho, 3 Beth-shean, 4 and Megiddo, 5 with clear Canaanite 
names were founded prior to 3000 B.C. Others like Akko, 6 
Tyre, 7 Sidon, 8 Gubla, Arka and Simyra, 9 with good Semitic 
names which may be considered Canaanite, make their appear¬ 
ance in inscriptions in the first half of the second millennium. 

In consequence of the configuration of Canaan and its City- 
strategic position between the seats of mighty powers that arose s,a,C! 
in the valley of the Nile, the valley of the Tigris and Asia Minor, 
the Canaanites never succeeded in establishing a strong unified 
state. They were rather grouped into small communities, each 

1 Cf. G. Bonfantc, " The Name of the Phoenicians ", Classical Philology , 
vol. xxxvi (1941), pp. I scq. 

2 Is. 19: 18. 1 Yercho, inoon city, modem Ariha. 

4 Or Beth-slian ( beth-shan , house of the god Sha’an), modem Baysan. Sec 
below, p. 120. 

5 Or Megiddon, derived from gadad , to cut or hew, modern Tell al-Mutasallim. 

6 Acco (‘akko, sultriners, hot sand), Gr. Ptolemais, modem 'Akka. 

7 Sdr, rock, modem $ur. 8 Sidon , fishery, modern $ayda\ 

9 See above, p. 72. 
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headed by a king who had presumably risen to power from a 
landed nobility. Each community would be nucleated round a 
city fortified by crenelated walls and defensive towers,' to which 
the rustic population would rush in time of danger for refuge 
and would repair in time of peace as a market and social centre. 
Such fortified cities constituted the chief defence against inva¬ 
sions from strong neighbours or raids from nomads. But the 
partition of the land into petty city-states, often at war among 
themselves and internally unstable through discord among 
nobles aspiring for local sovereignty, left the whole country at 
the mercy of aggressive neighbouring powers. 

The earliest Canaanitc settlements spread themselves all 
along the coast from Casius to south of the Carmel, 2 but the 
few indentations of the coast-line limited the number of natural 
harbours. The Amanus and Casius in the north, however, and 
the Palestinian highlands in the south afforded no adequate 
bulwark against rear attacks as did the lofty Lebanon. It was 
at the feet of Lebanon, therefore, that the great and enduring 
settlements clustered and flourished : Tripoli, 3 Botrys, 4 Byblus, 
Berytus, Sidon, Tyre. These, with Arka, Simyra, Aradus 5 to 
the north, and others formed a mosaic of diminutive, self- 
sufficient, autonomous city-states. In southern Syria, Gaza 6 
and Ascalon 7 lie on the coast, but a number of other Canaanite 
cities — Gczer, Lachish, Mcgiddo, Hazor, Shechem, Jerusalem 8 
— lie inland. All these and several others arc mentioned in the 
campaign reports of Thutmosc III (early fifteenth century before 
Christ) and the Tell al-'Amarnah letters and are described in the 
Books of Joshua and Judges. 

The cities were small in area. Gczer and Hazor, 9 two of the 
largest, covered fifteen to sixteen acres; Jericho covered only 
six. An easily defended mound or a water spring may have 
been the determining factor in the choice of the site. But Gezer’s 

1 Sing, migdol ; the Semitic form has survived in Arabic majdal appearing in 
plucc names. 

J Ar. Kirmil, from Scm. karmel t garden land. 

* Gr. (three cities), modem Tarabulus. The name of the ancient Phoenician 
town, which stood on the shore and did not figure prominently until the Persian 
period, is still unknown. Sec below, p. 224. 

4 See above, p. 71. * A non-Semitic name. 

6 From * aizdh , strength, firmness, modem Ghazzah. 

7 Hcb. Ashqeldn , modem 'Asqalin. 1 Sec below, p. 161. 

• See below, p. 147. 
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wall, as revealed by modern excavation, was as thick as sixteen 
feet; Jericho’s ramparts rose to a height of twenty-one feet. 1 
Such were the mighty Canaanite strongholds that scared Moses’ 
spies. 2 The military chariot which the Canaanites introduced 
into the land was their chief weapon of defence. The horse was 
introduced about the time of the Hyksos 3 ( ca . 1750 B.C.). 
Other offensive weapons included a bow and a bronze- or flint- 
tipped arrow, a short dagger, a curved knife — remains of all of 
which have been found — and a heavy club of hard wood. 

I he rural population must have been sparse, and the entire 
number of inhabitants of pre-Israelite Palestine could not have 
exceeded a quarter of a million. 4 Cities simply grew and followed 
no pre-arranged scheme. Canaanite houses of the fifteenth 
century, as unearthed by the archaeologist’s spade, were, on the 
whole, poor in construction and irregular in plan. The houses 
of the poor were small in size and crowded together as in old- 
style villages of today. Those of the well-to-do had for a centre 
a courtyard around which the rooms were grouped. Some were 
evidently provided with a granary and a special cistern. 5 

Certain cities — Aradus, Sidon, Tyre — had a double line island 
of defence. Their citizens occupied in each case twin settle- cmes 
ments, one on the mainland, where they traded or cultivated 
their orchards, and the other on adjacent islets, to which they 
scampered whenever the Assyrian wolf pack, for instance, burst 
through the mountain passes. The Aradians, whose coast settle¬ 
ment was called in Hellenistic days Antaradus, 6 huddled them¬ 
selves on their rocky islet, Manhattan-wise, in diminutive 
skyscrapers. Their ingenuity was manifested in achieving 
water-supply for their isle. Rain water from roofs was stored 
in cisterns and supplemented by tapping a submarine spring 
by sinking over it a huge inverted funnel to which a leathern 
hose was attached. 7 This is perhaps the earliest record of a 
fresh-water submarine spring. 

1 Garstang, Heritage of Solomon , pp. 109-10; A.-G. Barrois. Manuel d'areheo - 
logic biblique , vol. i (Paris, 1939), pp. 145 teq. 

2 Num. 13:28. J On this people see below, p. 146. 

4 Garstang, Heritage of Solomon , p. 107. 

5 Macalistcr, Excavation of Gczer, vol. i, p. 169; for description of other houses 
consult Barrois, pp. 251 seq. 

6 Tortosa of the Crusades, modem Tarsus, north of 'Amrit, where some of the 
most remarkable of Phoenician ruins — a shrine and tombs — are still observable. 

7 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, §13. 
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Tvrc on the islet was “ built in the same manner as Aradus ”. 1 
The islet was joined to the mainland by a half-mile mole which 
Alexander built when besieging it. 2 Recent excavations under 
the sea and photographs from the air reveal that the main 
harbour was on the south side of the isle, that the breakwater 
protecting it, now fifty feet below the surface, was 750 metres 
long, about 8 metres thick, and that the whole was com¬ 
manded by the city walls with detached towers at each end. 3 
These massive works were supposedly built by King Hiram, 
contemporary of Solomon, under whom the city reached its 
height. This made Tyre one of the strongest ports on the 
eastern Mediterranean. Hers, however, was then as always 
an empire of trade and wealth, rather than of land and 
conquest. 

'l yre's northern sister Sidon stood on a promontory, chosen 
doubtless because of the excellent harbour formed by a scries 
of tiny islets later joined together by artificial embankments. 
This harbour lay to the north ; on the south was another harbour, 
styled the Egyptian, larger but less secure. A wall protected the 
land side of the town. Its present castle, Qal'at al-Bahr (castle 
of the sea), owes its origin to the Crusades and stands on the 
largest of the islets. In the early seventeenth century the 
Lebanese prince Fakhr-al-Din al-Ma'ni caused the entrance of 
the ancient harbour to be filled up in order to prevent the 
approach of the Ottoman fleet. 4 

Leagues Ihe political isolation of these city-states, reflecting the 
physical dismemberment of the land, could best be overcome 
only temporarily and locally when a political hegemony under 
the leadership of some one city was effected. Common interests 
at times impelled voluntary federation. Ugarit in the late six¬ 
teenth century, Gubla in the fourteenth, Sidon before the 
eleventh, lyre after it and Tripoli in the fifth acted as such 
leaders. Especially under the stress of pending danger did 
these cities join hands to form leagues and alliances. One of 
the few great alliances recorded was that crushed by Thutmose 
111 at Megiddo in 1479 b.c., but the leading spirit in the coalition 
then was distant Qadesh on the Orontes. The Tell al-‘Amarnah 


« Strabo, Uk. XVI, ch. 2, § 23. 

J A. Poidebard, Un Grand Port disparu : 
4 See below, p. 683. 


2 Sec below, p. 232. 
7 >r (Paris, 1939), pp. 25-6. 
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correspondence of a century later betrays not only lack of 
concerted action but an attempt on the part of the Phoenician 
kings to seek favours from the Egyptian suzerain at the expense 
of one another. Most of these kings addressed their letters to 
the Pharaoh personally and individually. Throughout their 
long history the Canaanites proved themselves to be peace loving 
and not military minded. The centre of their interest lay in the 
field of trade, art and religion rather than that of war. As a rule 
their cities bowed their heads before the storms of conquest from 
Egypb Babylonia, Hittiteland, Persia or Macedonia. They 
purchased immunity from undue interference by payment of 
tribute and hoped to be at least partly compensated by an 
enlarged hinterland market. 

I he people of Canaan developed the types of economy 
conditioned by their land and its natural resources. Agriculture, 
fishing and trade were the earliest major pursuits. Farming was 
a chief interest; it profoundly influenced their religion. Sowing, 
first done by hand, received an impetus when the plough was 
introduced from Babylonia ; the southern part of the country 
may have received it through Egypt. 1 Vestiges of Canaanite 
farming between 1500 and 1300 B.C. have been found at Tell 
Bayt Mirsim (Kirjath-sephcr). A bronze hoe has been un¬ 
earthed at Ra’s al-Shamrah. Harvest was reaped with a sickle 
made of flint teeth fastened with plaster into a bone or wooden 
handle. This type of implement was used until about 1000 B.C., 
when displaced by the iron sickle. From about the same time 
comes the earliest datable iron implement excavated in central 
Palestine, a plough point found in Gibeah, home of Saul, 
modern Tell al-Ful. 2 Tell Bayt Mirsim has yielded iron plough¬ 
shares and sickles alongside Philistine pottery, helping to date 
these finds. Threshing was done by a sledge whose bottom was 
studded with small stones. Grain was winnowed with a large 
wooden fork. Flour was ground in stone hand-mills and bread 
was baked in cylindrical mud-brick ovens. The whole picture 
did not differ radically from the rural practice of present-day 
Syria as can be judged by a cursory examination of sickles, 
grinding mills, pounding stones, mortars and other utensils 
unearthed in recent years. 

Nor did crops differ much from today’s. Wheat, oats, barley, 

1 See above, p. 17. 2 See below, p. 186. 
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beans, vetch, grapes, olives, figs, pomegranates and nuts were 
representative products. 1 Grains, vines and olives have been 
rightly called the Mediterranean trio of farm produce. In order 
to adjust his tillage to the constant threat of inadequate rainfall, 
the farmer resorted to dry-farming procedure, which involved 
an alternate year of crop and fallow. 1 he Canaanitc society 
included a class of serfs or free-born tenants termed khapshi, 
which corresponded to the mushkenu in the Babylonian society. 2 * 
In rural Lebanon, as the population outstripped local means of 
subsistence, the mountain-sides were terraced, by means of walls 
one a few yards from the other, with a view to extending the 
arable land and protecting its soil against erosion. Such 
terraced slopes were better adapted to gardens, vineyards and 
orchards than to field agriculture. The earliest references to 
these terraces, still a feature in Lebanese landscape, occur in an 
inscription of Thutmosc III. 1 

The domesticated animals were led by cows, sheep, asses, 
goats, pigs and dogs. The last three were the only scavengers. 
Meat, eaten only on special and festive occasions, was boiled in 
wide-mouthed pots. Food was eaten with the hand or with 
bone-handled spoons. Drinking-water was lifted from cisterns 
or received from springs and carried on the head in water-skins 
or large jars. Lamps were simple clay saucers with a slightly 
pinched place in the rim to hold the wick. The earliest go back 
to the first half of the second millennium. Numberless kitchen 
utensils, including jars, vases and stone bowls, have been dug 
out from ancient sites, revealing that the main features of 
domestic life have been perpetuated until the present day. 

Industry Craftsmen and traders occupied a medial position in Canaan- 
ite society between the feudal aristocracy — composed of landed 
nobility and chariot warriors — and the lowest class composed 
of serfs and slaves. 

The sons as a rule took up the same profession as their 
fathers, a practice that continued till later times. 4 There is 
reason to believe that the craftsmen organized themselves into 

1 Cf. above, p. 48 ; Barrois, pp. 309 seq. 

1 Code of Hnmmurabi,§§ 198, 201, 204, 205, 208, etc. mushkenu has survived 
in Ar. miskln, poor, Anglicized “ mesquin ” through Sp. and Fr. khapshi comes 
from a stem surviving in Ar. khabutha, to be base. 

* Sec below, p. 130. Ar. word for terrace is jail. 

4 See below, pp. 549-50, 649-50; cf. p. 640, 11 . 12-15. 
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guilds. The guilds consisted of closely related groups bound 
together by profession and blood and living in separate quarters. 
Such organizations existed in Palestine as early as the eighteenth 
pre-Christian century. 

Pottery, one of the earliest and most successful of Syrian 
industries, attained its zenith prior to 1500 B.C. Babylonian 
influence was manifest as early as 2000 B.C. The use of the 
potter's wheel, beginning early in the second millennium,' gave 
Canaanitc ceramics new quality and more symmetrical form. 
The clay then used became more refined. Early Amorite 
characteristics began to vanish and imitation of foreign patterns, 
mainly Egyptian, C retan and Mycenaean, became common. 
Egyptian glazed earthenware and alabaster vessels were im¬ 
ported in considerable numbers. Cypriote pieces also served as 
models, as indicated by finds in Ugarit 2 and other sites. Ugarit 
lay on the Syrian coast just across from Cyprus. After 1 500 B.C. 
Cypriote and Mycenaean influences became particularly strong. 
Special designs for cult objects and votive offerings were worked 
out. J in was used in glazing and for giving pottery special 
lustre. Remains in tombs display considerable taste and tech¬ 
nical skill. Sculpture reached its height in the sixteenth century. 

As metallurgists the Canaanites of the middle and late ? 
Bronze Ages ( ca. 2100-1200 B.C.) were probably unexcelled. 
Copper and its alloy bronze were freely worked. Chemical 
analysis of the blade of an early fourteenth-century axe found 
at Ra’s al-Shamrah revealed not only knowledge of smelting 
iron but of mixing it with other metals to form steel 3 — a 
hitherto unknown fact. In quest of tin for hardening copper 
into bronze and iron into steel, and in search of gold and silver, 
they undertook long journeys outside of their own homeland. 
Silver dishes were included in the Syrian booty of the Pharaohs. 

T he art of the goldsmith attained its height in the sixteenth 
century. A jeweller’s scales and weights have been found at 
Ra’s al-Shamrah. Silver, not coined but weighed, served as 
currency throughout Western Asia, though trade took largely 
the form of barter. Sennacherib (705-681), one of the Assyrian 
conquerors of Syria, refers to such weights made by him: 

' I built a form of clay and poured bronze into it as in making 

1 Cf. above, p. 21. 1 Sec below, p. 116. 

1 Schaeffer, Ugantica, p. 110, No. 2. 
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half-shekel pieces Knives, lance-heads, battle-axes, awls and 
tweezers have been found in pre-Israelite Jericho. After 1500 
D C. Hittite, Cypriote and Mycenaean forms of weapons make 
their appearance in Palestine. Bronze, gold and silver bracelets, 
anklets, ear-rings, nose-rings and brooches have been found in 
various sites. Small brass cymbals of the fourteenth century 
were unearthed at Tell abu-Hawam, near Haifa. Monuments 
show harps, flutes, oboes, lutes and tambourines which, being 
perishable, have left no remains. As Canaanite merchants began 
to import from Egypt amulets, scarabs, seals, beads, vessels, 
vases, arms and other objects, Canaanite metal-workers began 
to imitate them Homer's poems extol Phoenician metal work 



A ROYAL COLLAR IN GOLD REPOUSSE FOUND IN 

TOMB III BYBLUS 

The central motif is formed by a falcon with spread wings. Each extremity of 
the collar holds a falcon’s head. It is nn imitation of the Egyptian pectoral 


and arts. A bowl of silver which “ Sidonians, well skilled in 
deft handiwork, had wrought cunningly ” was " in beauty far 
the goodliest in all the earth ”. J 

The adornment of the common people included necklaces 
and rings of limestone, quartzite and carnelian, of which speci¬ 
mens have been found. Only a few cases of ivory beads and 
amulets have been unearthed. Bone took the place of ivory 
though the elephant must have existed in Central Syria, as 


1 Daniel D. LuckcnLill, The Annals of Sennacherib (Chicago, 1924), p. 123. 

» Iliad 740-45. " Sidonians” and “ Phoenicians” were used synony* 

mously. 



Hyr tourUsy of Prof. F. A. Sihaejjir 

the MOTHER GODDESS ON a MYCENAEAN IVORY FOUND AT 
AL-MlNA AL-BAYpA* (THE PORT OF RA'S AL-SIIAMRAH) 

I lie goddess, dressed in Mycenaean fashion, and seated on an altar with a lion 
on each side, holds an ear of com. The motif was of Oriental origin, particularly 
ournerian, hut became popular throughout the Aegean Sea 


(*) 0 >) 

J'rom Cor Jon Loud , ** The MegiJJo Ivorm " {University of Chit ago Press) 

DOUBLE IVORY COMB 

I'ront (a) with surface rising from teeth to central ridge and with sides bevelled; 
black inlay in decoration. Back (£>) flat with black inlay in decoration 
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Pharaonic reports of hunting trips into that region indicate. 

The earliest Phoenician ivories go back to the fourteenth century; 
those of Megiddo were found in an early twelfth century palace, 
but may be of earlier origin. Combs found in tombs in Spain 
carry on the Megiddo tradition but belong to the eighth century. 

The earliest known Greek imitation of Phoenician works belongs 
to this century. A Megiddo ivory of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century shows a minstrel playing a lyre. Certain Phoenician 
ivories are of such exquisite workmanship and beauty as to 
render them among the most prized relics of ancient Eastern 
art. 

The manufacture of glass was another industry in which the Glass 
Canaanites excelled. Classical tradition credits them with the 
discovery of glass but we now know that the Egyptians manu¬ 
factured glass long before the Canaanites. The Canaanite 
tradition is represented in Pliny’s 1 report that merchants while 
preparing their repast on the shore near 'Akka employed lumps 
of nitre, with which their ship was laden, for supporting their 
cauldrons and discovered transparent streams when the nitre 
was subjected to the action of lire and combined with the sand. 

I he fact, however, remains that it was the Phoenicians who 
trafficked in Egyptian glass and who perfected the ancient art 
of producing glass. 

Spinning and weaving were a regular industry carried on at Cloth 
home. Vestiges of whorls of stone and bone as well as loom m,luslry 
weights of stone and clay, dating from the early third millennium, 
have been found. Wool was no doubt the earliest fabric ; Nuzi 
documents of about 1500 B.C. mention Canaanite wool. 2 
Cotton, originally an Indian plant, was introduced by Senna¬ 
cherib into Assyria, as he refers in an inscription to “ the trees 
that bore wool ” which his men " clipped and carded for 
garment ”. 3 It was never common in those days. The Phoeni¬ 
cians introduced this material into the Greek world in the early 
Hellenistic period, and with it its Semitic name. 4 Linen was 
evidently produced in southern Syria in the tenth century as 
the Gezer calendar of that date mentions a “ month of pulling 

' Bk. XXVI, ch. 65. 

2 Annual , American Schools of Oriental Research , vol. xvi (1936), No. 77 - 

* James H. Breasted, Ancient Times , 2nd cd. (New York, 1 935 )* P* 2 ° 3 - 

4 Kitdn t chiton, tunic. Eng. “ cotton ” comes from Ar. qufn , a cognate of the 
ancient Semitic word, which survived in Ar. kiftan, linen. 
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flax Silk was presumably known in Tyre in the sixth century 
if the translation of a word in Ezekiel 16: io, 13 is correct. 2 
Needles and pins have been found in pre-Israelite Palestine in 
bronze cases and loose. The needles arc eyed and the pins are 



hfyptun /’jiHtinji 


U 0/ CMuaf* Pr/Ji) 


SYRIAN TRIBUTE BEARERS, FROM A THEBES TOMB, REIGN OF 

THUTMOSE IV (1420-1411 n.c.) 

I he tribute bearers present their choicest vessels of gold and silver. The fore¬ 
most prostrate themselves or raise their arms in adoration before the Pharaoh. 
The faces are bearded though two of the heads are bald. In the upper register the 
first of the two standing men leads a nude girl whose head is shaven except for long 
hanging bunches. 1 he other standing man holds an ointment horn. In the lower 
register the first standing man has a bow case slung over his arm. lie and the man 
behind him carry blue jars which might be of lapis lazuli. The hindmost bears 
on a dish a drinking vase in the shape of a conventionalized bird's head 


long with ribbed heads or are toggle. 3 Round buttons with two 
holes have been discovered. The buttons of the poor were made 
of broken pottery ; those of the rich, of bone or ivory. 

Illustrations in mural paintings of the rock tombs of Egypt, 

1 Gustaf Dalmun, Arbeil und Si/le in Paldstina (Giilcrsloh, 1928), vol. i, p. 7. 

1 Sec below, p. 275. J Sec above, p. 90, figs. (*)-(</). 
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dating from the early Hyksos period (ea. 1750 B.C.), show 
Canaanites wearing long garments reaching from shoulder to 


knee, made of dyed cloth and 
trimmed with braid, often elabor¬ 
ately embroidered. Originally 
worn by the king and the priest, 
* was gradually extended 

to the commonality. Syrian 

+ / 

tribute bearers appear on the 
Theban tombs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty with a white shawl 
edged with red or blue and 
wound round the body from the 
waist downwards. Canaanite 
captives on Egyptian monuments 
appear wearing shirts or short 
tunics, kilts and overgarments 
consisting of a long narrow strip 
wound spirally round the body. 

I he whole outfit, including the 
head-gear, resembles the Bedou¬ 
in’s. Not only Canaanites but 
Aramaeans and other Semites 
arc represented by Egyptian 
artists as heavier in physique 
than the Egyptian and often with 
long hair and dark heavy beards 
ending in a point. The hair from 
behind falls in thick masses as 
low as the neck and above the 
forehead is confined by a sort of 
fillet. The priests shaved their 
heads as in Egypt. In later times 
women hid their hair under veils, 
and after marriage wore close- 
fitting bonnets with “ round tires 
like the moon ” attached to them.' 



/•rorn Gordon l^oud, " Tht Mrgiddo I vonn " 
(Unirtruty oj Chuofo /’mt) 


A CANAANITE MAIDEN OF 
THE TWELFTH OR THIR¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY, AS 
RESTORED FROM A 
MEGIDDO IVORY 

The flowing robe and long hair 
were characteristic of the fashion of 
the day 


Another industry which throve along the coast was fishing, purpit 
Sidon owes its very name to this industry. 2 The pasture of the 


1 Is. 3: 18. 


2 Sec above, p. 8i, n. 8. 
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land was at times disappointing or uncertain owing to the poor 
soil or variable rainfall, but the pasture of the deep furnished 
abundant fish, especially of the tunny variety, salt and purple 
dye. 

The earliest occurrence of the word for purple is in a Ra s 
al-Shamrah text stating that a certain quantity of wool was 
delivered for distribution among weavers charged with the 
fabrication of argmn Not only the eastern but the entire 
Mediterranean littoral had in varying measure the murex from 

which the purple fluid 
was extracted, and 
peoples other than the 
Phoenicians, for ex¬ 
ample the Minoans 

and Greeks, utilized 
this mollusk. Greek 
legend asserts that 
Helen of Troy, while 
strolling along the 
beach to while away 
her captivity, noticed 
how a shellfish which 
her dog chewed turned 
its mouth into a deep 
purple colour, which 

she so admired that 

she expected any suitor 
before receiving any 

From Faulinttn, " P her nut a " {Longmont Greta) favour tO produce a 

SHELL OF THE MUREX TRUNCULUS, (,rcss d >' ed w ' l j\ P° r ~ 
WHICH YIELDED THE PURPLE DYE phyra. But the Tyrian 

Large heaps of these shells can be seen near Tyre purple W3S the most 
and outside the south gate of Sidon famous and precious of 

the dyes of antiquity. 
In the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon a superior variety 
of the mollusc flourished, and the Phoenicians, anxious to 
conserve their native supply, discovered and imported the dye 

1 Virolleaud in Journal asiatique, vol. ccxxx (1938), p. 146. In Assyrian the 
word takes the form argamanu, in Heb. argdman (2 Ch. 2 : 7), Ar. urjuwan, of non- 
Semitic origin. 
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from as far as the port of Sparta and the neighbourhood of 
Carthage and Utica. The trade was not in the dye but in the 
dyed cloths, which could be wool, hair, tlax or hemp. What 
purpose the fluid serves in the economy of the animal is not 
known ; but certainly it is not naturally exuded so as to colour 
the water as a protective measure against its enemies, as claimed 
by some. 

Considerable and painstaking labour was required to extract 
the few drops from the tiny mollusc and distil it. Hence its 
high cost, in so far as it was not a monopoly product. Since 
only the wealthy’ could afford it, robes in purple colour became 
a mark of distinction,' ultimately giving rise to the phrase 

born to the purple In Homeric 2 as well as Hellenistic 
days 3 purple raiment was associated with royalty. Like Helen 
of Troy, Cleopatra of Lgypt was especially fond of it. As an 
indication of pontifical dignity the Jewish high priest wore 
purple dress as did the chief priest of Hierapolis in North 
Syria 4 and the priest of Jupiter at Magnesia in Asia Minor. 5 

I he exact process of preparing the dye is not known from 
Phoenician sources. Pliny 6 describes it as starting with the 
taking of the fish alive — for when it dies it spits out this 
juice extracting the fluid from a vein, adding salt and leaving 
it to steep for three days, after which it is boiled by moderate 
heat. \\ hile boiling, the liquid is skimmed from time to time. 
About the tenth day, when the contents of the cauldron are in 
a liquefied state, the fleece is plunged into it and left to soak for 
five hours. I hen it is carded and thrown in again until it has 
fully imbibed the colour. It is considered of the best quality 
when it has exactly the colour of clotted blood. 

The influx of wealth into Rome in the first pre-Christian 
century made possible great extension in purple use and later 
occasioned the imitation of the dye in Italy and other lands. 
In the East its manufacture continued after the Moslem con¬ 
quest; “Tyrian purple” is mentioned among the articles of 
luxury imported by Venetian merchants in the late eighth 
century. After the fall of the Byzantine Empire, where the 

1 Esth. 8:15; Prov. 31 : 22 ; Luke 16: 19. * Iliad, iv, 141-5. 

J I Macc. 8 : 14. 

4 Lucian, De Dca Syria , § 42. See below, p. 172. 

5 Strabo, Bk. XIV, ch. 1, § 41. 


6 Bk. IX, ch. 62. 
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privilege of making the dye was confined to a small group, the 
knowledge of it was completely lost in the East. In England, 
where it was carried from the East, it survived in isolated 

regions as late as the seventeenth century. 

Besides the purple dye the early Lebanese introduced 
kermes 1 into ancient commerce. I his is the scarlet of the Old 
Testament 2 and was made from insects found on a species of 
oak 3 growing around the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
When dried and dissolved in some acid the insects yielded the 
scarlet or crimson colour. At first wild, the insects were 
cultivated by Persians and later by Armenians. 


' Frig. " crimson ” comes from Ar. qirmit, originally Persian or Armenian. 
1 lx*v. 14:4; Num. 19:6. 

3 Theophrastus, De hi storm plantarum , Bk. HI, ch. 10, § I. 


CHAPTER IX 


MARITIME ACTIVITY AND COLONIAL 


EXPANSION 


The Phoenicians were the first maritime nation of history. As 
the Lebanon hindered intercourse with the hinterland but 
provided excellent timber for shipbuilding, the Mediterranean 
beckoned these Semites on its eastern shore to its surface and 
they responded by turning their nomadism of the desert into 
that of the sea. I he deep held no horrors for them, and the 
unknown fascinated rather than scared them. Starting with 
coastwise sailings to peddle their tunny fish, glass, earthenware 
and other local products, they later struck across the open sea 
and established east and west trunk routes which long remained 
their monopoly. The pedlars developed into merchant princes, 
lypical colonizers, they disseminated elements of their own 
culture and their neighbours’, which they made acceptable to 
foreigners. Especially after the thirteenth and twelfth centuries, 
when squeezed out of Central Syria by the Aramaeans and out 
of southern Syria by the Israelites and Philistines, did the 
Canaanites bend their energies seaward to become, relatively 
speaking, the greatest mariners and traders of all history. 

I he Phoenicians were not the sea rovers pictured by tradi- Sea routes 
bon. They rather followed well-charted routes which they 
first explored and then utilized, almost monopolized. Their 
earliest international routes connected Byblus and other ports 
with Egypt. I he main later trunks ran from Sidon and Tyre 
by Egypt or directly north to Cyprus, turned west in the lee of 
the I aurus, past Lycia, then on the south side of Rhodes, 

Crete and Corcyra to Sicily, then by Cossyra Isle 1 to their 
colonies in North Africa, and finally westward along the coast 
to their colonies in Spain. In addition there were, of course, 
cross-roads — north and south sea lanes. Four major articles 
which several Mediterranean countries lacked the Phoenicians 
first supplied : timber, wheat, oil and wine. To the Greeks the 

1 Modern Pantcllcria, Qaw$arah of Arab geographers. 
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cedar of Lebanon was Phoenician cedar.' Later they carried 
the products of their two leading industries : cloth-making and 
metal-work. Hard wood was a crying need ot alluvial Egypt 
and Mesopotamia to construct temples and palaces as well as 
fishing-boats, merchant ships and naval vessels. The coniferous 
and resinous forests of Lebanon, with their fir, pine, cedar and 
terebinth trees, provided not only timber but also pitch, and 
resin, whose traffic accompanied the lumber trade. 1 hese 
ingredients were used for coating ships and preserving them. 2 
Oil was used for perfume as well as food. As they extended their 
market of consumption, the Phoenicians expanded their market 
of produce until they became the liaison agents distributing the 
ware of the East in the West and the few products of the West, 
mostly minerals and earthenware, in the East. 1 he Mediter¬ 
ranean became a Phoenician lake long before it became a Greek 
or a Roman lake. 

Navigation In their effort to develop sea-borne traffic on an international 
scale they began the systematic study of navigation. Credited 
with the discovery of the usefulness of the Pole Star, they became 
the earliest masters of the art of night sailing — of laying a 
course by the stars. 3 The Greeks named this star after the 
Phoenicians. Cedar logs, unsurpassed in durability, were 
floated down the drainage streams in flood-time to the nearest 
harbour for constructing ships or for export. Sidon and Tyre 
received their coniferous timber from Hcrmon. Phoenician 
ships from about 1400 B.C. are represented on Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, half-moon in shape, with high stern and bow, two large 
oars as rudders and two yards across the top of the mast holding 
a single square sail. The earliest vessels of which we have any 
representation were impelled both by sails and oars. The boats 
were broad in the beam so that they could accommodate a large 
cargo without being long. Phoenician trading vessels and 
battleships of the later period appear on Assyrian monuments 
with a high stern, a sharp, pointed ram in front, which could be 
used in battle, and with a double deck. It was Phoenician 
shipbuilders who began the practice of placing two or more 
rowers one above the other. The lower deck had ordinarily two 


1 Theophrastus, Bk. Ill, ch. 12, § 3; Bk. IX, ch. 2, § 3. 
> Theophrastus, Bk. IV, ch. 2, §§ 2, 3; cf. Ex. 2 : 3. 

* Cf. Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 24 
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rows of four or five oars each, making sixteen to twenty rowers 
in all. The number of rowers in later times reached fifty. The 
upper deck held the passengers. Only one yard was used, and 
the sail was furled when at anchor or in unfavourable weather. 
Such was the type borrowed by the early Greeks as evidenced 
by vase paintings. The same type was presumably built for 
Solomon by those “ shipmen that had knowledge of the sea ”, 1 



I'tom Hau hnton s " Phot nit t a " Grttn) 

PHOENICIAN BJREME 


A trading vessel or battleship as represented in bas-relief on a palace wall of 
Sennacherib ca. 700 11c. The rowers, five in a row, sat at two elevations in the lower 
deck, making twenty rowers in all. The passengers occupied the upper deck. The 
Ik>w rose perpendicularly from an iron-pointed ram, intended to sink enemy ships 

sent by his friend Hiram, king of Tyre, and that docked at 
Ezion-geber, 2 the seaport of the Israelite kingdom on the Gulf 
of al-'Aqabah of the Red Sea. 3 Through this route they 
exported wood and copper and received in return gold from 
Ophir and perfume and spices from other parts of Arabia, 
thereby avoiding passage through the Suez on the Egyptian 
border. Other land products, such as slaves and horses, were 
sent to Egypt in exchange for local products. Phoenician 
merchants in the Delta 4 cities of the Twentieth Dynasty 

1 I K. 9:27. 2 See below, pp. 189 90. 

} That the Phoenicians had settlements in the Negeb is not generally accepted ; 
Garstang, Heritage oj Solomon , p. 371 ; W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the 
Religion oj //^/(Baltimore, 1942), pp. 59 bo. 

4 “ Nile " is thought by some to be of Phocn. derivation; Sem. ndhal means 
to flow. 
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navigation 
of Africa 


Colonies 


11200-1090 b.C.) wore especially prominent. In Memphis they 
seem to have enjoyed in the thirteenth century extraterritorial 
privileges — a forerunner of modern capitulations. 1 

The Phoenicians were not only the first maritime but the 
first amphibian nation in history. 1 heir trading stations in the 
hinterland comprised Edcssa and possibly Nisibis (modern 
Nasibin) and connected their Mediterranean ports with their 
Persian Gulf posts. According to their own tradition, the 
Phoenicians originally came to the Syrian seaboard from the 
Persian Gulf, where they had cities bearing the same names of 
Aradus, Tyre and Sidon. 2 In his commercial chapter (27) 
Ezekiel gives a graphic description of the land and sea traffic of 
the Phoenicians in its varied aspects. He lists, among their 
imports, silver, iron, tin and lead from Spain, slaves and brass 
vessels from Ionia, linen from Egypt, lambs and goats from 
Arabia. 

The crowning nautical achievement of the Phoenicians was 
sailing around Africa over two thousand years before the Portu¬ 
guese navigators usually acclaimed as the first to do so. The 
feat was accomplished at the direction of Pharaoh Nccho 
(C09-593 n.C.) of Dynasty XXVI, who redug the ancient canal 
connecting the eastern arm of the Nile with the head of the 
Red Sea. Taking their course from this sea, Phoenician vessels 
sailed the southern ocean, and on the approach of autumn their 
sailors landed wherever they happened to find themselves, 
planted wheat, awaited the crop and again departed. Having 
thus consumed two years, they in the third rounded the Pillars 
of Hercules and returned to Egypt. " There they said (what 
some may believe, though I do not) that in sailing round Libya 
[Africa] they had the sun on their right hand.” 3 This last 
detail, which " the father of [Greek] history ” did not believe, 
incidentally confirms the authenticity of the story. As ships 
sail west round the Cape of Good Hope the sun of the southern 
hemisphere would be on their right 

Wherever the Phoenicians went there they built. Repre¬ 
senting a small people, they could filter into a new place without 
arousing much suspicion, and possessing no common political 
life they could without undue strain adapt themselves to any 

' Sec below, p. 668. 1 Cf. Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 3, § 4. 

1 Herodotus, Bk. IV, ch. 42. 
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new situation — much in the same manner as their modern 
descendants, the Lebanese emigrants, 1 * do. As colonizers and 
organizers they gradually became supreme. They introduced 
movement into a world that seemed static and enlarged its 
entire horizon. One trading factory after another developed 
into a settlement, and one settlement after another into a colony, 
until these colonies, linked together and to the mother cities by 
navigation, spread from the head of the Egyptian Delta, along 
the Cilician coast, to Greece and all other points of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, making it what its modern name means, “ the middle 
sea It may be safely assumed that their colonies in the 
eastern Mediterranean, including Cyprus, antedate those of 
Sicily and Sardinia in mid-Mediterranean, which in turn ante¬ 
date those of north-western Africa and Spain. Their settlement 
in the mid-Mediterranean isles goes back to the middle of the 
eleventh century, if not earlier. Gades (Cadiz) in Spain and 
Utica in that part of North Africa now called Tunis were 
founded about 1000 B.C. ; they arc considered among the oldest 
in those regions. " Gades ” is derived from a Phoenician word z 
meaning " wall ”, " walled place ”. No Phoenician inscriptions 
have yet been discovered in Sardinia and Cyprus from earlier 
than the ninth century; the famous Baal-Lebanon 3 dedication, 
found in Cyprus and once considered the most ancient example 
of Phoenician writing, belongs to the middle of the eighth. 
Carthage, 4 * illustrious daughter of Tyre and most distinguished 
of all Phoenician colonics, dates from about 850 B.C. It is 
younger than its sister to the west, Hippo, once a royal residence 
(hence its surname Regius) and afterwards the bishopric of St. 
Augustine. The word Hippo is Libyan. " Libya ”, the Greek 
name of North Africa and subsequently of the whole continent, 
was originally — Greek legend asserts — the name of the wife 

1 See below, p. 696. 

1 Cognate with A x.jiddr. In Berber agadir also means wall. The American 
dollar murk ($), said to l>c derived from the “ pillar ” dollar of Etnpcror Charles V, 
which was stamped with a design used on early coins of Phoenician Gades, is in 
reality a modification of P 1 , Mexican abbreviation for pesos or piastres; F. Cajori, 
“ Evolution of the Dollar Mark M , Popular Science Monthly , vol. lxxxi (1912), 

pp. 521-3°. 

1 G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book 0/ North-Scmitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), 
p. 52. 

4 Phocn. qart fiadasht, new town, in contrast to Utica (old town). 11 Utica ” 

is derived from a stem '&taq s to be old. 
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of Poseidon (god of the sea; and mother of Agenor. kin- „f 
Phoenicia. 

I he climax of this colonizing enterprise in the western 
Mediterranean was evidently attained between the middle of 
the tenth and the middle of the eighth centuries. Its phenomenal 
success suggests the existence of an earlier stratum of Semitic 
immigrants into North Africa and perhaps the southern part of 
the Iberian peninsula. The migration which carried Semites 
in the third millennium or earlier into Egypt may have continued 
beyond that land. Vague memory of a tradition that places 
early Semites in the western Mediterranean regions has been 
preserved in classical and Arabic writings.' 

1 he founding of Gades beyond the Pillars of Hercules (the 
opposite promontories of the Strait of Gibraltar) introduced the 
Phoenicians into the Atlantic and resulted in the discovery of 
the ocean - for the ancient world. 1 his discovery ranks among 
the greatest contributions of Syrian civilization to world pro¬ 
gress. 3 It was from the Phoenicians that Homer and Hesiod 
learned for the first time of the Atlantic. How far the Phoeni¬ 


cians penetrated into the ocean called later by the Arabs “ the 
sea of darkness ” is not easy to ascertain. That they reached 
Cornwall in England in quest of tin has been maintained by 
some authorities, though there is no early reference to that fact. 
Herodotus * disclaims any special knowledge of the Cassiteri- 
des s (tin islands) “ whence our tin is brought These are 
the Scilly Isles, lying just off the tip of Cornwall. Strabo, 6 who 
wrote about 7 B.C., asserts that the Cassiterides have tin and 
lead which the natives barter for pottery, salt and copper utensils 
and that in former times the Phoenicians alone carried on this 


11 - .^ r ?^ 0 P* us Caesarea, History of the li ars , Bk. IV, ch. io, §§ 13-29; al- 
unsi a/-Af aghrib, ed. R. Dozy and M. J. dc Goeje (Leyden, 1864), p. 57; 

1 in-Klialdun, Kttdb al '/bar wa-Diwdn al-Mubtada' wal-Khobar (Cairo, 12S4), 
vol.^vi, pp. 93 . 4 . 

1 Gr. ohcanos, whose derivation from Semitic ' ug, circle (R. Henning, “ Die 
Anfangc des kulturellcn und Hnndelsvcrkchrs inder Mittclmecr-Wclt ”, Historisehe 
Zftischrift, vol. cxxxix, No. I, p. 12 ; II. Lcwy, Die semitischen Fremdivdrter ttn 
vruchischen, Berlin, 1S95, p. 208) is doubtful. 

3 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History , vol. ii (Oxford, 1954), pp. 50, 52, 
3 ^ 6 . 

\ Bk. Ill, ch. 1 i S . 

5 Gr. kassitcros (tin), whence Ar. t/afdir , is of Oriental but apparently not 
rhocn. origin. 

6 Bk. Ill, ch. 5, § 11. 
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In Spain 


traffic from Gades, concealing the passage from everyone. 
Strabo further reports that once when Roman ships followed a 
Phoenician that they also might find the market, the shipmaster 
purposely ran his vessel upon a shoal and received from the 
state the value of the cargo he thus lost — suggesting a virtual 
monopoly of tin trade and a form of state insurance. Diodorus 
Siculus, 1 who wrote about three-quarters of a century after 
Strabo, speaks of tin carried over from Britain to the opposite 
coast of Gaul and then through the interior into Massilia 
(modern Marseilles), a Greek colony which may have stood on 
the site of an earlier Phoenician settlement. 1 he only Phoeni¬ 
cian inscription thus far discovered in Britain is probably from 
the hand of a legionary workman, evidently a Carthaginian, 



Tht A merit an .Yumi/mjfit Sonify 

A COIN OF GADES 


Obverse and reverse of n bronze Phoenician coin of Gades (Cadiz), second century 
li.C. The types refer to tire Tyrian Mclkarth (Herakles) and to the famous fisheries 

dating from the first century of the Roman occupation. 2 Petrie 
discovered in ancient Gaza twisted gold ear-rings which he con¬ 
sidered of Irish origin and dated 1450 B.C. 3 

In Spain Phoenician colonics lay mostly in Tarshish 
(Tartcssus), particularly in the stretch from Carthagcna to 
Gades. These Semitic place names are quite common and 
occur on coins that arc extant. “ Tarshish ”, which figures in 
biblical and Assyrian literature, is probably a Phoenician term 
meaning mine or smelting-place. 4 Tarsus in Cilicia, birthplace 

• Uk. V, ch 38, § 4. 

1 Alfred Guillaume, " The Phoenician Graffito in the Holt Collection of the 
National Museum of Wales ”, Iraq, vol. vii (1940), pp. 67-9. 

’ Flinders Petrie, Ancient Gaza, vol. ii (London, 1932), p. 7; sec below, 
P *47- 

4 The stem from which it is derived has survived in Ar. rashsha, to sprinkle; 
Albright in Studies in History oj Civilization, p. 42 ; cf. Albert Dietrich, Phdni- 
tische Ortsnamen in Spanien (Leipzig, 1936), p. 32. 
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of Paul, bore the same name and was likewise a Phoenician 
colony. I he cult of its Baal was practically the same as that of 
Tyre and Carthage. Carthagena was so named after its mother 
Carthage in North Africa. “ Malaga ” 1 means workshop. 
Strabo 2 mentions a fish saltery in that city which may indicate 
the type of work that was done there. Gades also was known 
for salt production. Cordoba (Cordova), originally an Iberian 
city, was taken over by Phoenicians. Its oldest coins bear 
Phoenician characters later replaced by Punic. From it, among 
other Spanish cities, Hannibal's father, Hamilcar Barca, drew 
troops for his campaign against Rome. Barcelona, farther 
north, may have had its name connected with Phoenician bdrdq, 
lightning, which appears as a surname of Hannibal’s father. 
Through these colonies, a second home was established for 
Syrian civilization in the western basin of the Mediterranean. 

I he present capital of Minorca, Mahon, appears first as 
Mago, 3 originally the name of a Carthaginian general. In the 
Balearic Islands the Phoenicians maintained posts, but their 
hold on the islands, whose inhabitants were of the Iberian 
stock, was not firm. I hey likewise had posts in Corsica and 
Sardinia. Palermo in Sicily stands on an ancient Phoenician 
site. 

In Greece Semitic names of places and deities together with 
numerous legends and myths testify to Phoenician activity. 
Corinth, probably a Phoenician foundation, is associated in 
legend with a god of Phoenician origin, Mclikertes (Melkarth). 4 
Among other Greek islands Samos and Crete figured promi¬ 
nently in Phoenician colonization. 5 

It was to Crete, a centre of civilization before the European 
mainland became such, that Zeus metamorphosed into a bull 
carried away, from a mead on the Syrian seashore, Europa, the 
beautiful daughter of the Phoenician king, Agenor, 6 of whom 

1 Phoen. meldkdh. 1 Bk. III. ch 4 § 2 

’ Phoen. magen, shield. Eng. “ mayonnaise ” comes probably from the same 

word through Fr. 

4 Phoen. milk-qart, king of the city, later identified with Hercules. His 
contests with the twelve hostile beasts of the zodiac are the origin of the twelve 
labours of the Greek hero. 

* The derivation of “ Samos ” from Sem. shdmash , sun (Hall, Ancient History, 
P- 5 2 3 » Autran, Pheniciens, p. 5), is doubtful, and so is the derivation of " Crete ” 
from Sem. kdrath, to cut. 

6 “ Phoenix ” in Iliad , xiv, 1. 
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he was enamoured. Here he resumed his own form and 
married her. Minos, celebrated Cretan monarch and legis¬ 
lator, was born from this union, and the name of the mother 
is still borne by Europe the continent. 

To Diodorus 1 the population of Malta, whose name is un¬ 
doubtedly Semitic, 2 was Phoenician. I he island had one of 
the finest harbours of the Mediterranean ; no wonder it was 
named " place of refuge ". Thrace, the region north of Greece, 
had gold mines which, according to legend, were first worked 
by Cadmus of Tyre, 3 brother of Europa, whose father had 
dispatched him in search of his sister. Phoenician miners 
searched this region for gold as late as the seventh century 
before Christ. Cadmus is credited, among other things, 4 with 
the building of Thebes — whose acropolis Cadmca bore his 
name — and with producing a son Illyrius, whose name was 
borne by Illyria (roughly modern Albania). The fact is that 
the proto-Aeolic capital was of Syrian origin and the entire 
archaic Greek architecture, from which classical forms were 
derived, is indebted to the same source for its use of columns 
and capitals. 

In Homeric times Phoenician ship cargoes embraced such 
plants and products as the rose, palm, fig, pomegranate, myrrh, 
plum and almond, which they disseminated over the whole 
Mediterranean. 5 The same ships may have been responsible 
for the introduction from Greece to Syria of laurel, oleander, 
iris, ivy, mint, narcissus, the Greek names of some of which 
have been preserved in Semitic tongues. The spice trade was 
entirely in the hands of Phoenicians who, to guard the secret 
of their trade routes, spread reports about dangers besetting 
spice lands and routes. For a long time in the early classical 
period Syria was believed to produce balm and myrrh. The 
Arabian origin of the myrrh, whose trade was in Sabaean hands 
before the Phoenicians, was not established until Alexander’s 
conquest. As a wreath the laurel crowned the poets, and once 
Daphne the nymph, pursued by her lover Apollo, was meta- 

1 Dk. V, ch. 12, §§ 2-4 * From milaf, to escape. 

* s,rnbo - R k. VII, ch. 7 . § i ; Bk. IX, ch. 2, § 3. “ Cadmus ” is evidently 

derived from qddam and means newcomer, Easterner. 

4 Sec below, p. 109. 

5 Albert G. Keller, Homeric Society (New York, 1902), pp. 20,43-4. 41 Myrrh ” 
is nn ancient Semitic term which Greek borrowed. 
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morphoscd into a laurel tree at a spot near Antioch which still 
bears her name. 1 The balm of Jericho attracted Cleopatra, and 
she rented gardens there. 

Though one of the youngest of the African colonies, Carthage < 
was by far the most successful. In the eighth century it was in 
full competition with the mother country, which began to 
decline. 'I he decline was accelerated bv the wave of Greek 
colonization in the late eighth and early seventh centuries and 
by the concurrent Assyrian conquest of Phoenician td\vns. The 
extent of Carthaginian trade and the peculiar methods of barter 
it engendered may be demonstrated by a story in Herodotus, 2 
who relates that Carthaginian sailors on the west coast of Africa 
would unload their merchandise on the beach, withdraw to their 
ships and kindle a signal fire. The savage natives, seeing the 
smoke, would come and lay down gold as an equivalent and 
retire. 'I he Carthaginians disembark again, and if satisfied 
that the gold left represents a fair price go their way. If not, 
they wait again in their ships for another attempt on the part 
of the natives in this dumb bargain. “ Neither party (it is said) 
defrauds the other.” 

Such was the commercial and political supremacy attained 
by Carthage that in the sixth century its mighty empire extended 
from the boundaries of Cyrenaica (modern Libya) to the Pillars 
of Hercules and embraced the Balearic Islands, Malta, Sardinia 
and some settlements on the coast of Spain and Gaul. Sidon 
and Tyre, in the shadow of Egypt and Assyria, had no chance 
to build an empire but Carthage had. This brought her into 
conflict with the rising Rome, who contested with her the 
supremacy of the sea, on which the Carthaginian fleet had such 
a hold that the Romans were told they could not even wash 
their hands in its waters without Carthage’s permission. A 
stranded Carthaginian quinquereme, so the story goes, served 
as a model of which Roman shipbuilders built 130 replicas in 
sixty days. 

In 218 B.C. Hannibal, 3 who as a boy had sworn eternal 
enmity to Rome, began the enterprise to which he devoted his 
life by marching against Italy from Spain through the Alps. 
After fifteen years of successful campaigning on Italian soil, in 

> See below, p. 254. 2 Bk. IV, ch. 196. 

* Phocn. Ifanni ba a/, grace of Baal. 

library •< 

Srinagar, 
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the course of which Rome itself was attacked, Hannibal was 
recalled to Africa, where in the following year (202) he was 
defeated at the decisive battle of Zama, south-west of Carthage. 
In 196 he fled to Tyre and thence joined Antiochus king of Syria 
in warring against Carthage’s eternal enemies. 1 But he suffered 
ultimate defeat, and with no further hope of escape committed 
suicide in Asia Minor in 183, saying: “This will save the 
Romans the worry of waiting for the death of an old and hated 
man.” 

As for Carthage the jealousy aroused by the sight of its rapid 
recovery and continued prosperity impressed upon the narrow 
mind of Crfto and other influential Romans that “ Carthage 
must be destroyed For seventeen long days the city was 
given to flames, until its very site was concealed by a heap of 
ashes. The plough was then passed over it and the ground 
was cursed for ever. A foul blot was indelibly marked upon 
the fair name of the Romans. 


1 See below, p. 243 



CHAPTER X 


LITERATURE, RELIGION AND OTHER ASPECTS 

OF CULTURAL I.IFF. 


Ships, like caravans, carry — besides cargoes — intangibles 
which are equally if not more important to the progress of 
man. Such intangibles were the varied civilizing influences 
which Phoenician merchants and colonists exerted over those 
with whom they came in contact and particularly the Greeks, 
who became their pupils in navigation and colonization and 
who borrowed from them in the fields of literature, religion and 
decorative art. Through Phoenician activity the Mediterranean 
became a base for multiform cultural impulses which emanated 
not only from Phoenicia but from Babylonia and Egypt. The 
Phoenician was the middleman intellectually and spiritually as 
he was commercially. 

First in significance among the boons conferred upon man- The 
kind was the alphabet, which must have been borrowed by the Al[,liabct 
Greeks between 850 and 750 B.C. In fact the invention and 
dissemination of an alphabetic system is considered by some 
the greatest gift conferred on humanity by the Syrian civiliza¬ 
tion. The other two were monotheism 1 and the discovery of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Greeks preserved the Semitic names of the characters 
and their general form and serial order. In the earliest Greek 
inscriptions letters ran from right to left as in Phoenician writing. 

The Greeks acknowledged their borrowing in their story of 
Cadmus, who is credited with introducing sixteen characters. 2 
Stripped of its manifold poetical embellishments, the Cadmus 
story suggests a recognition of the fact that immigrants from 
Syria introduced into Greece the alphabet, the art of mining 
and the worship of Dionysus, 3 the god of wine. The Greeks 

1 Sec below, pp. 216, 330; above, p. 103. 

2 Herodotus, Bk. V, ch. 58; Pliny, Bk. VIII, ch. 57 (56); Diodorus, Bk. Ill, 
ch. 67, § 1; Bk. V, ch. 57, § 5. 

1 Herodotus, Bk. II, ch. 49. 
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in the sixth century passed on an improved alphabet to the 
Romans to become the progenitor of most European alphabets. 
The Aramaeans, who likewise borrowed their alphabet from 
the Phoenicians, bequeathed it to the Arabs, Indians, Armenians 
and the rest of the alphabet-writing Easterners. 1 2 The Phoeni¬ 
cian alphabet, consisting of twenty-two symbols, had the great 
merit of simplicity, bringing the art of writing and reading 
within the reach of the ordinary man. The South Arabic 
script may have been derived directly from the Sinaitic, to 
which the Phoenicians owed the preliminary step. 

First to use an exclusively alphabetic and well-developed 
system of writing and to disseminate it throughout the world, 
the Phoenicians evidently received the basis for their system 
from Egyptian hieroglyphic sources through Sinai. 1 he hiero¬ 
glyphics were originally pictures of the objects they were meant 
to designate but had developed phonologically forty signs which 
wero consonants. The conservative Egyptians, however, never 
went as far as using these consonantal signs by themselves. I he 
signs, therefore, remained of little significance until toward the 
end of the sixteenth century when some Canaanite captive, or 
workman in the turquoise mines of Sinai, too ignorant to master 
the complexities of Egyptian hieroglyphic characters, ignored 
the characters altogether and used the consonantal signs. The 
scene was modern Sarablt al-Khadim (the pillars of the servant). 
To the consonantal signs he gave Semitic names and values. 
He took, for instance, the sign for ox-head — not caring what 
“ox-head " was in the Egyptian language — and called it by 
its Semitic name aleph. Then, applying the principle of acro- 
phony, he used this sign for the sound a. According to this 
principle the letter is given the initial sound of the name of the 
object it represents ; it is the principle utilized in the old nursery- 
rhyme : “ A is for Archer The same treatment he accorded 
to the sign for “ house ”, calling it btth and using it for the 
sound b ; to the sign for " hand ”, calling it yodh and using it 
for y ; to the sign for “ water ”, calling it mim and using it 
for m ; to the sign for " head ”, calling it risk and using it for 
r . 1 Thus did the Sinaitic workman utilize only the alphabetic 

1 Sec below, p. 169. 

2 Compare table in Bulletin , American Schools of Oriental Research , No. 110 
(1948)1 P* MI David Diringer, The Alphabet (New York, 1948), p. 200. 
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idea inherent in the Egyptian uni-consonantal signs and com¬ 
pose for his own use a simple system of signs with which words 
could be spelled. 

The Phoenicians, who had commercial dealings with Sinai, 
presumably picked up those characters, added to them and 
developed them into a complete system of twenty-two signs, 
with no vowels because of the influence of Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
Thereby was effected what has been rightly termed the greatest 

w 

invention ever made by man. 

Short Canaanitc inscriptions in the linear alphabet from the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries have been found at Lachish 
and Beth-shemcsh.' The Lachish inscription occurs on a bowl. 
The oldest fully intelligible Canaanitc alphabetic text was found 
by the French archaeologist Dunand in Byblus, a five-line 
inscription mentioning a construction of a wall by Shafat-ba al, 
son of Eli-ba'al, son of Yehim-milk — all three kings of Byblus.* 
The characters in all these are more archaic than those of the 
extensive Ahiram inscription found in 1923 by the Prcnch 
archaeologist Montet in Byblus and probably dating from 
about 1000 B.C. The longest inscription thus far discovered, 
ninety-one lines, comes from Kara Tepc, north-cast of Adana, 
and was written by a Phoenician king of the ninth century. 1 2 3 

The linear alphabetic system with its twenty-two letters, 
written from right to left, 4 5 was evidently the achievement of 
Phoenicians from Byblus. Other Phoenicians, those of Ugarit, 
achieved another system along a different line. 1 aking over 
the alphabet, they wrote it with a stylus on clay tablets, thus 
turning it into the actual cuneiform, or wedge-shaped, signs 
which they had uscd. s The Ra’s al-Shamrah tablets, dis¬ 
covered in 1929, arc in this hitherto unknown script. They 
date mostly from the early fourteenth century, some arc earlier. 
An inscription in this script has been found also at Bcth- 

1 Lachish is today Tell al-Duwayr; Bcthshcrnesh (house of the sun) is Tell 
al-Rumavlah, near *Ayn Shams. 

2 \V. F. Albright, “ Near Eastern Archaeology ", Bulletin , American Schools 
of Oriental Research, No. 95 (IQ44), p. 37 - 

2 Julian Ohcrmann, New Discoveries at Karatefe (New Haven, 1949). 

4 Right-to-left scripts supposedly have their l>eginnings ns carved scripts and 
run in that direction for the convenience of the stone carver; lcft-to-right scripts 
represent pen-and-ink beginnings. 

5 Johannes Friedrich, " Ras Schamrn ”, Der alte Orient , vol. xxxiii (i 933 )» 
Nos. 1-2, pp. v8-34; Harris, Grammar, pp. 11-17. 
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shemesh. There is reason to believe that the script had wide 
vogue in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

In addition to these two systems of writing which the 
Canaanites devised, these people possessed several other more 
complex scripts of which they invented one. This was the 
syllabary worked out toward the end of the third millennium, 
modelled to some extent after the Egyptian and containing about 
a hundred symbols. This pseudo-hieroglyphic script is repre¬ 
sented by inscriptions — all on stone or copper — discovered by 

(.0$i V 

wj+Z+'aOjnfifeBijf+BHfjitfKiteyi/gTiMo 

From " Syria ", vol. v (Libratru Ontnlaltilt Paul Ctuthner, Pant) 

THE AHlRAM INSCRIPTION OF BYBLUS c*. 1000 b.c. 

The inscription reads: " The coffin which [Itjtobaul, son of Ahiram, king of 
Byblus, made for his father as his alx>dc in eternity. And if any king or any governor 
or any army commander attacks Byblus and exposes this coffin, let his judicial 
sceptre be broken, let his royal throne be overthrown and let peace flee from Byblus ; 
and as for him let a vagabond (?) efface his inscription ! "—Journal, American 
Oriental Society , vol. 67 (1947), pp. 155-6 

Dunand in Byblus (1930) and embodying the oldest monument 
of Phoenician speech. It was displaced in the first centuries of 
the second millennium by Akkadian cuneiform, the cuneiform 
in which the Tell al-'Amarnah letters were inscribed. The 
mistakes made by the Canaanitc scribes of these letters betray 
unfamiliarity with the Akkadian language, which they must 
have learned in school. The style they used leaves no doubt 
that they were translating their thoughts from Canaanitc. 
Remains of such a scribal school, where scholars could learn 
the lingua franca of the day — Akkadian — with the aid of 
glossaries and exercise tables, have been disclosed attached to 
the temple of Ugarit. 
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Other than the Tell al-'Amarnah tablets, the British archae¬ 
ologist Woolley discovered in 1937 9 at Tel1 al-'Atshanah 
(ancient Alalakh), on the lower Orontes. 300 cuneiform tablets 
(Akkadian) ranging in date from 1900 to 1200 B.C. 1 Some arc 

astrological and divinatory texts. 

Such abundance of scripts from the late third to the late 
second millenniums leaves no doubt that the age was one of 
cultural pluralism anti cross-fertilization in which Meso¬ 
potamian, Egyptian and Syrian scientific and religious ideas 
freely intermingled and were exchanged Not much, however, 
of this literature survived. Phoenician literature was mostly 
on perishable material, papyrus, and dealt with business 
transactions. The papyrus at this time came from Egypt; 
quantities of it were imported around 1100 B.C. 1 he greatest 
‘number of texts are late, dated between the fifth and second 
pre-Christian centuries. In their homeland we have no evi¬ 
dence of Phoenician inscriptions after the time of ( hrist. In 
its Western form, Punic, the language was spoken as late as 
the rise of Islam. It was Greco-Phoenician bilinguals dis¬ 
covered in Malta and Cyprus that started French and other 
scholars in the middle of the eighteenth century on their efforts 
at deciphering the language, which culminated in the publica¬ 
tion and interpretation of extant texts by the German orientalist 
Gescnius in 1837. 

A late Phoenician literary renaissance attained its height in 
the sixth century and produced the enigmatic Sanchuniathon 
of Beirut. Mis contribution was a collection of mythical poems 
of his people which were supposedly translated into Greek by 
his fellow-countryman Philo of Byblus in the early second 
Christian century. 2 Greek tradition credits Thales of Miletus 
(d. ca. 546), chief of the “ seven sages " of Greece, with having 
learned in Phoenicia what Babylonia and Egypt had to teach. 

Fortunately much of the best in Canaanite literature was 
adopted by the Hebrews and found its way into their sacred 
writings. This is especially true of the lyric pieces and wise 


1 See below, p. 152. 

2 A considerable fragment of Philo’s translation has been preserved by Eusebius, 
but is considered by modern scholars a forgery by Philo. What purports to be the 
entire version by Philo was translated into German under the title Sanchuniathon s 
phoniiische Grschichu (Liibcck, 1837). ° Sanchuniathon ” is Phoenician Sakkon • 
ya/on, "the god Sakkon has given M . 
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sayings, borrowed in Proverbs, the Psalms and the Song of 
Songs, and the mythological compositions embedded in Genesis 
and the Prophets. I his fact was unknown until the discovery 
of a forgotten ancient city, Ugarit. 

In 1929, as a result of an accidental find in Ra’s al-Shamrah 1 
by a Syrian peasant, a French expedition began digging the site, 
which proved to be a mound of superimposed cities. I he 
earliest goes back to the fifth millennium. Around 1400 B.C., 
when the city enjoyed its heyday, it carried the name Ugarit. 2 
It lay a mile inland from its port, now called al-Mlna al-Bayda’ 
(the white haven , just across from Cyprus. The city owed its 
Prosperity to the commerce which flowed through it and its port. 
Its king was then Niqmad (Niqmadda, vengeance of Hadad , 
whose royal palace had its column bases overlaid with silver. 

I he palace was defended by an imposing square tower, fourteen 
metres wide, and by a massive revetment. 

Most precious among the varied finds which the site yielded 
were the clay tablets bearing alphabetic script in cuneiform 
style and found in the temple area. Copied in the early four¬ 
teenth century, the originals were composed considerably earlier. 

I he script has thirty characters. The language is a Canaanite 
dialect. I he material is mostly ritual and religious. The find 
restores an important portion of the long-lost Canaanite 
literature. One of the most significant poems deals with the 
yearly struggle between the vegetation deity Aliyan Baal 
( ba a/, lord) and his antagonist Mot (mot, death). Mot first 
vanquishes Baal, as is appropriate in a land where summer 
drought puts an end to vegetable life ; but with the renewal 
of the rains in autumn Baal scores his victory over Mot It is 
possible that this poem was acted as a sacred drama on the 
Syrian coast centuries before the Greeks, considered the fathers 
of drama, had conceived of it. 

( lose parallels and analogies in both language and thought 
exist between the Ugaritic literature and the Book of Job. 
Correspondence in vocabulary, thought, metre and literary 
structure, between it and the Hebrew Psalter, is striking. 3 
Parallelism constitutes Ugaritic, as it does Hebrew, poetry. 


I k'.trii 


1 “ I he cape of fennel ”, north of al-Ladhiqlyah. 

Ugarit, field, ultimately a Sumerian loan word. 

3 Consult John II. Patton, Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms (Balti 
more, 1944) 
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In Ugaritic “ rider of the clouds " is an epithet of Baal as it 
is of God in Hebrew (Ps. 68 : 4). In a Ugaritic text thunder 
is the voice of Baal; in Job 37 : 2-5 and Psalm 29: 3*5 lt 1S 
the voice of Jehovah. This whole Psalm is of clear Canaamte 
origin. Leviathan is called the “ writhing serpent " in both 
literatures (Is. 27 : l). 1 Baal slays Leviathan ; so does Jehovah. 
This monster of the sea is a seven-headed creature who reappears 
centuries later in the Hydra of Hercules. Daniel (“ El has 
judged ”), a Ugaritic hero corresponding to the Daniel of the 
Story of Susanna, “ judges the case of the widow, adjudicates 
the cause of the fatherless ”, 2 as God docs in Psalm 68 : 5, and 
as the righteous do in Isaiah 1:17. 

This international emporium of old, in whose art Egyptian 
and Hittitc motifs arc evident, in whose homes Amorite then 
Cypriote and Mycenaean pottery were used and in whose 
bazaars Hurrian and Hyksos swords were sold, was first 
destroyed by earthquake and fire about 1365. Again destroyed 
by the Sea People 3 around 1200, the city disappears from 

history. 

Prior to the discovery of Ugarit our literary sources for 
Canaanitc religion were meagre. 1 hey included Greek writers, 
some of whom, like Philo of Byblus and Lucian of Samosata 
(now Sumaysat), were Syrians, but all late and somewhat vague; 
Old Testament material, which suffered from the hostile attitude 
of its Hebrew authors; and early Christian fathers, whose 
knowledge was second-hand. Basic in the Canaanitc religion, 
as indicated by these sources and the recent archaeological 
discoveries, is the worship of the forces of growth and repro¬ 
duction on which depends the very existence of an agricultural 
and stock-raising community in a land of limited and uncertain 
rainfall. This is true to a large extent of all ancient Semitic 
religions. The Canaanitcs undoubtedly borrowed from the cults 
and rituals of their neighbours in Babylonia and Egypt, just 
as they borrowed in other cultural fields, and they also lent. 
The process was reciprocal. 

The outstanding features of this Semitic fertility cult are 

1 Cyrus H. Gordon, The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anal (Princeton, 1943), 
p. xii. 

* Gordon, p. 35 ; Chnrlcs Virolleaud, La Llgende phinicienne de Danel (Paris, 
1936), p. 203. 

* Sec below, p. 180. 
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mournmg for the death of the vegetation deity, rites to enable 
him to overcome his adversary (the god of death and the under¬ 
world) and thereby insure enough life-giving rain to produce 
the new year’s crop, and rejoicing at the lamented god's 
restoration to life. The marriage of the restored god, or Baal, 
with the goddess of fertility, Ishtar, results in the green that 
covers the earth in spring. 1 his sacred marriage, sublimated 
and spiritualized, becomes later the union of Jehovah with his 
people. The conception of the dying and rising god becomes 
a vital and cherished part of the Christian tradition. 

Associated with the idea of the periodic dying of the vegeta¬ 
tion in the summer heat and its revival in spring is the element 
of the renewed vigour of the victorious sun emerging from the 
apparent defeat of winter. This was embodied in the early 
lammuz' myth. 1 he Canaanites called this deity adhon , 
meaning lord, which was borrowed by the Greeks and made 
Adonis. Later he was identified with the Egyptian Osiris. 
As Adonis he became the most famous of all Syrian deities 
and his cult was established in Greece in the fifth century. 
The Phoenicians localized his episode with Ishtar, the Lady of 
Byblus, 2 at the source of the river in Lebanon now called Nahr 
Ibrahim. 3 Here while hunting the wild boar Tammuz was 
tusked and borne dying to his distressed mistress. Since then 
the river has run red at a certain season with his blood. 
(Modern archaeologists spoil the story by pointing to the red 
soil washed down by spring floods. 4 ) While .Tammuz lingered 
in the underworld, all plant life on earth languished and 
remained dead until Ishtar penetrated into the nether world 
and recovered him. Rites commemorating his death developed 


1 Babylonian dumu-zi t son of the fresh water, of Sumerian origin. The name 
»as survived in that of the fourth month of the Semitic year, seventh of the modern 
Arabic calendar, which was dedicated to his worship. 

a Lucian visited this temple about A.D. 148 and described its rites in I)e Dra 

S yn<*> § 6 . 

3 After the name of an early Maronite prince, see below, p. 521. The source 
is now called Afqah, where homage is still paid to the M lady of the place ”, 
nominally the Virgin Mary, in the form of lighted lamps in a small alcove below 
a gnarled fig tree on the branches of which Christian and Shi'itc natives hang strips 
o their clothing as vows to restore the sick to health. 

* _ nc vc *sion of the myth changes Adonis, whose Phoenician epithet was 
IT J^ n » * n *° a n anemone, and to this day. the anemone is called in Arabic shaqaiq 
* * u man , the flower stained by the blood of Adonis. “ Anemone ” came through 
Oreck ; nu man through Syriac. 
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at Byblus, five miles north of the mouth of the river, and involved 
a search for him l»y the women. 1 he annual feast lasted seven 
days. Wild with joy on his restoration to life, women devotees 
sacrificed their honour and men their virility and served in the 
sanctuary as self-made eunuchs. The pre-nuptial prostitution 
was later commuted to the symbolic shearing off ot the woman’s 
hair. Circumcision, an ancient Semitic practice, began appar¬ 
ently as a sacrifice to the goddess ot fertility and furnished a 
tribal mark. After Christianity it was given up by the Syrians 
who adopted the new religion. 

The cycle of life and death, not being limited to plants, 
embraced man and resulted in emphasizing the sexual aspect 
of life. This found expression in sacred prostitution practised 
in connection with the Ishtar rites not only in Byblus but also 
in Babylon, Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, Carthage and other places. 1 
Certain phases of this cult were evidently borrowed by the 
Hebrews, who maintained “ temple harlots ”. 2 Sexual licence 
was a prominent feature of agricultural festivals among many 
early communities in both the Old and the New Worlds. I he 
right of the wedding guests to kiss the bride may be considered 
a vestige of it. The shearing off of the hair is still observed 
by Christian nuns on their dedication to the Divine Bride¬ 
groom. 

The early religion of Canaan and the rest of the Semitic 
world, being essentially nature worship, had two central deities 
which were known by varied names but were basically the 
Father Sky and the Mother Earth. In Ugarit the sky god 
went by the name of El, the mother goddess by that of Ashirat. 
El was the supreme deity of the Canaanitc-Hebrcw world. 3 
His surname was Aliyan. 4 As Baal he became localized and 
served as guardian of a city. Rain and crops were within his 
control. Festivals humoured and sacrifices propitiated him. 
Sacrifice was fundamentally a feast shared by the worshipped 
and the worshipper, a communion. In the lack of any graven 
image the god was symbolized by a pillar or stone. Moloch or 


1 Herodotus, Bk. I, ch. 199; Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 1, § 20; Bk. VI, ch. 2, §6; 
Baruch 6:43; Lucian, §§ 22, 43. 

2 Ezek. 8 : 14 ; Mic. 1:7; Dcut. 23 : 18. 

2 Hadad, the f»od of storm and fertility, was the supreme and most colourful 
deity of the Syrian pantheon. Sec below, p. 172. 

4 Word unrelated to Hcb. 'flydn, most high, Gen. 14:18. 
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Moloch, 1 to whom children were sacrificed, was evidently Mdk- 
qart (Mclkarth), the god of the city - l yre. Jar burials of 
infants discovered at sanctuaries confirm the biblical reports 
about the practice of child sacrifice.- 

Els consort was Asherah at In nit of l T garit. Another 
goddess, Ashtart Cathtart) of Ugarit and Tdl nl-'Amarnah 
was the Ishtar of the Assyro-Babylonians. Ashtart was the 


F '" m CMarU ‘ r> •' " Uaru.r,, Orunlahllt Paul Ctu^.r. Par, 

A CLAY TABLET FROM UGARIT 

Thc ,aWcl btars in cuntiform t an invocation, a declaration l,y An at 

rites in connection with the ascension of Baal 

found by Claude F. A. Schaeffer, 1931, now in the Louvre 

mother goddess. The Hebrews called her Ashtoreth Cash- 
tor e th, plural ’ashtdroth) 3 and the Greeks Aslarte. Taken over 
by the Greeks and fused with Aphrodite, she became the most 
celebrated of thc fertility goddesses. As Baalat (< baa/at , mis¬ 
tress, lady) she became localized and functioned as patroness 
of a city. Baalat Gubla was such a patroness. The name of 

' Lev. 18:21 ; 2 K. 23: 10. , s , 

1 I K. 11 : 5, 33; 2 K. 23 : 13. The name occurs in South Arabic as 'Atilt 
from a *tem ‘ to be rich, to irrigate- ”, applied to ., mah- ,l,,tv. This is X, ’ 
divmc name that is common to all Semitic fK*oplcs. 


K 
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Ishtar was borne by the local goddesses associated with the 
Baals at the Canaanite “ high places ” which seem to have 
exercised special fascination over the minds of the Hebrews, 
necessitating repeated denunciation by the Prophets. 1 Elul, 
the sixth month and the height of summer, was dedicated to 
this goddess ; for it was in this month and through her powers 
that the ripening of vegetable life, represented by Tammuz, 
took place. In addition to Baalat, Ishtar bore the title Malkat 
(queen), recalling the “ queen of heaven ". 2 A thirteenth 
century Egyptian inscription found at Bcth-shean calls Anat 
(' atiat ) the “ lady of heaven ”. 3 Anat appears in a Ugarit 
tablet as a sister of Aliyan Baal and is given the epithet of 
virgin. Her name has survived in Beth-anath, 4 Beth-anoth 5 
and Anathoth. 6 Anat-Ishtar was both a life-giver and a life- 
destroyer. Love and war were equally prominent as her 
attributes. Likewise Rashap 7 (flame) was at the same time 
god of death and of fertility. 

To provide the deity with a domicile was the basic idea in 
the construction of a temple. Here the god resided in the 
same sense as any human being did in his own home. Through 
the temple a point of contact was provided between the divine 
and the human, enabling the human to establish personal 
relationship with the divine. The oldest Canaanite temples 
found go back to the beginning of the third millennium and 
were located in Jericho and Mcgiddo. This antique type con¬ 
sisted of a single room with a door on the long side. After the 
middle of the second millennium the structure becomes more 
elaborate. '1 he chief features of such a temple, 8 as revealed at 
Gczer, Beth-shean, 9 Ugarit and other sites, were the rock altar, 
the sacred pillar, the sacred pole and the subterranean chambers. 
Of these, the altar, on which the sacrifice was offered, was un- 

1 Ju<lg. 2:13; Jcr. 32 = 35 ; 2 K. 23 : 13 ; i Sam. 7 :3-4. 

J Jcr. 7:18; 44 : « 7 *« 9 . 25 - 

1 Burrows, p. 230. 

4 Josh. 19: 35, modern al-Ba’nah, cast of Acre. 

5 Josh. 15 : 59, modem Bayt ‘Aynun, north of Hebron. 

6 1 Ch. 6:60, modern ‘Anata, north east of Jerusalem. 

This word occurs ns n personal nnmc in i Ch. 7 : 25. 

1 The term used is hikallu (house, palace), a loan word from Sumerian, which 
has survived in Ar. haykal. Sec below, p. 138. 

* Bay sin, excavated by C. S. Fisher and Alan Rowe ; sec Rowe, The Topography 
and History oj Bethshan (Philadelphia, 1930); do.. The Four Canaanite Temples 
oj Bethshan , pt. 1 (Philadelphia, 1940). 
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doubtedly the most important. The sacred pillar or stone > 
represented the male deity and may have been of phallic origin. 
Beside it stood the sacred pole or tree.- It represented the ever¬ 
green plant in which resided the fertility deity. At Beth-shean 
the pole stood at the entrance to the inner shrine. The under¬ 
ground chambers were probably utilized for oracular responses. 
Libation tanks and bowls decorated with serpents, incense bowls 
and incense stands have been found suggesting practices for 
which such objects were used. 3 Remains of shrines with plat¬ 
forms on which the worshippers washed their feet before prayer 
suggest that ablution, an indispensable adjunct to Judaic and 
Islamic prayer, was not unknown to the Canaanites. Canaanite 
incense stands were borrowed by Greeks and Etruscans. At 
Beth-shean a raised cubicle stood at the rear in which perhaps 
the divine statue was placed, marking the beginning of the 
“ holy of holies ”. 

Veneration of trees, usually oak or pine growing near a 
spring or the burial-place of a saint, is practised until the 
present day by Moslems, Christians and Druzes in Syria and 
Palestine. Rags tied to a sacred tree at Afqah, the source of 
Nahr Ibrahim, can still be seen. 4 

To the Canaanites in general the sacred pillar and pole idols 
evidently sufficed and obviated the necessity of making idols. 
Small images in bronze representing Baal standing with an 
uplifted right arm brandishing a thunderbolt were in vogue. 

The goddess was commonly represented naked with arms 
hanging at the sides or holding the breasts as if providing 
nourishment. Many such figurines in metal or clay have been 
found. But they all seem to have been household rather than 
temple images. They were cherished for their magical efficacy. 

The educated worshipper considered the statue the abode of 
the deity ; the layman may have considered it itself the deity. 

1 he common representation of the Syrian goddess Atargatis 5 
in the late second millennium was likewise that of a naked 


«. P ' ma f* ib6lh ( from stem ndfab, to stand), translated " image ”, 

pillar in Hos. 3:4; 2 K. 10:27; Gen. 35: 14; 2 Sam. 18: 18. 

1 asherah, pi. ashirim, translated “grove” in 1 K. 16:31; 2 K. 2\- 6-7 • 
Is. 27:9; prohibited in Dcut. 12 : 3 ; 16:21. 

* For illustrations sec Rowe, Four Canaanite Temples, pis. xxii, 20; xli A v 
IvuA, 3, 4; IxxA, 5. 

4 Sec above, p. 117, n. 3 * See below, p. 173. 
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Till* HA Ah OF UGARIT (HAS ALS 11 AM RAH) 

With the right hand the god brandishes a dub; with the left he holds the 
stylized thiindcrlndt. In front of him stands a king of Ugarit whom the deity 
protects 
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woman with upraised hand holding lily stalks or serpents. 
Another Syrian goddess, Oadesh, also takes the form of a naked 
woman standing on a lion. 1 he lion or bull was a symbol of 
vitality, vigour. Why the serpent should have been chosen as 
a symbol of fertility is not obvious. This was perhaps because 
it lived in the bowels of the earth. The ancients were no doubt 
impressed by its extraordinary ability to cast its skin and 
rejuvenate its body every year, and to indict immediate death 
by its bite. Until the present day a Syrian fellah might 
hesitate to kill a black snake if found in his home on the 
assumption that it might be its guardian. 

Snake worship was common in ancient Egypt, Crete and 
other lands of the East. Beth-shean, where strong Egyptian 
influence is manifest in the four Canaanite temples discovered, 
was the centre of a snake cult. The earliest of these temples 
was dedicated to “ Mekal, the lord of Beth-shean ”, from the 
time of Thutmose III (1501-1447). Mekal, whose name may 
be connected with Molech, was a form of Kashap of the 
Canaanitcs and Amorites. A bowl decorated with a serpent 
on its exterior has been found in this temple. 

Aside from the urban temples the Canaanites had local " High 
shrines, mostly open-air sanctuaries, on hill-tops. These were placcs 
the " high places ” repeatedly denounced by Old Testament 
writers. 1 In many cases the shrine was probably nothing more 
than an altar with its accessory, the sacred stone. In the great 
“ high place ” of Gezcr remains of infants sacrificed and buried 
in jars have been found. 2 

The usual procedure was to bury sacrificed children in Burial 
tapering jars, head first. In Jericho and other places the jars cus,om ' 
were deposited below house floors. 3 Even in Hebrew days 
infant burials served in that city as foundation deposits. 4 

That the ancestors of the Hebrews, like other Semites, practised 
this rite may be inferred from the story of Abraham, who felt 
the impulse to sacrifice his son Isaac, and that of King Mesha 
of Moab, who actually sacrificed his eldest boy. s 

In the middle of the second millennium the favoured 
position for the dead body was full length on the back with 

1 l K. 13:2; Jer. 32:35; Hos. 10:8 

2 Sec above, pp. 24 5, 78. 

1 K. 16: 34. 


3 Cf. above, p. 78. 

5 Gen. 22:1-3; 2 K. 3 : 27. 




From Dunaud, Ptnhampt t* Styrig % " La Syrit M (Paul Geutkmr, Paris) 

ANTHROPOID SARCOPHAGUS OF ESHMUN-'AZAR, KING OF SIDON 

Early third century n.c., now in the Louvre 
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the head to the north. With the body were often buried a lamp, 
a jar, a platter and other receptacles of food and drink, attesting 
to a vague belief that the dead would still enjoy some state of 
life conceived upon an earthly pattern. Women were interred 
with their beads and other ornaments, men with their weapons. 
1 he huge stone sarcophagus of Ahiram, decorated with a funeral 
procession with wailing women and gift-bearing servants, 
indicates a desire to preserve the body. Embalming was not 
practised except in the case of some Canaanite kings under 
Egyptian influence. 

Another Egyptian influence is manifest in royal Phoenician 
burials in anthropoid sarcophagi. Several such sarcophagi, 
bearing a human head or even an entire recumbent form on 
the lid and dating from the sixth to the early third pre-Christian 
centuries, have been unearthed. One of the most elegant among 
them is that of Eshmun-'azar, son of Tabnith, 1 “king of the two 
Sidons ’ ’ as he calls himself, who ruled about half a century after 
Alexander’s conquest. The lid bears one of the longest tomb 
inscriptions. The main idea expressed is the usual one to 
prevent disturbance partly by imprecations and partly by the 
assurance that no treasure is buried with the corpse. 2 The 
Egyptians were the first outsiders to lord it over Phoenicia ; 
the last before Alexander’s conquest were the Persians. 

1 “ Eshmun-'azar ” means Eshmun helps. Eshmun was the principal male 
deity of Sidon, originally a Rod of vegetation. His name survives in the ruins of 
Qabr Shumun, south-east of Beirut. “ Tabnith ” is preserved in the name of a 
village, Kafr Tibnit, south-east of Sidon ; it corresponds to Heb. “ Tibni ” (i K. 
16:4). 

1 Cooke, pp. 30-40. 
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In the third and second millenniums before Christ the major 
powers of Western Asia were three : Egypt, Babylonia and the 
Hittites. Three others followed and held the stage till toward 
the end of the fourth century : the Assyrians, Neo-Babylonians 
or Chaldacans, and Persians. The interrelationship, military, 
commercial and cultural, between the Syrian states and these 
mighty neighbours forms the main theme of historical events 
over a period of some three thousand years. 

Egypt’s contact with the eastern Mediterranean antedates 
the Phoenician advent in the early third millennium. First 
commercial, the contact was diversified, intensified and con¬ 
tinued until the invasion of the Sea People 1 in the late thirteenth 
century. With few interruptions, such as the rise of the Hyksos 2 
in the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries and the coming of 
the Khabiru 3 in the fourteenth, Pharaonic domination over the 
Phoenician seashore lasted from about 2400 B.C. to about 1200 
B.C., with the cultural and economic influences outlasting the 
political. The Egyptian hold on northern Syria and its interior 
was challenged and interrupted in the fourteenth century by 
the Hittites. 4 

First among the cities to occupy a central position in Egypto- 
Syrian relations was Gubla. 5 The Egyptians first knew this city 
as Kupna, a non-Semitic name which the Phoenicians changed 
into Gubla after its occupation. Its Semitic name has survived 
in modern “ Jubayl ” (little mountain); its Greek name Byblus, 
which came to mean “ papyrus ”, “ book ”, has survived in 
Bible ”. 6 Long before this city became the port whence 
papyrus was exported, it was the one from which the coveted 


1 See Itelow, p. 1 So. » See below, p. 146. 

» Sec below, p. I bo. « Sec below, p. 160. 

1 Sec above, p. 72. Not to be confused with Gabala (gb’l of Ugaritic in¬ 
scriptions), modem Jnbulnli, to the north ; also a Canaanitc settlement. 

6 Sec above, p. 72, n. 2. 
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cedar of Lebanon was shipped to the valley of the Nile. There 
it was used in building temples, palaces and ships and making 
coffins and choice furniture. Pharaoh Snefru (ca. 2750 im¬ 
ported forty shiploads of cedar for his building operations. 

The earliest contact between Egypt and Syria of which we 
have written evidence comes from this Pharaoh’s reign. Wine 
and oils for mummification were also exported from Gubla. 

In exchange Phoenician cities imported gold, metal-work and 
writing material (papyrus). Khufu ( ca . 2720), renowned builder 
of the largest of the pyramids, incised his name on an alabaster 
vase to be sent as a gift to the Lady of Gubla. This goddess 
was identified by the Egyptians with their own Hathor, who 
thus became for them the mistress of the Syrian lands. In the 
mortuary temple of Sahure of Dynasty Y at Abusir (outside 
ancient Memphis) there is pictured an expedition to foreign 
lands showing booty, including olive oil in Canaanitc jars. 1 
Unis (d. ca. 2350), the last king of this dynasty, held Gubla by 
his fleet. The city may then have been a crown colony. 

In the inscriptions of Dynasty VI we begin to read about the 
“ ships of Gubla ” in the Mediterranean traffic. From this 
dynasty we get the first detailed description of land campaigns 
in Palestine and Syria. These were conducted in the early 
twenty-third century by Uni, general of Pepi 1 , whose army 
“ returned in safety ” after it had made war on the Asiatic 
“ sand-dwellers ” and penetrated north, destroying strongholds 
and cutting down figs and vines. 2 

The Pharaohs of Dynasty XII (2000-1788;, one of the most Middle 
glorious in Egyptian history, claimed and presumably loosely Km K dom 
exercised suzerainty over not only the Phoenician coast but 
Palestine and a large part of Syria, including QatnaT A prince 
of Ugarit accepted gifts from Senwosret I (1980-1935 B.C.), and 
a sphinx of Amenemhet III (1849-1801) stood by the entrance 
of the temple of Baal at that city. The place names on Egyptian 
lists would indicate that toward the end of Amenemhet’s reign 
Palestine as far east as Gilead, Phoenicia as far north as al-Nahr 
al-Kabir valley, Hawran, Damascus and most of al-Biqa' were 
included in the Egyptian empire. From the reign of Senwosret 


1 See above, p. 87. 

2 James II. Breasted, Ancient Records oj ligypt , vol. i (Chicago, 1906), § 313. 
1 See above, p. 68. 
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comes the earliest description of social life and organization in 
Syria-Palestine. 1 

The writer was an Egyptian courtier named Sinuhe who, at 
the accession of this Pharaoh, found it necessary to flee to Syria, 
where he lived among the Bedouins for many years. At an 
advanced age he was summoned back to the court of the 
Pharaoh, where he recorded his memoirs in a poetical form. 

At the outset a Bedouin chief on the Egyptian border saved 
the life of the fugitive by providing him with water and cooked 
milk and allowing him to stay with his tribe. After sojourning 
in the south, Sinuhe reached Gubla and then pushed on through 
Lebanon to the Biqa' region, where he went native and identified 
himself with a tribe whose shaykh’s name was Amoritic. The 
shaykh was urged by his guest to submit to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, but displayed no special desire to surrender his inde¬ 
pendence. Sinuhe married his patron’s eldest daughter and 
was assigned a goodly land with figs and vines and more wine 
than water. " Plentiful was its honey, abundant its oil, and 
all fruits were on its trees. There was barley in it and wheat, 
and countless cattle of all kind." 2 Sinuhe succeeded his 
father-in-law as head of the tribe, hunted game with his dogs, 
entertained a la Bedouin, gave water to him who was athirst, 
guided the wayfarer who went astray and took part in the 
raids. So popular was he that in a duel with a mighty member 
of the tribe, in which arrows, javelins and axes were freely used, 
the women shrieked in his behalf and the men shouted en¬ 
couragement. Homesick and shuddering at the thought of 
being buried in a strange land and with only a goatskin for 
wrapping, the exile at last, in response to a decree from Scn- 
wosrct, put his eldest son in charge of his possessions, left the 
“ sand to its inhabitants and the tree oil to those who know no 
better ointment ” and returned to his homeland, where he could 
indulge in the luxury of a bath and a real bed. 3 

1 North Syria was called by the Egyptians Kctcnu (Rzanu), or Khuru (Khuru). 
Rctenu may be a corruption of some Semitic word ; Khuru may be a corruption of 
Hurrian, biblical Horitcs; the region between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon was 
called Amurru (Amor); the Phoenician plain and Palestine Zahi (Djahi) and the 
Phoenicians Fcnkhu, shipbuilders. 

1 Adolf Krmnn, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1927), 
p. 19. 

1 Cf. David Paton, Early Egyptian Records of Travel, vol. i (Princeton, 1915), 
text V. 
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Syria was incorporated in the Egyptian empire at its rise Syria m- 
under Ahmose of Dynasty XVIII (d. ca. 1546;, founder of the cor P 0,-a,ed 
New Kingdom. It was tins Pharaoh who chased the Hyksos 1 empire 
out of Egypt, pursued them into Syria, whence they came, and 
set his country upon its military and imperialistic career. His 
successors continued the policy of penetration into Syria- 
Palestine. Thutmose I traversed the whole land about 1520 
without much opposition, reached the upper Euphrates, “ the 
land of two rivers ” (Naharin), where he set up a triumphal 
inscription proclaiming his mighty deeds. The Euphrates, 
whose water flowed in the opposite direction from that of the 
Nile, struck the Egyptians as curious. All kinds of reports 
soon spread about “ that inverted water which flows down¬ 
stream when really flowing upstream ”. The name " inverted 
water ” stuck to the river. 2 

It was, however, not until Thutmose III (1501-1447), the Battle of 
warrior of ancient Egypt, had undertaken fourteen or more Mc * ,ddo 
campaigns that the sovereignty of Egypt was finally consolidated 
and Syria was definitely absorbed in the rising Egyptian empire. 

I he fall of Megiddo 3 in 1479 marks the first and most important 
campaign. Here the Egyptian army encountered a confedera¬ 
tion of 330 princes. The Hyksos, recently driven from Egypt, 
formed the backbone of the confederation ; the prince of Qadesh 
on the Orontes, its head. The battle was joined beneath the 
walls of the strongly fortified city. As the Syrian forces re¬ 
treated before the furious onslaught of the enemy, they found 
the city gates already barricaded by the inhabitants. Even the 
prince of Qadesh had to be hauled over the walls by employing 
clothing as ropes. After a blockade of seven months, the city, 

“ the capture of which was the capture of a thousand cities ”, 
was starved into submission. The enemy princes fell at the feet 
of the Pharaoh “ to beg breath for their nostrils ” The 
Egyptian troops greedily grabbed an almost incredible amount 
of booty: 2041 horses, 924 chariots (of which 32 were richly 
wrought with gold and silver mountings), 1929 bulls, 2000 small 
cattle, 20,500 other animals, 200 suits of armour and a multitude 

1 See below, p. 149. 

1 Breasted, Ancient Records, vol. ii, §§ 73, 478. 

1 The glamour around this name comes from a mysterious verse in Rev. 16: 10, 
where it occurs as Armageddon. The Romans stationed troops near it, where there 
is today a village called Lajjun (from L. legio). Cf. 1 K. 9: 15.' 
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of valuable weapons. From the royal palace 87 children, 1796 
male and female slaves, gold pitchers, articles of furniture and 
statues were seized. Hostages were provided by the vanquished 
princes. 1 

The fall of Megiddo sealed the fate of Palestine. Energetic 
Thutmose marched northward seventy-five miles to the Lebanon 
region, where he captured three cities and built a fortress. In 
the course of his fifth campaign he seized Aradus and thereby 
fastened his hold on the Phoenician plain. In his official war 
communique announcing the capture of this powerful com¬ 
mercial islet city, the Pharaoh uses these words : 

Behold, his majesty overthrew the city of Arvad, with its grain, 
cutting down all its pleasant trees. Behold, there were found [the 
products] of all Zahi. Their gardens were filled with their fruit, 
their wines were found remaining in their presses as water flows, 
their grain on the terraces 2 —; it was more plentiful than the sand 
of the shore. The army were overwhelmed with their portions. 3 

Thutmose then lists the tribute, which comprised slaves, horses, 
cattle, silver dishes, incense, oil, honey, wine, copper, lead, lapis 
lazuli, green felspar, grain, loaves and fruit and concludes with 
these words : “ Behold, the army of his majesty was drunk and 
anointed with oil every day as at a feast in Egypt ”. 4 

Aradus’ northern neighbour Simyra shared in the course of 
a later campaign the same fate. Qadesh, 5 the main source of 
the disturbance, was at last captured, but twelve years later 
Thutmose had to march again against it. Noticing that the 
Egyptian war chariots were drawn by stallions, the prince of 
Qadesh resorted to a ruse. He released a mare which galloped 
straight into their midst and caused such a confusion as to 
threaten the battle array. Amenemhab, a general and constant 
companion of Thutmose, saved the day when, sword in hand, 
he sprang from his chariot and “ ripped open her belly, cut off 
her tail and set it before the king ”. 6 

The eighth campaign, which netted the Euphrates country, 

1 Breasted, Ancient Records, vol. ii, (j§ 412-43 ; George SteindorIT and Keith C. 

Scclc, II hen Egypt Ruled the East (Chicago, 1942), pp. 53-6. 

1 Sec above, p. 86. > Brcnstcd, Ancient Records, vol. ii, § 461. 

4 Breasted, Ancient Records, vol. ii, § 462. 

s Tell al-Nabi Mand (mound of the prophet Mandl, south of Lake Mims: 
Dussaud, pp. 107-8. 

6 Breasted, Ancient Records, vol. ii, § 589. 
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was one of the greatest of Thutmose’s Asiatic wars. The 
crowning act of this campaign was the erection of a boundary 
tablet east of the Euphrates, which he probably crossed at 
Carchemish, and another in the vicinity beside that of his 
father Thutmose I On his way he plundered the Mitanni 
land. Advancing down the river, he sacked and destroyed 
towns, cut down orchards and uprooted growing corn, leaving 
the land desolate. There may have been more than one 
campaign against Naharin in one he built boats of cedar 
wood in the mountain cast of Gubla and transported them on 
oxcarts all the way to the Euphrates to ferry troops across to 
Naharin. On his return, while hunting in the marshes west 
of this river, Thutmose encountered a herd of elephants, one 
of which would have tusked him to death had it not been for 
the vigilance of Amenemhab, who instantly struck off its trunk 
with one blow of his sword. 2 

The adventures of Amenemhab typify a host of others 
experienced by Egyptian soldiers in Syria. One of them which 
found its way into the folk tales survived in the story of the 
capture of Jaffa 3 by another general of Thutmose, Djehuti. 

I he prince of Jaffa was invited by this general to a banquet in 
the course of which he was wined and killed. The princess 
was told that her husband had killed Djehuti and was returning 
with 500 sacks of booty. The city gates were flung wide open. 
Out of the sacks 500 Egyptian soldiers who were stowed therein 
pounced and overpowered the garrison. Djehuti's report to the 
Pharaoh ran as follows : 

Rejoice! your good father Anion has delivered to you the enemy 
of Jaffa, all his people and his city. Send people to lead them off as 
captives, in order that you may fill the house of your father Amon-Re, 
king of the gods, with male and female slaves who will fall under your 
feet forever and ever. 4 

Thutmose recorded his victories over the walls of his temple 
at Thebes and gave lists of the names of the cities he conquered. 
The catalogue of spoils carried away — ivory, ebony, jewelry, 

1 See Mow, p. 164. 2 Breasted, Ancient Records , vol. ii, § 588. 

1 Eg.yapu, tapu , from Phocn . ydfi (fair, beautiful ?), whence Hcb.^tf/o, Joppa, 
modem Yafu. 

4 C. W. Goodwin in Tr ansae lions of the Society of Biblical Literature , vol. iii 
(1874), pp. 340 48 ; G. Maspero, £tudes egyptiennes (Paris, 1879), vol. i, pp. 53*72 ; 
Steindorff and Scelc, p. 58, 
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silver, precious stones, carob wood wrought with gold bears 
witness to the wealth of the land and the high culture of its 
inhabitants. The coastal region must have been thickly popu¬ 
lated. In an ode of victory his priests put these words in the 
mouth of his divine protector: 

Thou hast crossed the waters of the great bend of Naharin, 
in the victory and might which I have decreed unto thee. 

They hear thy battle cry and they creep into their holes; 

1 rob their nostrils of the breath of life ; I cause the 
terror of thy majesty to pervade their hearts. 


1 have come to cause thee to trample the chiefs of Djahi [Zahi] ; 

I prostrate them beneath thy feet throughout the land. 1 

In dealing with conquered Syria, Thutmosc introduced the 
policy of taking over to Egypt the children of native kinglets 
to be educated in friendship toward Egypt and sent back 
gradually to replace the old hostile generations.* But that 
did not make much difference. Unable to offer sustained 
resistance to the Egyptian hosts, the Syrians adopted the tactic 
of hastening to offer tribute and humble themselves at the 
approach of the enemy only to discontinue their gifts as soon 
as he turned his back. For about half a century after the 
battle of Megiddo, Syria was crossed and rccrossed by Egyptian 
armed forces. The repeated campaigns were necessitated not 
merely by the desire to subdue rebellious groups but by that of 
keeping taxes flowing into the treasury. The installation of a 
new Pharaoh, especially if deemed weaker than his predecessor, 
served as a signal for a fresh uprising. The country was thus 
greatly impoverished economically and unable to defend itself 
militarily against the newly rising powers to the north of it. 

This was the situation when Amcnhotep IV (Ikhnaton, 
1375-1358), one of the most fascinating personalities of anti¬ 
quity, came to the throne. Amenhotep’s interest was not in 
state affairs but in theology. 3 In this he was presumably 
influenced by his gifted and beautiful wife Nefcrtiti, supposed 
by some to be of Syrian origin. 4 The Tell al-'Amarnah corre- 

1 Stcindorff and Seclc, p. 62. * Breasted, Ancient Records, vol. ii, § 467. 

3 See above, p. 72. 

4 Iler world-famous bust, until recently in the Berlin Museum, preserves in its 
delicate colours an exquisite portrait of the royal lady. It was found in a cache by 
American troops in 1945. 
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spondcncc indicates that before his death Palestine had passed 
entirely out of Egypt's control. It remained free until the first 
year of the reign of Seti I (1313-1292) of Dynasty XIX. 
Ramses II (1292-1225) of this dynasty showed some of the 
crusading spirit that had characterized its predecessor. His 
first campaigns extended as far as Beirut. A few miles to the 
north, at the mouth of Nahr al-Kalb, 1 where the mountain 
wades in the sea to its knee, he commemorated his feat by 
cutting in the limestone rock three inscriptions that are now 
so weathered as to be totally illegible. I hereby he started a 
series of inscriptions continuing into our time with an Allied 
tablet in 1942 and a Lebanese one in 1946 2 which has made 
this rock an open-air museum. Of the six Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions that of Esarhaddon (671 B.C.) is the only legible one. 
Then came a Neo-Babylonian inscription by Nebuchadnezzar, 
a Greek inscription which had been erased, many Latin inscrip¬ 
tions by Caracalla (not the philosopher Marcus Aurelius) and 
one Arabic. One of the Egyptian panels was smoothed off by 
the Erench and a record of their occupation of Lebanon of 
1860 61 inscribed on it. 3 Another French inscription was cut 
by General Gouraud near one in English by General Allcnby. 

The decline in Egyptian control continued throughout 
Dynasty XX. From the end of this period we have a vivid 
story which takes the form of a report submitted to the Pharaoh 
about 1100 B.C. by his envoy Wcnamon, who was sent to Syria 
to fetch wood for the sacred barge of Amon. The shabby 
treatment he received at the hands of the prince of Gubla, if 
historical, proves that no longer could a representative of Egypt 
command the respect of a Syrian potentate. In reporting his 
experience, Wcnamon says, “ I spent nineteen days in his 
(harbour] and he continually sent to me daily saying, ‘ Betake 
thyself away from my harbour ' Despairing of his mission 
and fearful for his life, Wcnamon stood powerless before Zakar- 

1 I)og River, so called from a graven dog which for centuries Stood guardian of 
the defile nnd gave its name to the river. Legend says its cries on enemy’s approach 
were so loud as to be heard all around. Moslem iconoclasts dumped the image 
into the river. Australian sappers in 1942 dug up what may be the original dog, 
a wolf, now in the National Museum, Beirut. 

1 Commemorating the expulsion of foreign troops, mainly French. 

* Franz 11 . Wcissbach, Die Denkmaler und Inschriften an der Mundung des 
Nahr-tl-Ktlb (Berlin, 1922) 

* Breasted, Ancient Records , vol. iv, § 569. 
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Baal, the native ruler. There he would sit upon the shore 
bewailing his predicament. Silver and gold he had but not 
the proper credentials. At one time the prince sent him an 
Egyptian singing girl to comfort him. At last Zakar-Baal's 
heart is moved with compassion and on his return from the 
morning rites in the temple, as he “ sits in his upper chamber, 
leaning his back against a window, while the waves of the 
great Syrian sea beat against the rocks below ”, he grants an 
audience to the haggard and anxious envoy. In the course of 
the interview the ruler declares, " As for me, I am myself 
neither thy servant nor am I the servant of him that sent thee. 

If I cry out to the Lebanon, the heavens open, and the logs lie 
here on the shore of the sea.” 1 Zakar-Baal acknowledges the 
cultural superiority of Egypt but scouts the idea of overlordship 
on his domain. Finally, on receiving more money, Zakar-Baal 
releases the wood. 

Syria then, which had been held as a frontier province of 
Egypt since the close of the Hyksos period in the early sixteenth 
century, was lost to the empire in the course of the twelfth. 
Hittitcs were by that time established in the northern part of 
the country, Aramaeans in inner Syria, Hebrews in southern 
Syria and Philistines on the southern coast. 

Even when Syria was included in the Egyptian empire, 
imperial administration aimed on the whole at preserving order, 
maintaining strong hold on the main highways and exacting 
tribute. I he first two objectives were attained by the use of 
garrisons, the third by a limited number of resident officials. 
Egyptian residents in important cities appointed travelling 
inspectors to make the rounds. The Pharaoh’s chief repre¬ 
sentative in southern Syria had his headquarters at Gaza. 

Under him were the inspectors concerned with the collection 
of taxes and the local prefects in charge of garrisons in selected 
cities. I he details of internal administration were in the hands 
of native chieftains who kept control over their own armed 
forces. 

Marked as was the influence of Egyptian culture on Syria, Syrian 
there arc more striking indications of the reverse movement. influcnce 
Syrian influence is manifest in that most sacred of Egyptian EByP * 
stories, the passion of Osiris involving the dismemberment of 

1 Breasted, Ancient Records , vol. iv, § 577. 

L 
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his bodv and its deposit under a tamarisk tree in Gubla.' 
Some think that the mutilated body was deposited in Egypt. 
The whole Osiris cult may have been derived from the Syrian 
coast at a very early date. 2 The Canaanite Hawron, the chief 
deity of Jabneh, 3 was adopted into the Egyptian temple as 
early as the days of Amenhotep II (ca. 1450-1420) and is 
reflected in the name of Harmhab, founder of Dynasty XIX 
(1350 B.C.). That Ashtart was worshipped in the mid-thirteenth 
century may be inferred from the fact that one of Ramses II’s 
sons bore the name Meri [beloved of] - Astrot. Naukratis, 
which may have been originally a Phoenician colony, had an 
Aphroditc-Astartc temple in 688 B.C. The Heracles to whom 
a temple was dedicated at Kanopus, 4 likewise possibly a 
Phoenician colony, was undoubtedly Milk-qart. 

Syrian girls were more highly prized in Egypt than Egyptian 
girls in Syria. So many of them were acquired as hostages, 
slaves or wives when the empire was at its height that a change 
became noticeable in the facial characteristics of the upper class. 
The harem of the aristocracy and royalty often included 
Mitannian, Hittitc and Phoenician princesses. The delicate 
aquiline features of Thutmosc IV stand in marked contrast to 
the heavy-jawed, short-nosed facial type represented by Thut¬ 
mosc I. With the foreign wives came foreign ideas, religious 
and secular. Fragments of coniferous wood found in pre- 
dynastic tombs and beams used in the construction of tombs 
of the First Dynasty reveal importation from Syria at that early 
date. 5 Later relics in Egypt testify to the abundance and rich¬ 
ness of Syrian products in the New Empire period. Syrian 
workmen produced expensive and decorated weapons, em¬ 
broidered clothes, elegant vases, furniture and chariots studded 
with gold and silver. Syrian decorators borrowed-from Egypt 
the lotus, the papyrus and the acanthus, but it was they who 
elevated the chrysanthemum, the iris and the rose mallow (Ar. 
khufmi) to the dignity of ornamental plants. They were also 

' Plutarch, De I side el Osiride, § 15. " Tamarisk ” is Hcb. 'eshel, Ar. at hi, 
ultimately Eg. 'asr. This tree has been associated with the god of the dead. The 
tree under which the l»ones of Saul and his sons were buried (1 Sntn. 21 : 22) was 
tamarisk. 

1 Garstang, Heritage , p. 61. 

* 2 Ch. 26:6; Modem Yabnch, 9 miles north of Ashdod. Ilawrdn was pos¬ 
sibly identified with El. 

4 Herodotus, Bk. II, ch. 113. 


* Cf. above, pp. 126-7. 
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the first to conceive the idea of putting in metal vases artificial 
flowers. 1 To transport resin, gum, honey and oil the Syrians 
utilized jars pointed at the bottom, remains of which have been 
dug in Egypt and in Gubla. Vases decorated with glaze paint 
in the North Syrian tradition occur as imports in graves of the 
first Pharaohs at Abydos. The technique of glaze painting 
reached Minoan Crete from North Syria. 2 Egyptians rapidly 
developed a taste for such artistic works, which the fortunes of 
war or the operation of trade and travel had brought, and 
started imitating them. In the Salte renaissance of the seventh 
century Egyptians borrowed more elements of Phoenician art, 
which by the following century lost its originality and was 
eclipsed by the Greek. 

The lute appears for the first time in Egypt after the con¬ 
quests of 1 hutmose III. The heavy tassels on it are typically 
Syrian. 'I he lyre appears first with the Semitic Bedouins of 
Dynasty XII. 3 Syria was probably the source of the lead 
which became common in Dynasty XVIII. 

Four centuries of Egyptian rule were no more sufficient to 
Egyptianize Syria in ancient times than four centuries of 
Turkish rule were enough to Turkify it in modern times. 
Egyptian thought and language hardly impressed the native 
population. A few Egyptian words have survived in modern 
Arabic but most of them were transmitted in later times through 
Greek or Coptic. 4 In Phoenician as in present days many 
Syrians migrated into the valley of the Nile but few Egyptians 
reciprocated. Trade relations were mostly in Phoenician 
hands. T he climate of Egypt seems to disqualify people from 
life in other lands, especially where winter rains and cold spells 
require special powers of resistance. As the popular saying 
has it, once you drink from the water of the Nile, you will 
always want to drink from it 

F'&ypban political control over Syria covered a much longer Rdaiions 

with Mcso- 

1 Pierre Montct, Les Reliques de I'arl syrien dans l' £gypte du nouvcl empire pot ami a : 
(Paris, 1937), p. 179. 2 Childc, New Light, pp. 258-9. Sumer 

} See above, between pp. 76*7, fig. of Semite in Egypt playing lute. Flinders 
Petrie, Wisdom Literature of the Egyptians (London, 1940), p. 62. 

4 K.g. ahnus through Greek, whence u ebony ” ; wdkah , oasis, through Coptic ; 
nahs , ill luck, through Coptic, from a word meaning Nubian, black, whence Heb. 

“ Phinchas ” ; fub t also through Coptic. The last Arabic word gave Eng. " adobe ” 
through Sp. Egyptians invented their own brickmaking and their method has not 
changed since then. 
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period than Mesopotamian 1 control, but Mesopotamian cultural 
influence in that land was far greater than Egyptian. Ethnic¬ 
ally. linguistically and geographically the Syrians stood closer 
to the Assyro-Babylonians than to the Egyptians. 

Throughout the third pre-Christian millennium the Sumer¬ 
ians, non-Semitic originators of the Euphratean civilization, 
represented the dominant cultural group of all Western Asia. 
The cuneiform system of writing which they invented, the 
religious and spiritual concepts which they evolved and the 
literature which they developed became, through their Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian successors, a part of the heritage of Syria, 
including Israel. The Babylonian language with its cuneiform 
characters became the international means of diplomatic and 
commercial correspondence throughout Western Asia, 2 and the 
Mesopotamian stories about their gods, including those of 
creation and the flood, found their way into the Judaeo-Christian 
literature of Syria. 3 Through Old Testament writers they were 
transformed into some of the most beautiful literary creations 
known to man. Not only Sumerian but a large number of 
Akkadian 4 words were borrowed during this period. 5 

The land of the two rivers formed a hinterland to Syria. 
Especially did the area of Aleppo serve as a trade route through 
which passed the mineral ores of Cilicia to the riverine empire. 
The silver and gold found in the royal tombs of Ur (ca. 2700 B.C.) 
presumably came that way. Gudca (ct1. 2350), the Sumerian 
patesi of Lagash, besides gold from Cilicia, obtained cedar from 
the Amanus. Mesopotamian trading parties in search of the 
coveted wood discovered the forested heights of the mountains 
of North Syria even before then. 

Babylon That North Syria was at any time during the second half of 

1 " Mesopotamia ” should l>e limited to the northern region, between the 
Euphrates and the I igris, corresponding to the Roman province by that name and 
to Arabic al-jazlrah. The southern part, Babylonia, was called by the Arabs al- 
Iraq. Loosely, however, “ Mesopotamia ” is applied to the whole territory. 

Sec a!x>vc, p. 71. j Sec bolow, pp. 177-8. 

4 The East Semitic dialect of Babylonia and Assyria, so called from Agade 
(north of Babylon), the Accad of Gen. 10: 10. 

5 *#*//«. temple (sec above, p. 120), came directly from Sumerian (i ga! % great 
house) to Canaanitc; kissau , chair, came from Sumerian through Akkadian. 
Several names ot plants and minerals of Assyro-Babylonian origin were introduced 
through Phoenician and Greek into European languages: carob, cassia, chicory, 
crocus, cumin, gypsum, hyssop, jasper, mandrake, myrrh, naphtha, nard, saffron, 
sesame. Ar. najjdr (carpenter) comes ultimately from Sumero-Akkadian narg&ru 
and lawk (board) from Akk. IV u. 
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the third millenium under Babylonian rule is now doubted by 
many scholars. Sargon 1 (ca. 2400 B.C.), the first great figure 
in Semitic history, “ washed his weapons in the sea " 1 and 
claimed dominion over the cedar mountains, but in his case 
those mountains were probably the Amanus rather than the 
Lebanons. His was a raid that carried him into North Syria. 

His fourth successor, Naram-Sin {ca. 2300), who claims rule over 
the land “ up to the cedar forest ”, may have had in mind the 
Amanus or mountains east of Assyria. 2 Political and military 
pressure from the eastern quarters did not begin to tell until 
the fall of the Hittitc and rise of the Assyrian power. Then it 
became a policy on the part of Mesopotamian rulers to reach 
out westward in order to seize the Mediterranean termini of 
the trade routes. 

Assyria made her first but premature essay as a world power Assyria 
under Tiglath-pilcser I, who in 1094 B.C. raided Syria and 
proclaimed himself the conqueror of Amurru in its entirety 
Having penetrated the Taurus into Hittiteland, he claimed the 
allegiance of Gubla, Aradus, Sidon and other Phoenician cities 
as the successor of the Hittites in the hegemony of Syria. Gubla 
may have been still under Zakar-Baal. The invader cut logs of 
cedar and sent them home for the temple of his gods. He was 
taken over the “ great sea of Amurru ” to the mainland at 
Simyra, killing on the way “ a horse of the sea ”, a dolphin. 3 
Several Mesopotamian rulers hunted the wild bull in the 
Lebanons. 

The trans-Euphratcan domain of Tiglath-pileser was soon 
lost to Aramaean invaders, and his late successor Ashur-nasir- 
pal (884-859) had to recover it. Following the same route as 
his predecessors, Ashur-nasir-pal marched against North Syria 
but then he plunged south, crossed the Orontes, entered Lebanon 
and descended to the sea without resistance. Here he received 
what turned out to be the temporary submission of the Phoeni¬ 
cian cities. This was the first full-dress invasion of Syria from 
Mesopotamia ; it corresponds to that of Thutmose III of Egypt 
some six centuries earlier. To Ashur-nasir-pal and his son and 
successor Shalmaneser III (859-824) was due that military 


1 Pocbel, Historical Texts, pp. 175, 181. 

2 Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians, pp. 35-7. 

3 Luckcnbill, Ancient Records, vol. i, § 302. 
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organization which made their country the mistress of Western 
Asia. 

On the battlefield of Qarqar in the Orontes valley Shal¬ 
maneser met in 853 an alliance of Syrian states headed by the 
Aramaean king of Damascus and including Ahab of Israel and 
representatives of Tyre and other Phoenician city-states. 1 He 
broke its power. But that the victory was not so decisive as 


he proclaimed in his inscriptions may be inferred from the fact 
that he returned again and again intent upon the complete 
subjugation of Syria-Palestinc. It was not until 842 that 


he received the full submission of the Phoenician cities. In his 


annals he reports his victory in these words : 


In my eighteenth year of reign, I crossed the Euphrates for the 
sixteenth time. Hazael of Aram trusted to the mass of his troops. 
. . . I accomplished his overthrow. ... To Mount Ba'li-ra’si, a head 
(land) of the sea, I marched. My royal image I set up there. At 
that time I received the tribute of the men of Tyre, Sidon and Jehu, 
son of Omri. 2 


1 he empire built by Shalmaneser and his father at the 
expense of the Syrian and other states fell into decay and was 
renovated a century later by Tiglath-pileser III 3 and his 
successor. I-rom 743 to 741 Tiglath-pileser maintained military 
headquarters at Arpad, - * whence he sent or led expeditions for 
the reconquest of Syria. His son Shalmaneser V, according to 
Syrian annals cited by Josephus, 5 overran Phoenicia and its 
cities. Sidon, Acre and I yrc on the mainland, eager to free 
themselves from the financial control and leadership of Tyre 
on the island, acknowledged the suzerainty of the invader and 
furnished him with a fleet of sixty ships manned by some eight 
hundred Phoenician oarsmen. Shalmaneser’s fleet was scattered 
in an engagement with the islanders but enough of his troops 
were left to maintain a blockade from the shore. The wells 
within the walls of the island city were sufficient for actual needs 
and the five years’ siege ended in 722 in an honourable treaty. 

1 Sec bdow, p. 166. 

J Luckcnbill, Andent Rtcordt, vol. i, § 672. The headland referred to is prob¬ 
ably that of Carmel, but he was also one of those who left their visiting cards at 
the IJog River. 


1 “ Pul ” of 2 K. 15:19; cf. 16:7. 

4 " Arpnddu ” of Assyrian inscriptions; mentioned in Is. to: 9; 
49 : 23 I modem Tell Arfad, 13 miles north of Aleppo. 

5 An/iqui/iet, Bk. IX. ch. 14, § 2. 
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Tho siege of Samaria which began in 724 and its surrender to 
his successor Sargon II in 722 belong to the story of the kingdom 
of Israel 1 

Elu-rli (I.uli. “ my God is God " , the pro-Egyptian king of 
lyre who defended it against the Assyrians, emerged in the 
reign of Sargon II as the dominant figure on the coast. He 
seems to have imposed his authority over a large part of 
Phoenicia and even tried to subdue Cyprus. At last, however, 
Sennacherib (705-681), Sargon’s son and successor, drove Elu- 
eli across the sea to Cyprus and replaced him by the pro- 
Assyrian Ethbaal, 2 king of Sidon. The Assyrian invader first 
fired the summer house of Elu-eli in Lebanon and trampled 
down its vineyard. His troops climbed the high slopes, working 
their way up by spears or clubs and resting under the cedars, 
to a castle on the tree-clad summit whose guards were led 
manacled to Sennacherib. Memories of Sennacherib, who 
“ came down like the wolf on the fold ”, linger to the present 
day at the Dog River, where he cut on the cliffs a sculpture 
that is still visible. Sennacherib’s exploits in the Persian Gulf 
were rendered possible through shipwrights and sailors taken 
from Phoenicia. 3 

Sidon, which submitted to Sennacherib in 701, rose against 
his son Esarhaddon in 677 and was destroyed by him. Its wall 
was cast into the water. Its king Abd-melkarth fled into the 
midst of the sea but was fished out and beheaded. An Assyrian 
fort named Kar-Esarhaddon was built close by to overawe the 
town. Aradus' king Yakin-cl delivered his city and with it his 
daughter. Other Phoenician towns under the leadership of 
Baal, king of Tyre, submitted to Esarhaddon. Between Baal 
and Esarhaddon a solemn treaty was signed only to be broken 
by the I yrian king as soon as he considered it opportune to 
throw off the foreign yoke. A stele near that of Ramses at the 
Dog River depicts Esarhaddon standing in majesty above an 
inscription reporting the capture of Memphis (in Egypt), 
Ascalon and Tyre. 4 On another stele in Sinjirli (ancient 


1 See below, pp. 196-7. 

1 Ithbaal, Phocn. iUo baal, “ will, him Baal ". Luckcnbill, vol. ii, § 100. 

J See above, p. 99, fig. 

4 ° f ![« «* A»ynan steles at thr Dog River this is the only legible inscription ; 

l/ UC i C A bl / I? 5825 : Wc,ssbach - PP- 27 - 30 . pis. xi, xii; Ren* Moutcrde. 
L< Aahrtl-ktlb (Beirut, 1932), p. 18, pi. vi. 
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Sham’al), west of 'Ayntab in northern Syria, he stands holding 
a rope by which Baal of Tyre and Tirhaka of Egypt are ringed 
through the nose. 1 1 he fact is that Tirhaka had never been a 
captive and the representation must have been meant — like 
the Axis communiques of the second world war for propa¬ 
ganda purposes. Under Esarhaddon and his successor Ashur- 
bani-pal (668-626) Egypt was conquered and the Assyrian 
empire, with Nineveh for capital, reached the limit of its 
expansion. 

As heirs of the Assyrian empire the Chaldaeans or Neo- 
Babylonians claimed sway over Syria. But the Phoenician 
cities were no less restive under the new master than the 
old. Egypt meantime had shaken off Assyrian rule and began 
once more to contest with Mesopotamia supremacy over Syria. 
On the whole, Phoenician cities were more disposed to admit 
Egyptian than Babylonian dominion. 

In 587 Nebuchadnezzar appeared in person in North Syria 
and established headquarters at Riblah 2 in the Orontcs valley, 
whence he dispatched a portion of his army southward for the 
reduction of the Phoenician cities and the final conquest of 
Judah. 3 After a siege of thirteen years ending in 572, Tyre 
succumbed. 4 In the meantime he warred against Coele-Syria, 
Moab, Ammon and other parts of the country. 5 With this 
capture of Tyre the last breath of Phoenician national life was 
breathed. Greek colonics which had by this time supplanted 
Phoenician colonics also fell heir to their and their mother 
cities’ maritime activity. Thereby the Phoenician world, active, 
learned and animated, came to an end ; but the Phoenician 
people kept their individuality down to Alexander’s conquest. 
Neither the new-coming Aramaeans nor the Israelites and 
Philistines made much of an impression on that individuality. 

From the Assyro-Babylonian civilization innumerable ele¬ 
ments — material, religious and linguistic — were acquired by 
Syrians and finally passed on through the Greeks to the Western 

1 A. T. Olmstcad, History of Assyria (New York, 1923), p. 384; cf. Hall, 
Ancient History , p. 499. See below, p. 199. 

1 Represented by a village of the same name, 21 miles south of ljim$. 

* Sec below, pp. 201-2. 

* Ezck. 29 : 18 ; Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. X, ch. 11, § 1 ; Bk. XI, ch. 8, § 4 ; 
do., Apion, Bk. I, ch. 19. 

1 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. X, ch. 9, § 7. Two steles at the Dog River describe 
his military and building activities; Wcissbach, p. 33. 
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Europeans. Reference has already been made to the plough, 
which was invented by the Mesopotamians and spread over the 
Near East. 1 The employment of the plough led to a greater 
yield per unit of cultivated land by making possible the applica¬ 
tion of animal power to agriculture. The wheel was another 
boon bestowed on the Near East by Mesopotamians. Its 
appearance was conducive to a fairly elaborate system of travel. 
1 heir division of time into a year of twelve months and a week 



Fic. i. SUMERIAN PLOUGH. Fig. 2. ASSYRIAN PLOUGH. Fig. 3. 
EGYPTIAN PLOUGH. Fig. 4. MODERN ARAB PALESTINIAN 
PLOUGH 


They show striking similarity one* to the* other 

of seven days has survived in our reckoning. The first day of 
the week is called Sunday because it was dedicated by them to 
the worship of the sun-god ; the second is Monday because of 
its dedication to the moon-god ; the last gets its name from 
Saturn. Our celebration of the Easter holiday still hinges on 
the lunar calendar of these ancients. With the division of 
time the Syrians passed on to the Greeks shadow sticks and 
sundials to measure the flow of hours and a formula for 
predicting eclipses. Our twelve signs of the zodiac are 
almost the same as those of Assyria. Many of the existing 
systems of weights and measures came from the Babylonians 

1 The Eg. word for plough, epi, is Sumero-Akkadian hebi. See above, p. 17. 
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through Syrians. A linguistic testimony survives in the word 
mina 

Early Egyptian penetration in Syria was interrupted at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century by the rise to power of a 
conglomeration of warlike and enigmatic peoples known as 
Hyksos, who first held sway in Syria and then in Egypt itself. 
The name goes back to Egyptian heku shoswct meaning 
" rulers of foreign lands ”, but the late Egyptian historian 
Manetho, the first to use this name, took it to mean “ shepherd 
kings ”. 2 hirst assumed by the Hyksos kings, this title was 
later transferred to the whole people. 

Originally a horde, an unclassified goulash of humanity 
which the melting-pot of the eastern Mediterranean had spilled 
over the edge and washed down into Egypt, the Hyksos repre¬ 
sented a movement which came to include — besides Semites — 
non-Semitic Hurrians, Hittites and Mitannians. There were 
also Khabiru among them. The movement may have had 
connections with that of the Indo-Iranians or Indo-Europeans 
in the north, including the Kassitcs of Mesopotamia. That the 
crystallizing element was Canaanitc or Amoritc may be evinced 
by the names of their earliest rulers as they appear on monu¬ 
ments and scarabs. It was this movement which was respons¬ 
ible for bringing as far south as Palestine a large number of 
Hittites, Hurrians (Horites) and possibly Jebusites, Perizzites 
and other non-Semites. The little skeletal evidence available 
indicates that in this period the earlier Mediterranean type was 
in part replaced by an Alpine-like type. 3 

Hyksos connection with the Indo-European civilization to 
the north is attested by their use of the horse, a valued possession 
shared by the Kassitcs. Together with the horse which they 
introduced into Syria and thence into Egypt, the Hyksos brought 
the chariot into both lands. 4 The horse was not used for riding. 
The horse-drawn chariot was a war implement. Its appearance 
must have left the same kind of impression as the tank, 
poisonous gas or any other " secret weapon ” of the first world 
war. The horse itself terrified the inhabitants, as they had 

1 Steindorff and Secle, p. 24 ; ef. Robert M. Engbcrg, The Hyksos Reconsidered 
(Chicago, 1939), pp. 6-7. 

2 Josephus, Apian, Ilk. I, ch. 14. 

* Engbcrg, p. 41. 

4 The Eg. word for chariot is Sem. mark aba! , Ar. markabah . 
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never seen the animal before. No wonder it was accorded by 
the Hyksos special burial in a private grave or with its owner, 
as remains in Tell al-'Ajjul, ancient Gaza, indicate. In some 
cases it was evidently offered as sacrifice and its flesh was 
eaten. 1 2 * 

Among other new weapons, the Hyksos brought the curving 
iron sword and the composite bow which had made its first 
appearance in Mesopotamia under an Akkadian dynasty in the 
twenty-fourth century. Their superiority in armament was. 
moreover, based on their use of bronze, whose trade passed 
through North Syria. Under them metallurgy was developed 
in Syria and Egypt to new heights. Jewelry, faience, ivory 
work and the glyptic art made marked progress. Carving in 
bone appears as early as the Stone Age in Syria.* but inlaid 
work was presumably introduced at this time.* The early 
inlays bore simple designs of lines and circles. The practice 
of inlaying, inserting strips of bone or ivory for decorative 
purposes in wooden boxes or pieces of furniture, is still a 
flourishing art in Damascus. New pottery ideas appear with 
the Hyksos; pottery-making, one of the most successful 
industries of Palestine, attained its zenith before the close of 
the period. 

In order to provide adequate housing and protecting 
facilities for their chariotry, which the typical Canaanite 
fortification could not very well afford, the Hyksos evolved a 
new type of fortified city. This was represented by a rect¬ 
angular enclosure about half a mile in length surrounded by 
high ramparts, massive and sloping, of hard packed earth. 
For added protection an encircling moat was frequently dug. 
In Syria, Qatna, probably their capital, typifies Hyksos 
architecture. Qadcsh has traces of it. In Carchemish the 
site shows the earthworks, but the plan is not rectangular. In 
Palestine the sites of Hazor 4 and of the fortress of Shechem s 
show the Hyksos rectangular plan. Lachish and Sharuhen 
were also Hyksos cities. Jericho was a Hyksos stronghold 

1 Petrie, Ancient Gaza y vol. i, p. 4, pis. viii, ix, lvii; vol. ii, pp. 5, 14; vol. iv. 

P- 16. 

2 Sec above, pp. 19-20. 

} Burrows, p. 190. 

4 “ Enclosure ”, modern Tell al-Qadah, north of the Sea of Galilee. 

s Al-Balafah, outside of modem Nabulus. 
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from about 1750 to 1600; 1 Beth-shemesh was under Hyksos 

administration in that period. 2 

In Syria and Egypt the Hyksos imposed a feudal ruling 

class over the native population. Their society was loosely 
organized in a kind of feudal state with a concentration of 
wealth in the hands of an aristocracy consisting in the main 
of the chariot warriors. 1 he organization was typically 
militaristic. Their culture in Syria covered the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

From Syria the Hyksos filtered gradually into Egypt, where 
traces of them arc noticed as early as 1900 B.C. in the middle of 
Dynasty XII, but they did not come to power till 1730. In 
reporting this event, Manctho exclaims : 

A blast of God’s displeasure broke upon us. A people of ignoble 
origin from the east, whose coining was unforeseen, had the audacity 
to invade our country, which they mastered by main force without 
difficulty or even a battle. Having overpowered our rulers, they 
savagely burnt the cities, demolished the temples of the gods and 
treated the whole native population with the utmost cruelty. 3 

That ^e Hyksos advent into Egypt was not an unmitigated evil 
may be inferred from the introduction of the horse and other 
objects which appear for the first time on Egyptian monuments. 
The earliest scientific volume that has come down to us dates 
from seventeenth century Egypt of the Hyksos. 4 The most 
significant contribution to our knowledge of Egyptian mathe¬ 
matics was compiled in 1580 under the Hyksos. 5 The Hyksos 
identified their Baal with the Egyptian God Seth and passed on 
his worship to the Pharaohs of later dynasties, especially the 
Ramesids, whose ancestry may go back to the Hyksos. 6 They 
also introduced, among other deities, his sister and consort Anat 7 
and identified Astarte with Isis. The settlement of Israel in 

1 Garstnng and Garstang, Story ojJericho , p. I. 

1 Elihu Grant, Rumeileh; Being Ain Shems Excavations , pt. 3 (Havcrford, 
*934). p. II. The name Bcth-shcmesh (house of the sun) is represented by that 
of the ruined village *Ayn Shams (spring of the sun), 20 miles west of Jerusalem on 
the Jaffa-Hebron road. Near 'Ayn Shams is Tell nl-Rumaylah, the site of ancient 
Bcth-shcmesh. 

J Josephus, Apion , Bk. I, ch. 14. 

4 James II. Breasted, The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus , 2 vols. (Chicago, 
1930 )- 

5 T. Eric Peet, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus (London, 1923). 

6 Albright, From Stone Age , p. 169. 1 Cf. above, p. 120. 
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Egypt and Joseph’s rise to power must have taken place in the 
Hyksos period. 

The Hyksos Egyptian capital was Avaris ' in the Delta, Av.»m 
whence they extended their rule into Middle Egypt. The 
first scries of Syrian kings there preceded Dynasty XV and 
bore clear Canaanite or Amorite names : ‘Anat-har, Va'qob-har 
(may Har — the mountain-god — protect). Ya'qob is defin¬ 
itely biblical Jacob. The kings of Dynasty XV and Dynasty 
XVI were Hyksos. The most powerful in the fifteenth was 
Khyan who apparently succeeded, at least for a time, in uniting 
Syria with Egypt into an extensive empire. His monuments 
are scattered from Babylonia, where a lion bearing his name 
has been found, to Crete, where his name appears on an ala¬ 
baster lid. Almost equally numerous are the monuments of 
another member of this dynasty, Apophis I. By that time the 
Hyksos had evidently adopted the Egyptian language and with 
it the Egyptian names. 

After a century and a half of hated Hyksos rule ( ca. 1730- 
1 58o), the war of liberation was seriously begun by a Theban 
prince, Ahmose I, founder of Dynasty XVIII, who after re¬ 
peated assaults won the decisive battle of Avaris and chased 
the foreigners out of the land. Their armed levies withdrew 
into Syria, where they headed a federation of Semitic princes. 
Ahmose lost no time in pursuing them. Their first determined 
stand was made at their southern stronghold Sharuhen. 2 So 
stubborn was the resistance that the siege was pressed for three 
years. 3 Ahmose’s and his successors’ campaigns into Syria 
inaugurated a new orientation in Egyptian foreign policy which 
was to endure for years to come. It was Thutmose III (d. 1447) 
who dealt the fatal blows to Hyksos power in Syria. The 
Egyptians did their best to obliterate their enemies’ monuments ; 
that is one reason why our knowledge of the Hyksos is so 
defective. 


1 Avaris, the store city built by the Israelites for Ramses II and named after 
nn (Ex. I : 11); classical Tanis, medieval Arabic Tinnls and biblical Zoan (Num. 
*3 : 22 ) are different phases of one and the same town. The site is represented 
i( b y 5 ^ al-flajar, which is reminiscent of its Hebrew name. 

1 Tentatively identified with Tell al-Far'ah in Wadi Ghazzah, north-west of 
Beer-sheba. 

J Breasted, Records , vol. ii, § 13, and A History of Egypt (New York. 1903), 

p. 227, reads “ six years ", which makes it longer than any preceding siege in 
history. 
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One of the component parts of the Hyksos conglomeration 
was the Hurrian, a non-Semitic, non-Indo-European people 
who still belong to the unidentified tringc. 1 heir culture was 
one of the most vital elements in the late Hyksos and the 
immediately following periods. Originally from the highlands 
north-cast of the Fertile Crescent, somewhere between Lake 
Urmiyah and the Zagros, the Hurrians, toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, invaded northern Mesopotamia, settled in 
it and thence drifted into North Syria, where they established 
one of the mighty kingdoms of the Near East 1 he Amoritcs 
were already in that part of Syria. Their irruption into the 
Fertile Crescent may have had some connection with the 
general movement which carried Indo-lranians into Persia and 
India and forced the Kassites from the Zagros to Babylonia 

It was around 1500 B.C. that the Hurrians succeeded in 
establishing their kingdom there, called Mitanni, which became 
so powerful as to extend its rule from the Mediterranean to the 
highlands of Media, including Assyria. Its capital was W’ash- 
shukanni ; its conjectured site is al-Fakhkharlyah on the 
Khabur, east of Tell al-Halaf and Harran. Their chief centre 
in Mesopotamia was Arrapkha (modern Kirkuk), whose suburb 
Nuzi 1 has been recently excavated. Mitanni was known to 
the Egyptians as Naharin. It is evidently the same land 
referred to in the Tell al-'Amarnah tablets as Subartu or the 
" land of the Subarians The Subarians, another non- 
Semitic people, must have been among the settlers of the land 
before the advent of the Hurrians. 2 The Hurrians in Mitanni 
formed the bulk of the population, but the aristocracy and 
royalty were Indo-Europeans. In their treaties with their 
neighbours the Mitannian kings invoked Mithra, Varuna, 
Indra and other deities worshipped in India. The names of 
the kings, e.g. Tushratta, are clearly Indo-European. 

1 his Tushratta is the best known of all Mitannian rulers. 
Several letters of his addressed to Amenhotep III (d. 1375) and 
Amcnhotep IV (d. 1358) have been found in Tell al-*Amarnah. 
I hey arc in Akkadian, the international language of the day, 
but one letter was written in Hurrian, the official language 

• More correctly Nuzu, modern YorRan Tcpc, 10 miles enst of KirkOk, the 
starting-|>oint of the* oil pipeline to Haifa and Tripoli. 

2 Gclb, pp. 1-2, 48; see above, p. 68. 
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inside the state. A sister of Tushratta was in Amcnhotep Ill’s 
harem, and a daughter of his married Amenhotep III and after 
him Amcnhotep IV. 

In one of his letters Tushratta addresses himself to Amen¬ 
hotep III in these words: 

[To] Mimmuria, the great king, king of Egypt, [my brother, 

My son-in-law, who loves me, and whom 1 lo[ve], 

Thus saith Tushratta, the great king, [thy] father-in-law, 
who loves thee, king of Mitanni, thy brother: 

It is well with me. May it be well with thee 1 With thy house, 
my sister and thy other wives, thy sons, 
thy chariots, thy horses, thy army, 

thy land and all thy possessions. May peace be multiplied unto 
thee ! 1 

Throughout the fourteenth century the Mitanni kingdom was 
in a precarious position, hemmed in between the rising Hittite 
power of the north and the advancing Egyptian empire of the 
south. From earlier Egyptian records wc learn that T hut- 
mosc I, Thutmose III and Amcnhotep II waged successful 
wars against Naharin. 2 Before the end of his reign Tushratta, 
Egypt's loyal friend, was attacked by the great Hittite con¬ 
queror Shubbiluliuma, who pursued his conquests during the 
reign of Mattiwaza, Tushratta's son. In a treaty between 
Shubbiluliuma and Mattiwaza, the Hittite invader retains North 
Syria, delimited by the Euphrates on the east and Lebanon on 
the south. The remaining part of the kingdom was later made 
tributary to the Assyrian Adad-nirari (1304-1273) and absorbed 
in the growing Assyrian empire by his successor Shalmaneser I. 3 
Thus disappeared a state that once shared world power with 
Egypt and the Hittite state. 

The Hurrian language has not yet yielded completely to 
decipherment, but it is clearly neither Semitic nor Indo-Euro¬ 
pean. Its earliest documents are six religious tablets from 
Mari 4 and a few others from Alalakh (Tell al-*A{shanah) in 
the plain of Antioch. In Alalakh the Hurrian settlement was 
superimposed on an Amoritc one. These tablets are some four 
hundred years earlier than Hurrian material from Bogazkoy 
and Ra’s al-Shamrah. In Ra’s al-Shamrah a number of 


1 Bczold, No. 8; Mcrccr, No. 19 
* Gclb, pp. 76, 8o-8i. 


1 Sec above, pp. 130-31. 
4 See above, pp. 65-6. 
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Human tablets as well as a Sumero-Hurrian dictionary have 
been found. Qatna yielded an inventory of Human personal 
names. The large number of tablets from fifteenth century 
Nuzi arc written in Akkadian by native Human scribes who 
here and there used Human words. The meanings of these 
words have been determined by the Akkadian context. These 
Xuzi archives, strange as it may seem, throw fresh light upon 
the way of life practised by the Hebrew Patriarchs. Xuzi 
marriage contracts, for instance, required the sterile wife to 



HYKSOS BUST FOUND IN¬ 
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provide her husband with a concubine who would bear him 
children. 1 

In the course of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries Hum™ 
llurrians were so widely spread over Syria that the Egyptians rcmnins 
began to call Canaan K/iiiru. Remains of their material 
culture arc represented by a characteristic painted pottery with 
designs in white on a dark background and by a special type of 
architecture and glyptic art. The Horites of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, until recently considered one of the insignificant tribes of 
old, were none other than the Hurrians. The translation of 
the name into " cave-dwellers ” is now found erroneous. The 
Hivites were probably identical with the Horites. 

1 Cf. Gen. 16: 2*3. 
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The Hurrians arc the ones supposed to have bequeathed to 
the Assyrians those physical features which distinguish them 
from their Semitic cousins to the south, the Babylonians. 1 he 
so-called Semitic features of the Jews are in reality Hittite- 
Hurrian. After the Hittite conquest of Mitnnni the Hurrians 
were included under the vague term “ Hittite”. In eastern 
Syria the remnants of the Hurrians were absorbed by the 
Aramaeans. Near Zahlah, in the Lebanon, stands a village 
named Furzul, which perpetuates the word for iron (6 r 2 /), that 
occurs in a Ha's al-Shamrah text. Until the present day, 
according to anthropological researches, 1 the prevailing type 
among the Lebanese—Maronites and Druzcs— is the short¬ 
headed brachycephalic one. The same is true of the Nusayriyah 
in north-western Syria. This is in striking contrast to the long¬ 
headed type prevailing among the Bedouins of the Syrian Desert 
and the North Arabians. 2 

The Hittites, whose features on the monuments arc like 
those of the Hurrians, were originally an Anatolian people in 
the area of the Halys River. They called their land Khatti 3 
and their capital (the City of Khatti) Khattushash, modern 
Bogazkoy, ninety miles cast of Ankara. The English name 
comes from Hebrew Hitti. The site of their earlier capital 
Kushshar is still unidentified. Around 2000 B.C. the Khattic 
tribes were overpowered by Indo-European invaders. The 
admixture of the Anatolian aborigines with the Indo-European 
conquerors produced the Khattians of Asia Minor. The facial 
type represented by prominent nose and retreating forehead 
and chin was that of the aborigines. It still prevails in eastern 
Anatolia and among the Armenians. 

1 Carl C. Seltzer, The. Racial Characteristics of Syrians and Armenians (Cam 
bridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 10 seq .; do., Contributions to the Racial Anthropology of 
the Near East (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 20 21,37-50 ; William M. Shanklin and Ncjla 
Izzcddin, “ The Anthropology of the Near East Female ”, American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology , vol. xxii (1937). pp. 397 seq.; C. U. Arlens Knppers, 
41 The Anthropology of the Near East ”, Actes du XVIIP congrls international des 
orientalistes (Leyden, 1931), pp. 17S-Q. 

2 Carleton S. Coon, 7 'he Races of Europe (New York, 1939), pp. 623-4 ; William 
M. Shanklin, 44 The Anthropology of the Ruwnla Bedouins Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute , vol. lxv (1935), P- 379; do., "Anthropology of the 
Akeydat and the Muunly Bedouin ”, American Journal of Physical Anthropology. 
vol. xxi (1936), p. 24R. Recent research makes cradling at times responsible for 
short-headed ne&s. 

1 Kheta of the Egyptian inscriptions. The word probably means silver. 
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I he first historical appearance of the Khattians in a major ii.coM 
military enterprise took place about 1595. when in a raid their *“ nB ** om 
king Murshilish I plundered Babylon and put an end to its 
first dynasty, that to which Hammurabi belonged. This 
Murshilish had conquered Halpa (Aleppo) and destroyed it, 
placing its citizens in captivity and sending Hadad and their 
other gods as booty to Khattushash. to which he transferred 
the seat of government from the earlier capital. Aleppo was a 
centre not only for the cult of Hadad but for a kingdom called 
\ amkhad which shortly before our period was ruled by Yarlm- 
Lim, " ho controlled twenty kinglets. 1 A successor of Murshilish 
penetrated in the Hyksos land far south into Damashunas, 
which sounds like Damascus.- If correct, this would be the 
first mention of this city in recorded history. The Khattian 
kings, however, were not able to maintain permanent control 
of the territory south of the Taurus. That mountain remained 
the southern frontier of the old kingdom. 

1 he new kingdom or second empire lasted from about 1450 The new 
to 1200 B.C. Its heyday was attained under the mighty Shub- k,nKdom 
biluliuma (ca. 1380-1355). His advance in Mitanni secured 
for him a firm footing in North Syria and enabled him to wrest 
from the Pharaohs the territory to a point south of Gubla. By 
the end of his reign, his empire had become the most powerful 
state in Western Asia The Hyksos, Mitannians and Hurrians 
were all incorporated in a state which may now be termed 

Hittite. Carchemish became the main stronghold south of the 
Taurus. 

Shubbiluliuma did not depend entirely upon the use of arms. 

He resorted to stirring up revolt against Pgypt in her Asiatic 
province and to persuading the prince of Ugarit to desert his 
Pharaonic ally 1 — in all of which he succeeded. He used the 
Amorite chieftain Abd-Ashirta and his son Aziru as “ fifth 
columnists ”. 4 With his co-operation Aziru proceeded to 
capture the coast towns of Phoenicia. At the same time Aziru 
was writing to Ikhnaton how much he regretted that his duty 
in resisting the Hittite invasion had deprived him of the pleasure 

1 See above, p. OH, n. 3. 

wU^ n p ^ rS,ang * The Empire (London, 1929), p. 3; Heritage 0/ 

Knudtzon, No. 45, 11 . 22, 30; Mercer, No. 45, 11. 22, 30. 

4 See above, p. 74. 
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of meeting the Pharaonic envoy. So confused did the issue 
become that even the Egyptian resident was unable to dis¬ 
tinguish friend from foe. 

Treaty The struggle for the sovereignty of Syria by the two would- 

with Egypt | )C world powers was resumed when the early Pharaohs of 
Dynasty XIX tried to retrieve what the late Pharaohs of 
Dynasty XVIII had not been able to hold. In the famous 
battle of Qadesh that ensued (ca . 1287 B.C.) the victory claimed 
by Ramses II over his Hittitc adversary Muwatallish was not, 
judging by the results, as brilliant as Ramses proclaimed it to 
be. Ramses claimed to have vanquished the chief of Kheta, 
slaughtered all the chiefs of his allies, driven the enemy to the 
Orontes and “ cast them into the water like crocodiles ; they 
fell on their faces, one on top of another, and he slew whomever 
he desired The fact is that Ramses barely escaped with his 
own life when he was lured into an ambuscade and the onslaught 
of Hittitc chariotry dispersed his warriors. He was eventually 
forced to evacuate North and Central Syria and to sign about 
1272 a non-aggression pact with Hattushilish, the brother and 
second king after Muwatallish. This is the only pact of its 
kind coming down from ancient times. Its professed object 
was “ to bring peace and good brotherhood between us for¬ 
ever In it North Syria, including Amurru, was recognized 
as Hittitc; South Syria, including Palestine, was to remain in 
Egyptian possession. 2 A copy of the original, inscribed on a 
silver tablet, has been preserved in both Egyptian hieroglyphic 
and Babylonian cuneiform. 

Following a period of decline the Hittite empire fell around 
1200 B.C. under the impact of invasions from another direction, 
the Aegean. Among the invaders the Phrygians evidently 
played the leading role. On the ruins of the Hittite empire 
there arose in northern Syria petty native kingdoms centring 
on Carchcmish, Aleppo and Hamah. The Assyrians called 
them Hittite. Their rise coincided with the westward push of 
the rising Assyrian empire, which continuously threatened their 
existence. One by one they fell prey to the expanding power 
from the east. The conquest of Carchcmish in 717 by Sargon 11 
marks the end of the last independent Hittite state. 


1 StcindorfT nnd Scelc, p. 251 ; cf. Breasted, /Indent Records , vol. iii, § 33 6 - 
1 I*or full terms consult Breasted, Ancient Records , vol. iii, §§ 367-91. 
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With the dissolution of the empire the term " Hittite ” lost in 
its political significance and acquired a new meaning, cultural ,>alcs,i "'- 
and ethnic. The Assyrians continued to apply it to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the territories formerly occupied by Hittites, although 
the vast majority had no ethnic affinity with ancient Anatolian 
or Indo-European Khattians. Palestine never formed a part of 
the Hittite empire, but Hittite elements abounded there. The 
author of one Old Testament document applies the term gener¬ 
ally to the non-Semitic natives of the land before the Hebrew 
conquest. That author claims the existence of a Hittite element 
among the population of Palestine as early as Abraham’s days, 
and seems to consider Hebron a Hittite town. 1 Esau, we are 
told, married Hittite wives and the children of Israel inter¬ 
married with Hittites. 2 Archaeology bears witness in the form 
of votive offerings, distinctive seals and weapons to material 
Hittite influence there in the fourteenth century. There is no 
doubt that Solomon included Hittite women in his harem. 3 In 
addressing unfaithful Jerusalem Ezekiel 4 proclaims: “ Thy 
father was an Amorite, and thy mother an Hittite ”. 

The Hittite kingdom was essentially a feudal aristocracy organic 
asserting its power over a heterogeneous mass of ethnic elements. " on 
Its military success was due, as in the case of the Hyksos, to 
the employment of the horse and chariot as its principal arm. 

The chariot was manned by a driver, a shield bearer and a 
warrior. The shield was square. In battle array the Hittites 
also used organized divisions of infantry led by royal princes 
or local chiefs. The bow, battle-axe, spear and curving sword 
constituted their offensive weapons. 

The Hittite language is mixed, as the Hittite people are, Language 
but in general it may be classified as Indo-European or related 
to that family. The military aristocracy, as in the case of 
Mitanm, were of Indo-European stock. The two aristocracies 
may have come from the same origin and spoken the same kind 
of tongue. 

The largest collection of Hittite documents was found in 
1906-12 at Bogazkoy. They turned out to be the state 
archives of more than 10,000 clay tablets assembled by their 
royalty about 1300 B.C. Inscribed in cuneiform script, which 


1 Gen. 23 : 2-20. 

1 1 K. 11 :1; 2 Sam. 11:3. 


1 Gen. 26:34; Judg. 3:5-6. 
4 16:3. 
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was deciphered by a Czech scholar, 1 these tablets constitute 
our main source of information. The Hittites used the cunei¬ 
form script for their daily needs; they used the hieroglyphic 
script for monumental purposes. 1 he hieroglyphic inscriptions 
on stone or rock arc usually boustrophedon, with lines alter¬ 
nating from left to right and from right to left. In the last 
few years this script has been deciphered. In Syria the three 



From Alan Four, " Tht Four Canaanif* Ttmf'ltS of Btth-tkan " 

(l nivrmly Muuum, /’hildtlelphia) 

IIITTITE AXEIIEAI) OF THE EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 

FOUND AT BETH-SHEAN 

The ornamental figures continue in grooves almost to the hit. The kmtrkles 

enfold the handle's socket 


main centres of their hieroglyphic monuments arc Carchemish 
(Jarabulus), Aleppo and Hamah. 2 From Carchemish twenty- 
four stone inscriptions arc now in the British Museum ; from 
Hamah four arc now in the Istanbul museum. Four seals 
were found at Ra’s al-Shamrah. 

Hymns, prayers, legends, contracts, letters, form the bulk 
of extant Hittitc literature. A part of their legal code, going 
back to the middle of the fourteenth century, has been found. 1 
The penalties prescribed arc much lighter than those of the 
Semites. The “ eye for an eye ” legislation is missing and the 
numerous regulations devoted to agriculture show that it formed 
the basis of economic life. 

Little is yet known of Hittitc religion. Animistic concep- 

1 tried rich llroznv; see his Die Sprat hr drr Htthittr (Leipzig, 1917); Hetki- 
fisc he Keilschrijttexte aus Boghazkoi (Leipzig, 1919). 

: Ignncc J. Gclh, Hittitc Hieroglyphic Monuments (Chicago, 1939), p. 8. 

1 F. Ilrozny, Code hittitc provenant de V A sic Mineure (Paris, 1922). 
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THE HITTITE GOD TESIIUB, STORM DEITY 

I ound in 1930 at Tell al-Ahmar (ancient Til Barsip), south 
of Carchcmish on the Euphrates 

The Assyrian heard he wears suggests a twelfth century 
<lating. I he solar disk surrounded by the winged moon reveals 
Egyptian influence. 'I he god holds a three-pronged thunder¬ 
bolt in his left hand and brandishes a battle-axe in his right. 
The bull on which he stands is the symbol of might and 
fertility. Upturned shoes are still worn by mountaineers in 
Lebanon 
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tions stand out clearly in its primitive form. Springs, rivers, 
trees and mountains were considered sacred. Among the 
deities the best known was Teshub, the storm god who was 
the national deity. He was worshipped by the Mitannians; 
the city gods were his local manifestations. His Hittite name 
was Telepinush. He corresponds to the Syrian Hadad. His 
consort is called Astarte in the Egyptian treaty; her Hittite 
name is still undetermined, perhaps Ma. She is the Earth 
Mother, the oldest deity of the conquered people. The Tcshub- 
Astarte cult corresponded to the Syrian I ammuz-Astarte cult, 
which developed in the West into the cult of Adonis and Venus, 
and in Asia Minor (among the Phrygians) into that of Attis 
and Cybclc. The characteristic representation of Teshub is 
that of a man standing on a bull and holding a thunderbolt. 
The most powerful female deity was the Sun-Goddess, who 
became the goddess of war and absorbed certain attributes of 
the Earth Mother. The garb of the male deity, as seen on the 
monuments, consists of a short tunic and a conical hat; that of 
the female consists of a long robe and a high cylindrical hat. 
Shoes, pointed and turned up at the toes, were a feature common 
to the dress of both. Human figures were represented in much 
the same garb but smaller in size. The heavy clothing and 
upturned shoes suggest origin in a cold, snowy climate. 

As the Hittites established contacts with the Syrians, 
Egyptians and Assyrians, they appropriated foreign gods and 
goddesses. In the Egyptian treaty " a thousand gods of the 
male gods and of the female gods ” are invoked. The pro¬ 
minence of the female deities in the pantheon and the fact that, 
when Shubbiluliuma supported Mattiwaza as heir to the throne 
of Mitanni, he conditioned his support on a monogamous 
marriage of the Mitannian prince with a princess of Khatti, 
would seem to suggest that the status of woman among the 
Hittites was comparatively high with a tendency toward 
monogamy. 

As the Hittite army of the 'Amarnah period was operating 
from the north in Syria, foreign mercenaries called in the 
cuneiform inscriptions Khabiru (Khapiru) were overrunning 
the land farther south. 1 This Akkadian word has been 
identified by certain scholars with Hebrew 'Ibri (“ Hebrew ”, 

1 Sec above, p. 75. 
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usually rendered “ one from the other side ”, “ a crosser "). 
In the Nuzi documents of the hfteenth century the Khabiru 
are characterized as voluntary slaves. In the Egyptian records 
of about 1300 1 150 B.c. the word appears as *Epiru (with a p 

which raises a serious question as to the validity of the 
identification. 


In Hittite annals the Khabiru make their first appearance 
under Murshilish I (ca. 1600 B.C.), who hired them. In the 
Tell al-'Amarnah letters 1 the Khabiru co-operate with the 
rebels against the Pharaohs and in 1367 capture Shakim 
(Shechein). Six of these letters (Nos. 285-290) were addressed 
by Abd-Khiba, 2 the vassal of the Pharaoh in Urusalim (Jeru¬ 
salem),* to Ikhnaton expressing loyalty and seeking aid against 
the threatening Khabiru. Throughout, the Khabiru appear as 
a nondescript, heterogeneous group recruited, doubtless, from 
Mesopotamia. There the term is applied first to warriors in 
the reign of Naram-Sin {ca. 2300) of the old Akkadian dynasty. 
I he term recurs in a Mari letter of the eighteenth century and 
in Nuzi tablets of the fifteenth. Evidently it was not an ethnic 
term but a general appellation given to groups of nomads, 
foreigners, bandits ready to join the ranks of any armv for 
pay or for booty. 


1 No. 289. 

Ili.l “ S ' mi,ir ‘ m “ S '“ VC “ ’ ,W "»'"<■ *» 

> Prom Canaanite Yaru-Shalcm (Id Shalem found). Shalom was a Canaanite 
f* 1 of peace whose name occurs in “ Absalom ”, ” Solomon ” and in Phoenician 
names, and is mentioned in a Ugarit tablet. Sec Burrows, p 229 
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Before the Aramaeans were so named they were nomadic 
tribes in the North Arabian desert. Like other Bedouins 
before and after them, they pressed themselves from time to 
time on the outlying lands of their neighbours in Babylonia 
and Syria with a view to possessing them. Before the middle 
of the second pre-Christian millennium these tribes were already 
settled on the banks of the middle Euphrates. There they 
developed their nationality and language. Aramaic, it can be 
assumed, sprang from a West Semitic dialect spoken in north¬ 
western Mesopotamia in the first half of the second millennium. 
Their name “ Aramaeans ” was not acquired until the days of 
Tiglath-pilcscr I (ca. t ioo B.C.), when they were settled in the 
middle Euphrates region as far west as Syria. 1 The Khattian 
raids in the early sixteenth century into Babylon and North 
Syria 1 were evidently the events which opened the gates in the 
face of the Aramaean movement and gave the new settlers 
from the desert a firm foothold in that region. The destruction 
of Mitanni by the Hittites a century and a half later further 
facilitated the Aramaean advent. This Aramaean migration 
proved to be, after the Amoritc and the Canaanite, the third 
great Semitic movement from the desert. 

Several groups formed parts of the Aramaean movement, 
though not so designated. Besides the Khabiru, noted above, 
there were the Akhlamu. This designation, meaning “ com¬ 
panions ”, was generic rather than ethnic, and must have been 
first applied by the Amorites on the Euphrates to a confedera¬ 
tion of tribes. The Assyrian Adad-nirari I (ca. 1300 B.C.) tells 
us that his father conquered the hordes of the Akhlamu 3 in 
upper Mesopotamia. In a letter sent by Hattushilish around 

1 Cf. Emil G. II. Krncling, Aram and Israel (New York, 1918), pp. 20, 22. 
Etymology of " Aram ” (cf. koranic Iram) is uncertain. 

1 See above, p. 153. » Luckcnbill, vol. i, § 73. 
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1275 to a Babylonian king, reference is made to hostile Akhlamu 
along the Euphrates. Earlier than that wc read in an 'Amarnah 
letter 1 about Akhlamu in the days of Ikhnaton seizing Syrian 
townships and lands, evidently with the connivance, if not under 
the leadership, of disloyal native chiefs. In later records the 
Akhlamu and Aramaeans are closely associated. Tiglath- 
pileser I records: “ Into the midst of the Ahlami, Aramaeans, 
enemies of Ashur, my lord, I marched V These Aramaean 
tribes lived in the neighbourhood of Carchemish, but later we 
see Aramaeans as far east as Babylonia, lending a hand to the 
Kaldu (Chaldacans, Neo-Babylonians), to whom they were 
closely related. In other inscriptions Tiglath-pileser and his 
successors describe their campaigns in the Mat Arhni, land of 
the Aramaeans. 3 


From these and other Assyro-Babylonian records it may be Spread 
inferred that in the course of the fourteenth and thirteenth 10,0 
centuries a large part of Mesopotamia and North and Central s y °ri? 
Syria was overrun by Semitic hordes which, with the exception 
of a few Hittite enclaves like Carchemish, then began to assume 
Aramaean character. Gradually Amorites, Hurrians and 
Hittitcs of the Orontes valley and the region north of it were 
swamped and absorbed or driven out by the steady pressure 
of Aramaeans or Aramaeans-to-be. Mount Lebanon hindered 
this penetration westward and in it Hittite and Amorite com¬ 
munities continued to flourish, while in the maritime plain the 
Canaanite settlements remained untouched. Damascus, seat 
of a future Aramaean state, was already peopled by Aramaeans 
in 1200 B.c. The annals of Ramses III (1198-1167 b.c.) give 
the Aramaic spelling of the name. 4 Harran, one of their 
Mesopotamian centres, must have been occupied before 
Damascus. Gradually the newcomers assimilated the culture 
of the Amorites and the Canaanites among whom they settled. 

But one feature of their culture they retained, language. Unlike 
the Israelites and the Philistines, who in the late thirteenth 


1 No. 200. . 1 Luckcnbill, vol. i, § 239. 

b. A. Wallis Budge and L. W. King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, vol. i 
(l.ondon, 1902), pp. 134 S eq .; Luckcnbill, vol. i, tj 366; vol. ii, § 36. 

M II ra . maskl> corrcs P°nding lo Aram. Dar (forlrcss of) -Mtsheq-, W. Max 
niuiler, A sun und liurofa noth altagyptisthtn Dcnkmalrrn (Leipzig, 1895), p. 234 : 

'Am- JU i P i‘ 292 ’ ^‘ na Schifftr > Dif Aramder (Leipzig, 1911), p. 136. In the 

(No IS h | ?r ’ C / 0r Tv “ tak ,“ T Dum ‘“ h 1 ° (No- * 07 , I- *S), Dimashqa 
1 °- 197, I. 2), T\mashgt (No. 53, 1 , (>}). 
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century settled to the south of them, the Aramaeans maintained 
their original dialect, destined to play a far-reaching role in the 
future life of all Western Asia. 

By the end of the thirteenth century both the Aramaean and 
the Israelite movements had been concluded and the two peoples 
were contiguously settled in their new homes. The first Ara¬ 
maean states arose in the middle Euphrates region, the corridor 
between Mesopotamia and Syria. One of them was called Aram 
Naharaim, 1 Aram of the Rivers, the rivers being the Euphrates 
and its tributary al-Khabur rather than its sister the Tigris. 
Egyptian “ Naharin ” is a modification of the same name. The 
name appears frequently in the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
late thirteenth century and tends to disappear after the ninth, 
when the Assyrians had virtually wiped out the Aramaeans of 
this region. 2 Another Mesopotamian state was Padan 5 Aram. 
This was not as extensive as Aram Naharaim ; it centred on 
Harran. In fact the two words are used in the Old Testament 
synonymously. Situated on a great trade route, Harran, whose 
name means " route ”, developed into one of the great centres 
of Aramaean culture. The Hebrew tradition, which never 
forgot the early Hebrew-Aramaean relationship, brought the 
Patriarchs from that district before settling them in Palestine. 
It sent Abraham's messenger back to Harran in quest of a 
wife, Rebekah, for Isaac, and dispatched Jacob in person to 
marry Leah and Rachel. 4 The maternal ancestry of Jacob’s 

w 

children was accordingly Aramaean. In another passage the 
father of the nation himself was called Aramaean. 5 Genesis, 
which records the beginning of Hebrew history, is rich in 
Aramaicisms and Aramaic vocabulary. 6 The forefathers of 
the Hebrew people presumably spoke Aramaic before settling 
in Palestine and adopting the local Canaanite dialect. 

But the most important of the numerous states founded by 

' " Mesopotamia ” in Gen. 24:10; Deut. 23:4; Jud^. 3:8. 

1 Cf. Roger T. O’Callaghan, Aram Naharaim (Rome, 1948), p. 143. 

3 Corresponding to Arabic Jadddn , the word means field, plain; cf. Abel, 
Giographie , vol. i, p. 245. Sec Gen. 25:20; 28:5; 31:18. 

« Gen. 24:4; 29: 21 seg. 

* Deut. 26: 5 (Authorized Version), where it is translated “ Syrian ”, see below, 
pp. 170 71 ; cf. Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. I, ch. 7, § 2. 

6 Gen. 11 : 28 seg .; 12:1 seg. ; 29:1 seg.; 31:21 seg.; “ Jcgartshadutha " 
(Gen. 31 : 47), heap of witness, is the earliest citation of an Aramaic phrase in the 
Bible. 
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Aramaeans was that which centred first on Zobah and later 
on Damascus. Established in the late eleventh century, almost 
contemporaneously with the Hebrew monarchy, this kingdom 
developed into a major state with its frontiers extended on one 
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Syria were the formidable foes of the Hebrews. 

Zobah was the capital of the kingdom of the same name, 
l he word is derived from sc hob ah, red, copper. 1 he site con¬ 
jectured is that of Chalcis, modern 'Anjar, south of Zahlah in 
the Biqa*. 1 The encounters between its kings and their Hebrew 
rivals to the south began with Saul, founder of the Hebrew 
monarchy. 2 One of the early monarchs of Zobah was Hadadezer 
(Hadad is help), whose defeat by David gave the Hebrew 
monarch control over the sources of that important mineral, 
copper. 3 Not only did David defeat Hadadezer and his con¬ 
federates but he succeeded in occupying Damascus temporarily. 
Shortly after this we find Rczon of this city acting as vassal of 
Zobah and carrying on hostility against Israel “ all the days 
of Solomon The hegemony thereupon passes from Zobah 
to Damascus. The division of the Hebrew monarchy in 922 
worked to the advantage of the kings of Damascus, who played 
one division against the other. 

Ben-Hadad I 5 {ca. 879-843) of Damascus accepted from 
the king of Judah costly treasures from the Temple and the 
royal palace in Jerusalem and thereupon attacked the king of 
Israel and brought Gilead in Transjordan under Aramaean 
control. 6 In fact the kingdom of Israel must have been nomin¬ 
ally a vassal of Aram since Oinri's last days ( ca. 875), and when 
Ahab, Omri’s son and successor, cither refused to pay the 
tribute or to join the federation against the threatening Assyrian 
attack, Ben-Hadad appeared suddenly before his capital, 
Samaria, to coerce him. 7 

This Assyrian invasion culminated in the battle fought by 
Shalmaneser III in 853 B.C. 8 The coalition of Syrian kings 
comprised twelve and was headed by Ben-Hadad, 9 whose 
contingent comprised 1200 chariots, 1200 horses and 20,000 
infantry. The next largest contingent was contributed by 


1 Abel, vol. i, p. 248; Krncling, p. 40; Chalcis (Gr. for copper) was later 
capital of Ituraca (mentioned in Lk. 3 : 1), nn Arab kingdom ; see below, pp. 246, 247. 

1 1 Sam. 14 : 47. 

> 1 Ch. 18:8; 2 Sam. 8:8. Berothai mentioned in Samuel is present-day 
Baritiin, south of Ba'labakk. * 1 K. II : 25. 

* Hcb. for Arnm. bir, later bar (son of) -Hadad. Ben-lladnd I and Bcn- 
lludad II were identical; Albright, "A Votive Stele Erected by Bcn-Hndnd I 
of Damascus ”, Bulletin, American Schools Oriental Research, No. 87 (1942), 
PP- 26-7. 6 1 K. 15; 18 20; 2 Ch. 16:2 seq. 

1 I K. 20: l seq. * Sec above, p. 140. 

8 " Hadad ezer " in I.uckcnbill, vol. i, § 611 
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Ahab; then came that of the king of Hamah. Several 
Phoenician city-states offered their quotas. In all, 6o.ooo 
troops confronted Shalmaneser at Qarqar on the Orontes and 
the contest ended in a draw. The Assyrians had many more 
years to wait before they could subdue Damascus. 

A successor of Ben-Hadad, Hazael (God has seen. ca. 805), 
looms as the greatest warrior of Aramaean history. After 
sustaining two attacks from Shalmaneser, in 842 and 858, he 
himself took the field against Israel and pushed his domain in 
Transjordan as far south as the Arnon (al-Mujib), which flows 
into the Dead Sea.' Jehu (ca. 842-814),from whom Shalmaneser 
exacted tribute, was then king of Israel. So utterly at the 
mercy of Aram was Israel under Jehu’s successor Jehoahaz, 
that Hazael left him no force but fifty horsemen and ten 
chariots. 2 With a view to controlling the trade routes with 
Egypt and Arabia, Hazael pushed his conquests into the 
coastal plain of Palestine. He then “ set his face to go up 
to Jerusalem ” but was bought off by the gold and treasures 
of the I cmple. 3 Enfeebled by Assyrian onslaughts, Hazael's 
successors could not hold their kingdom's frontiers so far 
south. Not only were the old frontiers restored by Jeroboam II, 
who became king of Samaria about 785, but this energetic 
Israelite took the initiative in attacking Damascus and Hamah. 

1 he real danger, however, was lurking in another quarter. 

1 he Assyrian military machine was once more ready for the 
march. The opportunity came when in 734 Ahaz, king of 
Judah, was seriously menaced by Pekah of Israel and Rezin 
of Damascus, and sought Assyrian intervention. 4 Tiglath- 
pileser III responded. The sixteen provinces of Damascus with 
591 cities were overrun, “ destroyed like mounds left by a 
flood Among those of the Assyrian tributaries who fought 
and fell before the walls of Damascus was Panammu II, king 
of Sham’al (Sinjirli), in the far north. Rezin himself took flight, 

“ like a mouse [ ? antelope] he entered the gate of his city ”. 
There he was shut up “ like a bird in a cage ”. But the siege 
dragged on. At last in 732 the city was taken. Its king was 
put to death ; the trees of its orchards, the pride of the city in 
all ages, were cut down, “ not one escaped ”, and its inhabitants 

' 2 K. 10:32-3. * 2 K. 13:7. 1 2 K. 12:17-18. 

2 K. 10 : 5 scq. j Ludujnbili, vol. i, § 777. 
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were deported. 1 Thus came to its end Aram Damascus, and 
with it Aramaean hegemony was forever ended. 

The peaceful penetration of Aramaean commerce and culture 
surpassed and survived Aramaean political and military pene¬ 
tration. This culture, which attained its height in the ninth 
and eighth centuries, is but little appreciated today, even in 
learned circles. No modern Syrians arc conscious of their 
Aramaean ancestry and heritage, though many Lebanese 
emphasize their Phoenician origins. Aramaean merchants sent 
their caravans all over the Fertile Crescent, even as far north 
as the sources of the Tigris. Bronze weights left by them have 
turned up in the ruins of Nineveh. For centuries they mono¬ 
polized the internal trade of Syria as their Canaanite cousins 
and rivals monopolized the maritime trade. Their capital 
Damascus was the port of the desert as first Gubla, later Sidon 
and Tyre, were the ports of the sea The Aramaeans traded 
in purple from Phoenicia, embroideries, linen, jasper, copper, 
ebony and ivory from Africa, and in the “ product of the seas”, 
perhaps the pearls for which throughout the ages the Persian 
Gulf has been famous. 2 

Aramaean merchants were responsible for spreading their 
language, a member of the North-west-Semitic group, early 
and wide. From the year 731 B.C., in the reign of Tiglath- 
pilescr III, comes the first representation of a scribe recording 
in Aramaic the plunder taken from a captured city. What he 
holds in his hands is not a stylus and clay tablet for writing 
cuneiform but a roll of papyrus and a pen. Presumably he 
was writing an alphabetic script. By about 500 B.C. Aramaic, 
once the mercantile language of a Syrian community, became 
not only the general language of commerce, culture and govern¬ 
ment throughout the entire Fertile Crescent, but the vernacular 
of its people. Its triumph over its sisters, including Hebrew, 
was complete. It became the language of Jesus and his people. 3 
The second, if not first-known, reference to Christians is in 
Aramaic scrawled in Latin characters on the wall of what was 
apparently a house church at Pompeii, which makes it earlier 

1 I.uckcnbill, vol. i, §776; Hugo Winckler, Keilinseh rift lie hr s Textbuch sum 
Allen Testament , 3rd cd. (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 31-2 ; cf. Is. 17:1 seq. 

1 Olmstend, History of Palestine % p. 534. 

1 On Aramaic as the language in which the material of the Gospels was written 
see Charles C. Torrcy, Our Translated Gospels (New York, 1936). 
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than A.D. 79.' The ancestor of the most venerable Christian 
prayer is an Aramaic one called Qaddtsh (holy . of which half 
is repeated virtually word by word. It begins with “ Magnified 
and sanctified be his great name ”. 2 The widespread legend of 
Ahiqar 3 contains some Assyrian or Babylonian maxims, but is 
in Aramaic written in the seventh or a later century. 

Nor was the penetration of Aramaic confined to the Semitic 
area. Under Darius the Great (521-486) it was made the official 
interprovincial language of the Persian government; this 
rendered it until Alexander’s conquest the lingua franca of an 
empire extending “ from India to Ethiopia ”. Such a triumph 
on the part of a language not backed up by imperial power has 
no parallel in history. 

With the spread of Aramaic the Phoenician alphabet, which 
the Aramaeans were the first to adopt, spread and passed on to 
other languages in Asia. The Hebrews got their alphabet from 
Aramaeans between the sixth and fourth centuries. Earlier 
they used for a time the old Phoenician alphabet. The square 
characters in which Hebrew Bibles are now printed developed 
from the Aramaic script. The North Arabians received their 
alphabet, in which the Koran is written, from the Aramaic used 
by the Nabataeans. The Armenians, Persians and Indians 
acquired their alphabet likewise from Aramaean sources ; the 
characters of both Pahlawi and Sanskrit are of Aramaean 
origin. Buddhist priests from India carried the Sanskrit 
alphabet into the heart of China and Korea. Thus did the 
Phoenician characters find their way through Aramaic eastward 
to the Far East and through Greek westward to the Americas, 
thereby encircling the entire world. 

The earliest Aramaic inscriptions now known were found in inscrip- 
North Syria and date back to the beginning of the ninth century. “ ons 
Among these is a short epigraph from Tell al-Halaf (Gozan). 4 
1 hen comes a newly discovered inscription on a votive stele of 

1 W. R. Newbold, “ Five Transliterated Aramaic Inscriptions ”, American 
Journal oj Archaeology , vol. xxx (1926), pp. 288 seq. The other reference is in 
Acts 11 : 26. 2 For a Hebrew parallel cf. Ezek. 38 : 23. 

3 First mentioned in Tobit l:2I seq., this hero and supposed author of proverbs 
figures in a number of Hebrew, Syriac, Armenian, Arabic and other stories. Aesop’s 
fables show traces of his influence. 

4 Raymond A. Bowman, “ The Old Aramaic Alphal>et of Tell Halaf ”, A meric an 
Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. lviii (1941), pp. 35962 ; cf. Bowman in Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies , vol. vii (1948), p. 71. 
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about 850 B.C., bearing the name of Bcn-Hadad I and found 
four and a half miles north of Aleppo, which was under the 
rule of Damascus. The inscription reads : 

The stele which Barhadad, son of Tab-Ramman, son of Khadyan, 
king of Aram, set for his lord Milk-qart, which he vowed to him when 
he hearkened unto his voice. 1 

Thus the famous inscription of Zakir, king of Hamah and 
La'ash 2 ( ca . 775), formerly considered the oldest, is relegated 
to third position. The Zakir stele was erected by this Aramaean 
monarch to commemorate his deliverance from an attack of 
seventeen kings, including those of Damascus, Sham al and 
several Phoenician towns. 3 

Other early inscriptions left by Aramaeans come from Sin- 
jirli (Sham’al), their central city in the north. Besides these 
monumental inscriptions, several dockets and weights bearing 
Aramaic inscriptions and dating from the eighth prc-( hristian 
century to the fifth have been found. 1 he Aramaic papyri, 
written by the Jewish colony in Upper Egypt and found in 
Elephantine (modern Jazlrat Aswan, Uswan), date from about 
500 to 400 B.C. 

In the course of time the Aramaic language split into two 
groups, the Eastern occupying the Euphrates valley and repre¬ 
sented by Mandate and Syriac, and the Western represented 
by biblical Aramaic, 4 the Targums, the dialects of Sham’al and 
Hamah, Palmyrene and Nabataean. Mandaic was spoken by 
a Gnostic sect along the Euphrates from the seventh to the ninth 
Christian centuries. Syriac, the language of Edcssa, became 
with local variations the language of the churches of Syria, 
Lebanon and Mesopotamia and was used from the third to the 
thirteenth centuries, when it was displaced by Arabic. 5 As the 

1 Cf. Maurice Dunand, " Stele aramccnnc deditfe A Mclqart ”, Bulletin du 
Musie de Beyrouth , vol. iii (1930), pp. 6576; cf. Albright, p. 26. 

2 Or Lu'ash. Its capital was llazrck, biblical Iladmch (Zcch. 9: l), which lay 
on the Orontcs south of 11 am Ah and west of Qa(na; Olmstcad, History of 
Palestine , p. 407 ; Dussaud, pp. 144, 236-7. 

* See II. Pognon, Inscriptions semitiques de la Syrie , dr la Mesofiotamie et dc 
la rtgion de Mossoul (Paris, 1907). PP- 1 J 6 seq. 

4 Found in Ezra 4:8-6:18; 7 : 12-26; Dan. 2 : 4l>~7 : 28. Aramaic phrases 
used by Christ arc quoted in Mk. 5 : 41 ; 7 : 34. Since in Dan. 2 : 4 it was put 
into the mouth of Chaldaeans, Aramaic came to be incorrectly called Chaldee or 
Chaldaic. What the Chaldaeans or Neo-Babylonians spoke was n dialect of 
Akkadian. 

5 See below, pp. 545-6. 
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Aramaean Christians adopted the Edessan dialect and made it 
the language of the church, of literature and of cultivated inter¬ 
course, they became known as Syrians ; their earlier name, 
Aramaean, had acquired in their minds a disagreeable connota¬ 
tion, heathen. It was, therefore, generally avoided and replaced 
by the Greek terms “ Syrian ” for the people and “ Syriac " for 
the language. The Greeks, be it remembered, called Aram 
“ Syria ”. 1 2 In the Septuagint and following it the Vulgate the 
people are often called Syrians and their language Syrian - In 
modern usage, however, “ Syriac " is restricted to the later 
dialect of Edessa and its development. 

The Aramaeans adopted the material culture of the people 
among whom they settled. In North Syria they became the 
heirs and continuers of the Hittite-Assyrian culture and in 
Central Syria of that ot the Canaanites. Their north-western 
centre Sham’al 3 presented the aspects of a Hittite city, but its 
kings mostly bore Aramaean names and left inscriptions in 
Phoenician characters. This is one of the very few Aramaean 
cities that have been excavated. 

One of its kings, Panammu I, who flourished in the first 
half of the eighth century, set up for Hadad a colossal statue 
qi feet high in which he represented the deity with a double¬ 
horned cap, a curled and rounded beard, inset eyes and arms 
outstretched in blessing. 4 The inscription below the girdle 
asserts that the monarch’s main concern was the welfare of his 
people. 'I he land granted him by the gracious gods was “ a 
land of barley, wheat and garlic in which men till the soil and 
plant vineyards ”. 5 A memorial statue of Panammu II (d. 732), 
erected perhaps on his grave by his son, states, “ And in the 
days of my father Panammu, he installed cupbearers and 
charioteers ”, 6 thus adding to the pomp of the royal court. 

I his son of Panammu II, Bar-Rakkab, appears hewn in 
flat relief on a richly carved throne of ebony, ivory and gold 

1 On the etymology ot* this word sec above, p. 58. 

2 Cf. Ezra 4:7; Dan. 2 : 4. 

J “ North modern Sinjirli, a small village rather more than half-way from 
Antioch to Mar'ash, was the chief city of Sam’al. 

4 Found in 1890 at Garjin, l£ miles north-east of Sinjirli. 

5 Cooke, p. 161 ; Arno Poekcl, Das appositionelle Pronomen (Chicago, 1932), 
p. 43 - Panammu calls himself “ king of Ya’udi ", identical with " Judah 

6 Cf. Cooke, p. 174; Mark Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epi - 
graphik, vol. i (Weimar, 1898), p. 443. 
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scarcely less magnificent than that of his Assyrian suzerain. 
The throne rests on cedar cones with bulls’ heads at the four 
corners of the seat. Under his feet is a stool of like ornamenta¬ 
tion. His long fringed robe and knobbed hat are Hittite; his 
beard and curls follow the Assyrian style. 

The deity who received the largest measure of Aramaean 
worship was the storm-god Hadad, also called Adad, Addu. 

A god of lightning and thunder, Hadad was beneficent when « 
he sent rain which fructified the earth, maleficent when he sent 
floods. Among his titles was Rimmon (thunderer). 1 Naaman 
the Syrian called the god of his master, king of Damascus, by 
this title. 2 The two are sometimes combined, Hadad-Rimmon. 

In a relief found at Sinjirli he appears with trident and hammer, 
emblem of lightning and thunder; at Malatia (Malatyah) the 
sculpture shows him standing on the back of a bull, emblem of 
creative powers. Hadad’s chief sanctuary was at Hierapolis, 3 
but he had temples in many other Syrian towns and in Lebanon. 

A special favourite with the agricultural people of Syria, his 
cult was later confused with that of the sun ; his head was then 
ornamented with rays, as in Ba'labakk. In all probability 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus, of Ba'labakk, should be identified with 
Hadad. In Roman times he was metamorphosed into Jupiter 
Damascenus. In the garden of the Sciarra villa at Rome a 
small marble altar was found with an inscription dedicated to 
Hadad of Lebanon. 

In his inscription on the Hadad statue, Panammu I instructs 
his son when offering sacrifice to repeat: " May the soul of 
Panammu eat with Hadad, may his soul drink with Hadad ; 
let it rejoice in the offering of Hadad providing an interesting 
glimpse into the ancient Aramaean idea of the hereafter. The 
Aramaeans are known to have been in the habit of naming their 
children “ Bar-Hadad ”, son of Hadad, or son of some other 
favourite deity. This custom remained popular in Syria until 

1 I he Akkadians apparently borrowed this word (etymologically unrelated to 
rammon, |>omcgranate) from the west; the Assyrians pronounced it Raman, 
Kaminan. JIadad may have been derived from a stem surviving in Ar. hadda , to 
break, to crash. 

1 2 K. 5: 18. 

1 Ass. .\ampigi, Aram. Nappigu (later Afabug, Mabbog , spring; from nbag, to 
spring, to sprout), (»r. Hambyce % C>rcco-Rom. Hierapolis (Hicropolis on the coins, 
sacred city), Ar. Manbij. 

4 Cooke, p. 162 ; Pocbel, p. 48. 
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Christian days and throws interesting light upon the implied 
relationship between the deity and his worshipper. 

Hadad s consort, a goddess of generation, was worshipped At hens 
in Hierapolis and other Aramaean centres under the name 
Atargatis. 1 I he Greeks and Romans simply called her "the 
Syrian goddess A classic description of her cult was left by 
Lucian, 2 a Syrian from Samosata who was born about A.D. 125 
and wrote in Greek. I he general features of her cult, as de¬ 
picted by Lucian, arc those of the Semitic mother goddess. On 
coins from Hierapolis she wears a mural crown and is sometimes 
accompanied by a lion. Her symbol was composed of the 
crescent moon in conjunction with the solar disk. She had a 
temple at Camion 3 in Gilead. In Palestine, Ascalon, where 
she was probably identified with Aphrodite, was a centre of 
her worship. 

In Seleucid days the worship of Atargatis spread among the 
Greeks and from them found its way into imperial Rome, where 
a temple was erected in her name. On Roman monuments she 
is represented seated on a throne between two lions. Her 
priests were generally eunuchs who were wont to undertake 
trips into Greece and Italy to extend her worship by means 
of prophecies and ecstatic dances and to collect pious alms for 
her Hierapolitan sanctuary. 

A curious type of Atargatis on coins from Hierapolis shows 
her veiled. Numerous other images of the veiled Atargatis 
have been found. 4 Women as heavily veiled as any con¬ 
servative Moslem of today appear on a monumental bas-relief 
from the temple of Baal in Palmyra and in a fresco from Dura- 
Europus. Other monuments show the head covered. Evidently 
the veil was in the ancient East the symbol, the required costume, 
of a married woman. Assyrian legislation of the mid-second 

1 Or., from Aram. '///Jr (' Attar) for Ashtart, plus Aram. ' Atah (not related 
to Phrygian Attis). Originally two distinct Semitic ones, the cults of 'Atar and 
Atah, were later amalgamated ; S. Ronzcvallc, " Les Monnaics dc la dynastic do 
Abd-Hadad ", Melanges de i Universite de Saint Joseph, vol. xxiii (1940), No. 1, 
p. 26. 

2 De Dea Syria ; tr. Herbert A. Strong, cd. John Garstang, The Syrian Goddess 
(London, 1913); cd. and tr. A. M. Hannon, " The Goddcsse of Surrye ", in Lucian , 
vol. iv (London, 1925), pp. 337-411. See below, pp. 322 3. 

3 Karnion, Camain, probably identical with Ashteroth Kamaim (two-homed 
Ashtaroth) of Gen. 14:5. Present site either Tell 'Ashtara, 11 miles north-west 
of Dar a, or more likely Tell al-Ash'ari, 4 miles south of Tell 'Ashtara. 

4 Ronzcvallc, pp. 25-6. 
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millennium before Christ requires the wives and daughters of 
a free man to veil their heads when out on the street. 1 

Besides the divine couple, Hadad and Atargatis, the 
Aramaean pantheon comprised an assortment ot other deities 
of secondary rank, some of local character, others borrowed 
from neighbours. Hadad, El, Rakkab-El, Shamash and 
Reshuf were the gods who in the inscription of Panammu I 
gave his hand the sceptre and granted him what he prayed 
for. Rakkab, charioteer, is an importation into Syria of the 
Assyrian sun-god. Assyrian Shamash was the name of the 



h'eoni M/Ianget tie /’ Cmremte from //. A . Strong," 7 Ae Syrian 

Soi*tt-)oi*ph, vot. xjttn Godden ”, hd. J. Garitang 

THE VEILED GODDESS ATARGATIS ON A COIN FROM IIIERAPOLIS 

Dressed in n long robe, the goddess leans on a lion. Her head is covered with a 
veil reaching to the belt on her back. Her name appears in the abbreviated form 
' A tali 

sun deity worshipped throughout the Semitic world. Reshuf 
is the Phoenician Rashap , 2 often represented as an armed 
soldier. In his inscription, Zakir of Hamah lifts his hands up 
to Baal-Shamain (lord of heavens) and proclaims: " Whoever 
effaces the name of Zakir, king of Hamah and La'ash, from 
this stele or destroys it from before El Wcr, or removes it from 
its place, or puts forth his hand against it . . . Baal-Shamain 
and El Wcr and Shamash and Sahar and the gods of heaven 
and the gods of earth . . . shall destroy him.” 3 Baal-Shamain 
is evidently Hadad, but El Wcr is not yet identified. Sahar 4 

1 V. Schcil, Rtcueil dr lots assyriennes (Paris, 1921), §§ 41, 42 ; Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., “ An Assyrian Law Code ”, Journal, American Oriental Society, vol. xli (1921), 
pp. 34-8. On the veil in the ancient East, sec Morris Jastrow, " Veiling in Ancient 
Assyria ", Revue arehiotogique, vol. xiv (1921), pp. 209-38; R. dc Vnux, “ Sur le 
voile dcs femmes dans I'oricnt nneien ”, Revue btblique , vol. xliv (1935), PP- 397 * 
412. 

1 Sec above, pp. 77, 20. 

* Pognon, p. 176; Mark Lidzharski, Ephemeris fur semitische F.pigraphik, 
vol. iii (Giessen, 1915), pp. 4, 11. 

* Ar. shahr, month, comes from same stem. 
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is the moon-god. Harran was the abode of the moon deity 

called in Assyrian Sin. On the Tayma’' stone, whose Aramaic 

inscription belongs to the fifth pre-Christian century, his name 

appears as Shingalla, an Assyrian importation denoting the 

great Sin. 1 he two other gods cited on this stone are Salm 

(image, statue), referring probably to the local Baal, and Ashira 
(Asherah). 2 

1 1 rima. an oasis in northern .iM Iij/iz. 

( ooke, p#p. 196-7 ; see above, j>|>. 119, 121. n 2. 
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THE Hebrews were the fourth major Semitic people — after 
the Amorites, Canaanites and Aramaeans — to settle in Syria. 
In Amoritc days the centre of gravity of Syrian affairs was in 
the north, in the Syrian Saddle ; in Canaanitc times it shifted 
to the littoral ; under the Aramaeans it lay in the interior ; 
with the Hebrews it moved to the south, to Palestine. 

Hebrew entrance into Canaan, as the southern part of Syria 
was then called, supposedly came in three ill-defined movements. 
The first migration had its start in Mesopotamia and was 
roughly contemporaneous with the eighteenth century move¬ 
ment which spread the Hyksos Hurrians over the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean. 1 The second was connected with the 
fourteenth century Aramaeans of the 'Amarnah age. 2 The 
third, about which much more is known, was that from Egypt 
and the south-east under Moses and Joshua in the late thir¬ 
teenth century. 3 Canaanites formed the bulk of the population 
when the pioneers from Mesopotamia, the Patriarchs, came. 
Amorites inhabited the highlands, which were not thickly occu¬ 
pied by a sedentary population, thus giving the newcomers an 
opportunity to settle. Smaller nationalities occupied out-of-the- 
way places. With all these the new settlers intermarried. The 
result was the Hebrew people, with a composite ethnic origin 
consisting of Semitic, Hurrian, Hittitc and other, non-Semitic, 
elements. 

Syria’s power to absorb nomadic or quasi-nomadic intruders 
by encouraging them to become sedentary, and inducing them 
to relinquish their peculiar source of power — mobility — was 
once more illustrated in the case of the Hebrews. Coming as 
wanderers, adventurers, mercenaries, footloose soldiers, the 

1 Sec nbovc, p. 150. 1 See above, p. 161. 

* Cf. Theophile J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (New York, 1936), pp. 3 seq. 
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future Hebrews gradually settled among the older and more 

ci\ilized population, learned from them how to till the soil, 

build homes, practise the arts of peace and, above all, how to 

read and write. More than that, the Hebrews gave up their 

old Semitic dialect and adopted the Canaanite one. Phoenician 

and old Hebrew, as recorded in the Old Testament, are only 

dialectally distinct. On the whole, the early Hebrews became 

the heirs of the basic features ot Canaanite material culture and 

the continuers of many Canaanite cults, practices and religious 
tenets. 


Hebrew beginnings in Syria are shrouded in mystery and The 
recorded in legendary and traditional terms. Hebrew tradition, 
stated in its briefest outline, brings Abraham 1 — their ancestor * 
or ancestral tribe — from Ur in Mesopotamia via Harran and 
settles him temporarily near Hebron. His heir Isaac 2 leaves a 
son Jacob. 3 After sojourning for many years in Padan Aram. 
Jacob is elected to be the child of promise in preference to his 
twin brother Esau/ and his name is changed to Israel.* Esau 
obtains a second name Edom (red) and his descendants ulti¬ 
mately dispossess the natives of Mount Seir and become known 
as the Edomites. 6 Esau was thus eliminated from the stream 
of Hebrew life and thought, just as Ishmacl/ Abraham’s son 
by the Egyptian concubine Hagar, was earlier eliminated in 
favour of Isaac. I he eleventh of Jacob’s twelve sons, Joseph, 8 
the elder son of Rachel, is sold to Egypt, where he rises to 
eminence in state affairs. After a sojourn of many generations 
in Egypt, Joseph s and his brothers’ descendants return to the 
Land of Promise under the leadership of Moses. 

Such is the outline of early Hebrew history as recorded by 
writers who lived hundreds of years after the events and depended 
upon hearsay and a long chain of oral transmission. 

Not content with beginning their narrative with the ancestor 
of the Hebrew people, these historians stretched the story of man 
and sketched it from the beginning of creation. In this they 
drew their material from Babylonian sources, a fact not realized 
until after the middle of the last century, when the decipher- 

' **A-rdm, the Father is lofty. 7 Heb. yifhaq, may He [E 1 J smile, 

i ieb. ya qdbh t may He protect. 

4 See above, p. 164; Gen. 25 : 23, 27-34. 

5 Heb .ytsrl-'il t may El rule, or El rules. 6 Deut. 2 : 4, 12, 22. 

7 Heb .yishm&'-'ll, may El hear. » Heb. yasaph, may He add. 
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mcnt of cuneiform inscriptions revealed parallels to the stories 
of Creation, the Flood and others. In the hands of Hebrew 
writers, however, these stories were refined, simplified, “ moral¬ 
ized " and then expressed in such beautiful form that they 
became a part of the literary heritage of mankind. As such 
they never ceased to entertain and instruct generations of readers 
in all lands and through all languages. 

The pre-Patriarchal history as sketched by the Hebrew 
chroniclers is clearly not history. Even from the Patriarchal 
narrative the kernel of historical fact is not easy to extract, l hc 
Abrahamic story may reflect the earliest migration ; the Israelite 
may reflect the second ; the Mosaic is definitely historical. 

The real history of the Israelites as a people then begins 
with the Exodus from Egypt. I his epoch-making event took 
place in the last third of the thirteenth century. In Egypt of 
the Hyksos, one of the Hebrew tribes — that of Rachel had 
found abode and flourished. 1 I heir settlement there was in 
Goshen, by the Hyksos capital Avaris. At last came a Pharaoh 
who “knew not Joseph”, 2 presumably Ramses II (ca. 1299- 
1232). The Exodus took place probably about 1290. A stele 
of Ramses’ son Mcrenptah at Thebes, dated 1230 B.C., contains 
the earliest occurrence of the word Israel as the name of a 
people in Palestine. The reference may have been to Israelites 
who did not migrate to Egypt. 

Leaving Egypt in the early thirteenth century, the Rachel 
tribesmen lingered many years in Sinai and the neighbourhood 
of Kadcsh-barnea, 3 where they were subjected to untold suffer¬ 
ing. That “ great and terrible wilderness ”, whose dangers 
haunted Hebrew memory for generations, may now be crossed 
in five hours on a 140-mile asphalt motor highway connecting 
Egypt with Palestine. In Midian, the southern part of that 
peninsula, the divine covenant was made. Their leader Moses, 
whose name sounds like an Egyptian word meaning “ son ”, 
married the daughter of the Midianitc priest, a worshipper of 
Jehovah, 4 who initiated him to the new cult. This North 
Arabian deity was a desert god, originally a moon-god whose 


1 See above, pp. 148 9. a Ex. I : 8. 

1 Supposedly 'Ayn Qudays of today, 51 miles south of Bcer-shcba. 

4 Ex. 3:1; 18: IO-I 2 . " Jehovah M is the common English form of the Hcb. 
tetragram Y 11 W H, yahwch, perhaps imperfect of hdwdh (cf. Ar. hawa) t he causes 
to be or befall. 
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abode was a tent and whose ritual comprised feasts and sacrifices 

from among the herd.' Others must have intermarried with 

Midianites, Kenites - and other dwellers of the North Arabian 
wasteland. 

Around 1250 B.c. this mixed clan of desert-born nomads v„iom fn , 
appeared from the south-east, the Transjordanian desert, intent 
upon the occupation of the fertile land. Their number could 
not have exceeded 6000 or 7000^ considering conditions of 
desert life, scarcity of water and limited supply of food and of 
space for grazing flocks. The petty kingdoms of Edom, Moab 
and Ammon, which lay south, east and north-east of the Dead 
Sea, were by-passed ; no attempt was made to subdue them 
until the time of the monarchy. 

In Fransjordan the first Hebrew triumph was over the 
Amorite king of Sihon, followed by that over the giant king 
Og. 4 In Palestine proper among the first Canaanitc walled 
cities to fall were Lachish (Tell al-Duwayr), Ai * and Jericho. 

Jericho's fall was one of the most spectacular. 6 By Jehovah’s 
authority Joshua burned Jericho with fire “and all that was 
therein ”7 Megiddo in the north did not succumb until about 
a hundred years later. Hebrew penetration into Galilee resulted 
in the temporary conquest of Hazor, 8 capital of a Canaanite 
kingdom in the north. Hazor had to be reconquered in the 
days of the Judges. 0 Other important cities like Beth-shean, 
Jerusalem and Gezer did not fall until about 1000 B.C. or 
shortly after that. 

I he so-called Hebrew conquest, nevertheless, was in part 
military conquest and in part slow and peaceful penetration 
into the land of “ milk and honey ". Having secured a foot¬ 
hold in the cultivated land, the newcomers were reinforced by 
intermarriage with older elements and by adhesion of their 
kinsmen who had remained in the land and never migrated to 
1 Ex. 7:18; 5:1; Num. 10:35-6. 

1 1 (Ar ,\fr a \"' s,n B)i J ud e- «••'<>; 4:11; Num. 10: 29. Mineral 

deposits ..I Sinai and Wadi al- Aral,ah were known to Egyptians and Arabians long 
U-forc this time. K 

Cf. Ex. 12:37; Num. 1 : 21 srq. ; 2:4 j eq. 

4 S . cc above, pp. 75-6; Num. 21:21 scq. ; 21 : 33 srq. 

* ^ car modern Dayr Diwan ; Josh. 10: 30-31 ; 8 : 3 srq. 

^ : *5 sc 4- 7 Josh. 6 : 2, 24. 

n * 1 rc,J al-Waqqa? or Tell al-Qadah, about 3$ miles west of Jisr Banfit Ya'qub 
(bridge of Jacob s daughters); Josh. 11 : 10-13. 

9 4:2; 23-4; i Sam. 12:9. 
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Egypt. Thus they rose into a state of predominance. In the 
minds of their historians the battles naturally loomed high in 
importance. Not only was the focus in the narrative often on 
those battles but many events were often telescoped. On the 
whole the process was one by which the natives were brought 
within the Hebrew fold by treaty, by conquest or by gradual 
absorption. 

As the land was acquired it was parcelled out among the 
eleven tribes, leaving the priestly tribe of Levi distributed 
among the'others to minister to their religious needs. As a 
consequence Judah and Benjamin became domiciled in the 
hilly country around Jerusalem, and the remaining tribes were 
established in the more fertile plains to the north. 

The period of settlement roughly covered the last quarter of 
the twelfth and the first three-quarters of the eleventh centuries. 
It coincides with the period called that of the Judges. These 
Judges were rather national heroes and rulers who spontaneously 
arose in time of emergency and led their people against neigh¬ 
bouring enemies or foreign oppressors. Deborah, an inspired 
mother in Israel who with Barak led six tribes to final victory 
against the Canaanitcs to the north, was such a Judge; 1 and 
so was Gideon, who with 300 repulsed the Midianitcs. 2 Most 
colourful among the Judges was Samson, whose struggle against 
the Philistines received layers of embellishment at the hands of 
imaginative Hebrew story-tellers. 3 The Midianitcs came as 
Bedouin raiders using for the first time the domesticated camel. 4 
A new weapon of warfare was thereby introduced which proved 
to be of terrifying effectiveness, especially in long-range raiding. 

Most formidable among the rivals for the possession of the 
land with whom the Hebrews had to contend were the Philis¬ 
tines, one of five groups of the Sea Peoples who came from the 
Aegean region. Shortly after the Hebrews had conquered the 
central highlands, the Philistines made themselves masters of 
the coast land. Obscure movements of peoples in Asia Minor 
and the Aegean area in the late thirteenth and early twelfth 
centuries resulted in the dislocation of whole tribes who sought 
a new abode in less troubled areas. Hordes of migrants, in¬ 
cluding among others Philistine tribes, turned by land and sea 


1 Judg. 4:4-14. 
i Judg., chs. 15, 16. 


1 Judg. 7:15 seq. 

4 See above, p. 52, 
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toward Syria and after devastating many of its states, such as 
Ugarit,' reached the Egyptian coast. Here they were checked 
about 1191 B.C. in a naval and land battle by Ramses 111 2 but 
allowed to settle permanently along the south Syrian coast, 
which then came to bear the name Philistia. Another group, 
the Tjeker, settled at Dor under the lee of Carmel, where the 
Egyptian envoy Wenamon encountered them about two 
centuries later. 5 The piratical activity in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean at Wcnamon's time was due to these sea rovers. 

Before the Philistine incursion other sea rovers from Greece 
and Asia Minor had come, some via Cyprus, and descended 
upon the Egyptian coast, when they were repulsed by Merenptah 
about 1225 B.C 

The coast of which the Philistines took permanent possession n llir five 
extended from Gaza to the south of Jaffa. The chief cities in " ,iKS 
which they installed themselves were Gaza, Ascalon, Ashdod, 

Ekron and Gath, 4 which retained their Semitic names under 
the new rule. Gath was their farthest settlement inland, their 
policy being to keep close by the sea, where they could at once 
control its ways and utilize the vine-bearing hills behind. Carmel 
marked the dividing line between their coast country and that 
of the Phoenicians to the north. With the possible exception 
of Lydda and Ziklag 5 no colonies were founded by Philistines. 

From the coastal strip they worked their way inland capturing 
many Canaanite towns and disarming the populace. The 
numerous punitive expeditions and severe exactions of successive 
Pharaohs had impoverished Syria and weakened its resistance 
to the onslaught of desert hordes as well .as sea rovers. Neither 
Philistines nor Hebrews would have had so much success in 
gaining a firm foothold in the land, had imperial Egypt been 
still able to exercise full control over it. 

1 hat the Philistines were Europeans is suggested by their 


1 See above, p. 116 ; Tyre was destroyed shortly afterwards. 

<* u i * Jr< ;? stc, h Ktcords, vol. iv, §403, where the earliest occurrence of the name 
1 cJest is found. “ Palacste ” was a place name in an Illyrian region, Epirus; 
G. Bonfantc, " Who were the Philistines ? ”, American Journal of Archaeolorv 

vol. L (1946), p. 251. ' 

1 See above, pp. 134-5. 

* Perhaps Tell 'Araq al-Manshiyah, 6j miles west of Bayt Jibrin (Eleuthero- 
polis). 

5 die extreme south of Judah, probably to be identified with Tell al-Khuway- 
hfah, 10 miles east of Tell al-Shari*ah. 
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representation on the memorial monument raised by Ramses III. 
That they came from the Greek islands, particularly Crete,' is 
indicated by the type of pottery they introduced. Having 
brought their womenfolk along with them, they first kept aloof, 
constituting a foreign military caste stationed in garrisons and 
representing an exotic culture. 1 heir five cities were organized 
into city-states, each under a lord, 1 2 * brought together into a 
confederacy. Ashdod seems to have held the hegemony. A 
portrait of a lord with a short beard on the lower lip and plaited 
side hair, appears on a pottery coffin lid found at Bcth-pclet 
(Khirbat al-Mashash), near Bcer-shcba, in the most southerly 
part of Judah. 

The second half of the eleventh century saw the zenith of 
Philistine power. About 1050 B.C. they defeated the Hebrews 
and captured the Ark, which they took to Ashdod.' Around 
1020 they were established in garrisons in the hill country itself. 
During the reign of Saul (d. ca. 1004), they exercised control 
over such an inland town as Beth-shean. 4 1 his could only mean 
that the Philistines had then the upper hand over the people of 
Israel. 

What gave the Philistines special advantage over their 
enemies was their superiority of armour, which depended upon 
knowledge of smelting and the use of iron for weapons of 
defence and offence. A snapshot of a metal-clad Philistine 
warrior has been preserved in the story of Goliath, whose 
spear’s staff was “ like a weaver's beam ”, whose spear’s head 
“ weighed six hundred shekels of iron ” and whose shield was 
so heavy as to require the services of a special carrier. s Some 
of the most picturesque military exploits of Hebrew heroes, as 
in the case of Samson and David, arc projected against this 
background of Philistine might. 

The Philistines exploited their knowledge of smelting and 


1 Caphtor of Amos 9:7; Jcr. 47 : 4. 

2 seren, Josh. 13:3; Judg. 3:3; 16:5; I Sam. 6 : 16, one of the few Philistine 
words surviving. Another word is kauba (helmet), which has survived, through 
Hcb., in Ar. qub\ which some take buck to Hittitc. L. caput goes back to same 

source. 

2 1 Sam. 5:1. For the relation of the Ark to its Semitic antecedents and 
parallels — the qubbah of pre-Islarnic Arabians, the mahmil of the Moslem 
pilgrimage and the 'utfah of the Bedouins — consult Julian Morgcnstcm, The 
Ark, the Ephod and the M Tent oj Meeting M (Cincinnati, 1 945), pp. 1 seq. 

4 I Sam. 13 : 3 seq.; 31:12. 5 I Sam. 17 : 7. 
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employing iron to the point of a monopoly. They required 
Israelites, with farming implements or cutlery to sharpen, to 
patronize Philistine smiths. 1 This proved the main handicap 
in time of war as illustrated by the experience in the reign of 
Saul. 

Prior to the advent of the Philistines, Hittites had made rare 
use of iron in the early thirteenth century as indicated by the 
correspondence of Hattushilish, its source being along the shore 
of the Black Sea. But no common use was made of this metal 
in Syria until the appearance of the Philistines. The secrets of 
processing it were as jealously guarded by Hittites as by 
Philistines. The Canaanites who learned from the Philistines 
the use of chariots of iron had a decisive advantage over the 
invading Israelites. 2 

It was not until the time of David (d. ca. 960 B.C.), when the 
Philistine grip on the land was loosened, that the complicated 
knowledge of smelting iron was acquired by non-Philistines. 3 
Besides subduing the Philistines, this Hebrew monarch con¬ 
quered Edom, which was a rich source of iron ore. Lebanon 
also had this mineral, which the Phoenicians learned to utilize 
in their shipbuilding. Thus did the Philistines raise the stage 
of Syrian culture from that of bronze to a higher one of iron. 
Herein lay their greatest contribution. 

It may, moreover, be assumed that they bequeathed to their 
Phoenician neighbours and successors a taste for long-distance 
seafaring which had among its results exploring the Medi¬ 
terranean, the’Red Sea and the eastern Atlantic Beyond that 
and a few traces of material culture in the form of pottery, 
agricultural implements and iron adzes and chisels, the Philis¬ 
tines hardly left a relic by which they may be remembered. As 
a foreign community they had no guarantee of permanency 
except through continued replenishment of their blood by 
immigration, an impossibility under the existing conditions. 
Towards the end of David's reign they tend to disappear as a 
colony. In due course they were Scmitizcd and assimilated, 
leaving very little by which their language, religion, architecture 
and other aspects of their higher life could be determined. 
Writing in the middle of the fifth century, Nehemiah * speaks 

1 1 Sam. 13: 19-22. » Josh. 17:2; Judg. 1 : 19. 

1 1 Ch. 22:3. 4 4:7 ; 13 : 24 
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not of Philistines but of “ Ashdodites ” speaking an Ashdodite 
dialect. “ Achish ” 1 is one of the very few Philistine proper 
names that survived. Among their gods Dagon, 2 a god of 
grain, as the name indicates, was an adaptation from the 
Canaanitc pantheon. His scat of worship was Ashdod ; the 
seat of his partner Astarte was Ascalon. About the architecture 
of Dagon’s temple and the lord’s palace at Gaza, 3 and of the 
other Philistine temples mentioned in the Old Testament, 
nothing is known. 


1 1 Sam. 27 : 2. 

*judg. 16:23; ' Sam. 5:2-7; 1 Ch. 10: 10; 1 Macc. 10:84; see a hove, 
P* 77 - 

3 Judg. 16 : 23 seq. 
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Resistance to the Philistines in particular provided the 
occasion for the creation of the Hebrew monarchy. With the 
monarchy the history of the Hebrew nation begins. Under it 
the Hebrews developed pronounced national traits, though they 
missed the political outlook — a feature of modern nationalism. 
Of all the ancient Semites the Hebrews were the only ones to 
develop intense nationalism. Of all the ancient Semites they 
arc the only ones who have maintained their national character 
and individuality. Religion, of course, greatly contributed to 
their unification and solidarity. 

Their neighbours the Edomites, Moabites and Ammonites 
had kings ; the Philistines had lords who maintained a loose 
federation ; the Phoenicians had city-states, some of which like 
Byblus, Sidon and l yre had developed into nations ; but the 
Hebrews thus far had Judges, leaders who arose spontaneously 
as the occasion demanded. So the elders went to their religious 
leader Samuel demanding " a king to judge us like all the 
nations A man who was head and shoulders taller than any 
ot the people, 2 Saul by name, was anointed first king over them 
about 1020 B.C. Not only did the inspiration come from outside 
sources but the monarchy itself in its organization was gradually 
modelled upon those of the neighbouring realms. In two 
respects, however, it somewhat differed : the tribal organization 
was maintained for administrative purposes and the king was 
to reign according to the dictates of Jehovah as revealed through 
his holy men. 

I he first Hebrew monarch was a disappointment, in fact a 
failure. His character was weak, his temperament melancholy. 
Like a Bedouin shaykh he lived in a tent in his native Gibcah. 3 
His tiny kingdom did not first extend much beyond his own 

1 i Sara.'8:5. *188111.9:2. 

* Tell al-Ful, 4 miles north of Jerusalem; 1 Sam. 10:26; 11:4. 
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tribe Benjamin. His election, nevertheless, was tantamount to 
a revolt against the Philistine masters. After a protracted 
struggle the Philistines in the battle of Gilboa 1 slew three of 
his sons and wounded him so seriously that he committed 
suicide. After severing his head the victorious enemy affixed 
his body, together with the bodies of his sons, to the wall of 
Beth-shean and sent his armour as a trophy to the temple of 
Ashtart. 2 

The real founder ot the monarchy was David ( ca. 1004- David 
ca. 960 B.C.), Saul’s armour-bearer, who began his royal career 
under Philistine suzerainty but ultimately succeeded not only 
in achieving full independence but also in extending the limits 
of the kingdom beyond any ever reached before or after. David 
inaugurated a series of campaigns which lifted the Philistine 
yoke from Hebrew necks, brought Edom, Moab and Ammon 
under his rule and what is more amazing, netted him Aramaean 
Hollow Syria, presumably as far as the borders of the state of 
Hamah. 3 His victorious army trod the streets of Damascus. 

The kingdom established by David was the most powerful 
native state that Palestine ever produced. 4 His conquest of 
Edom brought under his control the great trade route between 
Syria and Arabia. We hear of no kingdoms in this small 
country or its two northerly neighbours, Moab and Ammon, 
prior to the thirteenth pre-Christian century. In the preceding 
century offshoots from the Aramaeans and some Khabiru 
evidently settled in this region, which since the twentieth 
century had been the roaming ground of nomads. All remains 
of the pre-twentieth century civilization must have been 
destroyed by the Hyksos and the Aramaeans. Modern ex¬ 
ploration has failed to reveal any sizable town in the Trans¬ 
jordanian area throughout all this long period. 

With his kingdom consolidated, its boundaries well rounded 
and its neighbours subdued, David effected temporary unity 
among his people. The official census he took, one of the 

1 Jabal Fu<ju'ah, the north-cast spur of Mount Ephraim forming the watershed 
between the Kishon basin and the Jordan valley. The name of the modern village 
Jalbun suggests the ancient name. 

2 I Sam. 31:1-10; 1 Ch. 10: I-10; cf. 2 Sam. 1 :6-ro. 

’ 2 Sam., chs. 8, 10, 12 : 26-31 ; cf. Num. 34:7; sec above, p. 166. 

* Since it did not include the entire coast, this does not discredit the first part 
of George Adam Smith's statement (Historical Geography, p. 58): “ Palestine 
has never belonged to one nation, and probably never will ”. 
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earliest in recorded history, must have yielded a figure of perhaps 
some six or seven hundred thousand.' For his capital he chose 
the Jcbusitc stronghold Jerusalem, which he had wrested from 
the hands of its native Jebusites. The choice was a happy one. 

1 lie city lay outside the original tribal settlements, almost on 
the border between the northern and the southern parts of the 
kingdom and commanded one of the most important inland 
routes, that which ran north and south along the spine of the 
west Jordan valley. Vet it was easy to defend. Here David 
established his royal residence, a palace built with stone and 
with cedar from Lebanon by Tyrian masons and carpenters 
sent by his Phoenician friend King Hiram (981-947 U.C.). 2 
Tyrian-Israelite amity was based on mutual interest : l yre was 
poor in farm products, Israel lacked sea-borne commerce. In 
addition to his palace David erected a national sanctuary for 
Yahweh at the new capital, thus establishing Yahwism as the 
official religion of the united state. To the Hebrews he became 
the ideal king. 

Linder David, “ the man of war ”, Hebrew literature, one 
of the richest and noblest legacies of the Ancient East, had its 
beginnings. The mazkir (remembrancer), whose official duty 
was that of recording important events and keeping royal annals, 
makes his appearance. 3 The script was borrowed from the 
Phoenicians. 4 Presumably priests began later to prepare 
parallel books of official records. From such records the history 
of the early monarchy was drawn and in part incorporated in 
the Old Testament. The historian of the period, whoever he 
was, presents his material in a vivid and completely objective 
way. He describes David not only as a king but as a man and 
writes only as a contemporary could write. His first two 
chapters of 1 Kings arc the first piece of Hebrew prose ; his 
biography of David in 2 Samuel, chapters 9 to 20, is a master¬ 
piece of historical composition. No such history was ever 
written before. This unknown historian, the earliest in time, 
seems strangely modern. Collections of poetical works were 
also begun under David, himself no minor poet. In fact so 
deep was the impression his poetical and musical talent left 
that posterity ascribed to him the composition of numerous 


1 Cf. 2 Sam. 24:9; i Ch. 21:5. 
> 2 Sain. 2 : 16; 2 K. 18 : 18, 37. 


1 2 Sam. 5:11. 

4 Sec above, pp. no, 169. 
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psalms so timeless and universal in their human appeal that 
they are still used tor inspiration and spiritual uplift. 

David was succeeded by his son Solomon ca. qfoo-ca. 925 B.c. , 
under whom the Hebrew monarchy reached dazzling heights 1,1 
of glamour and pageantry. Solomon’s mercantile and industrial ^ 
enterprises, his extensive mining activity, building operations 
and lavish scale of living find no parallel in Hebrew royal 
annals. Amidst these scenes of animated activity he lived the 
life of an autocratic, voluptuous monarch in a court that was a 
replica of that of Egypt or Assyria. His reign brought the 
Hebrews more fully into the stream of Oriental life and 
civilization. 

Solomon’s palace, like that of his father, was built by 
Phoenician architects using cedars from Lebanon. The palace 
took thirteen years to build. So rich in cedar columns was the 
royal quarter that it became known as the “ house of the forest 
of Lebanon ”. 1 

Of more national importance was the temple lie built. The 
site is conjecturally the one covered today by the Dome of the 
Rock. Originally designed as a royal chapel, an appanage to 
the palace, the Temple of Solomon took only seven years to 
build and later became the public place of Hebrew worship. 
Again the architects and builders were Tyrians using the cedar 
of Lebanon. To this end 30,000 of his subjects were levied to 
work in relays, one month in Lebanon with Hiram’s men and 
two months at home pursuing their usual work. 2 The cut 
lumber was carried to the sea, transported as rafts to Jaffa and 
then conveyed to Jerusalem. The decoration of the Temple 
was inspired by the contemporary Canaanite motifs. Its ritual 
and sacrifices reflected Canaanite practice. The Temple slaves 
were Canaanites. Even the name hckdl (temple) was borrowed 
from Canaanite vocabulary. 3 

I he building operations of Solomon included fortifications, 
barracks and store-houses. His recently excavated stables at * cber 
Megiddo, where his chariotry was housed, show stalls in double 
rows which could accommodate 450 horses, some of which were 
procured from Egypt and Cilicia. 4 With the aid of his Phoenician 
friend King Hiram he built a fleet of ships for Red Sea trade. 


1 1 K. 7 : 2. 

J See above, p. 13S, n. 5. 


2 1 K. 5 : 13. 

4 Cf. 1 K. 10: 26, 28 9. 
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The base of the fleet was Ezion-geber, 1 subsequently renamed 
Elath, Aila in Roman times. From this seaport Solomon’s fleet 
under Tyrian officers undertook naval expeditions around the 
coast of Arabia and East Africa. 2 1 he main object was to import 
frankincense, algum, ivory, gold and precious stones. Copper 
and iron refined at Ezion-geber formed the chief export article 
shipped by sea or sent by caravan to Arabia in exchange for 
imported commodities from there and from India. Edom and 
the entire section (now called al-'Arabah) of Solomon’s domain 
between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of al-*Aqabah were rich in 
copper and iron. This made Solomon’s seaport a mining and 
smelting centre. The native Kenitcs 3 must have been the ones 
who first introduced the Edomites, Solomon’s men, to the arts 
of mining and metallurgy. Caravans coming from Arabia and 
laden with spices from that country were subjected to toll as 
they passed through Solomon’s domain. 

Legend and romance have conspired to transmit Solomon’s 
name down through the ages as synonymous with might, 
splendour and wisdom. Even the jinn 4 did his bidding on land 
and in the air. The magnificence of his court attracted a South 
Arabian queen, Bilqis of Moslem tradition. The ruling dynasty 
of Abyssinia claims descent from this union ; its present repre¬ 
sentative includes among his official titles “ lion of Judah 
On " Solomon the wise ” many proverbs have been fathered, 
some of which found their way into the canon. 

The historical record fails to support this thesis. The 
kingdom inherited by Solomon was much larger than that 
bequeathed by him. Philistia acknowledged Pharaonic sover¬ 
eignty. The Canaanitc fortress Gezcr was reduced by the 
Pharaoh whose daughter Solomon espoused and was handed 
over as a dowry for his daughter. This princess was one of a 
harem of 700 wives and 300 concubines. 5 Under the influence 

1 Tell al-Khulayfi nt the head of the Gulf of al-'Aqabah, excavated in 1938; 
Nelson Glueck, " The First Campaign at Tell cl Khclcifch ", Bulletin, American 
Schools of Oriental Research, No. 72 (1938), pp. 3-18. Today al-'Aqabah is 
included in Transjordan (Jordan) but is still claimed by ibn-Su'ud. 

1 l K. 9: 27-8 ; to: 11 ; 2 Ch. 9 : 10. 

1 Sec above, p. 179, n. 2. It appears that by Moses’ time they had become 
largely incorporated with the Midinnitcs. 

* Ar. jinn, in English confused with " genic ”, " genius ”, goes back to an 
Aramaic word meaning hidden. 

* i K. it: 3. V- 
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of his harem he erected “ high places " near Jerusalem for the 
worship of the deities of Sidon, Moab and Ammon. 1 Toward 
the end of his reign the Aramaean Rezon freed himself and his 
domain. 2 Before that the Edomite prince Hadad, whom David 
had chased from his province where he liquidated every male, 
returned to plague Solomon. 3 For his public works Solomon 
employed compulsory labour. In this unwise measure and in his 
lavish expenditure lay a prime cause of the popular discontent 
which under his successor led to the division of the kingdom. 

Heretofore two separate peoples, Israel and Judah were The 
brought into temporary union by David and Solomon. The d,v,dcd 

. - . monarc 

economies of the two peoples were different. The northern 
people were agricultural, living on wheat, olives, vines and 
other produce of their fertile land ; those of the south were in 
the main pastoral, living in highlands good for sheep and other 
flocks. Ephraim and the other northern tribes were more 
openly exposed to Canaanite influence. Their preference in 
worship seems to have been for Elohim (plural of El), whom 
they adored with solar rites and ritual derived from the older 
Canaanite cult. Judah and Benjamin in the south evidently 
preferred Jehovah, whose dwelling was the Temple of Jerusalem 
and whose worship was simpler. The immediate cause of the 
schism, however, was economic. 

When upon Solomon’s death, about 925 B.C., an assembly 
of the representatives of the twelve tribes met at Shechem to 
anoint his son Rehoboam king, the question was raised as to 
whether or not he was ready to pledge himself to lighten the 
burden of taxation. The answer of the sixteen-year-old lad 
was rash : “ My father hath chastised you with whips, but I 
will chastise you with scorpions ”. 4 Thereupon the ten tribes 
refused to acknowledge Rehoboam and proceeded to elect 
Jeroboam of Ephraim, the spokesman of the assembly, as their 
king. These ten tribes constituted the kingdom of Israel, whose 
capital was first Shechem, then Tirzah and later Samaria. The 
two remaining tribes, Judah and Benjamin, who remained 
steadfast in their allegiance to Rehoboam, constituted the 
kingdom of Judah, with Jerusalem for capital. 

The two kingdoms became rivals, at times enemies. They 
both had many ups and downs. The balance of power inclined 

1 1 K. 11 :5-8. 1 See above, p. 166. 1 1 K. 11 : 14-22. 4 1 K. 12:11. 
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now to Israel and now to Judah. The tendency to internal 
disintegration was illustrated by the frequent dynastic changes 
in Israel, which witnessed nineteen kings in its two centuries 
of existence, and by the repeated revolts and intrigues in both 
states. Such were the internal forces that finally brought about 
their undoing Hebrews, like other Syrians, never took to heart 
the exclamation of their minstrel: “ How good and how 

pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! ” 1 

Most distinguished among the early monarchs of Israel was 
Omri ( ca . 885-874), whose name (' Omri) indicates Arabian, 
very likely Nabataean, descent. His great monument was the 
city of Samaria, 2 which he founded and fortified and to which 
he transferred the seat of government from Tirzah. 3 In the 
new capital he built a palace which was enlarged and beautified 
by his son and successor Ahab. This is “ the ivory house ", 4 
in which modern excavation revealed furnishings of ivory inlay 
much of which had evidently been covered with gold leaf. In 
that period the main school of ivory carvers flourished to the 
north, in Syria, where rich houses had cedar-lined rooms inlaid 
with ivory panels. David’s and Solomon’s palaces in Jerusalem 
probably had such cedar-lined rooms. The royal palace of 
Samaria is the only example of an Old Testament palace 
identified. Such was the impression left by Omri on his con¬ 
temporaries that for a century after the extirpation of his 
dynasty, Assyrian annals continued to refer to Samaria as 
the “ House of Humri 

Ahab (ca. 874-852) lived on friendly terms with his neigh¬ 
bours but had difficulties at home. As an ally of Damascus 
he took a leading part in the indecisive battle of Qarqar. 5 He 
married Jezebel, forceful daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre and 
Sidon, who completely dominated her husband and attempted 
to impose the cult of the Tyrian Baal upon Israel. 6 This led to 

1 Es. 1 33 • 1 • 

1 Modem Salmspyah, from Gr. Sebastos (august), the new name given to the 
town in honour of Augustus hy Herod the Great when he rebuilt it in 27 It C.; 
see l>clo\v, p. 2S3. 

1 1 K. 16: 24. Samaria lay 6 miles north-west of Shcchcm. Site of Tirzah 
still unidentified; sec “ Tirzah in John D. Davis, The Westminster Dictionary 
oj the Bible , rev. Henry S. Gehmun (Philadelphia, 1944); Abel, vol. ii, p. 485. 

4 1 K. 22:39; Amos 3: IS*. 6:4; J. W. Crowfoot and Grace M. Crowfoot, 
Early Ivories from Samaria (London, 1938), pp. 1-6. 

5 Sec above, pp. 166-7. 

I K. 16: 31 ; Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. IX, ch. 6, § 6. 
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a bitter and protracted struggle 
between Baalism and Yahwism 
for ascendancy over the reli- 
gious life of Israel. 

The reaction against the 
house of Omri initiated by 
Elijah and Elishah culmin¬ 
ated years later in the revolt 
led by Jehu, an army officer, 
which annihilated the dynasty. 
By his command the aged 
queen-mother Jezebel was 
flung from a window; there 
her corpse was eaten by street 
dogs. 1 Jehu seized the throne 
in 842 B.C. He re-established 
the cult of Yalnveh as the only 
one. In his foreign wars, how¬ 
ever, he was far from successful. 
Either he himself or his envoy 
is represented on the “ black 
obelisk” of Shalmaneser III 2 
kissing the ground at the 
Assyrian monarch’s feet and 
offering a tribute of silver, 
gold and lead vessels. Shortly 
before the rise of Jehu, Mesha, 
king of Moab, rose in revolt 
against Israel and com¬ 
memorated his independence 

' 2 K. 0:33 5. 

2 Now in the British Museum. See 
Ebcrliard Schrader, The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament , 
tr. O. W. Whitehousc, vol. i (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1885), p. 199. 


THE BLACK OBELISK OF 
SHALMANESER III 

Jehu ( ca . S42 B.C.), king of Isrncl, or 
his envoy kisses the ground at the 
Assyrian monarch’s fed and offers rich 
tribute 
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in a stone which he set up at Dibon.' This stone bears the 
longest and one of the earliest Hebrew inscriptions. It differs 
from biblical Hebrew only dialcctally. At about the same time 
another successful revolt, that of the Edomites, was taking place 
against Judah, showing the weakness of both states. 

A rather unexpected manifestation of new strength makes 
its appearance under Jeroboam II ( ca . 785—745), third in 
descent from Jehu. In his reign the northern boundary was 
pushed far at the expense of Aram. 1 2 Remains of the double 
wall with which he refortified Samaria have been unearthed. 
They show a thickness of thirty-three feet in places. What 
^ives added distinction to his reign is the fact that toward its 
close Amos prophesied at Beth-el. 3 

Israel was able to enjoy a breathing spell mainly because 
Assyria was for the time being not in a position to pursue her 
policy of aggression. Imperial Egypt was likewise in a state of 
eclipse. With the rise of Tiglath-pilescr III (747-727), restorer 
of Assyria's imperial power, the situation was changed. In a 
series of swift campaigns he reduced Damascus, Gilead, Galilee 
and the Plain of Sharon and made Assyrian provinces of them . 4 * 
Unsatisfied with the old procedure of leaving the native ruler 
as a v assal, Tiglath-pilescr inaugurated the policy of sending 
viceroys from Assyria to rule over the conquered territories . 3 
Rezin, last king of Damascus, and Pekah of Israel had tried to 
force Ahaz of Jerusalem into line to form a confederacy of 
states against the common foe . 6 Israel was reduced to a 
fraction of its old self. Samaria paid a heavy tribute as did 
Judah and their neighbours Philistia, Ammon, Moab and Edom. 

When a few years later Hoshea Icing of Israel, expecting 
help from Egypt, refused to continue the payment of tribute, 
he was attacked by Shalmaneser V, Tiglath-pileser’s successor, 
who besieged the city for three years, so strong were its fortifica¬ 
tions . 7 It yielded in 722 to 721 to his successor Sargon II, who 
carried away the cream of Israel’s young manhood, 27,280 

1 Dhiban in Trnnsjordnn. The stone is now in the Louvre. Cooke, North - 
Semitic Inscriptions , pp. I seq. The characters arc strictly Phoenician. 

2 2 K. 14 : 25. See above, p. 167. 

1 " House of Go<l ", Luz of the Canaanites ; its ruins, Baytln, lie about 11 miles 
north of Jerusalem. 4 2 K. 15 : 29. 

4 Luckcnbill, Records , vol. i, §§ 803, 805, 806, 809. 

6 See above, p. 167 7 2 K. 17 :4. 
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Persons, into captivity in Media. 1 J he kingdom of Israel was 
forever destroyed. I hose deported formed but a fraction of 
the 400,000 or so who constituted the population of the northern 
kingdom west of the Jordan. The “ lost ten tribes ” were never 
lost 1 hose of them who were deported were generally assimi¬ 
lated. Search tor them and claims of descent from them by 
certain groups in Great Britain and the United States are 
ludicrous. '1 he twelfth century traveller Benjamin of Tudela 
showed better historical judgment when lie wrote that the 
Jewish congregation in the mountains of Nishapur in eastern 
Persia are descendants of the original exiles.* 

lo the policy of deportation—-transplanting those who The 

constituted a thorn in Assyria’s sidt-Sargon and his Sam:vn,ans 

successors added that of colonization. To replace those 
Israelites carried into captivity, they brought tribes from 
Babylonia, Elam, Syria and Arabia and settled them in Samaria 
and its territory. 3 'I he new immigrants intermingled with the 
Israelites to form the Samaritans. Their religious beliefs were 
also combined with the worship of Jehovah. 4 The final rift 
between the two communities took place around 432 B.C., 
after Ezra and Nchemiah had returned from the exile, 
advocated racial purity and chased from Jerusalem a grandson 
of the high priest for marrying the daughter of the Samaritan 
governor. 5 1 he expelled young man evidently became the 
priest of the Samaritans and a rival temple was built for him 
on Mount Gerizim. At that time the Jewish canon consisted 
of the Pentateuch only. Therefore this part of the Old Testa¬ 
ment has ever remained the only sacred book of the Samaritans. 

They transmit it in a variety of archaic Hebrew characters. To 
them Gerizim, not Zion, is the true sanctuary. 

Antipathy between Jews and Samaritans increased as the 
years rolled on. Intermarriage has never been permissible. 

One of the most interesting dialogues of Christ was with a 
Samaritan woman who was surprised that he as a Jew would 

1 2 K. 17.(5. Schrader, vol. i, p. 264; Julius Oppcrt in Records of the Past, 
vol. vu (London, 1876), p. 28. 

The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela , ed. A. Asher (London, 1840), 

P* *3 ; tr., p. 129. 

J Luckcnbill, vol. ii, §8 17, 118 ; 2 K. 17 : 24. Samaria lakes its name probably 
r °T M h ? mcr ( b'uard, watcher, 1 K. 16: 24). 4 2 K. 17 : 25-33. 

Nell. 13:28; cf. Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XI, ch. 7, § 2 ; ch. 8, §§ 2, 4; 

*ce below, p. 246. 
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ask a drink of her. 1 In one of his most beautiful parables 
Christ chose a despised Samaritan as the hero of a story in which 
he played a noble part. 2 During the persecution of Antio- 
chus Epiphancs (175-164 B.C.), the Samaritans suffered equally 
with the Jews 3 in spite of their seeming willingness to compro¬ 
mise and dedicate their temple on Mount Gcrizim to Zeus. 4 

Like a fossil this community has survived through the ages 
until the present day. It is represented now by about two 
hundred individuals living in Nabulus, ancient Shechem. In 
the Middle Ages Samaritan congregations flourished in Gaza, 
Cairo, Damascus and other towns. Arabic is their language 
today. On Passover tourists who happen to be in Nabulus may 
still see them sacrifice the Paschal lamb. 

The throne of Judah witnessed as many kings as those of 
Israel, nineteen, but the southern kingdom outlived the northern 
by about a century and a third. Noteworthy among the early 
political events was the invasion by an Egyptian Pharaoh. 
Taking advantage of the division of the kingdom, Shishonk 
(biblical Shishak), a Libyan who established Dynasty XXII, 
penetrated the land (rtf. 920), destroyed cities, sacked Jerusalem 
and carried off as booty all the treasures of the Temple and the 
palace. 5 Rchoboam was in no position to repel the invasion. 
A daughter of this Pharaoh married Jeroboam; a daughter of 
his predecessor had married Solomon. 

In the eighth century Judah no less than Israel profited by 
the lull in the Assyrian and Egyptian imperial aggressiveness. 
The long reign of Uzziah (sometimes called Azariah, ca. 782- 
rtf. 751) marks an upward trend in the kingdom’s fortunes. He 
reorganized the army, repaired the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
won victories over Philistines and Arabians and received tribute 
from the Ammonites and other foes. 6 His interests transcended 
military affairs. He promoted agriculture by digging cisterns 
and protected his flocks in the wilderness by building towers 
which exist to this day, identified by dated potsherds. 7 

The removal of Israel from the way in 721 exposed Judah 
to more direct attacks from Assyria. A few years after that, 
early in the reign of Hezekiah (721-693), it became a tributary. 

1 John 4:9. 1 Lk. 10:30-37. » 2 Macc. 5:23; sec below, pp. 244, 246. 

♦ 2 Macc. 6:2; Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XII, ch. 5, § 5. 

* Eg. Shishonk. 1 K. 14:25-6; Breasted, Records, vol. iv, §§ 709 seq. 

6 2 Ch. 26 :6-8. 7 2 Ch. 26:9-10. 
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Incited by Egypt and heedless of Isaiah’s warning, Hezekiah 
embarked upon a policy of defiance and entered into an alliance 
with the Philistine cities and other neighbouring states. In 
anticipation of a siege he dug a 1700-foot conduit through the 
rock to insure a supply of water to his capital.' This is the 
Siloam tunnel, on the wall of which a six-line Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tion was incidentally discovered, indicating that the digging was 
undertaken from both ends and with remarkable precision : 
“ While yet [the miners were lifting up] the pick one toward 
another and while there were yet three cubits to lie (bored, 
there was heard] the voice of each calling to the other, for there 
was a split in the rock ”. 1 2 * 

Consequently a series of campaigns and punitive expeditions 
were conducted by the energetic Sargon and his successor 
Sennacherib (705-681) against Phoenicia, the Philistine cities 
and Judah culminating in the siege of Jerusalem in 701. After 
capturing Sidon and Acre and receiving the submission of 
envoys from Ashdod, Ammon, Moab and Edom, Sennacherib 
proceeded along the Philistine coast, reducing Jaffa and other 
cities as far south as Ascalon and the Egyptian border. Then 
he turned east and captured Lachish. Tyre and Ekron J held 
out. Hearing that the Egyptian army was advancing north 
and deeming it unwise to leave so mighty a stronghold as Jeru¬ 
salem in his rear, the Assyrian invader sent a detachment to 
Jerusalem and himself marched with the rest southward. At 
Eltekch 4 he joined battle with the combined Egyptian and Ethi¬ 
opian forces, led by the twenty-year-old Tirhakah (Taharqa), 
and repulsed their advance. But before he could turn his full 
force against Jerusalem “ the angel of the Lord went out, and 
smote it ” s destroying “ 185,000” in one night. This must 
have been the bubonic plague, the same that afflicted the 
Napoleonic army in that region in 1799 6 and that has often 
harassed the Moslem pilgrims. 

Jerusalem did not fall but the countryside was laid waste. 
Isaiah and the king evidently believed that Jehovah would 

1 2 K. 20: 20; 2 Ch. 32 : 2. 

1 Cooke, North-Scmitic Inscriptions, p. 15. The characters do not differ much 
from those of the Moabite Stone. 

Represented today by ‘Aqir, 6 miles west of Gezer. 

4 Probably Khirbat al-Muqanna', about 6 miles south-east of ‘Aqir. 

’ 2 K. 19:35; Herodotus, Bk. II, ch. 141. * See below, p. 690. 

P 
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under all conditions protect his city. 1 Hezekiah was permitted 
to retain his throne but he had to pay the arrears of tribute and, 
after Sennacherib's return to Nineveh, to send his own daughters 
as well as other palace women and rich treasures. Sennacherib 
boastfully sums up his achievement in the following words : 

As for Hezekiah, the Jew, who had not submitted to my yoke, 
46 of his strong, walled cities and the cities of their environs, which 
were numberless 1 besieged, 1 captured, 1 plundered, as booty 1 
counted them. Him, like a caged bird, in Jerusalem, his royal city, 

1 shut up. . . . That Hezekiah', — the terrifying splendor of my 
royalty overcame him. 2 

The " 200,150 men ” whom he claims to have " carried off" 
must refer to the estimated population in Judah whom he 
regarded as spoil. 

Judah was left in a weakened and reduced condition as a 
result of this invasion. In the first three-quarters of the seventh 
century it continued as a submissive vassal of mighty Nineveh, 
paying tribute regularly. No sooner, however, did it sense 
weakness on the Tigris than it began to bestir itself. That is 
what happened under Josiah, who had come to the throne 
about 638, when eight years old. In his reign the kingdom 
expanded northward in an attempt to reunite Israel with Judah. 
The fall of Nineveh in 612 into the hands of the Neo-Baby¬ 
lonians (Chaldaeans) encouraged Egypt to push once more the 
frontiers of its empire into North Syria. Accordingly Pharaoh 
Nccho advanced at the head of his army northward along the 
coast. Josiah, who apparently considered himself a vassal of 
Assyria’s heir, Neo-Babylonia, marched to oppose the Egyptian 
advance and was mortally wounded ( ca . 608) by an arrow on 
the memorable battlefield of Megiddo. 1 

Josiah won immortal fame as a religious reformer. In 621 
as repairs were being made in the Temple a copy of a book 
was found which must have been Deuteronomy or the signifi¬ 
cant part of it. That book was evidently lost sight of during 
the periods of apostasy and persecution, particularly that of 
Manasseh (693-639), 4 Hczckiah’s son. The reading of the 

1 2 K. 19 :6-7, 20. 

2 Luckcnbil), vol. ii, § 312 ; cf. Schrader, vol. i, pp. 286, 297 ; J. M. Rodwell 
in Records of the Pasi t vol. vii (London, 1876), p. 62. 

4 2 K. 23 129-30; 2 Ch. 35:20-24; cf. Herodotus, Bk. II, cli. 159. 

4 2 K. 21 : 16; 2 Ch. 33:9. 
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book so deeply affected the king and his people that they 
covenanted to worship Yalnveh. and Yahweh only, burned the 
vessels of Baal and of the deified heavenly bodies that were in the 
Temple, destroyed the adjoining houses of sodomites and demol¬ 
ished the “high places’’ throughout Judah and even Israel. 1 

Judah after this vacillated between the policy of submission i .a 
to the new power on the Euphrates and that of alliance with 
the old one on the Nile. Josiah’s son Jehoiakim 608-597 
chose the latter course. 2 Originally an appointee to the throne 
by Necho, he defied Nebuchadnezzar, whose father Nabo- 
polassar had headed the successful revolution which, with the 
aid of the Medes, had destroyed Nineveh and founded the 
Neo-Babylonian empire. Nebuchadnezzar, while still a general 
in his father’s army, had given a demonstration of his military 
ability by crushingly defeating Necho at Carchcmish in 605 and 
wresting from Egypt all her Asiatic possessions. 3 This was 
the turning-point of the age. The long-drawn struggle for 
supremacy in Western Asia was finally settled. Babylon under 
the Chaldacans was to be the dominant and undisputed power 
in that area’s affairs. 

Jehoiakim was no match for Nebuchadnezzar, whose army 
.entered Jerusalem in 597 and bound the rebel king with chains to 
carry him to Babylon. 4 But he either died or was murdered and 
his body was cast off beyond the gates of Jerusalem. Jeremiah, 
who wrote a roll against Jehoiakim which the king had cut up 
with a penknife and committed to the flames, s had prophesied 
that Jehoiakim would be buried “ with the burial of an ass ’’/* 
Nebuchadnezzar’s inscription at the Dog River dates from 
shortly before this event and duplicates his inscription on a 
rock at Wadi Barissa (Brissa), west of Riblah, where Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar in one place stands before a cedar tree and in another 
wards off a springing lion. 7 

The son and successor Jchoiachin was no wiser than the 
father. He occupied the throne three months in 597, when 
Nebuchadnezzar appeared in person at the gates of his capital. 

1 2 K. 23 : 1-25 ; 2 Ch. 34 : 29 to 35 : 18. 

x 2 K. 23 : 34 ; 2 Ch. 36 : 4 seq. J 2 K. 24 : 7. 

4 2 Ch. 36:6. » Jcr. 36 : 21 -3. 

6 Jcr. 22 : 19; cf. Josephus, Anliquiiies, Bk. X, ch. 6, § 3. 

7 2 K. 24:8-16; 2 Ch. 36:9-10; Dussaud, Topographic, p. 95; see above, 

PP- 134 , 144 . 
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After a brief siege the city surrendered. The youthful Jehoia- 
chin with his wives, mother, officials, 7000 of his soldiers and 
1000 of his skilful artisans was carried off to Babylon. Ezekiel 
was among the religious leaders taken captives. Jehoiachin’s 
uncle Zedekiah, a son of Josiah, was appointed king by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

The twenty-one-year-old Zedekiah (597-586) remained pro¬ 
fessedly loyal to Nebuchadnezzar for a number of years, after 
which he yielded to the chronic temptation and struck for 
independence. I n this he responded to the urge of his nationalist 
leaders and as usual counted on Egyptian aid. Exasperated, 
Nebuchadnezzar dispatched an army intent upon the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, which was put under siege. The siege was 
temporarily raised on the approach of an Egyptian expeditionary 
force under Hophra 1 but was soon pressed again. After a year 
and a half the garrison was exhausted and the city walls were 
breached in 586. Under cover of night its king stole away 
with his men of war but was pursued and overtaken in the 
plain of Jericho. Brought to Nebuchadnezzar’s headquarters 
at Riblah, 2 he saw his sons slain before his eyes, which were 
then put out so that the tragic sight would be the last one 
registered through them. The blind monarch was then fettered, 
and carried to Babylon. 3 As for Jerusalem, it was destroyed 
with its Temple. The leading inhabitants of the city and the 
country, estimated at 50,000, were carried into captivity. Only 
a miserable remnant was left behind. Almost every important 
town in Judah was laid waste * and so remained for centuries. 
By 582 Nebuchadnezzar had completed the rcconquest of 
Judah’s neighbours with the exception of Tyre which held out 
under siege till 572.* Its king and defender was Ethbaal III, 
who in 574 gave way to Baal II. A faint revolt by Tyre in 564 
was easily dealt with. All Syria was now secure in Chaldaean 
hands. 

1 " Aprics ” of Herodotus, Bk. II, ch. 161 ; Diodorus, Bk. I, eh. 68. 

2 See above, p. 144. 

* 2 K. 25 : 1-7 ; 2 Ch. 36 : 11-20; Jer. ch. 39; 52 : 4*11, 27. 

4 Jer. 39: 8-105 52: 12 30; 2 Ch. 36: 17-21 ; Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. X, 

.11 ; Afiton , Bk. I, ch. 21. $ See nbovc, p. 144. 
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In their early career in Palestine the Hebrews followed the 
culture pattern of the Near East as exemplified by the Canaan- 
ites. Canaan imparted to Israel its language and its alphabet, 
as we learned before. 1 As the Israelites became domiciled in 
their new abode, they forsook their old Semitic dialect in favour 
of that of the people among whom they settled. Since their 
dialect was only a spoken one, they had to wait until they 
acquired the art of writing from their neighbours before they 
could produce a literature. 

Canaan taught Israel farming. The Hebrews entered the 
land as Bedouins. Their passage from the pastoral to the agri¬ 
cultural stage was effected after their settlement. In the hill 
country of Judah many of their descendants continued to pursue 
the pastoral way of life, but in the fertile plain to the north 
agriculture became the chief source of livelihood. 

With farming and through intermarriage the Hebrews 
acquired from the Canaanites those religious ideas and practices 
considered essential for fertility and for insuring good crops. 
This meant taking over, almost wholesale, a body of old rites 
and ceremonies including wooden poles, 2 “ high places ”, 
serpent worship 3 and the golden calf. 4 The belief that the 
proper way to worship was to sacrifice an animal and to offer 
at the sanctuary gifts from the products of field and flock 
was universal among the peoples of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
David’s dance before the Ark 5 was a reflex of a Canaanitc 
fertility dance. Its relics persist in the ritualistic rhythmic 
movements of modern dervishes. 

The ritual prohibitions in the Pentateuch imply that before 
they were prohibited those practices were adopted by the 

1 Pp- 79 . *64. 169. 2 asherdhs\ see above, pp. 120 seq. 

2 Sec above, pp. 121 seq. ; 2 K. 18 : 4. 4 I K. 12 : 28 9; 2 Ch. 13 : 8. 

5 2 Sam. 6: 14. 
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Hebrews from their neighbours and later considered by the 
leaders as inconsistent with the tendencies of the Hebrew 
religion. The taboo against seething a kid in its mother's 
milk 1 seemed strange and was wrongly explained until the 
Ugarit literature revealed that this was practised there. 

The acknowledgment of Yahweh as the supreme deity by 
right of conquest did not preclude considering the local deities 
as controllers of the productivity of the land. Yahweh’s juris¬ 
diction was over the state; affairs of ordinary life — agri¬ 
culture, trade — were not his primary concern. At times, 
especially in the northern part of the kingdom, Jehovah acquired 
many attributes of Baal which made him lord of heaven, sender 
of rain, controller of storms. Hebrew parents often named their 
first-born after Yahweh, but the younger after Baal. The 
proportion of Hebrew names compounded with Baal increases 
steadily through the early period. Saul names his son Esh-baal 
(the man of Baal); Jonathan, Merib-baal (Baal contends) ; and 
David, Beeliada (Baal knows). 2 Yahweh had such a rival in 
this Canaanitc deity that in the time of Ahab and Jezebel 3 there 
were only 7000 who had not bent knees to Baal, a number, how¬ 
ever, which seems to have gratified Elijah. 

The Canaanitc origin of Hebrew religious art and archi¬ 
tecture is unmistakable. The Temple of Solomon, the only 
religious monumental structure of the ancient Hebrews, was 
not only built by Tyrian architects but modelled after a 
Canaanitc sanctuary. Its decoration followed Canaanitc 
models. The royal palace of Jerusalem was also the product 
of Phoenician craftsmanship. 4 The two cherubs, in the form 
of human-headed animals guarding the tree of life, represent 
an ancient Semitic motif. Our conception of the cherub as a 
tiny winged boy goes back through Renaissance art ultimately 
not to the Assyrian winged bull, as supposed by some, but to 
the Syrian winged sphinx or winged lion with human head. 
I he veil of the Tabernacle and the walls of Solomon’s Temple 
were decorated with cherubim. The Israelites conceived of 
their God as standing or enthroned on a cherub. s 

1 he ritual of the Temple called forth musical performance. 6 

1 F.x. 23 : 19 ; 34 : 26. Ch. 8 : 33-4 ; 9 : 39-40; 14: 7. 

> See above, pp. 192. 194; 1 K. 19: 18. « See above, p. 189. 

* 2 Sam. 22 : 11; Ps. 18:10. * I Ch. 25. 
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Its first musicians and singers were Canaanite in personnel or 
in training. When David initiated and Solomon developed 
Hebrew sacred music, there was no pattern to follow but the 
Canaanite. Even the musical guilds of later Israel delighted 
in tracing their origin to families with Canaanite names.' A 
sketch of a woman from Megiddo playing the harp proves that 
that instrument was known in Palestine a couple of thousand 


i 



/■ram " The flibheal el rthaeologiil ", i v/. I t .1 me r iron a/ Onenlo/ Keteare h) 


Fio. i. A CHERUB OF RAPHAEL, FROM I IIS SISTINE MADONNA. 
Fio. 2. A CHERUB OF PHOENICIAN TIMES, SUPPORTING THE 
THRONE OF KING AIIlRAM OF BVBLUS 


years before David. The author of Genesis * acknowledges the 
antiquity of the musical instruments of his people by crediting 
an early descendant of Cain with being “ the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ ”. Once acquired, the instru¬ 
ments were naturally used for profane as well as sacred music. 

Foremost among the percussion instruments of the Israelites 
stood the hand drum, to which there are many biblical refer¬ 
ences. 1 2 3 The wind instruments were represented by the pipe or 

1 Albright, Arch urology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 14, 1267. 

2 4 : 21 . 

} Ex. 15:20; Juclg. 11:34; 1 Sam. 18 ;6; Ps. 68:25. 
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flute and the trumpet. The pipe was a simple reed, single or 
double, of the type still used by Syrian shepherds. The trumpet, 
shofar, was made from the horn of a ram or goat and is still 
in current use in Hebrew synagogues. 1 Among the stringed 
instruments the lyre became a favourite. We have no idea 
about the tunes played on those instruments. 

With the music went songs. One of the earliest preserved 
is the song of Deborah celebrating an Israelite victory over 
Canaanites. 2 * Pilgrim songs of ascent, used on the way to 
the Temple, have become incorporated in many Psalms. 1 The 
songs were naturally poetic compositions. Parallelism consti¬ 
tutes Hebrew poetry as it does the poetry of Ugarit. 4 It is 
parallelism, borrowed from Canaanites, that gives the Psalms 
and other poetical compositions of the Old Testament much of 
their majesty, grandeur and rhythmic cadence. Almost half of 
the Old Testament is poetical in structure. 

Likewise in secular affairs Hebrews copied the manners of 
those among whom they became domiciled and with whom 
they intermarried. Their general view of life and of after-life 
was practically the same as that of Canaan. Burial customs 
were similar. The body was laid in a tomb together with 
objects used in daily life, such as dishes and jars. 5 Their 
clothing, jewelry, pottery and crafts followed Canaanite fashions. 
A long upper tunic of special character was worn by kings and 
prophets and later adopted by women. The linen wrapping 
was also worn by the better class and consisted of rectangular 
pieces of thin linen. 6 

Spinning and weaving were home industries generally con¬ 
ducted for personal consumption. The Hebrew wise man 
includes in his description of the good wife that " she seeketh 
wool, and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands ”. 7 The 
many loom weights found in Kirjath-scphcr 8 and the fragments 
of wooden looms and dying vats found at Lachish indicate the 
existence of professionals who produced for public consumption. 9 
Both cities were early Canaanite centres. In no art other than 

1 See Curt Sachs, The History of Musical Instruments (New York, 1940), 
pp. I IO-I2. 

2 Judg. ch. 5. 2 Ps. 120-34. « See above, p. 115. 

* Sec above, pp. 123-7. 6 Cf. above, pp. 91-2. * Prov. 31:13. 

* " City of books ”, modem Tell Bayt Mirsim, 13 miles south-west of Hebron. 

0 Consult Barrois, Manuel , vol. i, pp. 482-7. 
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gem cutting did Hebrew craftsmen excel. Seals from the period 
of monarchy reveal a high degree of proficiency in that art 
Biblical references to families of scribes and of weavers and to 
sons of goldsmiths 1 suggest some kind of loose organizations, 
corresponding to guilds, which united members of the same 
profession for mutual economic and social or religious benefit. 2 * 

Linen cloth was made from native flax. This ancient plant 
flourished very early along the eastern Mediterranean and in 
Egypt. It grew in the plain of Jericho before the occupation 
by Hebrews. 1 The common flax has practically vanished from 
Palestine, but wild flowers belonging to the flax family still 
colour the spring landscape of Syria and Lebanon. 4 Cotton 
was introduced after linen, but wool was used long before. 
Home-grown and home-woven wool provided the everyday 
garment of the prosperous middle class. 

I he Gezer calendar 5 of the mid-tenth century mentions 
besides flax — wheat, olives and grapes. The land promised 
by Jehovah was “ a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and 
fig trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil olive, and honey ”. 6 
Wheat stood high in importance among the cereals. Enemy 
raids were often directed against the threshing floors, 7 as they 
still are. Small millstones for grinding flour have been ex¬ 
cavated in many sites. The ovens found at Beth-shemesh 
indicate that certain bread-making customs have been con¬ 
tinued into the present day where tantiiirs are used. 8 The 
remains of presses for oil and for wine are quite common. 9 
Olive pits have been found in such quantities at Lachish as to 
indicate that this industry was a major one in the period of the 
monarchy. I he Hebrews adopted the Canaanite lamp 10 which 
burned with olive oil and used it exclusively for about seven 
centuries. The earliest foreign lamp, an importation from 
Mesopotamia of about 500 B.C., was found at Beth-shemesh 

1 1 Ch. 2:55; 4:21; Nch. 3 : 8, 31 ; cf. Amos 7:14; sec above, p. 86. 

2 See above, pp. 86-7. > Josh. 2 : 6. 

4 George E. Post, Flora of Syria , Palestine and Sinai (Beirut (1896)), pp. 1S1- 

*84. s See above, pp. 91-2. 

6 Deut. 8:8. 7 1 Sam. 23:1. 

H Elihu Grant, Rumeileh , p. 49; do., The People of Palestine (Philadelphia, 

1921), pp. 78 seq.; see above, p. 148, n. 2. 

9 I* or illustrations consult Elihu Grant, Ain She ms Excavations , pt. 1 (Haver- 

ford, 1931), pp. 27, 78; Rumeileh , pi. vii. 

10 See above, p. 86. 
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and showed improvement in having a handle on the side and 
a cover at the top with a hole for the wick. A jar in the form 
of a conical hive found at I ell al-Nasbah illustrates the practice 
of bee-keeping. 1 Biblical references to onions, garlic, beans, 
lentils, cucumbers, coriander and other vegetables and cereals 
indicate that the eating habits of the Hebrews did not differ 
much from those of their neighbours. 2 Peas and lentils were 
prized for pottage.- 1 

The grape-vine and its products figured prominently in 
Hebrew ritual and economics. 1 he plant itself signified fer¬ 
tility. 1 Wine was used as an offering in the Temple. 5 In art 
vines and grapes figured on mosaics and sculptures of early 
synagogues and burial-places. I he pomegranate also was 
used in decoration and its juice was favoured as a cooling 
drink. 6 

Among flowers the lily 7 was regarded as the choicest. It 
figured in the Temple decoration and later on coins. 1 he Song 
of Solomon abounds in references to this and other plants. I he 
term may have been applied extensively to include the anemone 
and the daisy, which still spread in spring a carpet of gorgeous 
colour over the Syrian landscape. Christ must have had one of 
these in mind when he said it was more gaily attired than 
“ Solomon in all his glory ”. 8 

Coined or stamped money was not introduced into Palestine 
until the fifth pre-Christian century. Before the introduction 
of coinage the Babylonian system based on the shekel as a unit 
of weight was used. 0 When business transactions were not 
carried out by barter, they were conducted by means of the 
balance. Weights of various sorts modelled on the shekel system 
have been discovered in various sites. 

In the early fifth century Athenian silver money, which had 
become almost an international currency, found its way into the 
Near East and was imitated in Palestine and Arabia. 10 The 

1 Burrows, p. 172. Tell al-Na.sbah, about 8 miles north of Jerusalem and 
2 miles south of ul-Bimh, has been identified by many scholars with Mizpah (l K. 
15:22; l Sam. 7 : 5-16); see “ Mizpah ”, ll'estminster Dictionary. 

1 Num. 11:5; 2 Sam. 17:28; Ezck. 4:9; Is. .1:8; Ex. 16:31; Num. 
11:7. 1 Gen. 25 : 30. 

4 Num. 15:5. » Lev. 23:13; Num. 15:5^. 6 Song 8: 2. 

7 shoshannah, whence Susanna; Song 2:1-2, 16; 4:5; 6:3. 

* Matt. 6: 28. « Sec above, pp. S7-8. 

10 Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 57-8. 
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earliest Hebrew coin yet found belongs to the mid-fifth century 
and was perhaps struck by Nehcmiah. 

If the Hebrew contribution to world progress did not lie in r c i, r .. 
the field of art, politics or economics, wherein did it then lie 5 
It lay in one field only, religion. It was the religious contribution 
that made the Hebrews the ethical and moral teachers of man¬ 
kind. Their entire genius manifests itself in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

No equally remarkable or significant piece of literature has 



From " A Htbreu Shekt! of the Fifth Century - /»r. A. Reitenberf 

(" FaUstin* Exploration Quart*r/y ", vol. 75) 


A HEBREW SHEKEL OF THE FIFTH PRE-CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 

THE OLDEST HEBREW COIN KNOWN 


The obverse has a bearded head wearing a fillet. The reverse shows a female 
head, perl laps that ot Aphrodite-Ashtart, wearing an ear-ring which at the same 
lime represents the Hebrew letter *ayin % which is the last letter of the inscription 
below : BQ f (beqa), one-half 


come down to us from pre-Christian antiquity. More than a 
piece of literature, the Old Testament is the monument of a 
civilization. Other literary relics of ancient civilizations, after 
lying dead for countless generations, have been handed down 
to us through modern excavation ; this one was transmitted by 
uninterrupted tradition. Throughout the ages the Old Testa¬ 
ment has ever remained a dynamic force in the lives of men and 
women. The material itself passed through many processes — 
selection, elimination, editing — before it assumed its final form. 
A certain unity pervades it throughout. There was never a time 
in which this material was not made the object of intensive study. 


‘lb 
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Artists, poets and writers in ancient, medieval and modern times 
have never ceased to draw inspiration from biblical themes. 
Almost all civilized tongues bear the stamp of biblical allusions 
and biblical ideology 

A variety of teachers, besides historians, contributed to the 
authorship of the Old Testament. There was first of all the 
lawgiver, personified in Moses, who spoke as the mouthpiece 
of Jehovah. The Mosaic law, as given by God through 
Moses, 1 had its counterpart in the Hammurabi laws, which 
though more than half a millennium older reflect a higher stage, 
industrial and commercial, as opposed to the pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural stage of the Hebrews. In the Hammurabi code the 
slave is freed in the fourth year; 2 in the Mosaic code in the 
seventh year. 3 In Hammurabi the restitution ranges from two 
to three fold ; 4 in the covenant, four to five. 5 Smiting a parent 
is punished in Hammurabi by mutilation ; 6 in Moses, by death. 7 
Hammurabi inflicts punishment on bribed judges ; 8 Moses only 
forbids bribery. 9 Both systems codify existing practices and 
incorporate the Bedouin element of blood revenge according to 
the “ eye for an eye ” principle, 10 which marks a higher step 
than the earlier practice of unlimited revenge. Both Hammur¬ 
abi and Moses receive their codes from on high, one from 
Shamash and the other from Jehovah ; but the moral clement 
in the Mosaic code as embodied in the Decalogue is unequalled 
in any other code. No one but Christ has ever been able to 
improve on those Ten Commandments. In them prohibition 
goes beyond the realm of action into thought and involves 
covetousness. 

Another Hebrew teacher was the priest, koheti , who taught 
the law but performed more than taught. The priest officiated 
at the altar and in other rites, thus functioning as a mediator 
between man and God. Priests formed a distinct class among 
the nations of antiquity, and in the case of the Hebrews priest¬ 
hood was hereditary in the family of Aaron and restricted to it. 11 

1 Ex. 20:19-22; Matt. 15:4. 

1 Rotwrt \V. Rogers, " The Code of Hammurabi ”, in Cuneiform Parallels to 
the Old Testament (New York, 1912), § 117. 

I Ex. 21 : 2 ; Dcut. 15 : 12. ♦ Rogers, §§ 120, 124. * Ex. 22:1. 

6 § >95- 7 Ex. 21 : 15. * § 5. 

0 Ex. 23:8; Dcut. 16:18-19. 

10 Ex. 21:24; Dcut. 19:21; Lev. 24:20; Hammurabi, §§ 196, 197,200. 

II Ex. 28:1; Num. t6:40. 
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Still another teacher was the wise man. The Hebrew sage 
addressed himself to the individual rather than to the community 
and his message was the achievement of success rather than 
winning the favour of the deity. Unlike law, wisdom proceeded 
from man ; it was the product of his own observation and 
experience. The great books of Hebrew wisdom are Job, 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and the greatest among them — 
indeed, among any books of wisdom literature — is un¬ 
doubtedly Job. 

I he author of Job was not only an unequalled wise man 
but an unsurpassed poet also. Hebrew poetry, like all other 
poetry, represented utterance born of strong feeling and cast 
into a particular form.' The lyric poet was the commonest in 
Israel. As a minstrel he sought by his triumphal odes to 
celebrate the deliverance wrought by Jehovah ; as a psalmist 
he expressed the emotions of a penitent suing for mercy or 
expressing joy for forgiveness, 2 or those of a weak man crying 
out in distress or praising God for succour. 3 The poet was 
also a teacher in Israel. 

Especially significant among the teachers was the prophet. The 
By “ prophet ” is meant here not one who foretells future ^ ,ro P , ' c, ' 
events but one who speaks for another, in this case God. This 
is the etymological meaning of the term. 4 It is with the prophets 
that the Hebrew religion begins. 

Prophctism arose as a protest against Baalism and other 
alien cults. On the positive side its object was to uphold the 
religion of Jehovah. The prophets were the champions of 
Jehovah. Starting from this as a base, the prophets of Israel 
worked their way into a lofty and sublime realm of spiritual 
thinking. T hey in effect produced a new religion, a mono¬ 
theistic one, centring on one and only one supreme and universal 
deity. This one God, the prophets taught, was an ethical, 
righteous being. More than that, he expects his followers to 
be ethical and righteous like him. Such a deity rejoices not in 
sacrifice but in ethical living. Conduct rather than cult interests 
him. An exclusive ethical monotheism was the cardinal prin¬ 
ciple in this prophetic teaching. 

1 Sec above, p. 206. 2 Ps. SI ; 32. J Ps. 3; 38; 23. 

4 The Hebrew word for prophet, ndbi\ is Arabic in form and means announcer. 

The stem is an ancient Semitic one occurring in Akkadian nabu, to call. 
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Amidst a world all of whose religions consisted of a series 
of acts and observances, the correct performance of which was 
considered essential for the securing of the god's favour or the 
averting of his anger, stood these new teachers with a novel 
interpretation of God, man and their interrelationship. Their 
objective was not the salvation of the soul 1 but the development 
of the individual and the preservation of society. They became 
the exponents of social justice. No religious teachers of 
Babylon, Khatti or Greece made such an attempt at associating 
morality with religion or considering the rules of social conduct 
as divine ordinances. The moral element in the Book of the 
Dead and other pieces of Egyptian literature is very faint 
indeed in comparison. Christ built on the foundation of 
prophetic, rather than legal or priestly, Hebraism. Muhammad 
continued on the joint structure. It is no exaggeration then to 
claim that Hebrew prophetism “ ushered in the greatest move¬ 
ment in the spiritual history of mankind ”. 2 

Not only did prophetic thinking produce a new concept of 
the nature of God and His attributes and of man’s relation to 
God and to man, but it produced a new type of literature, 
strophic, rhythmic and effective. A great deal of its oral effect 
is, of course, lost through translation. The mass of prophetic 
literature made its appearance between 750 and 550 B.C. 

The Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Greeks 
at their best achieved henotheism, a belief in one god as supreme 
though not to the exclusion of belief in other gods. In worship 
they attained monolatry, worship of but one deity, although 
more than one was recognized as co-existent. That some prayed 
to Marduk, Aton 3 or Apollo as though for the time being no 
other god existed docs not make them monotheists. Mono¬ 
theism is a militant, aggressive system of belief that denies not 
only the jurisdiction of other deities in limited fields but the 
very existence of any other deities. Its god cannot be tribal 
or national; he has to be international, universal. Henotheism 

1 Of llic ancient peoples only the Egyptians lmd an elaborate scheme of life 
after death. Shcol, the Hebrew nbodc of the dead, was vague and undefined, 
with no official plan. The righteous and the wicked went to it, but particularly 
the wicked, and passed a dull inactive existence. See Gen. 37 : 35 ; 1 Sam. 2:6; 
I’s. 9:17; <>: s ; 31 : 17 ; Ecc. 9: 10; Is. 14:9; cf. Is. 26: 19; Dan. 12:2. 

1 Julius A. Bewcr, The Literature of the Old Testament in its Historical 
Development (New York, 1926), p. 87. 

5 Sec above, p. 72, n. 5. 
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is an intermediary step between polytheism and monotheism. 

Moses was a henotheist, and so was David. To them 
Jehovah was god of the Hebrews only. His jurisdiction was 
over the land ot Israel. 1 This intimate connection between god 
and land was not peculiarly Hebraic; it was recognized by 
their contemporaries. It was not until the dawn of the prophetic 
period that the Hebrew Jehovah, who started his career as a 
tribal deity rejoicing in the infliction of cruel measures upon the 
Egyptian oppressors of his people and then became a national 
deity authorizing the extermination of Amorites and Canaan- 
ites 2 and ordering the slaughter of hundreds of his rival's 
priests, 3 was raised into a unique position as the only deity 
throughout the world and as one endowed with love, righteous¬ 
ness, mercy and forgiveness. How this evolution took place is 
not easy to explain. According to the antique system of reason¬ 
ing when a tribe or a people succeeds in conquering another it 
is proof positive that the god of the conqueror is more powerful ; 
automatically the conquered people accept him. The Hebrew 
prophets did not follow that line of reasoning. While the 
Assyrian armies were subjecting Jehovah’s people, his prophets 
were teaching that Jehovah was simply using Ashur as an 
instrument of punishment against his own people because they 
had transgressed. 1 hus was defeat turned into victory and 
Jehovah’s position was not only maintained but raised a notch 
higher to a supreme and unique position of universality. 

That a shepherd and dresser of sycamore trees frSm an Amos, 
insignificant village in Judah and the neighbouring wilderness I l I l 1 ‘ l ’ n hr | jJ , 
should be the first in the history of thought to conceive of God 
in terms of oneness and universality seems incredible. This 
was Amos of 1 ckoa, 4 who proclaimed his message about 
750 B.C. Amos was a speaking, not a writing, prophet; so 
was Muhammad. Maybe he was illiterate. He expounded 
his thesis in the kingdom of the north under Jeroboam II, 
whose conquests had brought new riches and new luxuries to 
the Israelite society. 5 Amos was the first to look upon Jehovah 
as god of peoples other than the Israelites 6 and as a god of 

1 Dcut. 28:64. 1 Josh. 10:8-42; see above, p. 179. 

1 1 K. 18:36-40; cf. Dcut. 13:13-17; 17:2-5. 

4 The name still lingers in Khirbat*Taqu*, Taqu'ah, a ruined village 6 miles 
south of Bethlehem. 

* See above, p. 196. 


6 Amos 9: 5-7. 
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social righteousness. These are the words he put into the 
mouth of Yahweh (chapter 5) : 

21 1 hate. I despise your feast days, 

And I will not smell in your solemn assemblies. 

22 Though yc offer me burnt offerings and your meat offerings, 

1 will not accept them ; 

Neither will I regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts. 

23 fake thou away from me the noise of thy songs; 

For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 

24 But let judgment run down as waters, 

And righteousness as a mighty stream. 1 

haiah Isaiah, who started on his prophetic career about 738, 

and 1 he thought like Amos in terms of theoretical monotheism. lo 

holiness ** . . >11 

of God him the rival gods were worthless, created by man. 4 lie 
advanced the thinking of his age by emphasizing the holiness 
of God, bringing out His perfection as contrasted with man’s 
imperfection : " Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts : the 
whole earth is full of his glory ”. 3 Living in a turbulent age 
which saw the destruction of Samaria by Sargon (722 B.C.) 
and the attack on Jerusalem by Sennacherib (701 B.C.), Isaiah 
stood head and shoulders above his contemporaries and furnished 
a shining example of the type of patriotism which shrinks from 
no sacrifice because inspired by an unfailing faith in a holy 
god. For three years he went naked and barefoot to illustrate 
the kind of treatment the Egyptian and Ethiopian captives would 
receive at the hands of the Assyrians. 4 Isaiah was, moreover, a 
Messianic prophet who with the eye of faith saw a vision of 
universal peace, under a “ Prince of Peace ” with world-wide 
dominion, an era in which swords will be beaten into plough¬ 
shares and wolves will dwell with lambs. s He preached a “ new 
deal ” which twenty-six hundred years of progress have not 
been able to realize. Second Isaiah, author of chapters 40 to 55, 
was also a monotheist. 

Jeremiah Unlike Amos and Isaiah, Jeremiah was a writing prophet. 6 
nn(i ,h «- His m j n j str y (626-586 B.C.) was one of long suffering. His 
covenant is perhaps the noblest character in the whole Old Testament 
He witnessed Nebuchadnezzar attack Jerusalem in 597 and 

1 Passages set in poetic form arc quotod from the Westminster Study Edition. 

1 Is. 2:8, 18; 10: to. J Is. 6:3. 

4 Is. 20:3. s is. 9:6-7; 2:2-4; 11 : 1-9. 

6 See above, p. 201. 
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devastate it in 586. Like Amos and Second Isaiah he was a 
monotheist, but his monotheism was more thoroughgoing and 
practical. In unmistakable terms he pronounced all other 
deities vanities, man-made, figments of imagination. 1 Like 
Isaiah he envisioned a Utopia in which judgment and justice 
would be executed. 2 

But the crown of Jeremiah’s book is in chapters 30 to 33, 
considered by some as embodying the noblest conceptions of 
Old Testament thinking. Herein Jehovah enters into a new 
covenant with his people, one involving inwardness and inscribed 
not on stone tables as in the case of their fathers, but on human 
hearts. 3 Jesus in the Last Supper appropriated the new covenant 
idea and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews quoted the 
original reference to it.-* In the same connection Jeremiah 
enunciates the doctrine of individual responsibility as opposed 
to the earlier one of “ the fathers have eaten a sour grape, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge ”, s marking a stage of moral 
sensitiveness unattained in our own day by some European 
nations as judged by their conduct in the second world war. 

Other Hebrew prophets made their contribution. Hosea, a Other 
native of the northern kingdom, who flourished between 745 and 
735 B.C., from a tragic experience in his domestic life, worked tions 
out the sublime idea that God is love. 6 His wife, who bore him 
three children, proved unfaithful but still he loved her ; so did 
Jehovah love Israel the unfaithful. Micah (fl. 730-722),-'a 
contemporary of Isaiah and spokesman of the poor whom he 
saw suffering from oppression and perversion of justice, also 
saw a vision of better things to come. 7 As exponent of social 
righteousness, his words are immortal (chapter 6) : 

6 Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 

And bow myself before the high God ? 

Shall I come before him with burnt offerings. 

With calves of a year old ? 

7 Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 

Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 


1 i". 5 - 7 ; 14:22; 

2 J«- 23: 5. 

♦ Matt. 26:28; Lk. 
‘ Jcr- 3« : 29-30; cf. 
6 Hos. 14:4. 


IO : 10-12 ; 16 : 17-21. 

22:20; Heb. to: 16-17. 
Ezck. 18:2-4. 


Jcr. 31 : 31 -4; 32:40. 


1 Mic. 4:1-8. 


Q 
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8 He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 

And what doth the Lord require of thee. 

But to do justly, and to love mercy, 

And to walk humbly with thy God ? 

In his great chapter (18) on individual responsibility Ezekiel, 
a contemporary of Jeremiah, showed sensitiveness to ethical 
ideals that the Christian nations of the twentieth century failed 
to show in their wars. In the utterances of the Hebrew prophets 
a level was reached that has never been surpassed except by 
those of Christ and perhaps Paul. Islam, third among the 
great monotheistic religions of the world, adopted the ethical 
monotheism of Judaism and Christianity Zoroastrianism 
shared some of the salient features of these two early religions. 
With monotheism, in its Judaic and Christian aspects, the third 
of the major feats of the ancient Syrian civilization was 
achieved. 1 

1 See above, p. 109 ; below, p. 330. Consult Toynbee, Study 0/ History, vol. ii. 
pp. 75.7. Toynbee makes both the Arabic and Iranic civilizations “ affiliated to 
the Syrian, which was a sort of parent. He considers the 'Abbasid caliphate n re¬ 
integration of the Syriac universal stntc (vol. i, pp. 67-8) interrupted by the intrusion 
of Hellenism. 
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UNDER PERSIAN RULE —FROM THE SEMITIC ERA 

TO THE INDO-EUROPEAN 


The destruction of mighty Nineveh in 612 B.c. by the Neo-Neo- 

Babylonian Nabopolassar and the Median Cyaxares, followed Bjb r |onian 

by the annihilation in 609 of the remnant of the Assyrian army, su ' crainIy 

which fell back on Harran, by the Neo-Babylonian forces, raised 

the question as to whether new Babylon or old Egypt should 

fall heir to the eastern Mediterranean area. The decision was 

not long delayed. The overwhelming defeat administered at 

Carchemish in 605 by the general Nebuchadnezzar, Nabopo- 

lassar s son, to Pharaoh Necho 1 left no doubt as to where the 

supremacy over that area would lie. Hophra, heedless of the 

experience of his predecessor Necho, dared challenge that 

supremacy and met the same fate on the battlefield in Palestine 2 

The new masters of Syria, also called Chaldaeans, were Semites, 

cousins of the Assyro-Babylonians but probably members of 

a later migration which had some connection with the 
Aramaeans. 3 

Meantime another question was raised in the minds of the 
nations that had lain for centuries under the heel of the greatest 
military power the world had yet known. Had the time come 
for them to enjoy once more their freedom ? The destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (605-562) in 586 and the 
reduction of Tyre in 572 after a thirteen-year siege < gave the 
final answer. Greater Syria for the next forty-eight years was 
again to be ruled from Mesopotamia. 

The end of that rule came in 538 B.C., when a new people The fail 
larthcr east, the Persians, rose under Cyrus and attacked their of ncw 
neighbour Babylon. Cyrus had united the Medes and the D “ byl ° n 
Persians, originally cousins, under one sceptre and overthrown 
Croesus and his kingdom of Lydia in the distant part of Asia 


1 See above, p. 201. 

1 See above, pp. 162, 170, n. 4. 
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1 Sec above, p. 202. 

4 See above, pp. 144, 202. 
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A new 
world 
power : 

I he 

Persians 


Minor. 1 Babylon was then under Nabonidus (556-538), “ the 
antiquarian king ” whose interest in relics of the past had 
carried him so far as to populate his capital with ancient images 
of gods of other cities to the disgust of his priests and the dis¬ 
affection of his subjects. Strangely enough he made his resi¬ 
dence for some time a distant oasis in northern al-Hijaz, Tayma’ 
(Teima), and left the affairs of the state in the incompetent hands 
of his son Belshazzar. 2 The crown prince was more interested 
in having a good time in the royal palace sumptuously built by 
Nebuchadnezzar than in taking measures to keep the fortifica¬ 
tions of his capital in good repair. On that palace wall the 
writing was clear to all those with vision : “ Thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to the Medes and Persians ”. J 

The blow fell on Babylon in 539 B.C. but the citadel and 
royal palace held out until March 538. Thereupon the whole 
Babylonian empire, including Syria-Palestine, acknowledged 
the new Persian rule. The capture of Babylon signalized more 
than the destruction of an empire. Then and there one era, the 
Semitic, ended ; another era, the Indo-European, began. The 
days of Semitic empires were gone, not to return for more than 
a thousand years. And when they returned, they did so under 
the auspices of fresh representatives, the Arabians, who had 
played no important role in ancient international affairs. The 
Persians, who ushered in the Indo-European era, belonged to 
the Indo-Iranian branch of the family. In their mastery over 
the Semitic world they were succeeded by Macedonians, 
Romans and Byzantines, all of whom were Indo-Europeans. 

I he petty states of Syria and Palestine now became part of 
a great empire, one of the largest of antiquity. Within a 
quarter of a century after its birth this empire was to comprise 
the whole civilized world from Egypt and the Ionian cities in 
Asia Minor to the Panjab in India and then to begin casting 
covetous eyes across the Hellespont into the only civilized part 
of Europe. 1 he far-flung parts of the empire were brought 


1 This IS the Croesus of the simile " rich ns Croesus ”. He had consulted two 
ornclcs before opening hostilities nnd was assured “ he would destroy a great 
empire ", which turned out to be his; Herodotus, Bk. I, ch. 53. 

2 Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts (London, 1924), pp. 76 seq .; 

Raymond P. Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshaztar (New Haven, 1929), pp. 105 
seq. " Belshazzar *’ comes from Akkadian BH-sMar-usur. " Baal protect the 
k,n E • » Dan. 5:28. 
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together by better roads than had ever existed, by a uniform 
stamped coinage and by an official language, Aramaic. Side 
by side with Persian. Aramaic, which had enjoyed a long vogue 
as the speech of commerce, now became the official language 
of the western provinces. All edicts and records designed for 
these provinces were furnished with an official Aramaic version. 1 
Under Pax Pcrsica the Phoenician cities began to flourish again 
as centres of international trade. 

The The task of organizing the colossal empire devolved upon 

Iinnof uir Darius I (521-486), one of the ablest and most enlightened 
empire monarchs of antiquity. It was Darius who built and improved 
roads, established a postal system, introduced reforms in taxa¬ 
tion and organized a fleet to provide a sea route from Egypt to 
Persia Phoenicians formed the backbone of this fleet. The 
land he divided into twenty-three provinces, called satrapies, 
each under a governor called satrap. The satrap was a civil, 
not a military, governor. Beside him stood a general and a 
secretary, each independent of the other and both authorized 
to communicate directly with the capital. To Susa and Babylon, 
which served as royal residences, a third was now added, Pcrsc- 
polis, in which Darius erected a number of buildings that were 
later destroyed by Alexander. Within the satrapies subject 
nationalities occupied a tolerably independent position. This, 
no doubt, was a stabilizing factor. Each satrapy had a fixed 
quota of tribute to pay to the royal treasury. Travelling com¬ 
missioners served as “ eyes and ears ” for the imperial 
authority. 

As an imperial system of government combining local 
autonomy, centralized responsibility and over-all control, 
Darius’ system excels all that preceded it. In fact it stands 
unrivalled until Roman times. It combines the best and 
avoids the worst features of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
systems. 2 

Syria-Palestinc together with Cyprus were included in the 
fifth province, the 'Abar Nahara 3 satrapy. They paid a 
tribute of 350 talents, 4 a rather light one. Cyprus still had 
several Phoenician colonies. 

■ See above, pp. 169, 170, n. 4. a See above, p. 135. 

3 “ Across the river ” (Euphrates); sec Ezra 6:6, 8. 13. 

4 Herodotus, Bk. Ill, ch. 91. 
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When Cyrus entered Babylon in 539-538, he encountered 

li r Vj' V1Sh C ° ° ny “’ h ' ch °' Ved its or « in to thc deportees of 
Nebuchadnezzar in 597 and 586. It is not difficult to assume 

that members of this colony had facilitated his subjugation of 

the city. The Persian conqueror immediately issued an edict 

to the effect that those who wished to return to their fatherland 

and rebuild the Temple could do so.' He evidently figured 

that a Jewish community in Palestine which owes its existence 

to his beneficence would form an effective counterbalance to 

the pro-Egyptian faction which always figured in Palestinian 

affairs. Here then is a reversal of thc Assyro-Chaldaean policy 

of deporting subject peoples. Cyrus was hailed as the divinely 
appointed saviour. 1 2 

Exactly how many Jews embraced the opportunity thus 
offered is not possible to ascertain. The figure 42,360' given 
by Ezra and Nehemiah seems too high when compared with 
the total deportees (58,000) and does not tally with the break¬ 
down in the detailed lists preceding thc summary. 3 The 
response to the invitation must have come largely from dis¬ 
satisfied elements and from those who had struck no root in 
thc new soil, lo the nostalgia felt by many, their poet gave 
expression in touching, never-dying words (Ps. 137) : 

By the rivers [canals] of Babylon, 

There we sat down, yea, we wept, 

When we remembered Zion. 

2 We hanged our harps 

Upon the willows in the midst thereof. 

3 for there they that carried us away captive required 

of us a song ; 

And they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, 

Sing us one of thc songs of Zion. 

4 How shall we sing thc Lord’s song 

In a strange land ? 

5 If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning. 

6 If I do not remember thee, 

Let my tongue cleave to thc roof of my mouth ; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy. 


The 

restoration 


1 Ezra 6: 3-5. 

2 Is. 44:28; 45:1. 

1 Ezra 2:64; Neh. 7 :66; sec above, p. 202. 
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Many other exiles no doubt heeded Jeremiah’s advice (chapter 

29) : 

5 Build ye houses, and dwell in them ; and plant gardens, and eat the 

fruit of them. 

6 l ake ye wives, and beget sons and daughters; and take wives for 

your sons, and give your daughters to husbands, that they may 
bear sons and daughters ; that ye may be increased there, and not 
diminished. 

7 And seek the peace of the city whither I have caused you to be carried 

away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it: for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace. 

The prosperous among the exiles preferred to remain, as may 
he inferred by the frequent occurrence of Hebrew names in the 
business documents of the period, some compounded with the 
names of Babylonian deities. Their principal settlement there 
was on the Chcbar, 1 the Kabaru (“ the great one ”) of the 
Babylonians. This great canal of the Euphrates lay south-east 
of Babylon. Those who remained and resisted assimilation 
were the first members of what became known as the Diaspora. 
One potent factor which held the Jews together in their dis¬ 
persion was their unique religion. 

The leader of the restored Jews 2 was Zcrubbabcl, 3 a 
descendant of King Jehoiachin. Zcrubbabcl brought back the 
Temple treasures looted by Nebuchadnezzar and became for a 
time the recognized governor of the restored community. After 
many difficulties the rebuilding of the Temple was completed 
about 515 B.C. under Darius. The project was carried out at 
the expense of the state. 

Following the precedent established by Cyrus, Artaxcrxes I 
(465-424) authorized the return of two subsequent groups of 
exiles, one under the leadership of Nehcmiah and the other 
under that of Ezra. Nehcmiah was a twenty-one-year-old cup¬ 
bearer in the royal court and presumably a eunuch. He arrived 

1 F.zck. 1:1, 3; 3:3, 23. 

1 The term Jew, originally meaning a member of the tribe or the kingdom of 
Judah (from which word it is derived), was Inter applied to anyone of the Hebrew 
people who returned from captivity, and finally to all members of this people 
throughout the world. “ Israel " dcsigiuxtcs a descendant of Israel, i.c. Jacob; 
" Hebrew " (see above, pp. 160-61) is a still more comprehensive term and includes 
the Israelites. 

> From Akkadian tlru babUi, " the seed of Babylon ”; also called " Shesh- 
bazzar", Ezra 1 : 8, 11; 5:14, " Zcrobabcl” in Matt. 1:12. Sec Nch. 12: 
1-9. 
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in Jerusalem about 444 b.C. with the express purpose of re- 
uilding the city walls. This he accomplished in the face of 
opposition from neighbours, such as Sanballat ' governor of 
Samaria, Gashmu 2 an Arabian chief, and even from local 
Jewish notables. Nehemiah ruled over his people under 
Persian suzerainty from 444 to 432 B.C. The state was a theo¬ 
cracy as under Zerubbabel. 

Before Nehemiah, according to the biblical tradition* 

accepted by a growing number of scholars, Ezra, the priest 

and scribe, had returned to Jerusalem and laboured under 

royal authorization to effect reform in the people's religion. 

W hile he worked for purity of faith he also worked for purity 

of blood. His racial programme went so far as compelling 

divorce of non-Judaean wives and declaring their children 

illegitimate. 4 In this he outdid Nehemiah. who was satisfied 

with cursing such husbands, smiting them, plucking off their 

hair and making them promise under oath not to do it again s 

In one case Nehemiah chased the guilty husband from the 
country. 6 

Under Zerubbabel and Nehemiah the Jews enjoyed a 
privileged autonomy. But in their time the Hebrew language 
had ceased to be the vernacular not only in the land of exile 
but also in Judah. 7 Aramaic had replaced it. Hebrew was 
retained as the sacred tongue. Aramaic was used by the Jews 
in their official correspondence. 8 With its death Hebrew left a 
rich legacy of vocabulary in most civilized tongues. Some of 
the commonest proper names in English, John, Joseph, Paul 
Mary, are of Hebrew origin. 

While the Persians were encouraging the Jews to rebuild in 
their old homeland, they were drawing upon Phoenician Phoc 
resources to enlarge the empire. The invasion of Egypt by 
Cyrus’ son Cambyses (529-522) was accomplished with the aid 
of Phoenician ships and resulted in adding Egypt as far as 


bioL^lv a lhe V 6al ' /, \- Sin giVlS ! ifc ”* P rcsumab, y a descendant of someone 
brought by the Assyrian kings to replace those deported from Samaria. He is 

the one whose daughter married the grandson of the high priest; sec above, 

* t CSCCnda r' ° f a , n Arabian tri bc, such as the Tamud (koranic 
IhamQd), whom Sargon deported to Palestine; sec above, p. 107 

4 E*ra ,0:3 s, «o% 

t 3 * S ' 6 See above, p. ,97. 

Ch- * 3: 24 ‘ 1 Ezra 4 -' 7 ; sec above, p. 168 
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Tripoli, 

Phoenician 

capital 


Nubia to the empire of Persia. To supply water for the land 
troops crossing the desert between Palestine and Egypt camels 
were hired from Arabians Cambyscs died somewhere in Syria 
while returning from Egypt. 1 

The Phoenician fleet also formed the core of the Persian 
navy in its attack on Greece under Xerxes (486-465). 2 The 
Phoenicians evidently welcomed an opportunity to deal a blow 
to their ancient maritime rivals and furnished 207 ships. In 
digging the canal through the isthmus to avoid the storms 
around Mount Athos, Phoenician engineering skill showed its 
excellence. 3 In the naval battle of Salamis (480) the entire 
fleet was destroyed. 4 

The struggle with Hellas was started by Xerxes’ father 
Darius, whose army was defeated at Marathon in 490. To 
Darius the Greeks were a nation of barbarians and sea pirates, 
a source of constant trouble to the coasts of Asia Minor in his 
domain. The level of culture represented by Darius was 
certainly not lower than that of his contemporary' Greeks. He 
and his immediate successors were followers of Zoroaster, who 
saw life as a ceaseless struggle between the forces of good, of 
light, personified in Ahura Mazda, and the forces of evil, 
of darkness, personified in Ahriman. The ethical precepts of 
Zoroastrianism were then lower only than those of Judaism. 
To the Greeks, as interpreted by their poets and historians, the 
war was one between liberty and Oriental despotism. The 
fields of Marathon and Thermopylae were soon clothed with 
honour and glory ; those who laid their lives thereon were raised 
to the rank of national and immortal heroes. To the world at 
large the Perso-Greck episode was the first phase in a conflict 
between East and West, a conflict that was continued by 
Alexander, Pompcy, Mu'awiyah, Saladin (Salah-al-Dln), down 
to Napoleon and Allcnby. 

Damascus was the chief city of Syria under the Persians. 5 
In Phoenicia four cities, Aradus, Byblus, Sidon and Tyre, were 

1 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XI, ch. 2, § 2, makes Damascus the scene of his 
death; Herodotus, Bk. Ill, ch. 64, makes it " Agbatana Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 19, 
makes it Ecbatana on the promontory of Carmel. 

1 Herodotus, Bk. VII, ch. 96. 

2 Herodotus, Bk. VII, ch. 23. 

4 Herodotus, Bk. VIII, cl is. 86, 8990, 96. 

4 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 20. 
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allowed local autonomy and the right to rule respectively over 
four miniature states. In the fourth century these Phoenician 
city-states were federated with one another and a newly created 
city, Tripoli, was made the seat of the federal institutions. 
Originally consisting of three separate settlements with different 
names for representatives of Tyre, Sidon and Aradus, the city 
of I ripoli coalesced into one in the first year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes III (Ochus, 359 ~ 338 ) and was called “ Athar’ " or 
the like, as the name appears on a native coin of 189-188 b C 
I he Greeks called it Tripolis (Ar. Tarabulus).' As the meeting- 
place of the Phoenician common assembly the triple city 
functioned as a capital for Phoenicia.^ The assembly had 
annual meetings in which some three hundred delegates 
participated. At these meetings the natives were treated by 
the Persian officials with such arrogance that they finally 
resolved to break away. The Phoenicians must have sensed 
by tllc middle of the fourth century that the Persian sun was 
on the way to its setting. 

The rebellion against this Artaxerxes started in the Sidon Sidon 
section of Tripoli and spread thence until it involved the whole ashcs 
Phoenician coast. As usual the encouragement came from 
Pgypt. The centre of the rebellion soon shifted to Sidon itself 
under King Tennes. The Sidonians cut down the trees in the 
royal park in or near their city, set on fire the hay stored for 
the use of the Persian cavalry, secured mercenaries, triremes, 
arms and provisions and made ready for the ensuing struggle. 

In 351 Artaxerxes set out from Babylon with an army of 300,000 
footmen and 30,000 horsemen. 1 While he was on the march, 
his satraps of Syria and Cilicia who were trying to suppress the 
rebellion were being chased from Phoenicia. Nine leading 
Phoenician cities expelled the Persians and declared themselves 
independent. Hearing news of the advance of Artaxerxes in 
person at the head of a mighty host, Tennes lost heart, fled and 
betrayed his city to the approaching enemy. Its people, how¬ 
ever, resolved to die as free men. In their hour of desperation 
they burned all ships in the harbour, lest some citizen might be 
tempted to escape, and shut themselves in their homes while the 


in 


§48. 


George F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia (London, 1910), 


! 5 !. ra 1 bo - ch. 2, § 15 ; Pliny, Natural History , Ilk. V, ch. 20. 

* Diodorus, Bk. XVI, ch. 40, § 6. 
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raging fire devoured them and their possessions.' More than 
40,000 are said to have thus perished. The few who were taken 
prisoners were carried away into Babylon. 2 The entire city, 
once the mistress of the Mediterranean, went down in ashes and 
deprived the learned world of its records. This is the second 
time in which Sidon was wiped out of existence ; the first 
was at the hands of Esarhaddon in 677. J Warned by the tragic 
fate of Sidon the rest of the Phoenician cities capitulated. 

Little is known of the development and modification of 
Syrian culture under the impact of Persian domination ; in 
fact the whole history of Syria during this period is one of the 
most obscure in the entire career of that land. Our sources of 
information are limited to a few coins, scattered inscriptions 
and Hebrew and classical writings. The Hebrew sources come 
to an abrupt stop around 400 B.C. Archaeology has but little to 
offer. It is nevertheless certain that Syrian civilization continued 
to be a complete Semitic syncretism with the dominant note 
furnished by the Aramacan-Phoenician culture as in the Neo- 
Babylonian age. 

If the Ahiqar story was first composed in the Persian period, 4 
it could be taken as an index of the type of literature then 
cultivated. It is the wisdom type. Then there is the Persian 
influence on Judaism which, strange as it may seem, docs not 
manifest itself until later, in the second pre-Christian century. 
The form it takes is a tendency toward dualism involving the 
evolution of a personal antagonist to the one God. This dual- 
istic conception is carried over into the New Testament, where 
it takes the form of the opposition of the principle of wrong to 
that of right, of darkness to light. The Jewish progressive 
organization of an angelic hierarchy and the growth of a belief 
in the last judgment with its reward and punishment after 
death can also be traced to Iranian stimulation. The idea of 
the last judgment as presented in the Book of Enoch (41 : i), 
involving the weighing of the actions of man by a balance, 
betrays Persian influence, though the balance itself goes back 
to earlier Babylonian and Egyptian sources. Daniel’s con- 

1 Diodorus, Bk. XVI, chs. 43-5; Frederick C. Eisclcn, Sidon (New York, 
> 907 ). PP- 7 S- 7 * 

1 Sidney Smith, p. 149; A. T. Olmstcad, History oj the Persian Empire 
(Chicago, 1948). pp. 436-7. 

1 Sec above, p. 142. 


4 Cf. above, p. 169. 
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ception of the last day (7:9-12) is not Iranian. Only a few 

ancient Persian loan words found their way into Hebrew and 

Aramaic. “ Paradise " came from Persian through Hebrew 
and Greek.' 

In architecture the only noteworthy remains are a palace 
and a sanctuary found in Tell al-Duwayr (Lachish). The 
palace can definitely be dated to the middle of the fifth century 
by a fragment of red Attic ware. Presumably a Persian 
residency, it had round tile drains and other appurtenances of 
comfort. Statues recently found in the ruins of a Persian 



Tht American Numismatic Satiety 

A COIN OF ARADUS 

Obverse and reverse of a silver staler of Aradus, early fourth century* n.c. The 
head is that of a male deity, laureate, hair and whiskers dotted. The reverse shows 
a galley with figurehead on prow and an inscription probably signifying " from 
(or of) A rad us ” 


official’s palace in Sidon (351 b.C.) follow the style of statues 
in the capital Perscpolis ; but the numerous marble anthropoid 
sarcophagi found in Sidon 2 indicate that by the fourth century 
Attic sculpture was firmly established in the land. In that 
century the Attic drachma had become standard ; in the pre¬ 
ceding century it had gained wide currency. 3 In those two 
centuries Greek earthenware found an extensive market 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean lands. Native pottery 
manifests definite decline throughout the Persian period, due 
in part to the intrusion of Greek products. On the whole it 
may be said that by the fifth century Greece, which in the 
seventh century was on the receiving end of the cultural line 
from the standpoint of Phoenicia, had reversed its position and 
shifted to the giving end. In the sixth there was something of 

' Originally meaning « garden ” (Ecc. 2:5; Song 4:13) the term developed 
Aramaic hcaVcnly abodc of ,hc bIcsscd ” ( Lk - 2 3 = 43 ). hr. fir daw: came through 

* See above, p. 125. On the “ sarcophagus of Alexander ” see below, p. 235. 

* See above, p. 208. v 33 
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a balance between the giving and the receiving processes. In 
that century Greek trading settlements make their appearance 
in the Syrian land. Their number steadily increases thereafter. 
For at least a century before the conquest of Alexander the 
coastal cities were sprinkled with Greek merchants and crafts¬ 
men. 



Tkt Amtriram Xumnmstu S/nitty 

DOUBLE SHEKEL COIN OF SIDON, ca. 384-370 n.c. 

Obverse shows war galley with oars and double niddery; below double zigzag 
line ot waves. Reverse shows the king of Persia in n car drawn by four (?) pacing 
horses, driven by a charioteer who leans forward. The king raises his right hand. 
Behind the car an Egyptian figure, wearing crown of Upper Egypt and waistcloth, 
holds in right hand a sceptre with animal’s head 
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T'ht Amtrudn .\ umiimjfu Soeiity 


A COIN OF ARADUS 

Obvc^e and reverse of a cetradmehm of Alexander struck at Aradus in 234 b c 
Aradul “ ,nSCr,b ‘ :d ° n ,hc reversc in Phoenician characters and in the era of 


CHAPTER XVII 

ALEXANDER AND HIS SUCCESSORS. THE SELEUCIDS 


PLANS to “ liberate ” the Greek cities in Asia Minor held by 
I crsia and incidentally repay the visit paid Greece by Darius 
and Xerxes were projected by Philip of Macedon but executed 
by his more energetic and illustrious son Alexander. Philip 
had raised Macedon to the headship of the Greek states when 
an assassin’s dagger cut short his life. 

Starting in the spring of 334 B.C. at the head of 30.00 to n a „ic of 
40,000 men, the twenty-year-old Alexander crossed the Helles- ,iSU> 
pont, swept through Asia Minor —then a part of the Persian 
empire — and as he emerged from the Cilician Gates 1 and low¬ 
lands, encountered Darius III (336-330) with a motley host of 
over two hundred thousand. All people of Asia, according to 
a late Oriental historian, 2 “ were persuaded that the Mace¬ 
donians would not so much as come to a battle with the Persians 
on account of their multitude In the battle that followed at 

1 See above, p. 60. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities , 13 k. XI, ch. 8, § 3. 
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Issus 1 (333), a narrow defile where the numerical superiority 
of the Persian army could be of no account, victory was easy. 
Darius, who watched the battle from a gorgeous chariot drawn 
by four horses abreast, was driven with the remnant of his army 
in wild flight eastward leaving the camp and his harem behind. 
The royal harem were treated with chivalrous courtesy. In 
commemoration of the victory the city Iskandarunah (Alex- 
andretta), that still bears his name, was founded on the site. 
The echoes of the decisive victory gave new glory to the Greek 
name and filled Persian hearts with doubts if not with dread. 

In order to insure command of the sea and of all lines of 
communication behind him, Alexander pushed south instead of 
pursuing the fugitive foe. He dispatched his general Parmcnio 
with a detachment of cavalry up the Orontes valley to occupy 
Damascus, Persian headquarters in Syria. The victory at Issus 
laid the whole country at his feet He himself followed the 
coastal route. Marathus, 2 Aradus, Byblus, Sidon surrendered. 
Only l yre, the queen city of the Phoenician coast, which had 
defied Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Nebuchadnezzar, dared 
shut its gates in the face of the invader Alexander built a mole 
half a mile long and 200 feet wide from the mainland to the 
two-milc-long island. The unhappy city expected aid from her 
sisters to the north ; instead, their triremes were put at the 
disposal of the invader. She also expected aid from her distant 
daughter Carthage, to which l yre had sent her old men, women 
and children for refuge. But she was again disappointed. 
After a siege of seven months by sea and by land Alexander 
received Tyre’s submission, hanged about 2000 of its people 
and sold some 30,000 into slavery. In this he followed the 
common practice in war. His victory he celebrated by games, 
rites and a sacrifice in the temple of the city god Milk-qart, 
whom he identified with Hercules. 3 

In Tyre’s opposition to Alexander’s advance, history records 
the last flare of Phoenician national spirit. The ancient tradition 

1 Arriun, Anabasis AUxandri, Bk. II, chs. 9-13; Polybius, Ilistoriarum libri , 
Bk. XII, chs. 17*22; Diodorus, Bk. XVII, ch. 33. For full description of the 
battle of Issus consult \V. W. Tarn, M Alexander ”, Cambridge Ancient History , 
vol. vi (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 366-9. 

2 See above, p. 65, n. 2. 

1 Arrian, Bk. II, chs. 18-24 ; Diodorus, Bk. XVII, chs. 41-6. Quintus Curtius, 
De rebus gestis Alexandri Magni , Bk. IV, ch. 2 ; sec above, p. 105, n. 7. 
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was broken forever; the old spirit never reasserted itself. 

While still besieging Tyre Alexander received a message 
from Darius offering partition of the empire, of which all west 
of the Euphrates would go to Alexander together with money 
and the hand of Darius' daughter. Parmenio advised in favour 
of the bargain, adding he would readily accept if he were 

Alexander. " So would I,” retorted Alexander, “ if 1 were 
Parmenio.” 1 

Heedless of Tyre's experience, Gaza, once chief among the 
five Philistine cities, offered a resistance equally heroic but not 
equally long. After two months’ siege its garrison, which com¬ 
prised many .Arabians, was overpowered and annihilated ; its 
eunuch commander was dragged around the city walls lashed 
to the back of Alexander’s chariots. The population was sold 
into slavery. Alexander was slightly wounded here as he was 
at Issus. 2 Enormous stores of spices were captured here, for 
the city was the chief Mediterranean depot for the products of 
Arabia and adjacent lands. By the capture of Gaza another 
nail was driven into the coffin of Persian supremacy in the 
Mediterranean. 

I he way now lay open to Egypt. Its conquest would com- Egypt 
plcte the neutralization of the Persian fleet. The Egyptians rcduccd 
willingly exchanged masters. When there Alexander paid a 
visit to Ammon (later identified with Jupiter) in the oasis now 
called Slwah in the Libyan desert, some 200 miles from the 
Egyptian border, and was hailed as son of the god by the 
priest. He also laid the foundation of the city that still bears 
his name. Both acts were pregnant with a significance for the 
future far beyond what the actor could have foreseen. The 
association between the idea of divinity and that of the mon¬ 
archy was introduced into the Greco-Roman world and eventu¬ 
ally established itself there. Divine kingship, a normal 
institution in the ancient Orient, had no trace in Europe 
before the age of Alexander and his successors. Alexandria 
in due course rose to eminence as a seat of Hellenistic culture, 
an Oriental successor of Athens. In the Roman period it 
ranked second to Rome. As a contribution to history the 
founding of this seaport at the north-western extremity of the 

1 Plutarch, “ Alexander ”, in Vitae. 

1 Arrian, Bk. II, ch. 27; Curtius, Bk. IV, ch. 0. 
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Delta was of greater significance than the mere conquest of 
Egypt. 

In the spring of 331 the dashing conqueror returned to 
Syria, where he halted long enough to chastise the Samaritans 
for having assassinated his deputy and to celebrate again, with 
splendour and pomp, games and rites at the temple of Tyre. 1 
That he visited Jerusalem on the way down to Egypt and 
personally received its submission is doubtful. 2 The route he 
took now was through Cocle-Syria and the Orontes valley 
striking the Euphrates at Thapsacus. 3 Near by he ordered the 
foundation of a city which was probably completed by his 
general Selcucus Nicator and given his name Nicephorium. 4 
Traversing Mesopotamia north-easterly, he forded the Tigris 
above the site of Nineveh. On the plain between that site 
and Arbcla farther cast the last army raised by an Achaemencan, 
the dynasty which produced Cyrus the Great and Darius the 
Great, was shattered. Darius III himself escaped. 5 Babylon, 
the central scat of government, whose walls stood 300 feet high, 
was Alexander's next objective. Its native priests and Persian 
officials welcomed the newcomer with wreaths and gifts. 
Enormous treasures were seized. But they paled into in¬ 
significance before the fabulous riches which the Persian 
emperors had amassed in their spring residence Susa and 
which were the next to be seized. From Susa the march was 
continued in winter over the high, rugged mountains into 
I’ersepolis. The city was stripped of its treasures, and the royal 
palace erected by Darius was set to flames. The destruction of 
the Greek temples by Xerxes in Athens was avenged. 6 

Out of the valley of Pcrscpolis in the spring of 330 a swift 
marching column headed by Alexander faced north. Its 
objective was Ecbatana (ancient capital of Media, modern 
Hamadhan), where Darius had fled. As the column approached, 
Darius was transfixed by two conspirators in his camp. Alex¬ 
ander was allowed to become master of the corpse, which he 

' Arrian, Bk. Ill, chs. 1-4. 

1 Cf. Josephus, Bk. XI, ch. 8, §§ 3-5 ; Olmstcad, History oj the Persian Empire , 
p. 507, n. 11. 

* See above, p. 60. 

4 Modem al-Raqqah. Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 21, Bk. VI, ch. 30; cf. A. H. M. Jones 
Cities of the Eastern Pont an Provinces (Oxford, 1937), p. 216. 

* Arrian, Bk. Ill, chs. 14-15. 

6 Arrian, Bk. Ill, chs. 1618; Diodorus, Bk. XVII, ch. 7. 
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sent to Persepolis for royal burial. I he Macedonian now con¬ 
sidered himself the legitimate successor of the last Persian 
monarch. 

As if he had not yet had enough, Alexander penetrated 
eastward, made a raid across the Jaxartes 1 and then plunged 
southward through Kabul into the Panjab in north-western 
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THE "SARCOPHAGUS OF ALEXANDER” 

Pound in Sidon, now in Istanbul, this late fourth century B.C. sarcophagus 
very likely represents battles between the Persians and the great Macedonian, but 
all ancient tradition points to Egypt as the final resting-place of the conqueror. 
It may have been the work of the Phoenician governor of Sidon 


India. In the course of the Indian campaign his tired army 
and generals began to murmur. Some mutinied. It was the 
year 326. Alexander returned to Babylon, where he gave him¬ 
self up to drinking and carousing. He died of fever in the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar in June 323, before he was fully 
thirty-three years old, leaving behind him a singular record of 
physical courage and endurance, impulsive energy and fervid 
1 Modern Sir Darya, Ar. Sayfoun, an adaptation of I’ison of Gen. 2:11. 
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imagination. His name became that of the hero of various 
cycles of romance, embroidered with all kinds of fantastic 
exaggerations. Daniel (8: 5, 21) has a clear reference to him, 
and in the Koran (18:82 setj.) Iskandar dhu-al-Qarnayn (the 
two-horned) seems to be invested with a divine commission. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution rendered by Alexander 
to history consisted in the provision of an opportunity for 
the fusion of Greek and Oriental ideas and institutions. The 
process of cultural osmosis had its start before his days 1 but 
his conquests accelerated and facilitated it. He himself set an 
example in fusing Greek and Asiatic blood by marrying 
princess Roxana of Bactria (Balkh) and two others from the 
royal Persian house at Susa. He encouraged his officers and 
soldiers to follow his precedent. On state occasions Alexander 
donned Oriental garb. He " began to indulge in the soft and 
effeminate manners of the Persians and to imitate the luxury 


of the Asiatic Kings ”. 2 Unlike Xerxes he tried to join Europe 
and Asia “ not with rafts and timbers and senseless bonds but 


by the ties of lawful love and chaste nuptials and by community 
of offspring ”. 3 That was a significant moment in history when 
at a banquet attended by 9000 Macedonians and Persians on 
the banks of the Tigris, Alexander prayed for a union of hearts 
and a joint commonwealth. 4 Before him prophets had tran¬ 
scended in their imagination the boundaries of nationality and 
envisaged, however imperfectly, a brotherhood of man ; but 
here was the first great man of affairs who dreamt of a society 
with no barrier between Greek and barbarian and who wrought 


for its realization. That resplendent hope which the Phoenician 
philosopher Zeno 5 later embodied in his Republic has never 
quite left men since. 

The planting of cities, upwards of seventy we are told, was 
another means of implementing his considered policy of bringing 
East and West closer together. These cities served the triple 
purpose of providing settlements for his discharged warriors, 
forming a chain of military posts on the lines of communication 
and creating centres for radiating Hellenic cultural influence. 
Alexander must have been an apt student of his teacher 


1 See above, pp. 227*8. 1 Diodorus, Bk. VII, ch. 8. 

1 Plutarch, De Alcxattdri Magni Jortuna aut virtute , Bk. I, ch. 7. 

4 Arrian, Bk. VII, ch. 11, §9. 5 See below, p. 255. 
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Aristotle, for, we arc told, he kept a copy of Homers Iliad, 
corrected by Aristotle, with his dagger under his pillow. In a 
letter from Asia to his teacher he allegedly wrote, “ For my 
part, I assure you, I had rather excel others in the knowledge 
of what is excellent than in the extent of my power and my 
dominion ”. 1 Greek language soon became the language of 
learning. Three centuries later when Christ delivered his 
message and it was rendered into Greek it became available 
to the whole civilized world. 2 

The hastily assembled far-flung Macedonian empire fell to The 
pieces at the death of its founder. His generals scrambled for brcak ' u P 
its choicest bits. I he scramble involved bloody and protracted empire 
wars. Out of the chaos four generals emerge at the head of four 
states: Ptolemy in Egypt, Scleucus in the satrapy of Baby¬ 
lonia, Antigonus in Asia Minor and Antipater in Macedonia. 

1 he great horn was broken ; and for it came up four notable 
ones, toward the four winds of heaven ”T Of the four Ptolemy 
was the most astute, but Scleucus was certainly the ablest. 

Seleucus I (312-280 B.C.), surnamed Nicator (victor), first Scicucu*, 
distinguished himself in the Indian campaign under Alexander. '° u ™‘ cr 
At the partition of the empire he did not hold Syria-Palestine, Syrian 
which went with Asia Minor. In 312 B.C. Ptolemy, with the monArchy 
aid of Seleucus, defeated Antigonus at Gaza and added Palestine 
to his Egyptian territory. There it remained for over a century 
with few interruptions. In the same year Seleucus recovered 
Babylon, which he had lost, and after taking part in another 
victory over Antigonus at Ipsus (in Great Phrygia, 301 B.C.), 
he obtained possession of the whole eastern part of Asia Minor 
as well as Syria from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean. 4 
Antioch, which he built on the Orontes and named in honour 
of his father, then became the seat of government for Syria. 

'I he year 312, however, is reckoned as marking the birth of 
the Syrian monarchy and as the starting-point of the Seleucid 
era. 5 ‘ Kings of Syria ” appear for the first time. The establish¬ 
ment of a standard calendar for the entire Near East was, next 
to colonization, the greatest Seleucid achievement. Meantime 


h « " A,CXandcr ” in VUat - 1 Sec below, pp. 335, 369. 

. SKc ■ . 4 Appian, Syrius, § 55. 

rite Syrians and Jews called it the Greek era; 1 Mace. 1 : 10. The year 
began Oct. 1 and is even now in limited use in Syria; cf. Richard A. Parker and 
Waldo H. Dubberstein. Babylonian Chronology (Chicago. 1942). p. 18. 
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Ptolemy had pushed the boundary of his kingdom to a line north 
of Aradus and south of Emesa. I his line receded considerably 
to the south of Beirut and Damascus about 250 B.C., advancing 
again to the north of Aradus twenty-five years later. 

Eastward Seleucus extended the frontier of his Syrian 



monarchy to include Persia as far as the Oxus in the north 
and the Indus in the south. The kingdom of Syria then nearly 
coincided with the Asiatic part of Alexander's empire. His was 
then by far the most extensive and powerful of all those which 
arose on the ruins of the dominions of Alexander. Not satisfied 
he crossed the Hellespont at the end of 281 intent upon the 
addition of Macedonia, whose throne was left vacant by the 
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death of another one of Alexander’s generals, Lysimachus, to 
his vast domain. I here he was assassinated. 

In pursuit of the policy of Hellenization projected by 
Alexander, Seleucus founded no less than sixteen cities bearing 
the name of his lather Antiochus, nine bearing his name, five 
that of his mother Laodicea and three that of his Bactrian wife 
Apama. 1 I he Selcucia 2 (modern Saluqiyah) built to guard 
the mouth of the Orontes and as a seaport to Antioch was 
either his or one of his immediate successors’ foundation. His 
body was removed and buried in it and he was worshipped 
there as a deity. 3 It then became the burial place of the dynasty. 
Of the Laodiccas that on the Syrian coast, Arabicized al- 
Ladhiqiyah (Latakia), is still flourishing and has the best harbour 
on the coast. Apamea on the Orontes (Afamiyah of Arab geo¬ 
graphers) is now a small village Qal'at al-Madlq (castle of the 
straits). It developed into a great centre in the Syrian kingdom 
and housed the army, the war treasury and a national stud of 
30,000 mares and 300 stallions. 4 It served as a depot where 
war elephants were bred and trained. Of the Antiochias the 
capital was, of course, the most important one. 

The empire built by Seleucus I was all but lost under his 
almost immediate successors. During the reign of his great- 
grandson Seleucus II Callinicus (24b - 226), Ptolemy Eucrgctes 
invaded Syria, occupied Antioch and carried his arms un¬ 
opposed to the Euphrates. But domestic disturbances necessi¬ 
tated his return home, giving Seleucus a chance to recover his 
lost provinces. Meantime the Parthians availed themselves of 
the disordered state of the Syrian kingdom to throw off its yoke. 
Arsaces, king of Parthia, 5 defeated Seleucus in a battle shortly 
after 240 B.C., which marks the real birth of the Parthian 
dynasty. 6 I he king of Pcrgamum was also busy extending 

• Appian, §57. 

2 Often called, especially on coins, Selcucia Pieria, to distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name. Pieria, originally name of a region in Macedonia, was 
given to a district on the northern coast of Syria and the right hank of the Orontes. 

I he city was located 5 miles north of the Orontes to take advantage of an easily 
fortified place and to avoid silted shallows and had in 219 B.C. a population of 20 000 

» Appian, § 63. 

4 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 10. 

* Part of a satrapy south-east of the Caspian Sea. The Parthians were of 
Scythian origin. 

6 An earlier battle of 250 was later celebrated as the beginning of Parthian in- 
dependence; cf. Edwyn R. Be van, The House of Seleucus (London, 1902), vol.i,p. 285. 
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his authority over the greater part of Asia Minor. 

At the accession of Antiochus III (223-187) ' the Seleucid 
kingdom had lost much of its territory and brilliance. Antiochus 
resolved to save the situation. At the head of his troops he first 
marched eastward to reconquer the Iranian territory. Success 
was h,s. His army crossed the Hindu Kush, descended the 
Kabul valley, plunged south and stood at the door of India, 
hor the second time those distant peoples were treated to the 
sight of a Macedonian army. On his return to Babylon he, 
as Alexander had done before him, took note of Arabia. The 
need for its spices and other tropical products and the import¬ 
ance of its intermediary position, from the standpoint of water¬ 
ways, between the western and the eastern flanks of the empire 
were weighty considerations. A trip with his fleet from the 
ligns along its forbidden coasts, however, sufficed to convince 
Antiochus of the futility of any plans for the permanent occu¬ 
pation of such a desert peninsula. So he returned (204 B.C.) to 
Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, capital of the eastern satrapies. 

Antiochus then directed his attention to the southern enemy, 
tolemy. Earlier, in 217, he had made an attempt to restore 


SdJurid : bClOW ^ gcnealo e icaI relationship of «hc members of the 

1. Sclcucus I Nicator (312-280 B.c.) 

2. Antiochus I Sotcr (280-261) 

3. Antiochus II Thcos (261-246) 

4. Sclcucus II Callinicus (246-226) . 


5 . Sclcucus III Ccraunus (226-223) 6. Antiochus III the Great (223-1S 7 ) 

i I 


7. Sclcucus IV Philopator (187-175) 


10. Demetrius I Sotcr (162-150) 


8. Antiochus IV 

Epiphancs (175-104) 


♦ 

* 


9. Antiochus V 

Eupator (164-162) * 

• 

II. Alexander I Balas (150-146) 
Ncikon C. Dcbcvoisc, W ’ 
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the amputated parts of Syria hut failed on the battlefield ot the 
frontier town Raphia, 1 but now in 198 his eflort was successful. 
At 1 ‘aneas. 2 where Antiochus defeated the Egyptian forces, the 
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Syrian army, as at Raphia, used elephants of which the monarch 
had brought back a fresh supply from India. 3 By twenty years 
of incessant fighting Antiochus had won back almost all that 

1 Tell Rifah, south of Guza. 

J The sources of the Jordan were marked by a precinct dedicated to a deity in 
whom the Greeks recognized their god Pan. When a city was afterwards built 
there it was named Pnncos, Arabic Daniyas, Caesarea Philippi of the Gospels. 
Philip the tetrarch rebuilt or enlarged it and named it Caesarea in honour of 
I iberius; Rcvan, vol. ii, p. 37 ; Dussaud, Topographic, pp. 3QO-91. 

1 Polybius, Bk. XVI, chs. 18 scq. 
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his father and grandfather had lost and with it he won the 
epithet of Great. 

At this time an embassy from Rome appeared in his court 
to warn him to keep hands off Egypt. This is the first com¬ 
munication we hear of between Rome and Antioch and marks 
a new era in ancient international affairs. It was then that 
Hannibal sought asylum in Syria and urged Antiochus to invade 
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Struck in I yrc > 7 64 B.C. Obverse shows the diademed head of the monarch ; 
reverse shows Apollo seated on omphalos holding an arrow in his right hand. The 
inscription reads basileus (King) antiochus 

Italy. 1 Antiochus was not fully conscious of the might of the 
new giant looming in the west. He ventured to strike a blow 
for Greece, where the Romans were penetrating, and there he 
met defeat at their hands at Thermopylae (191 B.C.). 2 In the 
following year he suffered another defeat from the Romans near 
Magnesia, in western Asia Minor, and in 188 was forced to cede 
to them all his dominions beyond the Taurus and pay a heavy 
war indemnity. 3 Asia Minor with its land trade routes and 
direct access to Greek civilization was forever lost. In the hour 
of greatest triumph since its foundation, the house of Selcucus 
received a terrific blow 

The ignominious peace and heavy tribute left Syria in 
a feeble condition, but not too feeble to resume before long 
an aggressive role. Learning that Egypt was preparing an 
expedition to regain Coele-Syria — the bone of contention — 
Antiochus IV (175-164) struck first by land and sea, crushingly 
defeated in 169 B.C. the Egyptian army at the frontier fortress 

* Liv r. Historiarum, Bk. XXIV, chs. 43, 60. 

3 Appian, §§ 18-20. 

J Polybius, Bk. XXI, chs. 16-17; Livy, Bk. XXVII, ch. 45 
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called Pelusium ' and captured the king himself, Ptolemy 
Philometor. Soon Lower Egypt was entirely in Antiochus’ 
hands. Only Alexandria refused to submit, and it was for 
the first time in its existence subjected to a siege. 1 he siege 
was soon raised, however, under pressure from Rome, to whom 
Antiochus was still paying instalments of the war indemnity.* 
The Syrian conqueror evacuated the land and returned home, 
i , lC While Rome might circumscribe Antiochus’ military activity, 

Mnc.at.can j t ccr t a inly could not check his missionary activity as a champion 
of Hellenism. By the conquest of Egypt the king satisfied one 
of the two ruling ambitions of his life, the second being the 
welding together of his dominion into a cultural unity. In this 
lie was following the traditional policy of the Sclcucid house, 
which considered Hellenism the common denominator on which 
all their subjects should meet; but Antiochus went too far. 
He even proclaimed himself 1 hcos Epiphancs (God manifest) 
and associated himself in this capacity with Zeus Olympius. 
Not being jealous, the gods of the Syrians conceded their 
followers the privilege of worshipping the king ; but the case 
was different with the god of the Jews. 

In Jerusalem the aristocracy, the rich and the modernized 
Jews had thus far responded to the outside stimuli by adopting 
the Greek language and customs and were now ready to 
collaborate. They had no objection to being called Antio- 
chians. J Greek dress became fashionable among the young 
and the Greek gymnasium made its appearance. Counting on 
their co-operation, Antiochus encouraged the identification of 
Jehovah with Zeus and set an altar in the Temple for the Greek 
deity. That was “ the abomination that maketh desolate ” of 
Daniel (ii : 31). This Temple he had on his way back from 
Egypt stripped of all its treasures. Later he laid his hands on 
the riches of nearly all other sanctuaries in Syria. He needed 
the money to satisfy his many whims and fancies. 4 

Though bearing a Greek name, the Zeus Olympius of 
Antiochus was as much the Oriental Baal as he was the 
Occidental Zeus. With semi-Semitic attributes, he was wor¬ 
shipped in quasi-Semitic temples and represented with semi- 

1 Ar. al-Farma*; Polybius, Ilk. XXVIII, ch. 18. 

2 I-ivy, Bk. XLVII, ch. 11 ; Polybius, Bk. XXIX, ch. 2 ; Josephus, Antiquitics % 

Bk. XII, ch. 5, § 2. j 2 Macc. 4: 9 * 

« Polybius, Bk. XXVI, ch. 1; Livy, Bk. XLI, ch. 20. 
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Semitic dress.' The fundamentalists and the nationalists among 
the Jews were nevertheless united in their determined opposition. 

1 he revolt broke out in Judaea 1 2 in 168 B.C. under the leadership 
of Judas, son of a humble priest named Mattathias of the 
Hasmonaean (Asmonean) family. Judas afterwards assumed 
the title Maccabeus. 3 I he uprising was directed first more 
against the upper class, who exploited the masses, than against 
the central government. Judas with his brothers organized 
guerilla bands which operated in the hills and avoided pitched 
battles with the royal forces. There were pietists (hastdim 
among those opposed to Antiochus who would not profane the 
Sabbath by striking a blow and were easily butchered. 4 This 
is one of the earliest cases of religious martyrdom in recorded 
history'. I hrough the efforts of the Maccabean brothers 
Jerusalem was captured, the 1 cmple was cleansed and the 
daily sacrifice restored. In celebration of this event the feast 
of Hanukkah (dedication) was instituted and has since been 
kept annually. 

Though of a religious character at the outset, the movement A Jewish 
developed into a national revolt aimed at liberating the land. con,mon - 
I he clash was not only' with the Sy r rian forces but also between 
nationalist fundamentalists who were unwavering in their 
devotion to Hebraism and adherents to the new culture who 
constituted the Hellenistic or Reform party. In both conflicts 
the victory was on the Maccabean side. Judas’ brother Simon 
was elected in 141 B.C. high priest and ruler. The Seleucid 
Demetrius II Nicator granted the Jews under Simon independ¬ 
ence. 5 Simon began to coin money. Jerusalem started a new 
era; documents were hereafter dated: " In the first year of 
Simon the high priest, the governor ”. 6 A new Jewish common¬ 
wealth was born, to live until the advent of the Romans eighty 
years later. 

1 Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World 
(Oxford, 1941), p. 704. 

1 A geographical term first used by Ezra 5:8 to designate a province of the 
Persian empire. 

2 I Macc. 2:4; Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XII, ch. 6, § 1. Origin and meaning 

o! the term uncertain, perhaps from Hcb. maqqebeth, hammer, in allusion to the 
crushing blows indicted on the enemy. 

4 1 Macc. 1 : 62-3 ; 2 : 38. 

* J° s ‘-P hu s> Antiquities, Bk. XIII, ch. 6. § 7 ; 1 Macc. 13 : 34 seq. 

" l Macc. 13:42. 
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The Maccabcan Jews, triumphant, became more narrowly 
nationalistic than the Jews of old. They fought their Hcllenizing 
brothers as well as non-Jews. John Hyrcanus I (i 35 —lc> 5 )» w ^° 
succeeded his father Simon, attacked the Samaritans, who had 
succumbed to the Antiochene scheme, and demolished their city 
with its temple.' Before that he forced the Idumacans, who had 
by this time penetrated into southern Judaea, to be circumcized 
and Judaized (ca. 126 B.C.). 2 Under the early Maccabees the 
Jewish commonwealth was theocratic. John inscribed on his 
coins “ John the High Priest ”, but his son Aristobulus (105- 
103) assumed the title of king or, in the words of Josephus, 

” put a diadem on his head ”. 3 He and all the later kings of 
the dynasty bore Greek as well as Hebrew names. After the 
time of his successor Alexander Jannacus (103-76), under whom 
the territory under Maccabcan control reached its maximum 
extent, Greek legends become common on coins alongside the 
Hebrew. The Galilee which we know in the Gospels was 
Aristobulus’ creation. For long inhabited by non-Jewish 
peoples 4 and now by Ituracans (a community of Arabian stock 
but Aramaic speech), Galilee was offered the choice between 
expulsion or circumcision. The majority preferred circum¬ 
cision. 5 Of the people, therefore, among whom Christ laboured 
and from whom He drew His apostles, many were of non-Jewish 
origin and pronounced Hebrew with an accent. They were 
looked upon as lower than the old Jews and incapable of 
producing a prophet. 6 The practice followed by Hyrcanus 
and his son established a precedent which was followed by 
others of the Hasmonacan house in dealing with cities or 
peoples they conquered: a choice between Judaism and 
destruction. 7 

Lost Not only Jews were pressing in where Sclcucid power was 

of"he Ui0nS g ivin g way, but also neighbouring Arabian tribes, particularly 
Sclcucid the Nabataeans on the southern fringe of the empire. Farther 

kingdom 

1 See above, p. 198; Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIII, ch. 4, §§ 2-3* ^ 

2 1 Macc. 4: 29; 5:65; Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XIII, ch. 9, § I. 4 Idu¬ 
maea ” was the Greek form for Edom. 

* Antiquities , Bk. XIII, ch. 11, § I. 

4 Is. 9:1; I Macc. 5:1$; Matt. 4:15. 

5 Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XIII, ch. 11, § 3. 

6 Mk. 14:70; Lk. 22:59; Acts 2: 7; John 1:46; 7 : 4 i» 5 2 ; Bcvan, vol. 11, 
p. 256. 

7 Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XIII, ch. IS, § 4. 
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east Parthia, Bactria and adjoining lands were reasserting their 
independence. About 130 B.C. an Arab dynasty in Edessa 
makes its debut with nominal dependence on Parthia and with 
most of its kings named Abgar. Another Arab tribe succeeds 
in making its shaykhs rulers of a new state centring on Emesa 
and only nominally dependent on the Seleucids. Another native 
state, of Ituraeans, firmly established itself in Coele-Syria with 
Chalcis for capital. The successors of Antiochus IV were on 
the whole incompetent. Under them the Seleucid house, which 
for generations had stood before the world as the imperial house 
of the East, was progressively losing prestige, power and dignity. 
The entire century after Epiphancs presents a confused picture 
of native revolts, internal dissension, family quarrels and gradual 
loss of territory. The empire which once stretched from the 
lower Mediterranean and the Aegean to Turkestan and India 
now shrank into a local state in North Syria. 

Among the Arabians the Nabataeans, who about 312 B.C. 
had driven the Edomites from the region of Petra, were now 
becoming a considerable power. Around 85 B.C. Coele-Syria 
was wrested by Nabataeans from Seleucid hands, and Damascus 
put herself under their protection to escape the worse fate of 
falling into the hands of the Ituraean dynast. 1 The Ituraeans 
were then overrunning the coast between Sidon and Theou- 
prosopon 2 and devastating the fields of Byblus and Beirut. 
Other Phoenician cities were then regaining their local freedom. 
Of the cities on the seaboard between Phoenicia and Egypt, 
only a few like Ascalon were spared to nurse the seeds of 
Hellenic life. The rest, like Gaza where Hellenic culture had 
flourished, stood in desolate ruins — monuments of the venge¬ 
ance of the Jews. 3 

During this period of Seleucid decline all the eastern 
provinces of the empire were lost. By 130 B.C. the Parthians 
had extended their empire over the territory from the Euphrates 
to the Indus and from the Oxus to the Indian Ocean. On the 
west the progress of Parthian arms was checked by the Armenian 

« Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIII, ch. 15, §2; War , Bk. I, ch. 4, § 8; see 
below, p. 378. The Ituraeans arc the Jetur of Gen. 25 : 15 ; 1 Ch. 1 : 31. 
n * P'n'-El (Penuel, god’s visage), the precipitous headland now called 

Ra s al-Shaq'ah, wrongly given as Shuqqa in Abel, vol. ii, pp. 4, 1 17 ; Baedeker 
Palestine and Syria (Leipzig, 1912), p. 338. Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, §S ic, 18. 

3 Bcvan, vol. ii, p. 264 

S 






Hint tor of AntifmitiiS of Syria 


A FUNERARY OR COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENT ON MOUNT 
IMRMIL, NEAR HIM?, ERECTED PROBABLY BY ONE OF THE 
NATIVE RULERS OF EMESA IN THE I.ATE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


The building disphtys a mixture of Greek and Oriental elements both in archi- 
lecture and sculptural decoration. In the hunting scene animals and weapons are 
shown hut not the hunters themselves. The monument was recently partially 


restored 
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king Tigranes (Dikran) and his father-in-law Mithradates 1 the 
Great of Pontus. Under I igranes the Armenian kingdom 
reached the height of its power. 

This ambitious monarch had overrun Mesopotamia, held by 
the Parthians, and by 83 B.C. was overrunning North Syria and 
Cilicia, 2 which was still under the Selcucids and whose popula¬ 
tion was akin to the Aramaeans. The two Syrian princes who 
then called themselves kings, Philip 1 Philadelphus and Antio- 
chus X Eusebes, 3 are no more heard of. Tigranes built a new 
royal city 1 igranocerta 4 in the upper Tigris region and assumed 
the title “ king of kings Worn out with the civil broils and 
dynastic feuds the Syrians were in no mood to offer resistance. 

Even the Greek cities welcomed an opportunity to enjoy normal 
life again. All acquiesced with relief in the new rule. In their 
southward push the arms of Tigranes reached Acre, now 
Ptolemais, which he occupied about 69 B.C. The Jewish 
kingdom was thereby threatened. Palestine could be used as 
a stepping-stone for the occupation of Egypt, on which Rome 
had her eye, especially at this juncture when the Ptolemaic 
house was tottering. 

While Tigranes was expanding his domain at the expense The 
of the Parthians and the Syrians, his father-in-law and ally Romans 
Mithradates was carving an empire for himself at the expense Syrm 
of Asia Minor and the Romans. 5 At last the Roman legions 
caught up with him and drove him out of the land. He sought 
asylum with Tigranes, who refused to deliver him. Rome 
declared war and Tigranes was forced to withdraw his garrisons 
from Syria (69 B.C.). The district of Antioch was then re¬ 
occupied by a Seleucid prince Antiochus XIII Asiaticus, and 
his claim was acknowledged by Rome. 6 His rule was contested 
by Philip II. These two were the last to wear the royal diadem 

1 U-ss correctly " Mithridates ”, derived from Per. mithras, sun, and probably 
means sun-given . The kingdom of Pontus, on the south east shore of the Black 
Sea to the north of Armenia, was originally a satrapy of the Persian empire and 
won its independence at its fall. Its kings claimed descent from an early Persian 
monarch. 

2 Appian, § 48. 

3 See below, p. 250, n. 1. 

4 ^ tra ^°' XI, ch. 12, g 4; ch. 14, § 15. Exact site.undetermined, perhaps 

Mayyafanqin. r r 

» Strabo, Bk. XII, ch. 3, § 1. 

6 Appian, § 49. 
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of the Selcucids. 1 Shortly after that Mithradates managed to 
recover the throne he had lost. This time Pompey moved 
against him, occupied Pontus and put him to flight. Rome's 
greatest enemy in Asia Minor was thus removed from the way. 
Tigrancs then sued for peace, resigning all claims to Syria and 
Asia Minor. This was the year 64 B.C., a landmark in Syrian 
history. Palestine was occupied the following year. 2 Pompey 
decreed that Syria be ruled directly by a Roman proconsul. 3 
An old order came to an end ; a new one, Roman, began. 

1 Table of Sdcucid kings, some of whom were competitive pretenders (sec 
aliovc, p. 241, n. l): 

12. Demetrius II Nicator (son of Demetrius I) 14^-13^1 128-125 B.c. 

13. Antiochus VI Thcos (son of Alexander I) 144-142. 

14. Tryphon (usurper) 142-137. 

15. Antiochus VII Sidctes (son of Demetrius I) 137-128. 

16. Alexander II Zabinas (son of a merchant) 12S 122. 

17. Seleucus V (son of Demetrius II) 125. 

18. Antiochus VIII Grypus (son of Demetrius II) 125—<)6. 

19. Antiochus IX Cyzicenus (son of Sidctes) 112-96. 

In the last thirty-two years of confusion Syria was parcelled out among several 

rulers: # 

Seleucus VI Epiphancs (son of Grypus) 96-93; Antiochus X Euscbes (son 
of Cyzicenus) 94-02 at Antioch; Antiochus XI Epiphancs (son of Grypus) 
95-94; Philip I Philadclphus (son of Grypus) 92-83; Demetrius III Thcos 
(son of Grypus) 95-88; Antiochus XII Dionysus (son of Grypus) 88-84; 
Antiochus XIII Asiaticus (son of Euscbes) 69-65 ; Philip II (son of Philip I) 
OX-64; 83-69 interregnum. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, Ilk. XIV, ch. 4. 

* Sec below, p. 281. 
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THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


I HE introduction of Hellenism into Western Asia, as we learned 
before, 1 preceded Alexander’s conquests; its advance was 
facilitated by them and then accelerated and intensified by the 
Seleucid programme. I he result of this interpenetration of 
Greek and Semitic cultures was the synthetic civilization known 
as Hellenism in contradistinction to the Hellenic or purely 
Greek. Hellenism, the chief phenomenon of the Seleucid period, 
rose to supremacy not only in Syria but throughout Western 
Asia and Egypt. Sandwiched in time between two Semitic 
layers — the lower being Aramaic and the upper Arabic — 
Hellenism survived in Syria for a thousand years, until the 
Moslem conquests. 

1 he nursery of this eclectic Greek culture which extended Greek 
mostly over non-Greeks was the scries of cities planted by sc,,lcmcn,s 
Alexander and his successors. The planters chose the sites 
with care, in strategic spots, at the cardinal points of inter¬ 
course and along river valleys. The colonies were cities of 
Greek speech and constitution. In them, it was evident, a 
Greek population could survive, whereas it could not if scattered 
in different native communities. The colonists were primarily 
Greek and Macedonian soldiers and mercenaries settled by 
royal decree. Wives were supplied partly from the native stock. 

Civilians gradually thronged to these settlements attracted by 
hopes of advantage or driven from their old homes by political 
or economic forces. In time half-breeds and natives who had 
put on the externals of Hellenism were added to the colonial 
population, which then came to comprise traders, artists, 
scholars and slaves. 

First among the centres for the diffusion of Greek culture 
stood the capital Antioch. It was built about 300 B.C. on the 
left bank of the Orontes, some twenty miles from the sea, in 

1 Above, p. 197. 
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a beautiful valley. Under the Selcucids it became the chief 
political city of all Asia. As a centre of Greek culture it was 
surpassed by Alexandria, Constantinople and perhaps one or 
two other Greek colonies. Seleucia, Laodicea and Apamea 
came next. A number of rhetoricians and philosophers in the 
last two pre-Christian centuries — none, with the exception of 
Posidonius, of first rank — flourished in these towns. 

While the Seleucids were engaged in planting Greek cities 
north of the Lebanon, the Ptolemies were doing the same south 
of it. The Macedonian rulers of Egypt, however, were less 
missionary-minded than those of Syria. Among their tounda- 
tions was Philoteria 1 on the Sea of Galilee, named after Philo- 
tera, sister of Ptolemy II Philadelphus. Pella 2 in what later 
became the Dccapolis 3 may have been founded by Alexander 
himself. It was so named after the capital of Macedonia. An¬ 
other member of the Dccapolis, Gerasa, 4 was founded as a 
Hellenistic city probably by Antiochus IV and designated 
Antioch on the Chrysorrhoas. 5 Several other cities like Arcthusa 
(al-Rastan, on the Orontcs south of Hamah) and Cyrrhus 
(Qurus, north of Aleppo) proclaim their Macedonian origin 
by their names. 6 In many cases native hamlets or fortresses 
were transformed into Grcco-Macedonian cities. 7 

The Greek cities were built according to a preconceived 
form and provided with theatres, baths, gymnasiums, forums 
and other institutions in which the individual expressed himself 
as a member of society. In them the political formation of the 
Greek city-state was maintained with ample provision for the 
self-realization of the citizen as an integral part of the com¬ 
munity. In all this the new settlements differed from the old 
Semitic ones, which were usually built around a fortress, a 
spring or a shrine as a nucleus, 8 but grew according to no plan 


1 Probably Kbirbat Karak, on the southern point of Lake Tiberias; Abel, 
vol. ii, p. 131 ; cf. Dussnud, Topographie , p. 22 ; Polybius, Bk. V, ch. 70. 

1 Cf. Appian, § 57. Ar. Fi(il or Fa^l. 

* Mk. 5 : 20; see below, p. 281. 

4 Now Jariush, of ancient Semitic but uncertain etymology. Sec below, p. 318. 

5 A stream which arose from springs in the vicinity. Sec Carl H. Kraeling, 
Gerasa , City 0/ the Decapolis (New Haven, 1938), pp. 27 seq, 

6 Arcthusa was the nymph of a famous well in a Greek island ; Cyrrhus was a 
city of Macedonia in the vicinity of Pella. 

7 Sec below, pp. 316-17. 

1 See above, p. 82. 
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and had no channels in which the democratic way of life found 
expression. Syria had more cities now than ever before. 

Under both Scleucids and Ptolemies not only were new < me* re 
foundations laid but old towns with Semitic names were re- r ' ,l ' ,ni2od 
colonized and renamed. Acre became Ptolemais under 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285-247 B.C.). In honour of the 
same king Rabbath-Ammon 1 was called Philadelphia. Beth- 
shcan (modern Baysan) was named Scythopolis. 2 In the north 
Berytus became Laodicea in the second century and Hamah 
acquired the name Epiphania in honour of Antiochus IV. 
Neighbouring Shayzar changed its appellation to Larissa after 
a city in Thessaly. Edcssa had a Macedonian namesake. Its 
transformation to the Macedonian colony of Antiochia Callirrhoe 
is attributed to Alexander himself. It was rebuilt by Antiochus 
IV and called Antioch. 2 Nisibis (now Nasibln), through which 
the highway of communication between Syria and the lands 
beyond the Tigris ran, was built, according to an inscription, 
by Nicator. In the recolonized cities the native element was 
allowed to retain its place to a larger degree than was usual in 
the new settlements. The superimposed Greek or Macedonian 
city often went native. 


It is interesting to note that most of the cities that were thus 
recolonized and renamed in due course shed their Greek 
nomenclature and with it the thin veneer of Hellcnization, 
reasserted their Semitic character and restored their Semitic 
names by which they arc today known. Bcroca is today Halab 
(Aleppo) ; Chalcis in Coele-Syria is 'Anjar (contraction of 'Ayn 
al-Jarr) and Eleutheropolis is Bayt Jibrin.* The only exception 
is I ripoli. Shechcm, which was rebuilt by the Emperor Titus 
and named Neapolis (new town), is today Nabulus. Likewise 
most districts, mountains and rivers which assumed Greek 
names are now known by their Semitic names. 

Many of the artistic, architectural and other cultural 
elements, however, introduced by the Greek and Macedonian 


• Modem 'Amman (<*pitnlof Transjordan), which echoes the ancient name. 

,, , So . aill °;L frorn ,he Scythtans whose swarms about 627 B.C. ravaged Syria to 

the border of Egypt. See Herodotus, Bk. I, ch. 105 ; Jer. 6:23. This village 
was in later times the sole relic of their invasion 8 

is Ar P 'Tr ? k - Vu 1 ' ; Po ‘y ,,iu J s - Bk V - <*■ Si- The earliest form of its name 
4 A wh >ch has survived in Ar. al-Ruha’, corrupted into Tur. Urfa 

Or JibrIJ, on the Gaza jcrusalcm road. See below, p. 414. n . 3. 
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settlers survived. They make themselves manifest in the Roman 
period. The destruction of the Hellenistic kingdom did by no 
means entail the destruction of its Hellenistic culture. The arch 
and vault were known before but the Corinthian capital steadily 
gained. The theatres and gymnasiums erected by members of 
the Hcrodian family under the Romans were in the Hellenistic 
tradition. 1 In fact the bulk of the Hellenistic remains in Syria 
belong to the Roman period. 

Different parts of Syria responded in differing measure to 
Greek stimuli. In the north not only cities but other places 
were named after those of the motherland. Native deities, too, 
were identified with Greek gods and rechristened. Baal became 
Zeus. Indo-European legends and myths were domesticated in 
the new land. Four miles south of Antioch lay its pleasure 
garden Daphne, where the nymph by the same name, pursued 
by Apollo when charmed by her beauty, was metamorphosed 
into a laurel tree. The original scene was in Thessaly. To the 
sanctuary of Apollo in Daphne, which stood amidst a laurel 
grove with abundant water 1 and was invested with the right of 
asylum, Antiochians and pilgrims flocked from all over Syria, 
making it a centre of licentiousness. On the whole, North Syria 
became a " new Macedonia ”, where the invasive Greek element 
made itself thoroughly at home. 

Next came the Phoenician cities. These, be it remembered, 
had had contacts with the Greek world going back to the 
eleventh century if not earlier. 3 The fact that they by this time 
had lost their nationalistic spirit contributed to the ease with 
which the Greco-Syrian synthesis was accomplished. Tyre, 
Sidon, Aradus, Laodicea-Bcrytus (as Beirut was sometimes 
called), Marathus, had no hesitancy in striking coins bearing 
Greek legends alongside Phoenician ones. The Hellenism that 
struck root in Phoenician Syria became more vigorous, more 
productive than that of Aramaean Syria. At this time an 
educated Phoenician must have felt somewhat at home in a city 
of Greece, and a Greek must have felt the same in a Phoenician 
seaport. In Sidon and Tyre, no less than in Antioch and 
Laodicca, Greek philosophy and literature were assiduously 

1 See below, pp. 283, 309. 

2 Hence the Arabic name Bnyt al-Ma* (the home of water). Strabo, Bk. XVI, 

ch. 3, § 6. 

1 Sec above, pp. 97-8, 102 stq., 116 
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cultivated. Some of the distinguished Greek-writing authors 
of the last two pre-Christian centuries were natives of these two 
Phoenician towns. One of them, Zeno of Sidon, was the teacher 
of his namesake Zeno of Citium, Cyprus (333-261 B.C.), founder 
of the Stoic school of philosophy, the greatest creation of the 
age. Citium was itself a Phoenician colony and its distinguished 




Tht American Aumijmatic Society 

A COIN OF BEIRUT 

Obverse and reverse of a bronze coin of Bcrytus, second century h.c. On the 
obverse is a bust of Tyche with turreted crown; on the reverse, Baal-Beroth in a 
car drawn by four hippocampi. The inscription is in Phoenician and Greek 


son was to his contemporaries a Phoenician. Zeno, “ the 
noblest man of his age went to Athens and began to teach 
in the Painted Porch (stoa poikile ) in 302. He was a friend of 
Alexander’s general Antigonus but kept clear of politics. The 
decree accompanying the honours voted to him by Athens after 
his death ended with these words : " He made his life a pattern 
to all, for he followed his own teaching”. In a sepulchral 
epigram someone wrote about Zeno : 

And if thy native country was Phoenicia, 

W hat need to slight thee ? Came not Cadmus thence, 

Who gave to Greece her hooks and art of writing ? 2 

Another Phoenician head of a philosophical school in Athens 
was Diodorus the Peripatetic of Pyre, who was still active in 
no B.C. and was mentioned by Cicero. 3 One of his ethical 
maxims was that the greatest good consists in a combination 
of virtue with the absence of pain, a formula that suggests an 
attempted reconciliation between Stoic and Epicurean view¬ 
points. 

A more renowned Syrian eclectic was Antiochus of Ascalon, 

* Yf; Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation, 2nd cd. (London, 1930), p. 295. 

Irt Laertius Lives oj Eminent Philosophers, tr. R. D. Hicks (London, 

1927) Bk VII §u' ct ' The Gretk An,ho, °Zy' cd - and ,r - w - R - 1>aton (New York, 

1 De Oratore, Bk. I, ch. II. 
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who tried to unite the views of the Platonists and those of the 
Stoics. Besides his Syrian academy, Antiochus founded one 
at Alexandria and another at Athens. Cicero 1 attended his 
Athenian academy six months and speaks of him in affectionate 
and respectful terms. Plutarch 2 characterizes him as “ a 
persuasive man and powerful speaker In describing Ascalon, 
Strabo 3 mentions Antiochus’ birth as a mark of distinction for 
the city. 

Greek language and culture naturally acquired special 
glamour from their association with the conquering people. 
The absolute superiority of Greek literature and civilization was 
recognized as incontestable on both sides. The fact remains 
that the Hellenic East was but an artificial creation. In its 
midst Baalism and Judaism kept their old traditions. More 
than that, local cults were adopted in a Hellenizcd form by the 
Selcucids, most of whom showed respect to the local gods. In 
looking for a site for his projected harbour city Sclcucus I 
sacrificed to Zeus of Mount Casius, the native god of storm 
and thunder, who sent an eagle to show him where to found it. 4 
Sclcucus’ wife rebuilt the temple of Atargatis at Bambycc- 
Hierapolis, where the cult of the Semitic goddess continued to 
flourish. 5 The mysteries of Byblus began to be associated with 
Aphrodite and Adonis, but that does not so much imply the 
Hellenization of the Orient as it does the Orientalizing of the 
Hellenic world. 6 Aramaic persisted throughout as the ver¬ 
nacular of the people, who at core remained Semitic in their 
way of life. As late as the third century after Christ Palmyra 
used Aramaic side by side with Greek as the official language; 
Dura-Europus also used both Aramaic and Greek in its inscrip¬ 
tions. I he Greek colonists gradually became more affected by 
Semitic life than the natives by Greek life. Some of the late 
Seleucid kings acquired Aramaic nicknames. Alexander I 
(* 50-146) was known as Balas and Alexander II (128-122), 
who was not of Seleucid stock, as Zabinas. 7 In Aramaic Syria 

1 Brutus , Bk. XCI, § 315. 1 •• Lucullus ", in Vitae, ch. 42. 

* Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 29. 

4 Malulos, Chronographta , cd. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831), p. 199, 11 . 2 stq. 

5 Lucian, § 17 ; see above, p. 173. 6 Sec above, p. 117. 

7 Bitlas is evidently ha'Id, an abbreviation of some compound name in 
which Ba'l, the name of the deity, figured. "Zabinas” is tibina, " bought ", 
" ,hc !*° u ght one”. The name occurs in Ezra 10:43 and must have originally 
meant bought from God. 
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and Jewish Palestine the native culture in general more than 
held its own ; it gave more than it received. 

The educated Syrians, no doubt, studied Greek and wrote 
in it. But there is no reason to believe that they used it at 
home except in the case of those who were brought up in Greek 
colonies. The population of the recolonized cities was pre¬ 
sumably bilingual. The countryside, of course, fully retained 
its old speech and its customs and manner of living. The bulk 
of the people were no more Grecized than modern Syrians were 
Frenchified. \\ hat the introduction of Hellenism did was to 
disrupt the purely Semitic political and intellectual structure 
and to open the door for subsequent Romanizing influences. A 
thousand years had to pass before a reintegration was possible. 

Aramaic literature of Selcucid Syria has left no remains. i.,tcrar> 
Nor have any Aramaic inscriptions of this period been dis- ac,m, > 
covered. Before the Muses of Hellas native literary activity 
shrank with a sense of inferiority to almost nothing. But there 
is no doubt that many writers of the age who bore Greek names 
and wrote in that language were of Syrian origin. In the first 
decades of the twentieth century several dissertations and other 
works appeared in French bearing Frenchified names of 
Lebanese authors which are almost impossible to recognize 
as Arabic. It is also safe to assume that some Aramaic pieces 
of literature were written but did not survive. Certain Hebrew 
works would have met the same fate had they not had the good 
fortune of finding a Greek translator and being accepted among 
the Apocrypha. One of our main sources of knowledge of this 
era, I Maccabees, was evidently written between 105 and 63 B.c. 
and translated into Greek from a Hebrew original. In the 
pseudepigraphical Book of Enoch, originally written in Hebrew 
or Aramaic about the same time but surviving in its entirety 
only in Ethiopic, immortality, hitherto for the righteous only, 
is extended to all men and accompanied with the ideas of reward 
and punishment. Here is an expression of perhaps the greatest 
thought of the time. 1 One of the problems treated by Enoch, 
that of the unrighteous flourishing, greatly exercised Jewish as 
well as Greek minds. Two Hebrew works of the Seleucid era 
worked their way into the canon, Ecclesiastes, written about 
200 B.C. by an aristocratic Hellenized Jew, and Daniel, com- 

1 See above, p. 226. 
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posed in the second pre-Christian century. Of the two Ecclesi¬ 
astes has much the closer affinity with Greek thought. 

No part of the Scleucid empire developed into a real centre 
of artistic, literary or scientific creativeness. The kings were 
never munificent patrons of learning; nor were the Ptolemies, 
with the exception of Ptolemy I, founder of the world-renowned 
library and museum of Alexandria. Libraries were established 
in the capitals, and Antioch had one. Considering the improve¬ 
ment in communication, the spread of a common civilization 
and the prevalence of a common speech, learning would have 
flourished more had it received royal encouragement. The only 
name worth mentioning in the eastern provinces is that of 
Seleucus of Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, originally a Chaldacan, who 
lived sometime in the second pre-Christian century and main¬ 
tained that the sun was the centre of the universe. In this he 
followed the hypothesis of Aristarchus 1 and tried to find proofs 
for it. Seleucus advanced scientifically correct views on the 
connection between the tides and the moon which were quoted 
by the Syrian Posidonius. 2 

Hellenistic Syria produced a couple of historian geographers, 
a few astronomers, a limited number of poets none of whom was 
of first rank, and a remarkable number of philosophers mainly 
of the Stoic school. Almost all belonged to the second or early 
first century before Christ. Stoicism from the outset established 
close connection with the Semitic conception of life and remained 
throughout its career congenial to the Scmitized Greeks as well 
as to the Hcllcnizcd Semites. In its stress on brotherhood and 
a world state, virtue and ethical living, and in considering all 
that had to do with the body — strength and weakness, health 
and sickness, wealth and poverty — as a matter of indifference, 
this philosophy was in a sense a precursor of Christianity. 
Foremost among the Syrian writers was Posidonius of Apamea, 
Stoic philosopher, historian and natural scientist, whose most 
influential work was a continuation of the history of Polybius 
that became a source for Livy, Strabo, Plutarch and others and 
thus contributed to the important task of education of the early 
Romans and paving the way for the glory of the Augustan age. 
Posidonius was born about 135 B.C., studied in Athens and after 

1 Of Samos, flourished in Alexandria, 280-264 B.C. 

2 Strabo, Bk. Ill, ch. 5, § 9. 
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travelling in Italy, Gaul, Spain and Sicily settled as the head of 
the Stoic school in Rhodes, where he died in 5 1 b.C. Such was 
his fame that Pompey on his return from Syria stopped at 
Rhodes to attend his lectures. Arriving at the home of the 
philosopher, the great Roman general forbade his lictor to knock 
at the door, as was usual, and paid further homage by lowering 
the fasces.' Cicero 2 says that he too attended the lectures of 
Posidonius. His was the last great intellect Hellenism, un¬ 
touched by Rome, produced. The following excerpts from his 
writings illustrate the high life of Syrian towns and describe 
some natural products : 


There were many clubs in which they amused themselves con¬ 
tinuously, using the gymnasia as baths, anointing themselves with 
expensive oil and unguents, and using the schools, for so they called 
the dining-halls of the members, as if they were their own houses, 
stuffing themselves there for the greater part of the day with wines 
and food, and even carrying off much besides, amidst the sound of 
noisy lyres, which made whole cities ring with the uproar. 3 


Arabia and Syria also produce the persea, and what is called the 
pistachio. This bears a grapelike fruit with white shell, and of a 
long shape, so as to resemble a tear. They press against one another 
like vine-clusters; the inside is pale green, less well-flavoured than 
pine-cones but more fragrant. 4 


Though not strikingly original, Greco-Syrian poetryis marked Greco- 
with versatility, appreciation of natural beauty, richness in s > Tinn 
imagery and colour and a keen sense of the ludicrous. Many ' 
of the poets were adept in the art of improvisation and the com¬ 
position of epigrams. Antipater of Sidon, formerly of Tyre, who 
flourished at the beginning of the first pre-Christian century, 
employed the epigram chiefly for dedications and epitaphs.' 

The following hortatory epigram recalls his residence in a 
Phoenician seaport: 


'Tis time the ship speed on ; the ocean's breast 
No darkling storm with billowy furrows cleaves ; 
Beneath the roof the swallow forms her nest, 

And o’er the meadows laugh the tender leaves. 


' £! cero ' T “*‘ulanarum disputationum , Bk. II, ch. 25; Pliny, Bk. VII, ch 31 
4 Cicero, De Natura Deo rum, Bk. I, ch. 3. 

J S. Bouchier, Syria as a Roman Province (Oxford, 1916), p. 202; cf 
Atbenaeus, The Deipnosophisls, cd. and tr. Charles B. Gulick (London, 1933) 
Bk. XII, § 527. 

4 Bouchier, p. 202; Athenaeus, Bk. XIV, § 649; see below, pp. 274-5. 
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Draw in your dripping moorings, sailors all, 

And drag the buried anchors from the sands ; 

Haul up well-woven canvas at my call. 

So Bacchus' son. the harbour’s lord, commands. 1 

Antipater was Epicurean in his philosophy: 

Men learned in the stars say I am short-lived. I am, Seleucus, 2 
but I care not. There is one road down to Hades for all, and if mine 
is quicker, I shall see Minos 3 all the sooner. Let us drink, for this 
is very truth, that wine is a horse for the road, while foot-travellers 
take a by-path to Hades. 4 

Another Epicurean philosopher and epigrammatic poet was 
Philodemus, who was born in the early first pre-Christian 
century at Gadara, 5 a Macedonian colony planted among the 
semi-nomads of Transjordan on a bold headland overlooking 
the gorge of the Hicromax (Yarmuk) and the southern end of 
the Sea of Galilee. Philodemus settled in Rome at the time 
of Cicero, who praises him warmly. Most of his surviving 
epigrams are of a light and amatory character bearing out 
Cicero’s statement concerning the licentiousness of his matter 
and the elegance of his manner. 6 Here is a specimen : 

1 fell in love with Demo of Paphos — nothing surprising in that: 
and again with Demo of Samos — well that was not so remarkable: 
and thirdly with Demo of Naxos — then the matter ceased to be a 
joke : and in the fourth place with Demo of Argos. The Fates them¬ 
selves seem to have christened me Philodeme [“ lover of the people ”]; 
as I always feel ardent desire for some Demo. 7 

The most interesting poet of an unpoctic age was probably 
Meleager of Gadara. Meleager was Syrian by nationality, 
probably spoke Aramaic at home and knew Phoenician as well 
as Greek. Like most Syrian writers of the age he sought his 
fortune outside his native town. At the age of twenty (ca. 
115 B.C.) he migrated to Tyre, of whose inner life we gain a 

1 Bouchicr, pp. 193-4 ; cf. Greet Anthology , Bk. X, § 2. 

1 The reference is evidently to Seleucus the Chnldacan, who was also an 
Astrologer. 

3 King and legislator of Crete who after his death became one of the judges of 
the shades of Hades. 

4 Greek Anthology , Bk. XI, § 23. 

3 Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XVII, ch. 11, § 4; site is near modern Umm Qays. 
The Gadarencs are mentioned in Mk. 5 s I; Lk. 8 : 26, 37. 

6 In Pisonetn , chs. 28, 29. * Greek Anthology , Bk. V, § 115. 
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glimpse from his epigrams. The life of the town must have 
been voluptuous. Singers and harpers were popular and drink- 
common. 'I he harem of the better class lived in seclusion and 
were attended while in the streets. Later Meleager moved to 
the isle of Cos. where he compiled an anthology. Garland , of 
select poems by earlier writers, each one of whom he compared 
in a poem of his to some beautiful flower or graceful tree. 1 In 
another striking short poem he describes a garland of seven 
boys he himself knew at l yre and compared to the sweet lilv, 
scented white violet, rose, vine, blossom, golden-tressed saffron, 
sprig of thyme and evergreen olive shoot. This garland was 

offered by Love to Aphrodite.* Following are two sepulchral 
epigrams by Meleager : 


Island 1 yre was my nurse, and Gadara, which is Attic, hut lies in 
Syria gave birth to me. From Eucrates I sprung, Meleager, who 
first by the help of the Muses ran abreast of the Graces of Mcnippus.* 
f I am a Syrian, what wonder? Stranger, we dwell in one country 
the world; one Chaos gave birth to all mortals.* 

Go noiselessly by, stranger; the old man sleeps among the pious 
dead, wrapped in the slumber that is the lot of all. This is Meleager 
the son of Eucrates, who linked sweet tearful Love and the Muses with 
the Graces. Heayenborn Tyre and Gadara’s holy soil reared him to 
manhood, and beloved Cos of the Meropes tended his old age. If 
you are a Syrian, Salam ! if you are a Phoenician, Naidius ! 5 if you 
arc a Greek, Chaire ! (Hail) and say the same yourself. 6 

1 Greek Anthology , Bk. IV, § l. 

J Greek Anthology, Bk. XII, § 256. 

/ £ sa,,ri jb ulso of Gadara, who flourished about 280 b.c, Originally a slave 
and afterwards an adherent of the Cynic school of philosophy, he treated the follies 

t .aTv k i nd ’ CSPCC M y ° f |,ll,los °P hcrs - « sarcastic tone. His satire was much 
used l>> Lucian. Mcmppus has been called the father of feuilleton literature His 

m,CrminelinE of ™ of 

4 Greek Anthology, Bk. VII, § 417. 

of r h ° CniC :r T° r<l f °. r “ ha ‘‘ ” ,ooks likc the firs * Person plural imperfect 

of yadhah, to give thanks, with the Greek suffix. 1 

‘ Greek Anthology, Bk. VII, § 419. 
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The THE political institutions of the Scleucid realm were a strange 
ro >'* l,y mixture of Greco - Macedonian and Syro - Persian elements, 
among which the latter predominated. At the head of the 
state stood the king with absolute power. In fact he was the 
state. All authority stemmed from him. He appointed and 
dismissed officials at his pleasure. His rule was personal and 
dynastic based on the right of conquest and succession. He 
was surrounded by a divine halo, a heritage from Alexander 
and the Oriental monarchs. The divine descent of the founder 
of the house was proclaimed early in his career by an oracle 
and was generally accepted. It became a part of the royal 
style under his successors. The native non-Greek population 
maintained an attitude which may best be described as passive 
acquiescence. 

The regime of the palace, with its display of crimson and 
gold and the conspicuousness of its chamberlains and eunuchs, 
was more Oriental than Occidental. On state occasions the 
monarch wore on his head a diadem, symbol of his royalty. 
The diadem as seen on the coins was a narrow gold ribbon. 1 
The signet ring also served as emblem of royalty. 2 Seleucus 
used an engraved anchor for his ring for reasons that remain 
obscure; 3 the anchor also figures on Scleucid coins and 
weights. The royal dress remained the old national garb of 
Macedonia but glorified and made of purple. The purple robe 
was associated with royalty and high priesthood. 4 

The regal banquets were marked with splendours. Gold 
and silver plates, choice wines, stringed instruments and odours 
of myrrh and other Oriental perfumes played their part. Posi¬ 
donius 5 has left us snapshots of the brilliant receptions held in 

1 See above, p. 243. 1 I Macc. 6:15. * Appian, § 56. 

4 1 Macc. 10: 20; 11 : 58; Polybius, Bk. XXVI, ch. I ; sec above, p. 95. 

* Athcnacus, Bk. XII, ch. 540. 
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celebration of the games at Daphne by Antiochus VII Sidetes 1 
(137-128 B.C.). The royal host would let each fcaster carry 
home enough uncarved meat of land and sea animals to fill 
a cart, besides quantities of honey cakes and wreaths of myrrh 
and frankincense with matted fillets of gold “ as long as a man ”. 
Antiochus VIII Grypus (hook-nosed, 125-96 B.C.) on such 
occasions would distribute to the diners live geese, hares and 



Vine tor of Antiquit in, Beirut 

A SQUARE LEAD-WEIGHT BEARING THE FIGURE OF AN ANCIIOl 
AND THE NAME OF ANTIOCHUS VIII GRYPUS (125-96 n.c.) 

I ound in Antioch, now in the National Museum, Beirut 


gazelles together with gold wreaths, silver vessels, slaves, horses 
and camels. After mounting his camel, each man would drink 
a toast and accept the camel and everything upon it as well as 
the attending slave. Besides feasting the chief royal recreation 
comprised hunting and horsemanship. 

Around the monarch the court was grouped. The language The court 
ol the court was undoubtedly Greek. It is improbable that the 
Seleucid king knew the language of any of his native subjects. 

When young, several of the royal princes sought their education 


1 So nicknamed from Side in Pamphyliu, where he was brought up. 

T 
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in Athens or Rome. The highest office in the court was that 
of “ minister for affairs ”, a continuation of the Persian office 
of vizir. The hierarchy included the head of the royal chancery, 
the finance minister, the financial secretary, the quartermaster 
and the chief physician. In the provinces the officials were 
satraps, district governors, secretaries and overseers of taxes. 
The ministry of finance was an especially favoured office. 1 

The Macedonian nobility, uprooted from its ancestral soil 
and grafted with the new nobility consisting of officials whom 
the king's favour elevated, was in no position to act as a 
check on the imperial power. The women of the palace some¬ 
times quarrelled and intrigued for power. The Selcucids and 
Ptolemies, with the possible exception of the first generation of 
Alexander’s successors, were monogamous but kept mistresses. 
Antiochus IV invested his mistress with royal power over Tarsus 
and another city in Cilicia, to the disgust of their people. 1 
Members of both houses practised sister marriage, as the 
Pharaohs and Persian kings had done. Members of the royal 
family and of the official corps had a plethora of slaves. Hellen¬ 
istic society everywhere was poor in machines, rich in slaves. 3 

Army Both army and navy were the king’s. The Selcucid army 

was influential in state affairs. Seleucus I considered it ex¬ 
pedient to secure its consent when he arranged for the strange 
marriage of his son and successor Antiochus I to his step¬ 
mother, and for appointing him over certain provinces. 4 The 
army in its early stages consisted of all Macedonians and Greeks 
in the realm and provided a principal means by which men 
could rise to power. Its headquarters were in Apamea s but a 
camp stood in Antioch for the royal guard. At the battle of 
Raphia in 217 6 the army of Antiochus III consisted of 20,000 
European settlers, supported by 10,000 picked men of many 
nationalities, 10,000 Arabian and other tribesmen and a number 
of mercenaries swelling the whole to 62,000 foot and 6000 horse. 7 
The cavalry ranked higher and received more pay than the 
infantry. 

The nucleus of the army was the phalanx. Recruited mainly 

1 Consul! Appian, § 45. » 2 Marc. 4 : 30. 

> For further details on the court and its life consult E. Bikcrman, Institutions 
siUucides (Paris, 1938), pp. 31-50. 

4 Appian, §61. 

6 Sec above, pp. 241-2. 


J Sec above, p. 239. 

7 Polybius, Bk. V, ch. 79. 
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from Greek and Macedonian settlers, it varied in number. At 
the battle of Magnesia in 190 B.c. it numbered 16,000.' The 
phalanx was armed with swords and huge spears, twenty-one 
feet long, and protected with helmets and shields. I he national 
weapon of the Greeks and Macedonians was the spear, not the 
sword, and so remained. The missile shooters consisted of 
archers, shngers and javelineers drawn from the non-Hellenic 
element of the population. The artillery of the Hellenistic 
kings, including catapults, opened a new chapter in the history 
of siegecraft and provoked a corresponding improvement in the 
art of city fortification. In the battle of Raphia 2000 Persian 
and Kurdish bowmen and shngers took part. In that of 
Magnesia a squadron of about a thousand Median cavalry and 
a royal squadron of a thousand horsemen, mostly Syrians 
participated. In front of the cavalry Arabian archers on 
dromedaries carried slender swords four cubits long that thev 
might be able to reach the enemy from so great a height. 2 

The camel and horse as instruments of warfare had been w™ 
known in \\ estern Asia for centuries, but the elephant was a cIc P han ' s 
new feature of the Scleucid army. This animal became a 
Scleucid emblem, as indicated by the coins. In the elephant 
depot at Apamea 3 training was evidently conducted by Indians. 

I he Syrian kings alone could procure elephants from India. 

Ihe Egyptian kings used African elephants. In 273 B.C. the 
governor of Bactria sent twenty elephants to Antiochus III 
who used them against Egypt.* In Magnesia and Raphia 
Indian and African elephants met on the battlefield and the 
Indian won, but they on both occasions outnumbered the 
African and the deduction that they were stronger may not 
be justified. 5 At Raphia Antiochus employed 102 elephants. 6 
In the battle of Ipsus (301 B.C.) Seleucus I used 480 of them, a 
fact which was largely responsible for the victory which netted 
him the province of Asia. In all there were about 500 in the 
Seleueid depot. 7 

In the battle array an Indian mahout bestrode the neck of 
the elephant which carried a wooden tower with four fighting 

1 S V C !,bove . p. 243 ; Appian, § 32. 

2 hivy, Bk. XXXVII, ch. 40; cf. Appian, § 32. 

! Sw above p. 239. 4 Sidney Smith, p. i S 6. 

< Bk ' XXXVII > ch - 39 . § 13 ! Polybius, Bk. V, ch. 84. 

' I olybius, Bk. V, ch. 79. 7 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 10. 
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men. 1 So awe-inspiring must have been the sight of these 
fighting beasts that the Jew who reported their performance in 
one of the Maccabcan battles saw their backs covered with 
towers each holding two and thirty strong men. 2 The same 
reporter states that the animals were provoked to fighting by 
showing them “ the blood of grapes and mulberries ”. J 

On the battlefield the elephant corps was commanded by a 
special officer. 4 He used the animals not only to fight the 
enemy animals, as in Raphia, but also as a screen against the 
cavalry, as in Ipsus. This was evidently the primary use to 
which the Sclcucids put their animals. They also used them 
to break into a fortified position. In this respect the elephant 
was the tank of antiquity. 5 In their attack on infantry elephants 
were deadly enemies of troops encountering them for the first 
time, but their effectiveness was lost vis-a-vis experienced 
infantry. 

In 163 B.C., learning that there were many war elephants 
in Syria, the Romans sent a mission to destroy them. The 
destruction of these tame and rare beasts so infuriated a native 
of Laodicca that he stabbed to death the chief of the mission 
while he was anointing himself in the gymnasium of that city. 6 
Shortly after that one of the Sclcucids got possession of the 
elephants of a Ptolemy, which he lost to a rival. That is the 
last we hear of them. The years between the death of Alexander 
and that event constitute the only period in history in which this 
animal played an important part in Western warfare. 

The same Roman mission which destroyed the war elephants 
was charged with burning the Selcucid fleet, which had been 
increased beyond the number allowed to Antiochus III in the 
peace treaty. While the fleet played no decisive role in any of 
the recorded battles, yet it must have had enough nuisance 
value to necessitate inclusion in the treaty of a clause limiting 
the number of its units and confining its sphere of activity to 
Asiatic waters. A small part of it was evidently maintained in 
the Persian Gulf. 7 On the whole the function of the navy was 
to co-operate with the active army and to protect the military 

1 Livy, Bk. XXXVII, rh. 40. 2 I Mncc. 6:37. 

* 1 Macc. 6:34. * Appian, § 33. 

5 W. W. Tam, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments (Cambridge, 
> 930 ). p- 95 - 

* Appian, § 46. 


7 Polybius, Bk. XIII, ch. 9, § 5. 
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transports. It was no doubt manned mostly by Phoenicians. 

The unit was the quinquereme, which by this time had 
replaced the less powerful trireme and was probably invented 
in Phoenicia or Cyprus shortly before Alexander’s time.' The 
quinquereme was rowed by a single row of oars with five men 
to each oar. A deck stretched over the rowers' heads. The 
ship carried troops who, in the second pre-Christian century, 
were protected by light wooden turrets placed on deck. The 
ship itself could be used for ramming, a practice in which the 
Phoenicians excelled. 

I he unity of the Seleucid empire found expression in the Ciovcrn- 
uniformity of its military organization and in the administrative ™"' o 
system of the provinces inherited in large part from the Persians, province* 
Of the local provincial government not much is known, but it is 
evident that the old governmental machinery was maintained. 

The administrative division kept its Persian name, satrapy. 
Appian, 2 who claimed that under Seleucus I the empire had as 
many as seventy-two satrapies, must have confused some of the 
satrapies’ subdivisions with the satrapies themselves. According 
to Posidonius 3 Syria had eight satrapies, four in the thickly 
populated north, “ Seleucis ”, and four in the south, “ Coele- 
Syria The northern provinces clustered around the four 
colonies: Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea and Laodicca. It seems 
that Damascus and Lebanon went with Phoenicia to form the 
first South Syrian satrapy; Samaria and Galilee went with the 
coast to form the second ; Transjordan and Idumaea formed 
the remaining two. Judaea was for most of the time, as noted 
above, a tributary priest-state under Seleucid suzerainty. 

I he satrapy was divided for administrative purposes into 
districts entrusted to subordinate governors. The arrangement 
of these subdivisions is difficult to determine and perhaps 
fluctuated from time to time. The royal mint was, of course, 
in Antioch, but provincial mints existed in Tyre, Sidon, Aradus 
and other important cities. 

'I he Greco-Macedonian colonics were in general organized Cities 
according to the old Hellenic idea of the self-governing city- 
state. The Grecized cities likewise formed’ such city-states. 

They were required to pay taxes and obey occasional royal 
ordinances but allowed to administer their internal affairs. The 

1 Tarn, p. 132. 1 § 62. » Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 4. 
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more favoured among them were even allowed to control neigh¬ 
bouring territories. The people of Antioch voted as members 
of a Hellenic community and possibly also in the imperial 
assembly of the army. The architectural characteristic of a 
Hellenistic city was its straight streets, intersecting at right 
angles, which cut it up into blocks that made it appear from 
an overlooking spot like a chessboard. The general pattern 
was that of a Greek city, with a public square (an agora) some¬ 
where in the centre to which the temples opened. The agora of 
Dura-Europus was 28,079 square yards. Its streets varied 
from 18 to 24 feet in width, with the main street 36 feet wide. 1 
Unfortunately, other than Dura-Europus, no Seleucid city has 
thus far been fully excavated. 2 The " ethnic ” city, on the 
other hand, differed in its appearance as it differed in its policy. 
In it the indigenous element of the population continued to live 
in the traditional way. 

i.ixcs The native peasantry lived in villages that maintained their 

status and way of life unmindful of dynastic changes. The land 
they cultivated was mostly the king's or some landowner’s and 
they were bought and sold with it. Their position was that of 
serfs. They no doubt paid their taxes in kind. 

The Seleucids continued the practice immemorial in Western 
Asia of collecting tithes, one-tenth of the harvest. From sporadic 
references it would seem that the tax was imposed not on the 
individual but on the community. 3 A large part of it was paid 
in kind in the name of the city, people or tribe by the chief or 
high priest. Our knowledge about the different taxes, their 
amounts and manner of assessment is far from being perfect, 
but there is no doubt that much was determined by ancient 
tradition and adapted to the immediate economic conditions. 

In addition to the tribute and revenues from land, which 
were quite high in Judaea, there were the royal taxes, which 
comprised poll tax, crown tax 4 and salt tax. In his charter to 
Jerusalem of about 200 B.C. Antiochus III discharged the city 

1 M. T. Rostovtzcff et a!., The Excavations at Dura-Europos, vol. ix (New 
Haven, 1944), pp. 23, 25. 

: I' or n plan of I)urn, sec RostovtzelT, Caravan Cities, tr. D. and T. Talbot Rice 
(Oxford, 1932), p. 154. 

! Macc. 10:29-30; Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIII, ch. 4, § 9. 

4 The term indicates that the Jews were wont to present to the Syrian kings 
crowns of gold and later their value. 
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from taxes for three years and after that for a third of them.' 
Half a century later, when there were two rival Scleucid kings, 
a rather common occurrence in that age, both of them were 
ready to offer any price for Jewish support. One of the two, 
Demetrius I Soter. in 152 B.C. offered in a letter to Jonathan 
the high priest exemption for the Jews from the greater part 
of the tribute and taxes hitherto paid including poll tax, tax 
upon salt and the value of the crowns together with the third 
part of the product of the fields and the half of the fruits of the 
trees which usually went to the king. He also offered freedom 
to Jerusalem from the customary tithe. 2 The salt tax mentioned 
by both Antiochus and Demetrius suggests that the salt-pits 
were considered the property of the crown. Mines, quarries, 
forests and fisheries were also probably owned and operated by 
the kings. In his charter Antiochus authorizes the Jews to 
draw wood tax free from Lebanon for rebuilding their Temple 
and other structures. 3 


1 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XII, ch. 3, § 3. 

1 Josephus, Bk. XIII, ch. 2, § 3; 1 Mncc. 10: 29-30. 

1 For further information on this subject consult, Bikerman, pp. 106-32, 
RostovtzefT, Social and Economic History, pp. 440 seq. 
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Syria was the backbone of the Selcucid empire, Antioch 
its political head, Seleucia its commercial capital, Apamea its 
military headquarters, Scleucia-on-the-Tigris the capital of its 
eastern wing and Sardes the capital of its western wing. To 
join these different parts of the empire and different commercial 
and political centres by convenient and safe roads was a chief 
concern of the early Seleucid kings. Whenever a new colony 
was built, care was taken to connect it with the existing high¬ 
ways and local roads, to which the Hellenistic kings of Syria 
and Egypt added new ones. The added facility of communica¬ 
tion and the fact that the Hellenistic world, even when broken 
up, had a certain uniformity of general culture, including a 
common speech and similar coinage, gave special impetus to 
trade. I he colonizing activity itself was accompanied by an 
outburst of Greek commercial and industrial activity which 
brought merchants, business men and artisans. 

I he trade of Syria on both the domestic and foreign levels 
was of great consequence to the kingdom and to its population. 
The Sclcucid policy seems to have been first to attract to their 
country Arabian, Indian and Central Asiatic merchandise for 
local consumption and for transit, and secondly to promote 
Syrian commercial relations with the West, especially the 
Greco-Roman world. In bidding for transit trade Egypt was 
the rival of Syria. The unceasing military conflicts between 
the Sclcucids and the Ptolemies, therefore, had economic as 
well as political bases. 

I he products of India could come by sea to depots in al- 
Yaman (Arabia Felix), there to become part of the Arabian 
trade 1 and then proceed by caravan to Petra 1 and the Ptolemaic 

' For more on South Arabian trade consult Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 
44-0. 

2 See below, pp. 376 seq. 
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territory, or they could go by sea along the western coast of the 
Persian Gulf, through Gerrha and up the Tigris to Seleucia. 
Supplemented by the overland caravan trade which this Seleucia 
gathered, the accumulated commodities moved westward either 
up the Euphrates and through Dura-Europus on to Antioch or 
by the old way east of the Tigris, crossing at what the Arabs 
called Jazirat ibn-'Umar and then sweeping west to Nisibis, on 
to Edessa and thence to Antioch or Damascus. This made 
Seleucia-on-the-Tigris the clearing house of the eastern trade, 
an inheritor of ancient Babylon and a predecessor of medieval 
Baghdad. 1 hroughout the third pre-Christian century this 
eastern trade route through Seleucia-on-the-Tigris remained 
popular, but in the troubled period of the late second and early 
first centuries the trans-desert route through Palmyra became 
more convenient, especially because the Palmyrene tribes were 
then in a position to guarantee safety and water supply. The 
short cut through the oasis city of Palmyra remained in frequent 
use for about four centuries. 1 

Caravans starting from Egypt, Petra or the Philistine coast 
could follow the coastal route all the way to Laodicea and thence 
connect with Seleucia and Antioch or they could switch off from 
Megiddo or Tyre to Damascus, following the great ancient 
international highway. 2 1 hose starting from Aradus or Mara- 
thus could likewise either follow the coastal route northward or 
turn off eastward to Emesa and Apamea. Seleucia or its neigh¬ 
bour Antioch on the then navigable Orontes was the Syrian 
meeting-place of all such caravans. 

In their heyday the Scleucids were also undisputed masters 
of the " silk route ”, penetrating the Iranian plateau and Central 
Asia from distant Mongolia, in so far as it was in use in those 
days. A large part of that route passed through the Seleucid 
domain. The Far Eastern products joined the Indian and 
western Arabian products in Mesopotamia and moved west¬ 
ward either through Nisibis and Edessa or through Dura- 
Europus. 

1 he main highways were, under the Scleucids, guarded by Dura- 
chains of strong and prosperous colonies which at the same Euro P us 
time provided adequate resting-places for the caravanccrs and 


1 See below, pp. 389 90. 


2 See above, pp. 60, 63. 
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relay centres for their camels. Dura-Europus 1 was such a 
colony. Founded around 300 B.C. by Selcucus 1 on the desert 
road half-way between the capitals of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
this colony soon developed from a strong fortress to an 
important emporium. It stood in a position of great natural 
strength on a rocky plateau overhanging the Euphrates and 
flanked by two deep ravines. The city reached its height as a 
caravan centre under the Parthians. The Romans used it as a 
stronghold on the Euphratean frontier of the empire. It was 
captured and destroyed by the Sasanians shortly after A.D. 256, 
whereupon it reverted to the desert. Its ruins, known today as 
al-Salihiyah, were not known to the learned world until a 
British officer in 1920 hit upon some interesting frescoes while 
engaged in digging trenches. 2 So imposing have the ruins of 
Dura turned out to be that it has been called the “ Pompeii of 
the East ”. 

The most important commercial centre on the Persian Gulf 
was Gerrha. 3 This Arabian city was in practical control of the 
western shore of the Persian Gulf and of the great caravan roads 
of that part of Arabia. One of these roads went south and 
connected Gerrha with al-Vaman and the other shot west 
through the desert into Tayma’ and on into Petra. By sea, 
too, the main connection between India and the Sclcucid empire 
was through Gerrha. The little we know about this commercial 
centre and its merchants comes entirely from classical sources ; 4 
but Pliny's 5 remark that the towers of the city were built of 
square blocks of salt is difficult to explain. There is no evidence 
from these sources that the Gcrrheans were ever subject to the 
Seleucids. Antiochus III stopped there on his way back from 
his eastern campaign and the Gerrhcans honoured him with 
the gift of 500 talents of silver, 1000 talents of frankincense and 
200 talents of oil of myrrh or cinnamon. 6 

I hrough the Gerrhcans as middlemen the Seleucids evi¬ 
dently received their chief supply of Arabian merchandise, 


' Akkadian duru means circuit, wall (cf. Dan. 3:1); " Europus” was added 
to the name in commemoration of the Macedonian birthplace of Selcucus I. 

1 Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, p. 153. 

1 Probably modern al'Uqayr, Bedouin pronunciation 'Ujayr. 

♦ Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 3, § 3; Diodorus, Bk. Ill, ch. 42. 

» Bk. VI, ch. 32. 

6 Polybius, Bk. XIII, ch. 9; sec above, p. 241. 
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especially in the period when southern Syria was a part of the 
Ptolemaic domain. The merchandise consisted of myrrh, frank¬ 
incense and other aromatics. Frankincense was in great demand 
throughout the Seleucid empire as no worship, Greek, Jewish or 
other Semitic, could be complete without it. It smoked on every 
altar throughout the Hellenistic world, as it did later in the 
Christian world. Cinnamon was another highly prized tropical 
product. It was in reality a product of India but the Greeks 
thought it was Arabian. A fair amount of Indian goods 
received in Seleucid lands passed through Gerrhean hands. 

Arabian, Indian and Central Asian commodities shipped to Trade 
Syria were partly consumed locally and partly re-exported west- 
ward. I he Seleucid trade with the West followed land as well 
as sea routes and contributed no small share to the prosperity 
of Syria. It consisted of agricultural and industrial products 
of Syria as well as of goods in transit from lands east of it. An 
important element in the Syrian trade was slave traffic. Traffic 
in slaves among the Hellenistic states and with foreign countries 
was most active at this time, with the Selcucids more interested 
in it than the Ptolemies. War supplied the slave market with 
prisoners, and piracy supplied it with victims of kidnapping. 

I hroughout the third and second centuries a steady influx of 
slaves into the Greek cities of the west moved from Syria and 
neighbouring lands. The demand for slaves was at least as 
great as the modern demand for domestic servants. Besides, 
the labour in mines, building operations and public works was 
almost entirely furnished by slaves. Temples also owned and 
trafficked in this human commodity. 

On the sea route Rhodes was for a time the leading com- New 
mercial power. Another island, Delos, scat of a great sanctuary , ' hot ‘ nician 
in honour of Apollo which was one of the most famous religious 
foundations of antiquity, rose after the fall of Corinth in 146 B.C. 
to eminence as a centre of an extensive transit trade. Berytus 
had special trade relations with this Aegean island. Destroyed 
in 140 B.C. by Tryphon, a contestant for the Seleucid throne, 

Berytus judging by the evidence of coins 1 — soon recovered 
and possessed enough vitality to establish a colony in this 
Aegean island. The colony was dedicated to Poseidon, the 

1 Catalogue of Greek Coins oj Phoenicia, p. liii; cf. Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, 

§ * 9 - 
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patron god of Berytus. It owned a temple with ancillary blocks 
and porticoes for displaying Phoenician ware. In the com¬ 
mercial, social and religious activities of Delos, the Berytians 
occupied a position second only to that of the Italians. 

The stimulation given t,o the colonizing and commercial 

activitv of Phoenician cities under the Scleucids and Ptolemies 
* 

resulted in founding more than one colony. Phoenician mer¬ 
chants followed in the wake of Alexander’s terrible march 
through distant Gedrosia. The Sidonians at Shechem who in 
the Maccabcan uprising asked leave to convert the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gcrizim to a temple for Jupiter were presum¬ 
ably Hcllenized Phoenicians. 1 Sidon had another colony, 
lMarisa, 2 farther south, in Idumaea. Marisa was a flourishing 
commercial city in the Ptolemaic period. It was one of those 
Idumacan cities whose males submitted to circumcision rather 
than exile under John Hyrcanus. 3 

In this commercial renaissance of Syria under the Scleucids, 
the Jews seem to have played no more conspicuous a part than 
in any earlier period. In the words of their historian and spokes¬ 
man Josephus ( co . A.r>. 37-100), “ We neither inhabit a maritime 
country nor delight in commerce, nor in such intercourse with 
other men as arises from it ”. 4 

Syria developed in the last Hellenistic age into an important 
agricultural-horticultural country. The upward curve began 
under the Ptolemies in Coele-Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine. 
I he early produce of grain (barley and wheat), grapes and 
other fruits, wines and vegetables 5 was now increased by 
improved methods and under the urge of greater demands. A 
wider market for unguents for which native flowers were used 
was now created. '1 he lively intercourse with neighbouring 
foreign lands resulted in the exchange of agricultural products 
and the introduction of new plants. 

Egyptian beans, lentils, mustard, gourds and other typically 
Egyptian plants were presumably introduced into southern 
Syria under the Ptolemies. 6 The pistachio tree, originally 

1 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XII, cli. 5, § 4 ; sec above, pp. 198, 246. 

* Perhaps " head place ", cf. biblical Maresha, 2 Ch. 11 : 8 ; 14 : 9, 10; identi¬ 
fied with Tell Sandaluinna, 1 mile south of Bayt Jihrln. 1 Sec above, p. 246. 

4 Antiquities, Bk. I, § 12. s See above, pp. 26, 48, 85-6. 

6 F. M. Mcichclheim, “ Roman Syria ", An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 
ed. Tenney Frank (Baltimore, 1934), vol. iv, p. 130; Rostovtzeff, Social and 
Economic History, p. 1165. 
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Persian as the name indicates, 1 was also evidently introduced 
into Syria at this time. From this country the plant and with 
it the name found their way into Greek, Latin and Italian. 2 
The course followed by other Persian trees, such as the apricot, 
peach and cherry, seems strangely enough to have been the 
reverse. They make their appearance in Italy before the 
Hellenistic East. Of oranges and lemons, also Persian in 
provenance, there is no record in Hellenistic times. Cotton, 
though known from earliest times in Egypt and India and 
introduced into Assyria about 700 B.C., 2 was never cultivated 
on a large scale in Scleucid Syria. It was more of a curiosity. 
Native silk was produced from the wild silkworm of Western 
Asia 4 but real Chinese silk was imported after 115 b.C. Sugar 
and rice were imported from India. Pliny* refers casually*to 
a vain attempt on the part of Seleucus (I ?) to acclimatize Indian 
amomum 6 and nard, “ those most delicate of perfumes ”. In 
the same connection Pliny speaks of the cinnamon shrub as 

not having sufficient strength to acclimatize itself in the vicinity 
of Syria. 

Under the Ptolemies the wine and oil industry became more industry 
lively. These two products together with olives, bread and fish 
formed a substantial part of the diet of the people. In Hellen¬ 
istic times the lumber industry was no less flourishing than in 
Pharaonic days. Treeless Egypt drew on the cedars of Lebanon, 
always a royal domain, and on the oaks of Bashan. The ex¬ 
ploitation of Syria’s and Lebanon’s forests was the privilege of 
the sovereigns under the Seleucids as it was under the Persians, 
the Assyrians and the Phoenicians.’ The Sea of Galilee supplied 
scented bushes 8 and Jericho had a monopoly of balsam. 9 

I he textile industry, which goes back to Phoenician and 
pre-Phoenician days, maintained its primacy. Syrian manu¬ 
facturers continued to use the same skill and technique but 
varied the designs to suit the tastes of a varied clientele. The 


See below, p. 294. 


3 See above, p. 91. 
3 Bk. XVI, ch. 59. 


1 Per. pis/ah, the nut. 

4 See above, p. 02. 

1 he name of this aromatic shrub from which the Greeks and Romans prepared 
a costly fragrant balsam is originally Indie coming through South Arabic. The 
name is now applied to ginger and cardamom. 

7 Under the Romans and probably under the Phoenicians the sovereign mono¬ 
poly included cypress, pine, fir and juniper. 

' Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch..2, § 16; cf. Polybius, Bk. V, ch. 45, § to. 

9 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XV. ch. 4, § 2; Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 4 i. 
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Syrian wool industry was especially large. Purple-dyed stuffs 
remained in great demand. Woollen cloth imported into 
Mongolia about the beginning of the Christian era suggests a 
Hellenistic Syrian tradition 1 

In (lottery and glassware, a specialty of the Near East from 
time immemorial, Syria upheld its ancient reputation. TheGrcek 
pottery which subsequent to Alexander's conquest Hooded the 



Leut re, Pant 


A KEArTIFUL RED-GLAZED GRECOSYRIAN BOWL 

The lower part is adorned with stylized leaves of acanthus and another type of 
leal alternating. Between them are rich hut leafless scrolls. The upper part has 
groups of Bacchic figures separated from each other by scrolls 


Near Eastern market was soon imitated by Syrians and produced 
locally. Especially popular at first was black-glazed pottery, 
later superseded by a type of red ware with a fine brilliant glaze 
which was introduced in the second century. Fragments of 
Attic and Rhodian stamped jars arc strewn all over the land. 
1 he glass of Sidon and Tyre was highly prized and greatly 
desired. Down to the Roman period these cities supplied the 
world with its best glass. 2 Excellent sand for glass production 
was found near Sidon. These two and other Phoenician cities 
manufactured and exported vessels of cast glass before they 
invented blown glass. This epoch-making invention must have 

1 RostovtzcIT, p. 1223. 

1 Consult Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 25 ; Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 17. 
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taken place late in the first pre-Christian century. 1 

In the Hellenistic age clay tablets give way as writing 
material to parchment or papyrus rolls. From the second 
century on parchment was Pergamum’s monopoly ; the term 
itself means belonging to Pergamum. Alexandria supplied 
the world with papyrus. From Egypt this writing material 
was introduced into Syria-Palestine ; occasional references to 
papyrus growing there arc not lacking. 2 Probably the process 
of making papyrus involved removing the rind of the plant, 
cutting the stem longitudinally into thin strips, laying them 
vertically upon a board and overlaying them crosswise with 
another set of strips. I he whole was then moistened with 
water, to which glue was perhaps added, and dried in the sun. 

The sheets could be used singly or pasted as rolls. 5 From 
I hoenicia the material was introduced into Greece, where it 
was in general use in the sixth century. 

I he art of metalwork took long strides forward at this time. 
Antiochus Epiphancs often eluded court attendants in order to 
visit the silversmiths’ and goldsmiths' workshops and discuss 
technical matters with the moulders and other craftsmen. 4 
Silver was supplied by Nabataean Arabia, whence also came 
gold, and by the Taurus Mountains. Iron came from the 
I aurus Mountains and from southern Palestine, particularly 
Idumaea, and the Lebanon in the neighbourhood of Berytus. 5 
For economic purposes this metal was undoubtedly the most 
valuable. The Ptolemies may have also exploited the copper, 
iron and other mines of the Lebanon range. The exploitation 
continued into Roman times. 6 Pearls, unknown in the West 

before Alexander s days, now became highly valued as orna¬ 
ments. 

In all the Hellenistic monarchies the coinage of money 7 was Coinage 
promoted as an instrument for developing trade. Money as a 
medium of exchange was gradually adopted in place of time- 
honoured barter. With money came royal weights, issued in 

! R° s ‘ovtzeff, p. 698. a Pliny, Bk . XIII, ch 22 

the ancient Semitic word for roll has survived in Ar. majallah, now used for 

. ma .?n Z u ne ‘ c ,f ap ^ US whcnce “ > )a I >cr ”• (o ™ Egyptian word related 

to rharaoh . The Pharaohs evidently monopolized the industrv 

4 Polybius, Bk. XXVI, ch. 1. 

5 Cf - above, p. 35 ; below, pp. 571, 656. 

0 Consult Hcichelhcim, pp. 156*7. 

7 For specimens consult above, pp. 243, 255. Cf. above, p. 254. 

Library 

Srinagar. 
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Antioch and Seleucia.' Different weights and measures were 
allowed in the different provinces, even cities, within the realm. 

W ith the increase of trade and its implementation with money 
and official weights and with the improvement and progress of 
agriculture Selcucid Syria enjoyed a period of comparative 
prosperity. History has preserved reports which give an idea 
of the size of the fortunes accumulated by the magnates of 
the age. For instance Hcrmias, prime minister of Antioehus the 
Great, around 200 B.C. was able to advance the pay of the 
entire royal army from his own funds. 1 2 Another case was that 
of Dionysius, a “ friend ” (assistant) of Antioehus Epiphanes. 
At the celebration of the Daphne games, we arc told, he had 
1000 slaves marching in the procession carrying silver vessels, 
none of which weighed less than a thousand drachmae. Then 
came 600 royal pages bearing vessels of gold and 200 women 
who sprinkled scented oil from gold pitchers. Close upon these 
in the procession came 80 women seated in litters with gold 
supports and 500 women in litters with silver supports. 3 
Epiphanes himself wishing to outdo the Roman triumphs 
celebrated the Daphne games by a display of gold and silver¬ 
ware which was nothing less than fabulous. In the parade 
marched 3000 Cilicians wearing gold crowns; 10,000 Mace¬ 
donians with gold shields, 5000 with bronze shields and 5000 
with silver shields; the majority of 3000 citizen soldiers wore 
gold cheek-coverings and gold crowns; the rest had check- 
coverings of silver. 4 

The standard of living throughout the land must have been 
very high in the early first century judging by the testimony of 
Posidonius. " All the people of Syria, because of the great 
plenty which their land afforded, were relieved of any distress 
regarding the necessaries of life ”. s With the rise in the standard 
of living it may be fair to assume an increase in population part 
of which was due to colonization under the founder of the 
dynasty and his early successors. The trend upward continued 
to the Roman period. Strabo 6 (ca. 63 B.C -ca. A.D. 24) makes 
Antioch “ not much inferior in riches and magnitude to Seleucia- 

1 Sec above, p. 263, fig. a Polybius, Bk. V, ch. 50, § 2. 

3 Athcnacus, Bk. V, ch. 195. 4 Athcnacus, Bk. V, ch. 194. 

5 Athcnacus, Bk. V, ch. 210; consult above, p. 259. 

4 Bk. XVI, ch. 2, §5. 
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on-the-Tigris and Alexandria in Egypt”. In Pliny’s time, 
shortly after Strabo’s, Scleucia’s population was reportedly 
600,000.* Under Augustus Caesar, Alexandria had about the 
same population. In the Roman period preceding the Empire 
it is estimated that the population of Syria ranged from five to 
six million of whom two million lived in Palestine. 2 

* Pliny, Bk. VI, ch. 30. 

2 Julius Beloch, Die Bevdlkerung dcrgrieehishromischen Welt (I-dpziV 1SS6) 
pp. 242 seg; cf. below, pp. 292, 484. 
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1 HE progress of Roman arms in Western Asia, commencing on 
the battlefield of Magnesia in 190 B.C ., 1 moved in a crescendo 
to the conquest of Syria by Pompcy in 64 B.C . 2 The annexation 
of Syria found that country in a state of chaos into which the 
spineless late Seleucid rule had reduced it. Arab chiefs were 
in control of towns in the north. Nabataeans and Jews had 
encroached upon the Hellenistic domain in the south. Robber 
chiefs held many Phoenician coast towns as pirate bases. 3 
Mountainous Lebanon provided the geographical conditions 
necessary for their protection as did Cilicia, the acropolis of 
piracy in the eastern Mediterranean. In Cilicia’s rugged and 
remote recesses the pirates built rock castles to conceal their 
families and treasures for security and to provide asylum for 
themselves in time of danger. 4 As long as trade with Meso¬ 
potamia and lands farther cast was more profitable the tempta¬ 
tion to embark upon a career of piracy and robbery was not so 
strong, but now with the prevailing Seleucid anarchy and the 
disorganization of the hinterland trade by successive Armenian 
and Parthian conquests, the situation was changed. Indeed, 
one of the Seleucid kings, Tryphon (142—137 B.C.), himself 
originally a slave, actually encouraged piracy in Cilicia and 
used it as a means for strengthening his hold on the throne. 5 

1 he pirates were the robbers of the sea highways, which in 
the case of the eastern Mediterranean were well defined and 
much frequented. Before the advent of Pompcy they had 
organized themselves into an international sea power which 
embraced in its activity the whole eastern Mediterranean basin, 
causing a scarcity of provisions for Rome, which relied on over- 

' 5 .l C “i >OVC :. p - 243 ' 1 Scc abovc > P- iS°- 2 Sec above, p. 37. 

« Ihcodor Mommsen, History 0/ Rowe, tr. William P. Dickson (New York 
1894), vol. iv, pp. 58, 143. 

5 Mommsen, vol. iii, p. 87; vol. iv, p. 59. 
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seas trade for its grain supply. Though Pompey had supposedly 
exterminated the pirates from that whole region before the 
annexation of Syria , 1 some of them still flourished there even 
in the days of his successor . 2 

All geographical and traditional Syria was incorporated by 
Pompey in 64 B.C. under one title Provincia Syria. The kingdom 
of Syria gave way to the province of Syria, with Antioch as 
capital, while Cilicia was made a province by itself. Arab 
d) nasts were allowed to remain with their authority restricted 
to their original domains and paid annual tribute. The Naba¬ 
taean king, however, kept Damascus for a lump sum of money. 

Judaea was left a subject state within the framework of the 
province of Syria ; J but the cities with a Greek constitution 
which the Jews had added to their domain were restored to 
their former status and granted internal freedom under pro¬ 
vincial governors. Ten of these cities then formed a league 
known as the Decapolis * to which other cities were added later. 

With the exception of Scythopolis (Baysan) they all lay east of 
the Jordan. Antioch, Seleucia, Gaza and other colonies were 
also given autonomy and placed under provincial governors. 

1 he Syrian province was considered of such focal importance Proconsuls 
in the Asiatic possessions as to be put under the direct rule of a 
Roman proconsul with power to levy troops and engage in war.* 

Some of the most prominent Roman officials were put in charge. 

The first was Gabinius (57-55 B.C.), Pompey’s able legate, who 
further reduced the power of the Jewish monarchy by depriving 
the high priest Hyrcanus II, grandson of Aristobulus , 6 of his 
royal rank, subjecting the people to heavy taxation and dividing 
the state into five small cantons, each under a council or San¬ 
hedrin. Gabinius rebuilt a number of Greco-Syrian cities which 
had been destroyed by the Maccabees, such as Samaria, Scytho¬ 
polis, Dora and Gaza . 7 

Gabinius was succeeded by Crassus, member of the first 
triumvirate, which comprised also Pompey and Julius Caesar. 

A man of insatiable avarice, Crassus immediately upon his 
arrival in 54 B.C. made Syria a base of military operations 


1 Mommsen, vol. iv, pp. 142-6. 

1 Dio (Cassius), Historic Roma,,a, Bk. XXXIX, ch. ?6. 

* Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIV, ch. 4, § 4. - 

* Sce above, p. 250; Appian, § 51. c 

7 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIV, ch. 5, § 3. 


4 See above, p. 25 2. 
6 See above, p. 246. 
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against Parthia, whose capital was Ctesiphon and whose wealth 
was considered inexhaustible. With the successive elimination 
of Pontus and Armenia and the acquisition of Syria, Rome 
came into direct contact with Parthia. In his second campaign 
in the spring of 53 Crassus was betrayed by his Arab ally Abgar 1 
of Edessa and there in the Syrian Desert, thirty miles south of 
Carrhae (Harran), his army was cut to pieces and he himself 
was slain. Crassus’ head and right hand were severed and sent 
to the Parthian king in Selcucia-on-the-Tigris, who is said to 
have poured molten gold down the dead man’s throat saying, 
“ Sate thyself now with that of which in life thou wert so 
greedy ”. 2 

Crassus’ able quaestor (state treasurer) Cassius, afterwards 
one of Caesar’s murderers, succeeded his chief. Realizing that 
the crushing defeat south of Carrhae put all Syria in jeopardy, 
Cassius hastened to prepare for the coming invasion, which did 
not materialize until the year 51. At the head of two legions 
the proconsul took his stand in Antioch ready to offer a deter¬ 
mined resistance. Sensing a lengthy siege, the Parthians retired 
along the Orontes and ultimately withdrew from all Syria. 3 The 
incursion, however, left its effect in the revival of several local 
dynasts many of whom favoured the Parthians. 

The civil war in Rome and the unstable condition of the 
whole Roman state threw Syria once more into a state of 
confusion. In the course of his march against a son of Mith- 
radates the Great, who, taking advantage of the war between 
Pompcy and Caesar, had reinstated himself as king of Pontus, 
Caesar stopped in Syria (47 B.C.) and conferred privileges on 
several of its cities. In the division of the Roman world by the 
second triumvirate, of which Octavian (later Augustus) was a 
member, Mark Antony was given the East, including Syria and 
Egypt. His rule of four years (40-36 B.C.) brought neither 
stability nor peace. He lived voluptuously with Cleopatra and 
neglected affairs of state. The great Parthian inroad of 40-38 
B.C. dislodged the Romans from the entire province with the 
exception of Tyre. 4 It was with difficulty that at length order 

' “ Abgarus ” of Latin sources, " Ariamncs ” of Plutarch, " Crassus ”, ch. 21, 
in I 'Hat. 

1 Cf. Dio, Bk. XL, ch. 27; Plutarch, " Crassus ”, ch. 33. 

> Dio, Bk. XL, ch. 29. 

4 Bouchicr, p. 29. 
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was restored. Antony went so far as to grant a large part of 
Phoenicia and Coele-Syria to his Egyptian inamorata and to 
inaugurate a son of his by her, Ptolemy by name, as titular 
sovereign of Syria. The boy had Seleucid blood in him through 
intermarriage between the two dynasties of Egypt and Syria. 

After the celebrated naval battle of Actium (31 B.C.), in which 
Octavian vanquished Antony and Cleopatra, the future Roman 
emperor passed through Palestine and Syria and was welcomed 
by the provincials, who longed for a stable government. This 
victory left Octavian the sole ruler of the Roman world. Four 
years later he received from the senate the title of Augustus 
(venerated, exalted) and began his rule as emperor. A new 
chapter in the history of the world begins. 

When Antony was charged with the affairs of the East he i n .hcd«> 
discarded the Maccabean in favour of the Herodian family. of llcrod 
The founder of this family was a shrewd Idumaean politician, "* 
nominally a Jew,' who was granted Roman citizenship and 
appointed procurator (fiscal agent) of Judaea by Julius Caesar 
when visiting Syria. 2 Antipater became the real power behind 
the weak Hyrcanus. Antipater’s son Herod took for his second 
wife a granddaughter of Hyrcanus II, thus uniting the two 
families. 3 In the year 37 B.C. this Herod, later known as the 
Great, took Jerusalem and established his authority as king, 

which by the grace of Rome he was able to wield for thirty- 
three years. 

Herod promoted Roman against national interest. He 
succeeded where Antiochus Epiphanes had failed in forcibly 
making of Judaea a passable imitation of a Hellenistic realm. 

He launched a public works project which literally altered the 
face of the country. In Jerusalem he built a hippodrome, a 
theatre and an amphitheatre and held public games, all of 
which were inconsistent with Judaism. In addition he rebuilt 
the I emple. Samaria was his favourite residence. This city 
he adorned with buildings and renamed Sebaste 4 in honour of 
Augustus Caesar. Remains of his buildings have been ex¬ 
cavated. To please further his imperial patron he rebuilt 
Straton’s lower (Turns Stratonis) on the coast and named it 

1 See above, p. 246. 

1 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIV, ch. 8, §§ 3, 5. 

’ Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XV, ch. 6, § 4. 

4 Gr. sebastos means augustus in Latin; sec above, p. 192, n. 2. 
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Caesarea, 1 destined to become the capital of Roman Palestine. 
At his court flourished Nicolaus of Damascus, who as philo¬ 
sopher and historian excelled Posidonius. Nicolaus, who knew 
Augustus personally, composed a universal history of which the 
section on Herod survives in substance in Josephus. 2 

Herod married ten wives, butchered some of them and other 
members of his family and mercilessly crushed opposition to his 
despotic rule. He died in the year 4 B.C., a year or two after 
the birth of Christ as fixed by scholars (6-4 B.C.). In his altered 
will he bequeathed his kingdom to his son Archelaus, 3 who 
competed with his brother Herod Antipas for the throne and 
received a large portion of the kingdom, but with the title only 
of ethnarch. 4 Herod Antipas received the tctrarchy of Galilee. 5 
He was the one who built Tiberias, naming it after Tiberius 
Caesar. 6 Like his father and other Hcrods, Herod Antipas was 
double-faced : Jew at home, Hellenist abroad. On the deposi¬ 
tion of Archelaus (A.D. 6), Judaea was placed under the direct 
rule of Roman governors or procurators, of whom the fifth was 
Pontius Pilate. 7 

Hellenism of the Roman brand, which had its start in 64 B.C., 
lasted until A.D. 323 when Constantine the Great shifted his 
capital from Rome to Byzantium, thereby inaugurating a new 
era in the history of the Mediterranean lands. 8 Roman civiliza¬ 
tion itself, be it remembered, was an heir and beneficiary as well 
as continuer of the earlier Greek civilization. In fact, of all the 
Mediterranean peoples the Romans, as Indo-Europeans, were 
the only ones who proved capable of accepting more than the 
outward show of the civilization of their Greek kinsmen.’ To 
the bulk of the Semitic and Hamitic populations of Western 
Asia and North Africa that civilization remained an alien 
imposition. 

By the first pre-Christian century a harmonization of Latin 

1 Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XV, ch. 9, § 6; Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 14; Stmbo, 
Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 27. The Slrnlon after whom the tower was named may have 
been the king of Sidon at its conquest by Alexander. 

1 Fragments of Nicolaus' works were edited by I.udwig Dindorf, Historici 
Grata minores, vol. i (Leipzig, 1870), pp. I -153. 

1 Joscpbus, Antiquities, Bk. XVII, ch. 8 , § I. 

4 " Ruler of n people ” ; Josephus, Bk. XVII, ch. 11, § 4. 

* I k. 3:1. 6 Josephus, Bk. XVIII, ch. 2, § 3. 

7 Sec below, p. 287. * Sec below, p. 349. 

9 M. Cnry and T. J. IlaarbofT, Lift and Thought in the Greek and Toman World 
(London, 1940), p. vi. 
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and Greek civilizations had been achieved. A compromise was 
made in favour of the Greek tongue, which remained a lingua 
franca in the East as it was before; but Latin became the 
official language of the administration. The Greeks were weak 
on the political and organizational side, and that was exactly 
where the Romans were strong. 1 he Romans were rather poor 
in the artistic and philosophic field, where the Greeks were rich. 
I hus did Hellenism, strengthened and enriched under the 
Roman aegis, continue its onward march in Syria. Thanks to 
Roman protection it remained secure from “ barbarian ” peril 
Syrian Greek city life, with its characteristic political forms, 
round of festivities, amusements and intellectual exercise, moved 
on as before. Such local dynasties as were suffered by the 
mighty Romans to exist — the Herods of Judaea, the Aretas 
of Petra * and the Odenathus of Palmyra 2 — all had a Greek 
complexion. 

Under the provincial system of Roman rule the native 
communities suffered but little restriction in the exercise of 
their autonomy. I hey retained their own religion, language 
and customs. 1 he Romans took upon themselves the responsi¬ 
bility for their protection. This was done by means of Italian 
troops. In lieu of military service tribute was exacted from the 
native population. 1 he Roman governors, who exercised general 
supervision over domestic affairs, were normally appointed for 
a short period and received no pay except what they could exact 
by dubious methods and farming out taxes. 

' Sec below, p. 377. a See below, pp. 391 teq. 
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UNDER THE EARLY ROMAN EMPERORS 


When Rome rose to world power, the centre of political history 

for the first time shifted from Asia into Europe where, except 

for the period of the caliphate, it has since remained. But 

imperial Rome had hut one pattern before it which it could 

imitate in its government of the Western Asiatic provinces : the 

Seleucid. It was therefore only natural that the Roman 

* 

emperors should be guided by the same general principles 
and keep the same governmental form as those that prevailed 
under the Hellenistic kings whom they superseded. 

Owing to its location as a frontier province bordering on 
the only serious rival and formidable foe of Rome — Parthia, 
Syria was constituted an imperial province of which the emperor 
himself was the titular proconsul. As such it was placed under 
a legate, 1 always of consular rank, whose term of office lasted 
from three to five years. Its governorship, along with that of 
Gaul, was the most honourable and highly prized that the 
empire could confer. 2 Syria in the East, like Gaul in the West, 
was a central scat of military control. The governor was 
assisted by an adequate staff among whom the procurators 
stood high as collectors of state revenue. The collection was . 
made either directly or through tax farming. Under the 
legate’s control was a strong military force of four legions, 
consisting in the early empire almost entirely of Italian troops. 
The legate of Syria was responsible for the security of Roman 
possessions throughout Western Asia. One of the early legates 
was Quirinius, 3 who was appointed by Augustus and took census 

1 Cf. Lk. 2 : 2. 

1 For a list of governors consult Gustave A. Harrer, Studies in the History oj 
the Roman Province of Syria (Princeton, 1915), pp. 11-65. 

J “ Cyrenius ” of Lk. 2 : 2. From Josephus, Antiquities , Dk. XVIII, eh. 1,§ I ; 
Bk. XVII, eh. 5, § 2, however, it is learned that Quirinius was made governor of 
Syria about a.d. 5. I he man under whose governorship Christ was l>orn was 
Quintilius Varus, who was appointed in 6 B.C. His predecessor was Sentius 
Saturninus (9-6 B.C.). For more on Quirinius consult Tacitus, Annates , Bk. Ill, 
eh. 22; Suetonius, Vitae Duodecim Caesarum, Bk. Ill, eh. 49. 
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of the Jews. Pontius Pilate was in reality procurator of Judaea 
(A D. 24-37) but was intrusted by Tiberius 1 with its entire 
administration under the legates of Syria, one of whom, 
Vitellius, dismissed him for his ill-treatment of the Samaritans. 2 

1 he local communities lived under a variety of governments. 
The Greco-Macedonian colonies kept their own magistrates 
under whom were a senate and a popular assembly. The 
ancient Greek city-state remained the organization type. The 
Phoenician city-states likewise retained their traditional oli¬ 
garchical systems, to which a Greek colouring had been by this 
time added. The Aramaean communities of the interior con¬ 
tinued in control of their internal affairs as before. The Arabs 
subsisted under more than one system. In Emesa the govern¬ 
ment was that of priest-kings. 3 In Chalcis, too, farther south 
in Coele-Syria, a native ruled. Both of these small princely 
houses maintained their rule until toward the end of the first 
Christian century. On the desert frontier, where the nomadic 
or semi-nomadic way of life was still the rule, the tribe was the 
social unit and the patriarchal form of administration was 
maintained. In Judaea the high priest, no longer a king, 4 5 
acted as head of the community and was nominated by the 
Jewish aristocracy. I hroughout, Rome displayed a remarkable 
degree of toleration in the face of such diversity. 

Behind this diversity of organization and control was a 
measure of ethnic and cultural similarity far beyond anything 


1 A genealogical table of the Julian-Claudian line: 

1. Augustus (adopted son of Julius Caesar) 

| (27 B.C.-A.D. 14) 

2. Tiberius (a.d. 14-37) 


Gcrmanicus 


3. Gaius (Caligula, great-grandson of 4. Claudius (41-54) 

Augustus through his daughter Julia) 

(37-40 

5. Nero (54-68) 


Note .—Broken line indicates adoptive relationship. 

2 Lk. 3:1; Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XVIII, ch. 4, §§ I, 2 ; ch. 6, § 5 ; 
Bk. II, ch. 9, § 2; Tacitus, Bk. XV, ch. 44. 

J Sec above, p. 247. 
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4 Sec above, p. 281. 
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that prevailed before. All Syrians were by this time fully 
Semitizcd, speaking one tongue, Aramaic, and the educated 
among them writing one language, Greek. The Phoenicians, 
who had acquired a thicker veneer of Hellenism than their 
eastern neighbours and kinsmen ', the Aramaeans, lost their hold 
in the first Christian century on their mother tongue, which 
remained current till a much later time in their African colonies. 

I he Jews, who by this time were not confined to Judaea but 
had settlements in all the large Syrian towns, kept Hebrew as 
a sacred tongue. 2 Of the Arabs the Ituracans, powerful in 
North Palestine, anil the Idumacans, nominally Judaized and 
settled in the south-western part of Palestine, were tending to 
adopt Aramaic. Those of them who were not yet settled no 
doubt clung to their Arabic. Farther south the Nabataeans, 
who of the Arabs had the closest contact with the Romans, 
persisted in their Arabic speech but adopted Aramaic for their in¬ 
scriptions. 5 On the whole the picture presented quite a contrast 
to the ethnic and cultural anarchy of, say, the 'Amarnah period. 

A Greco-Macedonian clement was sprinkled all over Syrian 
cities, being thickest in the Seleucid colonics — such as Antioch, 
Seleucia, Apamea and Laodicca — and in the scats of trade, 
such as the Phoenician and Philistine cities on the coast and 
Damascus and Palmyra in the interior. These settlers were 
descendants of Macedonian and Greek veterans, merchants, 
craftsmen and adventurers who for political or other reasons 
had sought their fortunes in the Orient. The Romans planted 
but few colonics. They had a settlement of veterans in Beirut 
under Augustus and another in Ba'labakk, both destined to 
become vital foci of Roman culture. 4 The Latin-speaking 
colonists were far outnumbered by the Greek-speaking ones; 
many of them already knew Greek and could communicate 
with the natives and the other colonists through that tongue. 
Moreover, unlike the Greeks, the Romans kept somewhat aloof, 
unmindful of the culture of the provincials whom they ruled. 
I he chief Roman interest in Syria was to use it as a base 
against the enemy and to exploit its resources. The Syrians 
manifested but little interest in the Roman military campaigns 
except when their own safety was threatened. 


1 See above, pp. 114, 254-5. 
1 Sec below, pp. 383-4. 


1 Sec ol>ovc, p. 257. 

4 See below, pp. 309-10. 
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The performance of Roman administration in such a 
province as Syria, which had a civilization as high as the 
Roman though differing in character, was not as successful 
or brilliant as in such half-civilized provinces as Spain or Gaul. 
In Syria the Greek settlements, Phoenician cities and Judaean 
towns, with their developed social, intellectual and economic 
life and with their schools of art, philosophy and literature, 
found but little to borrow from Rome. To them Latin literature 
remained a sealed book. 1 But the case of the Arabians and 
the Aramaeo-Arabs was different. Among them, east of Anti- 
Lebanon and of settled Transjordan, Roman colonies were set 
up, each starting with a nucleus of Italian settlers, around which 
others were grouped, and developing into special communities. 
I his was made possible after Trajan in A.D. 106 had annexed 
I ransjordan as well as Hawran, which was once under Naba¬ 
taean rule but later transferred by Augustus to Herod. In 105 
Irajan had reduced Petra. 2 Arabia Petraea was then incor¬ 
porated into the Roman Empire under the name Provincia 
Arabia. With Syria as the focus of Roman power in the Near 
East, Roman administration established a chain of posts along 
the fringe of the desert to protect the more settled and civilized 
areas. 'I he forts were often garrisoned with auxiliaries recruited 
from friendly tribes. The transversal road from cast to west, 
connecting the cities of the Tigris and the Euphrates with those 
of the Mediterranean and passing through Palmyra, cut through 
this territory. A great longitudinal road crossed it, the Via 
Maris of the Romans, the King’s Highway of the Bible. 3 This 
road ran from Damascus through Hawran to Gilead, Moab and 
on southward to join the Arabian caravan route. Going back 
to the late second millennium B.C. this principal road of Trans¬ 
jordan was paved by Trajan and used as the military road of the 
legions, later of the Moslem pilgrims. 4 The new facilities pro¬ 
moted a tendency toward a settled life on the part of nomadic 
or semi-nomadic communities. Urbanization was a cardinal 
point in Roman policy. 

1 Bouchier, p. 5. 2 Sec below, pp. 381-2. 

1 Gen. 14: 1-5; Nuin. 20: 17; 21 : 22. For more on Roman roads consult 
Peter Thomsen, "Die romischcn Meilenslcine dcr Provinzcn Syria, Arabia und 
Pnlacstina", Zeitschrijt des deulschen Palastina- Ve reins, vol. xl (1917), pp. I sr</. ; 
Christina P. Grant, The Syrian Desert (London, 1937), pp. 62-5. 

4 Since its reconstruction in recent years by the Transjordan government, the 
road has become King 'Abdullah's Road. 
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In brief it may be claimed that the chief service which Roman 
administration rendered the Syrian province was immunity from 
civil disturbances and protection against external enemies. In¬ 
cidentally it opened up a wider market, a world market, before it. 
s In the first century of imperial rule (ca. 30 B.C. to A.D. 70) 
Syrian recovery from the depression into which it had sunk as 
a result of foreign and civil wars was rapid and sure. The 
province found itself an integral part of an empire that stretched 
from the Atlantic and the North Sea to the Euphrates and from 
the Rhine and the Danube to the Sahara. Under the shelter of 
imperial arms order and Pax Romana prevailed. Security from 
brigandage and piracy was established. Parthian and Arabian 
incursions were checked. Strategic passes, like the Cilician, 
were well guarded. A network of roads, an outstanding achieve¬ 
ment of administrative and engineering skill, knit all parts of the 
empire into a relatively compact unit. Several of the milestones 
which marked the well-kept, well-drained Syrian roads arc still 
preserved. Augustus instituted a postal service which brought 
the central government into closer contact with its provincial 
agents. Trade was stimulated. The curve of prosperity tended 
upward again. After A.D. 70 the entire Roman state enjoyed a 
long period of immunity from serious civil disturbances. 1 From 
A.D. 96 to 180 it was fortunate in having an unbroken succession 
of worthy emperors beginning with Nerva and ending with 
Marcus Aurelius. Theirs is designated " the age of the good 
emperors ”. 2 No great state was better governed than the 


1 Cf. below, p. 339. 

1 Genealogical tabic of the five good emperors: 

12. Ncrvu (96-9S) 

4 

i 

13. Trajan (98-117) 

i 

14. Iludrian (117-38) 

I 

15. Antoninus Pius (138-61) 

I 

16. Marcus Aurelius (161-80) 

i\ote. Broken line indicates foster lather and adopted son relationship. 
A genealogical table of the Antonines : 

15. Antoninus Pius (138-61) 


16. Marcus Aurelius (161-80) 


1 

17. Lucius Verus (161-80) 


18. Commodus (180-92) 
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Roman in the second Christian century. 1 Under Hadrian 
(i 17-38), an ex-legate of Syria, the empire reached its height; 
under his predecessor Trajan (98-117) Roman Syria attained 
its widest extent and greatest prosperity. 2 

During that century almost the whole civilized world from 
the Atlantic to Central Asia was united under one sceptre. No 
such empire existed before. Throughout that vast domain the 
flame of civilization was held higher and burned brighter than 
at any previous age in history. In the very heart of that domain 
lay the Mediterranean as a radiating, vitalizing centre. Syria 
lay on its eastern shore. Such were the facilities and public 
security that one could travel safely from York in England to 
the banks of the Euphrates almost any time. One language, a 
standardized form of Greek, would carry a man from eastern 
Spain to the Indus valley. 

The position of Syria as the leading province of the empire 
was further strengthened by the fact that as early as A.D. 69 
the Roman legions stationed in it succeeded in elevating their 
general Vespasian to the imperial throne over his rival the 
choice of the German legions. Over a century later (A.D. 175) 
the legions there on receiving a false rumour that Marcus 
Aurelius was dead proclaimed as emperor their general Avidius 
Cassius, 3 a native of Cyrrhus 4 in North Syria and governor of 
the Eastern provinces. 

The sense of security, the extension of the road system and 
the creation of a new world trade stimulated economic produc¬ 
tion beyond anything hitherto known. Prosperity was reflected 
in a higher standard of living and the appearance of new towns 
The increased population of greater Syria must in the second 
century have reached the all-time high of 7,ooo,ooo. 5 It is not 
likely that the Syrian population has at any time exceeded this 
figure. In the case of Cocle-Syria the great productivity was 
partly due to another factor, the effective administration of the 
water supply furnished by the Orontcs. Technical inventions 
of the Roman age included an improved plough, the so-called 
Archimedean screw and the watermill. 6 The water wheel was 


1 Cnrv and HnnrholT, p. 82. 1 Bouchicr, p. 40. » Harrcr, pp. 35-6. 

4 On tlie slopes of the Taurus north-east of Antioch, sec below, p. 521. 

5 Cf. Hcichclhcim, pp. 158-9; Ilcnri Lammcns, la Syrit, pritis historiqut 
(Beirut, 1921), vol. i, p. 11; Dcloch, pp. 245 stq .; cf. above, p. 279, below, p. 484. 

6 Sec above, p. 40. 
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also improved. 1 hat whole valley, now partly a desert, must 
have been a seat of intensive cultivation.' Remains of oil 
presses abound east of Hims, where no trees of any kind grow 
today. Apamea, which in the census of Quirinius under 
Augustus numbered 117,000 free inhabitants, 2 is now desolate. 

Even Iransjordan, now mostly desert, was to Josephus 3 a land 
abounding in crops and with plains producing all varieties of 
trees such as dates, grapes and olives. The fertility of the 
northern continuation of Transjordan, Hawran (Auranitis and 
Irachonitis), was proverbial. It was transformed under the 
aegis of the Romans from a country of shepherds and semi¬ 
nomads into one of cities and villages. The entire region was 
made dependent on the use of reservoirs in which the irregular 
but sometimes heavy rainfall was collected. Lying on the 
threshold of the desert Hawran, with its capital Bostra, 4 was 
the first to be settled and cultivated by desert tribesmen. Under 
Trajan the city was enlarged, fortified and given the name Nova 
irajana Bostra. It was an important junction of caravan roads 
leading to Damascus, the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. After Diocletian (284-305) it became the capital 
of the province of Arabia. The degree of prosperity attained 
by this region under the Romans was never approached even 
under the Umayyads, whose capital was Damascus. 5 

from sporadic passages in Strabo (d. ca. A.D. 24), Pliny A*ri- 
(d. 79), Athcnaeus (fl. 228) and other Latin authors the im- cuUure 
pression of general prosperity in Syrian agriculture is gained. 

I he forest-crowned summits of lofty Lebanon presented the 
same aspect as before; many writers include the mountain 
among the well-known lumber regions. It may be assumed that 
the system of wild tree protection and methodical felling was 
applied at least to the cedars. Pliny 0 enumerates among the 
trees of Syria the date, pistachio, fig, cedar, juniper, terebinth 
and sumac. In the first Christian century several Syrian trees 
were introduced into Italy. Vitellius, the legate under Tiberius, 

... ! Theodor Mommsen, The Proirinets of llie Rowan Empire, (r. William I*. 
Dickson (London, 1909), vol. ii, p. 136. 

1 Ephemcns epigraphiea, vol. iv (Berlin, 1881), p. c tS. 

* War, Bk. Ill, ch. 3, § 3. 

* Bosora of 1 Macc. 5 : 26, 28, Eski Sham (old Damascus) of the Turks, Bu^ra 
of the present day. 

5 Cf. YaqGt, Mu jam al-Buldan, vol. ii, p. 358. 

6 Bk.xm.chs. ; o . 13 . 
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is credited with the introduction of several varieties of figs and 
the pistachio to his country seat at Alba Longa. 1 I he Nicolaan 
dates, thus called from Nicolaus of Damascus, 2 who when visiting 
Rome with Herod the Great made Augustus a present of the finest 
fruit of the date palm, were sweet as honey and of such size that 
“ four of them, placed end to end, will make a cubit in length ". 3 
In the cultivation of the vine and other fruit plants use was made 
of water machines and presses and of advanced methods in 
manuring. 4 5 The Damascus plum tree was introduced into 
Italy long before Pliny ; the jujube tree was introduced not long 
before his time. s Of the oil-bearing trees Pliny 6 refers to one 
that grows spontaneously in the maritime parts of Syria whose 
produce has a sweet flavour and is employed for medicinal 
purposes, evidently a terebinthinc. 

Grain constituted the principal nourishment. In addition to 
the staple cereals rice, which requires artificial irrigation, was 
cultivated spasmodically along the coast. 7 The commonest 
adjunct to cereal food was a leaf vegetable. Meat was not in 
regular demand except among the rich. Of the legumes lentils, 
beans, kidney beans, chick-peas, vetch and lupin were widely 
cultivated. Lupin was more popular for cattle. Bulbous plants, 
such as onions, leeks and garlic, were especially relished by the 
poor. Of the spices coriander, mustard, anise, cumin, ginger 8 
and mint flourished in Syria. 9 The sources mention the mush¬ 
room of Jerusalem, the garlic of Heliopolis and the onion of 
Ascalon. 10 Ascalon also produced henna, which was highly 
valued. Syrian cabbage was popular. On enumerating the 
varieties of radish, a plant native to Syria, Pliny 11 considers the 
Syrian, which had recently been introduced into Italy, the very 
best. In the judgment of this Roman authority on natural 

1 Pliny, Bk. XV, chs. 21, 24; Athcnacus, Bk. XI, § 500; see above, pp. 259, 
274 - 5 - 

2 See above, p. 284. 

2 Pliny, Bk. XIII, ch. 9; Athenacut, Bk. XIV, ch. 22. 

4 Cf. Matt. 2! : 33. 

5 Bk. XIII, ch. 10; XV, chs. 12, 14; sec Wow, pp. 297-8. 

6 Bk. XV, ch. 8; XXIII, ch. 50. 

7 Strabo, Bk. XV, ch. 1, § 18. See above, pp. 274-5. 

1 Sec below, p. 619. 

9 Ex. 16:31; Num. 11:7; Malt. 13:31; Mk. 4:31; Matt. 23:23; Is 
28: 25, 27. 

10 Strain), Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 29; Pliny, Bk. XIX, ch. 32 ; sec below, p. 618, n. 3. 

•' Bk. XIX, ch. 26. 
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history the lilies of Antioch and Laodicca were the most 
esteemed. 1 Papyrus was grown and used for writing material. 2 
Max, hemp and cotton continued to grow all over Western 
Asia. 3 1 he liquorice root still grows wild near the marshes and 
on river banks around Antioch. 

Syrian gardening was a pleasant feature of ancient Roman Garde 
civilization. It goes back to early Semitic beginnings which 
grew out of the widespread fruit, flower and herb cultivation 
which depended solely upon summer irrigation. The Semitic 
Paradise was but a garden which the Lord God planted east¬ 
ward in Eden. 4 It was modelled after the earthly gardens in the 
artificially irrigated lands from Palestine to Persia. Given an 
impetus under Persian rule, Semitic gardening technique was 
perfected under the Romans. It was applied not only on a 
private but also on a public scale, as exemplified in the sacred 
groves and temple grounds. Daphne, whose temple and grove 
were dedicated to Apollo, was one of the beauty spots in the 
Roman world ; it attracted imperial pilgrims and visitors. 5 The 
flowery retreats which attended the Mediterranean civilization 
and were represented in Antioch, Damascus and Jerusalem 
became a prototype of the pleasure gardens that worked their 
way into Rome and later into Granada. 6 Until today water is 
handled as an artistic motif in the flowing jets (sing, nafurah) 
emitting a veil-like spray in the courtyards of Damascus. 

The production of dyes in the textile manufacturing districts Indus, 
of Sidon and Tyre seems to have continued under the Romans. 
Phoenician purple was held everywhere in high esteem. In 
Strabo’s 7 time the great number of dyeing works in l yre 
rendered the city “ unpleasant as a place of residence Pliny 8 
states that the leaves of the sumac were used for tanning leather • 6 
they are still used today. Syria and Egypt were the main 
sources of linen goods for the empire and among the best 
sources,of leather. Industry was literally a process of “ manu¬ 
facture ; that is, production by hand. With no experimentation 
and no machinery it remained virtually static. Several Syrian 
plants provided medicinal and aromatic products for the 


’ ® k - XXI ‘ ch - n \ 2 S , ce a *»w. P- 277 - * See above, pp. 91, 275. 

Gen 2: 8. Por the etymology of " Paradise ” see above, 227 

7 m' l 9 ’ 3 ° 3 ‘ S - ! Hit,i - *f •*' A ^s, pp. 528-9. 

! “f• XVI -£ h - 2 > § * 3 . • Bk. XIII, ch. ,3. 

the New testament has a reference to a tanner in Jaffa, Arts 9: 43 ; 10: 6 . 
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domestic as well as foreign market. 1 Syrian wines enjoyed well- 
deserved popularity throughout the whole ancient world. 2 
Antioch, Byblus, 3 Tripoli, Berytus, Tyre, Lebanon, Hawran, 
Ascalon and Gaza produced wine. The wine of Apamca was 
said to be well adapted for mixing with honey. 4 The wine of 
Galilee is cited in the New Testament. 5 

First among the mineral resources was asphalt or bitumen, 
found in large quantities in the region of the Dead Sea (Lake 
Asphaltites) and to a lesser extent in the vicinity of Sidon. 6 
Syrian cinnabar and orpiment were used for painting ; orpiment 
was of gold colour. 7 One of the uses to which amber was put 
by women was the making of spindles’ whorls. 8 The alabaster 
of Damascus was whiter than other varieties. 0 Gypsum was 
prepared in Syria evidently by the same process by which 
plaster of Paris is prepared today. 10 Stone quarries existed near 
Antioch," which also had chalk quarries as had Heliopolis. 
Copper was mined in Mount Lebanon and southern Palestine, in 
the vicinity of Jericho, Beirut and the sources of the Jordan. 12 
Most of the mines of the Near East were controlled by the 
government and worked by slaves. Statuary was also produced. 
When the Emperor Caligula (37-41) ordered a colossal imperial 
effigy set up in the Temple of Jerusalem, his Syrian legate 
applied to an artificer of Sidon." Men of each profession — 
merchants, shipowners, shopkeepers, artisans — formed associa¬ 
tions for mutual protection and benefit. Palmyra had a guild of 
goldsmiths and silversmiths 14 and Gcrasa had one of potters. 
The imperial armament factories established by the Emperor 
Diocletian (d. 313) in Antioch, Damascus and Edessa must have 
been outgrowths of earlier firms. 15 

Trade Commerce, especially in its foreign and inter-provincial 

aspects, provided the main source of wealth. The richest cities 
of the Roman Near East were the commercial cities, such as 

1 Sec below, |). 297. * Strabo, Dk. XV, ch. 3, § 22. 

» Athcnaeus, Rk. I, ch. 29, § a. * Pliny, Bk. XIV, ch. 9. 

s John 2 : 3. Cf. Josephus, liar, Rk. Ill, ch. X, § 8. 

6 Pliny, Rk. XXV, ch. 51 ; Strnl>o, Rk. XVI, ch. 2, § 42, where the Dead Sea is 
wrongly called " Lake Sirl>onis ”. See above, p. 40. 

I Pliny, Rk. XXX, ch. 22. » Pliny, Rk. XXXVII, ch. 2. 

• Pliny, Rk. XXXVI, ch. 12. '« Pliny, Rk. XXXVI, ch. 59. 

II Libanius, Orahonrs, No. 11, § 25. •* Cf. above, p. 277. 

11 Philo (Judaeus), Opera, ed. Leopold Cohn and Paul Wcndland (Berlin, 1915), 
vol. vi, ch. 31, §§ 220-22. 

14 See below, p. 390. 


'* Malalas, p. 307,11. 20 uq. 
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Petra, Palmyra, Gerasa and the Phoenician coast towns. 
Industrialists and landowners stood next to merchants in 
opulence. 

By and large the traders were natives of the land. The 
Roman trader {negotiator, mercator ), a novel phenomenon in 
the history of the Levant, makes his debut subsequent to the 
annexation of Syria by Pompey. 

He is either Italian or Greek- 
Italian and settles first in An¬ 
tioch. By the time of Augustus 
he reaches Petra. In the course 
of the first Christian century, 
however, he retreats before his 
shrewd and more experienced 
Syrian rival and under the 
attraction of new markets in 
the West until he virtually dis¬ 
appears from the market. 1 Com¬ 
merce remained as individual¬ 
istic as industry. Companies 
or partnerships were rare. Trade 
in slaves continued to flourish. Insolvent debtors forfeited their 
persons to their creditors, and professional slave traders seized 
unwary adults, kidnapped infants and bought unwanted ones. 

Syrian traffic reached its peak in those golden days of Roman 
rule when the caravan cities of Petra, Gerasa, Bostra, Palmyra 
and Dura-Europus were flourishing centres of trade. The 
maritime routes were then enriched by Trajan’s restoration of 
the canal which connected the Nile with the extreme north-west 
arm of the Red Sea and which was first dug by the ancient 
Pharaohs. The Phoenician cities exported dates and " the finest 
wheat flour ”. 2 The frankincense exported from Syria * was in 
reality of South Arabian origin. 4 Products of the medicinal and 
aromatic plants of Western Asia were exported to the entire 
Roman world. Perfumes and drugs produced in that region 
enjoyed world-wide vogue. Latin sources make frequent refer¬ 
ence to Syrian styrax, silphium, magydaris and nard. Wines, 

' M. Rostovtzcff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1926), pp. 158*9. 

1 Athenacus, Bk. I, ch. 28, § a. J Athcnaeus, Bk. I, ch. 27, § f 

4 Sce nbovc, pp. 272-3 ; Hitti, History of th< /frahs, pp. 47-8 
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BRONZE STATUETTE OF A 
DONKEY WITH PANNIERS 

The donkey, with head raised and 
legs stiff, is braying 
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various oils, dried fruits and unguents were exported in quan¬ 
tities. Vessels bearing the signature of a certain Ennion of 
Sidon, the most renowned Syrian glassmaker of the first 
Christian century, have been found in Egypt, Cyprus, Italy and 
southern Russia. 1 His workshops must have had an office in 
Rome. Another Sidonlan glass manufacturer maintained a 
branch office as far away as Cologne. I he best workers in 
bronze in the middle of the first Christian century likewise 
flourished in Sidon. 2 Remains of Syrian weavers’ products — 
cheap linen and woollen goods, purple-dyed silks — have been 
found in several places outside of Syria. 

Syrian imports comprised pottery from Greece and Italy, 
dried fish from Egypt and Spain, papyrus from Egypt, myrrh 
and incense from South Arabia, spices and jewels from India 
and silk from China. 'Akka was an important centre for the 
fish trade. Among the seaboard population marine animals 
formed a large part of the popular diet. Papyrus was used for 
ships’ ropes as well as for writing purposes. 

1 Heichclhcim, p. 189; RostovtzclT, p. 540, n. 43. 


* Cf. itbovc, p. 296. 
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I HE general aspect of country life in Roman Syria did not The 
radically differ from the earlier pattern. The land was studded vlllaRes 
with thousands of villages inhabited mostly by peasants who 
lived on the produce of the vineyards or farms. No traces of 
serfdom can be found among these villages ; nor is there record 
of the presence of public slaves doing menial labour. Police 
duty was probably the responsibility of the city in whose 
territory the village lay. There is no clear record of a village 
spending money for education, public health or charity. 1 Some 
of the land surrounding a village may have been held in common, 
constituting a source of revenue to the village. Villages were 
occasionally owned by private individuals. 

I he type of the common man was the peasant or his fellow- 
villager who worked as carpenter, blacksmith, shoemaker or 
shopkeeper. These villages were as little affected by the Roman¬ 
izing process as they were by the Hellenizing process. The 
villagers, especially those far removed from urban centres, 
tenaciously clung to their traditional ways of life. The script 
and contents of the inscriptions found at al-Safa — the volcanic 
region some one hundred miles south-east of Damascus — 
which date from the first three Christian centuries reveal the 
persistence of ancient rites and customs. 2 

Above the peasantry stood a native aristocracy. Its com- The wi-ii- 
ponent parts were large landowners and proprietors of flocks of 
sheep and goats domiciled in neighbouring towns. The members 
of this class were also leaders in religious affairs. The caravan 
cities, coastal towns and Greco-Roman colonics housed the rich 
merchants and industrialists as well as the government officials. 

In the cities slavery created a “ white-collar ” class, too proud 

1 George M. Harper, Jr., VUlagf Administration in the Roman Province oj 
Syria (Princeton, 1928), p. 57. 

1 Rcn£ Dussaud and Frederic Madcr, Mission dans les regions desertiques de la 
Syne Moyenne (Paris, 1903), pp. 54 sei/. ; see below, p. 403, n. 3. 
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to work. Some masters made good use of their leisure in the 
service of city or state, others in the service of the Muses, but 
the majority developed into a “ gentleman ’ class addicted to 
sports, amusements and social functions. 1 he climatic condi¬ 
tions and traditional concepts ot life, however, made for temper¬ 
ate habits; and the sense of family loyalty, a most precious 
element in the legacy of the patriarchal age, never lost its hold 
upon the people ; it is still a living force today. 

The country women went then, as they still go today, un¬ 
veiled. The city women wore veils which cither formed only a 



/•rsHi M. A\'j/.»i tzfff, “ kxtavaUent at pHta-Eurapct " (I d// Univtnily Prttt ) 


THE GREAT SOUTH THEATRE AT GERASA (JARASH) 
Built in the reign of Domitian, end of first century 


headdress or were brought round the head and down the 
shoulders like a hood, something like the modern system of 
veiling. 1 Statues of women exhibit occasional tattooing, often 
on the chest, a custom that still persists. 

Since Roman law never recognized anything but mono¬ 
gamy, polygamy could not have been prevalent in the settled 
parts of Roman Syria. Circumcision, an early Semitic practice, 2 
evidently began to fall into disuse as a result of contact with 
Indo-Europeans 3 and was finally abandoned under the influence 
of Christianity. 

1 See aliove. pp. 173-4. 1 See alxive, p. 118. J Herodotus, Ilk. II, ch. 104. 
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In the Hellenized or Romanized « ities ami in the coastal 
towns the amusements were those of the ordinary Greco-Roman 
type — wrestling, char¬ 
iot facing, musical 
competition and theat¬ 
rical performances. 

Dromedary racing was 

J o 

popular in the regions 
bordering the desert. 

Hunting was a favour¬ 
ite among the well-to- 
do. Monuments show 
scenes in which bears, 
antelopes, gazelles and 
wild boars are hunted 
by archers or mounted 
lancers. Hounds were 
sometimes used. The 
institution of thermae , 
a combination of gym¬ 
nasium and hot bath 
which made its emer¬ 
gence in Seleucid Syria, 
subsisted in the Roman 
period. 

From the early 
empire the Syrian be¬ 
gan to be associated in 
the Roman mind with 
music, dancing, circus 
playing and other 
forms of entertaining. 

Jockeys from Lao- 
dicea, actors from 
Berytus, circus players 
from Tyre, ballet 
dancers from Caesarea, 
flute players from Heli¬ 
opolis, musicians from Gaza and wrestlers from Ascalon figure 
in Latin literature. Professional Syrian performers organized 


TERRACOTTA STATUETTE REPRESENT¬ 
ING TWO GIRL MUSICIANS ON 
CAMEL-BACK 

Seated under a canopy fastened to a richly 
draped saddle, one girl plays the drum, the other 
the double flute. The girls are apparently taking 
part in a religious procession organized by some 
temple. Such a scene was probably familiar to 
the Syrians in Roman times 
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regular troupes, went from place to place and were available 
for hire in banquets and on festal occasions. Rome must have 
patronized many such troupes, some of which came from 
Antioch. The Roman satirist Juvenal 1 (ca. A.D. 60-140) 
exclaims in an angry mood : “ The Syrian Orontes has long 
since poured its water into the Tiber, bringing with it its 
lingo and its manners, its flutes and its slanting harp strings 
Romans spoke of the Syrian ambubaia 2 as in modern times 
people spoke of the Parisian coquette. According to a report in 
Athenaeus,-‘ Phoenicia “ rings from one end to the other with 
indecent songs After his Parthian campaign (A.D. 166) the 
dissolute Emperor Vcrus took time to amuse and enjoy himself 
at Laodicea and Daphne and returned to his capital with a 
train of Syrian musicians, actors, buffoons and other enter¬ 
tainers who sensibly affected the taste of the time. 4 

The palm for luxurious and dissolute living goes to Antioch 
with its suburb Daphne. Nowhere else in Roman Syria docs 
the enjoyment of life seem to have been the goal and the duties 
of life the side issue as in this North Syrian spot. Antioch was 
allowed by Pompey to retain the privilege of autonomy which 
it possessed under the Seleucids. For the support it gave his 
rival, Septimius Scvcrus degraded it after his victory at Issus 
(194) from the rank of metropolis and made it a “ village ” of 
Laodicea. His successor ( aracalla made it a colony. 5 Julius 
( aesar bestowed on it, among other works, a theatre and an 
amphitheatre. Herod the Great contributed a road and a 
colonnade. 6 Caligula, lrajan and Hadrian added baths. 
Antoninus Pius paved its main street with granite from 
I'.gypt. ( ommodus (i 77 ~ 9 2 ) reorganized its periodic Olympian 
games. In the days of Josephus 7 it was the third largest 
city of the empire (after Rome and Alexandria). Lamps 
illuminated its paved streets and public squares after nightfall. 
In contrast to other cities this was one “ where the bright¬ 
ness of the lights at night commonly equals the resplendence 


1 Satura, No. 3, II. 62-5. 1 Front Syriac ambubo, life. 1 Bk. XV, ij 697c. 

4 Mommsen, vol. ii, p. 132; Bouchier, p. 17. 

» Glanville Downey, - The Political Status of Roman Antioch ”, Bcrytus , vol. 

'T 0 W 9 -jo); PP- I seq. l or the privileges of cities and colonies see A. II. M. Jones, 
/ he (.reek t ,ty (Oxford, 1940), pp. 132 seq. 

7 CP b U , S ’ tirr'"'' Bk X,V - ch - S. § 3 I H ar, Bk. I. ch. 21 , § 1 1 . 

II nr, Ilk III, ch. 2 § 4; George II addad, Aspects oj Social L ije in Antioch in 
thr Roman-Hellenistic Period (( hiengo, 1949), pp. 70*7 t 
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of day”. 1 In a panegyric on his home town the late 
Antiochene rhetorician Libanius z (314-rtf. 393) refers to this 
feature: “ Other lights take the place of the sun's light, lamps 
which leave the Egyptian festival of illumination far behind ; 
and with us night is distinguished from day only by the difference 
of lighting ”. There is no such record as to any other city of 
antiquity. After describing the springs of Daphne and the 
aqueduct thence to Antioch, Libanius 3 boasts : 

In the public baths ever)’ stream has the proportions of a river ; in 
the private baths several have the like. . . . As many as are the dwelling 
houses, so many arc also the running waters, nay there arc even in 
individual houses often several; and the majority of the workshops 
have also the same advantage. Therefore we have no fighting at the 
public wells as to who shall come first to draw — an evil under which 
so many considerable towns suffer, when there is a violent crowding 
round the wells and outcry over broken jars. With us the public 
fountains flow for ornament since every one has water within his doors. 
And this water is so clear that the pail appears empty, and so pleasant 
that it invites us to drink. 

The road between Antioch and Daphne — a distance of five 
miles — was bordered by parks, fountains, villas and splendid 
structures appropriate to the gay procession that thronged from 
the city gate to the scene of consecrated pleasure. Ten miles in 
circumference, Daphne itself was a pleasure garden — " the 
purest gift of the queen of nymphs ”, in Libanius' words. The 
place was world renowned for its flowing, gushing waters, its 
shady paths, its beautiful laurel trees (for which it was named) 
and for its tall cypresses, all dedicated to Apollo. 4 Even the 
Christian emperors in later days spared those trees. The law 
forbidding their cutting was still in force in the sixth century. 5 
In the sacred grove was a stream whose water for reasons un¬ 
known was periodically troubled. The attendant priests were 
at the same time affected with ecstasy and answered inquiries. 
This oracle of Daphne was consulted even by emperors. The 
Apollo and Diana temple, originally built by Sclcucus, possessed 
the right of asylum. 6 It had rows of columns on two sides and 
walls bright with marble. A colossal statue of Apollo reaching 

1 Arnmianus Marcdlinus, Rerum gestarum , Bk. XIV, ch. i, § 9. 

1 Or at tones, No. 1I, § 267. J Orationes , No. 11, §§ 2445. 

4 Sec abovc . P- 2 9 S- 5 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 14, § 5. 

6 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 6; 2 Macc. 4: 33. 
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almost to the ceiling stood in it. Early emperors who made the 
pilgrimage to Daphne encamped in tents. Diocletian (284-305,1 
l>uilt a palace in it that was beautified by 1 heodosius (378-95). 
Hadrian, who was legate of Syria and received in Antioch the 
news of his elevation to the throne, presented several buildings 
to Antioch and a theatre to Daphne. 1 he aqueducts which 
supplied both towns with water were repaired or enlarged by 



THE ROMAN AQUEDUCT OK ANTIOCH BRINGING THE WATER 

FROM DAPHNE 

him. Several other buildings adorned Daphne. “ No city in all 
the empire excelled it in the splendour and magnificence of its 
public structures.” 1 Its main street, two miles long, with a 
covered colonnade on both sides and a broad carriage road in 
the middle, ran through the middle of the city parallel to the 
Orontcs. 2 

Since Sclcucid days Daphne had been the scene of the 
greatest celebration of games in Syria. 3 A wealthy Antiochene 
senator who accompanied Augustus on his return to Rome 

1 Mommsen, Br<n>inces % vol. ii, p. 129. 

2 G. Downey, “ Imperial Building Records in Malnlas ”, Byzantinisch* Zeit • 

uhrijt , vol. xxxviii (1938), P- 308. * See above, p. 278. 
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willed his fortune to the establishment of a thirty-day Daphnean 
festival — the Olympian games — with dances, dramatic per¬ 
formances, chariot races, athletic and gladiatorial contests. 
Early in the third century the duration was extended to forty- 
five days. Women participated in some of these performances, 
and the festival, as might be expected, was the scene of many 
moral irregularities. Daphne became proverbial for its dis¬ 
soluteness. 

Proud, turbulent and satirical, the Antiochians were noted 
for their mastery of the art of ridicule. They evidently could not 
forget that theirs was once a royal city and stood ready to side 
with any pretender whom the Syrian army put up. With the 
emperors who sojourned in their city they invariably quarrelled. 
Hadrian withdrew from the city the right of coinage, Marcus 
Aurelius the right of assembly ; Scptimius Sevcrus transferred 
the primacy of Syria to Laodicca, where it temporarily remained. 
For a time Antioch, as noted above, was made dependent on 
Laodicea. Emperors bestowed titles and rights upon a city 
as a reward for good behaviour ; they withdrew these privileges 
as a punishment for disloyalty. Severns ordained the partition 
of Syria into a northern province — called Coele-Syria — which 
was allowed two legions, and a southern — called Syro-Phoenicia 
which was allowed one legion. Antioch’* later trouble with 
Julian, who spent the winter of 362 there preparatory to his 
Persian campaign, started when he tried to regulate the price of 
drinks and dancing. The senators were running the “ black 
market ”. The majority of the people were then Christians, but 
the emperor was not and had tried to restore paganism. They 
ridiculed him as a dwarf displaying a billy-goat’s beard. 1 They 
themselves kept clean shaved even when old. Long before him 
Trajan had made Antioch the headquarters of the Parthian 
campaigns which closed his life. While wintering there in 
A.D. 115, when the emperor narrowly escaped destruction, the 
city suffered one of the most violent earthquakes on record. 

“ Even Mt. Casius itself was so shaken that its peaks seemed 
to lean over and break off and to be falling upon the very city.” 1 
The second great calamity that befell the city was its capture in 
A.D. 260 by the Persian Shapur I (Sapor). On that occasion the 

* Ammianus Marccllinus, Bk. XXII, ch. 14, § 3. 

2 Dio, Bk. LXVIII, ch. 25, § 6. See above, p. 40. 
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citizens were absorbed in the enjoyment of a theatrical perform¬ 
ance when the wife of the actor suddenly cried, " Is it a dream, 
or are the Persians here ? ” whereupon all the people turned 
their heads about and saw the arrows being showered upon 
them. 1 The city was set on fire and many of its inhabitants 
butchered without the loss of a single Persian. 

Antioch s rival to the south, Laodicea, was also a favourite 
pleasure resort frequented by dignitaries. In the early first 
C hristian century the gently sloping hills overhanging the city 
were all covered with vines almost to their summits. The vine¬ 
yards extended eastward nearly to Apamca and the wines were 
exported from Laodicea’s excellent harbour to Alexandria. 2 
Herod the Great (d. 4 B.C.), who inaugurated the royal Jewish 
policy of bestowing favours on the colonics as a means of curry¬ 
ing imperial favour, furnished Laodicea among other cities with 
an aqueduct, 3 a large fragment of which is still to be seen. 

Laodicea’s sister colony inland, Apamca, had boasted since 
Seleucid days royal parks full of game and a neighbourhood 
rich in pasturage. Its temple housed a famous oracle, probably 
the one who foretold the greatness of Julia Domna, mother of 
the Syrian imperial dynasty, 4 and encouraged the designs of her 
husband Septimius Severus on the throne. Scverus visited the 
town again as an emperor. Dedications to the Baal of Apamea 
have been found as far west as Vaison in southern France, where 
an altar was set up to “ Baal the director of Fortune ”. 5 Certain 
sons of Apamca achieved distinction in the Byzantine and 
Christian periods. 6 

South of Apamea on the Orontcs lay Emcsa (Hims), which t 
retained its native rule of priest-kings throughout the Roman 
period. Other cities ruled by native aristocracies were Damascus, 
Palmyra and Edcssa. Each of these was the centre of a petty 
state ; the Palmyrene state grew into a formidable one. 7 The 
Emesene nobility like the Palmyrene and the Damascene 
achieved for a time inclusion in the imperial nobility and con¬ 
sequent participation in the administration of the empire even 
before two of its members captured the imperial throne. 8 The 
founder of the Emesene house was a man with the Latinized 

' Ammianus, Bk. XXIII, ch. 5, § 3. * Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 9. 

1 Josephus, War, Bk. I, ch. 21, § 11. ♦ Sec below, pp. 340 seq. 

* Philologus , vol. xxxi (1872), p. 362. 6 See below, pp. 321, 324. 

7 Sec below, pp. 393 seq. * Sec below, pp. 340 seq. 
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name Sampsigeramus,' whose descendants were dethroned by 
Domitian (81-96). A scion of the family, however, reappeared 
under Valerian and in A.D. 258 led the militia of his town against 
the Parthians, 2 as did the Abgars of Edessa and the kings of 
Palmyra on various occasions. Emcsa’s temple of Baal achieved 
distinction in elevating one of its young priests, Bassianus, to the 
throne of the Caesars under the name Elagabalus (218-22), after 
the name of the Emcsenc deity. 3 On the coins of this emperor 
the city is called metropolis, on those of his predecessor Cara- 
calla, colony. It was Caracalla who made it the capital of 
Phoenicia Libancsia. 4 

Throughout the Seleucid and Roman periods Damascus, 
former and future capital of Syria, 5 was overshadowed by 
Antioch and eclipsed by some of the coastal towns. It was given 
but scanty notice by the classical authors. In Strabo’s 6 days the 
territory of Damascus was still liable to incursions from robbers, 
one of whose caves in the hills of Trachonitis to the south could 
shelter 4000 of them. These brigands were also likely to assail 
caravans from Arabia Felix. Damascus’ territory was so 
extensive as to involve it under Tiberius in a boundary dispute 
with Sidon. 7 For prosperity it depended upon its trade and 
irrigated gardens as well as income from its territory. Its status 
was evidently improved in the second century. Hadrian raised 
the city to the rank of a metropolis (chief city) and Alexander 
Scvcrus (222-35) conferred on it colonial rights. Under 
Diocletian it became the seat of an arsenal, 8 a presage of the 
skill of its inhabitants in forging arms. Her merchant sons 
carried her Semitic deity Hadad Rammanu, 0 under the designa¬ 
tion Jupiter Damascenus.as far west as Italy. A priest of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus Damascenus sat on the local senate of 
Puteoli, now Pozzuoli, the seaport. 10 

Of the maritime cities Bcrytus was the only one to play a 

1 Wrongly rendered “ Sampsikeramus ” in Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § io; cf. 
RostovtzefT, Social and Economic History , p. 248. The name sounds like Aramaic 
for "may the sun-god strengthen ”. Art. “Sampsigeramus”, Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopedic dcr c las si sc hen Alfcrtumswisscnscha/t. 

2 Malulas, p. 206. 

* " Elagahal ” sounds like Arabic lldh aljahal , “ the god of the mountain ”; 
Art. " Elagahal ”, Pauly-Wissowa; sec below, pp. 343*4. 

4 Malalas, p. 296. 5 See above, pp. 164-3, 224; below, pp. 469 seq . 

6 Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 20. 7 Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XVIII, ch. 6, § 3. 

8 See above, p. 296. 9 Sec al>ovc, p. 172. 

10 Corpus fnscriptionum I.atinarum , vol. X (Berlin, 1883), No. 1576. 
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significant role in other than commercial, industrial activity. 
Sidon was granted colonial rights by Elagabalus. Tyre acquired 
metropolitan rights under Hadrian and was raised to the rank 
of colony by Septimius Severus as a reward for its attachment 
to his cause during the contest for imperial power with Niger, 
who was favoured by Berytus. But Berytus was one of the 
earliest Roman colonies in Syria, having received the honorific 
but cumbersome designation Colonia Julia Augusta Felix from 
Augustus after his daughter. 1 Under this emperor its harbour 
was improved by a double mole in crescent form with towers at 
each end from which a chain could be stretched so as to block 
the entrance of undesirable ships. 2 As the seat of a detachment 
of Legion III Gallica since Augustus' days, Berytus became a 
garrison town and its inhabitants supplied auxiliaries when 
needed by the legate. 3 Very early it became an isle of Romanism 
in a sea of Hellenism. Jewish kings eager to ingratiate them¬ 
selves with Roman emperors by bestowing gifts on the colonies 
made it the recipient of many material favours. Agrippa I 
(A.D. 41-4), grandson of Herod the Great, erected in Berytus 
a theatre supreme in sumptuousness and elegance, an amphi¬ 
theatre, a bath and porticoes — all at lavish expense. 4 The 
inaugural festival was celebrated with musical performances and 
an exhibition of some seven hundred pairs of gladiators. To 
add to the excitement of the exercises a number of criminals 
were introduced into the arena and the gladiators set upon them 
and destroyed them. A few years later Titus celebrated the 
birthday of his father Vespasian by the exhibition of similar 
spectacles, but in this case the victims were captive Jews. 5 
Agrippa II (d. 100) made Berytus his favourite residence, 
endowed its annual spectacles and set up in it many statues. 
Its theatrical entertainments and circus games were still in vogue 
in the fourth century. 

The city distinguished itself in another sphere of activity. 
As seat of the most renowned provincial school of Roman law 
it became and remained for the rest of the whole period of the 
empire a mecca for the legal minds of the entire East. 6 Poseidon 

1 Consult Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 17, § 20. 2 Cf. below, p. 446. 

J Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XVII, ch. 10, § 9. 

4 Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XIX, ch. 7, § 5. 

* Josephus, War , Bk. VII, ch. 3, § 1; ch. 5, § I 

6 See below, pp. 325 seq. 
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(Neptune), the city’s patron god, was represented on the coins 
holding a trident or drawn by sea-horses. 

Heliopolis Berytus had a sister colony in Coelc-Syria, Heliopolis. I his 
Greek name (city of the sun), imposed by the Selcucids when its 
Baal was definitely identified with the sun, was retained under 
the Romans. The ancient Semitic name, which may have 
meant the Baal of al-Biqa*,' rather than the city of Baal, re¬ 
asserted itself and survives in Arabic Ba'labakk (colloquial 
Ba'albak). The city was made a colony by Augustus, who 
planted in it a garrison from the same legions as those used in 
colonizing Berytus. On the coins of his reign it is entitled 
Colonia Julia Augusta Heliopolis. But the city remained less 



The American Numismatic Society 

A COIN OF BEIRUT 

Obverse mid reverse of a bronze coin of Berytus, first century B.C. Poseidon 
(as Ilnnl-Bcrolli) is represented on both obverse iind reverse; on the latter he is 
driving a team ol hippocampi 

Roman than Berytus, less Greek than Antioch and more Semitic 
than either. 

The flute players of Heliopolis like the musicians of Antioch 
were popular all over the empire. Their services were in demand 
not only in connection with festive occasions but also with the 
ritual of the temples. The women of the city were noted for their 
beauty, a boon bestowed on them by the Syrian goddess who 
haunted the neighbouring slopes of Lebanon, 2 and the men for 
their eloquence, an inspiration from the Muses of their mountain 
district. But the world-wide fame of the city rested on its great 
temple. 

Originally dedicated to the worship of the Syrian god 
Hadad, 1 the temple must have gone back to pre-Sclcucid days. 
Its oracle acquired great repute even before it was rebuilt and 

1 See above, p. 39. 

1 " Exposilio", in C. Muller, Geographi Graeci minorts , vol. ii (Paris, 1861), 
p. 518. 

J See above, p. 172. 
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enlarged by the Roman emperors. Before embarking on his 
second campaign against Parthia (a.D. 116 , Trajan first tested 
the oracle by submitting a blank sheet of paper in a sealed 
wrapper. In response he received a similar blank reply and thus 
conceived a high idea of the prescience of the oracle. 1 He then 
proceeded with his consultation in earnest. The response was 
symbolically conveyed by a bundle of wood wrapped in a cloth. 
His death in 117 in Cilicia, whence his bones were transmitted 
to Rome, gave a perfect but belated interpretation to the 
oracular performance. 

The elaborate enlargement of the Heliopolitan temple was 
initiated by Antoninus Pius (138-61) 2 and progressed slowly 



Tftt A mi ru an Xumtimalir Sot it Iy 

A COIN OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 

Obverse and reverse of a bronze coin of I Icliopolis (Ba'lubakk) struck in the name 
of Septirnius Scvcrus ca. a.d. 211. The reverse displays a front and side view of 
the temple of Jupiter Heliopolitan us 

until the time of Caracalla (21 \-\~) and other emperors of the 
Syrian dynasty who completed the structure, making it one of 
the wonders of the world. The temple appears for the first time 
on the reverse of the coins of Septirnius Severus. Caracalla and 
his Syrian mother Julia Domna inscribed “ Heliopolis ” as a 
legend on-their coins. Vows in honour of these two are still 
partially legible in Latin on the pedestal of the portico of the 
great temple, where the inscription states that the brazen pillars 
had been dedicated and the capitals gilded in their honour by a 
member of the legion. 3 The temple’s name also occurs on the 
coins of Philip the Arab (A.D 243-79). 4 

I he temple housed a gold statue of the deity, whose local 
representation depicted him as a beardless youth in the garb of 

1 Macrobius, Saturnalium, Bk. I, ch. 23, §§ 14-16. 

1 Malalas, p. 280, where Antoninus is credited with building the entire temple. 

1 Corpus Inscriplionum Latinarum, vol. iii, No. 138. 

4 Sec IjcIow, pp. 345-6. 
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a charioteer holding in his right hand a whip and in his left 
thunderbolts and cars of grain. 1 On certain annual festivals this 

statue was borne on the 



JUPITER OPT IM US MAXIMUS 
IIEI.IOPOLITANUS, HA'LARAKK 


shoulders of prominent 
Heliopolitans who prepared 
themselves for the solemn¬ 
ities by shaving the head and 
vowing abstinence and chas¬ 
tity. At this temple also 
were reverenced black coni¬ 
cal stones, one of which was 
transferred by Elagabalus 
to a temple in Rome. 2 A 
fair was held in the city on 
this occasion. The temple 
made Heliopolis for cen¬ 
turies the most conspicuous 
city in the region of Libanus 
and second to Antioch in 
the province of Syria. Under 
the appellation Jupiter 
Hcliopolitanus, whose full 
title was Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus Hcliopolitanus, 
this ancient Semitic deity 
was carried by merchants 
and veterans to many lands 
in the West. 

The ruins of the temple 
of Heliopolis 3 Surpass any 
others bequeathed from 
Roman days, not excluding 
those of Rome itself. The 
Moslems who converted the 


temple area into a citadel ascribed its construction to Solomon ; 
for who else but he ‘who controlled the jinn could have raised 


1 Macrobius, Bk. I, ch. 23, §§ 11*13. 

2 Consult above, pp. 118, 123; below, pp. 3^5, 429, 452. 

1 Excavated by O. Puchstein beginning 1902; sec his Erster und f xviltir 
Jahresberieht uber die Ausgrabungtn in Baalbek (Berlin, 1902, 19^3) i do., 
durch die Rumen von Baalbek (Berlin, 1005); consult Theodore Wiegnnd, Baalbek , 
3 vols. of text, I of illustrations (Leipzig, 1921- 5). 
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such a structure ? Despite the work of earthquakes and Mongols 
enough is left to impress all beholders. Within the area of the 
acropolis lie the ruins of two temples, that of Jupiter-Hadad and 
that of his consort Atargatis (Ashtart , commonly attributed 
to Bacchus, 1 with their extensions. Of the two the Atargatis 
temple is younger, smaller and better preserved. Indeed it is 
the best preserved and most richly ornamented ancient building 



From O. Pucks it in and T. von Lufibe, " Baalbek " 


THE TEMPLE OF (BACCHUS) ATARGATIS FROM THE NORTH-WEST 

in all Syria. The shrine of Jupiter-Hadad is surrounded by a 
peristyle of large columns of yellow stone with Corinthian 
capitals and a frieze above. Of these columns six hold them¬ 
selves proudly erect to this day, facing the Lebanon in majestic 
grandeur. In fact these arc the chief remains of the entire 
temple of Jupiter-Hadad. Each column consists of three blocks 
and rises to a height of 62 feet, being i\ feet in diameter 

1 Hermann Thiersch, 11 Zu den Tcmpeln und zur B.isilika von Baalbek ”, 
Nachriehten von der Gesdhchaft der H'issensehaflen zu Gottingen, Philologisch* 
historische Klassc (Berlin, 1926), pp. ! seq. ; do., ” Lc Temple de la decssc & Ba'al 
bek ”, Revue biblique , vol. xxxv (1926), p. 461. 
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Porphvrv columns, originally from I’.jjypt. were taken from 
Ba'labakk bv lustiman and used in building Santa Sophia (Aya 



From O. I'uikittin anJ T. iv» Lufikt, " Baalbek " 


Tin: SIX roi.lMNS of thk temple of jupitf.r IN BA'LABAKK 


Sofya). One of them, broken cn route, displays the attaching 
bracelets. 

1 he great court in which stood the altar is roughly 340 feet 
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square. It was surrounded by a peristyle of forty-ciglu columns. 
On its west side a basilica with three apses was erected in the 
sixth century but commonly ascribed to Constantine or Theo¬ 
dosius of the fourth. 1 I he whole temple complex, still visible at 
a great distance, rests on an artificial terrace formed by a huge 
understructure of vaults. The north-west side of the wall of 
enclosure consists of enormous blocks which may have been 
designed to insure stability for the building in case of earth¬ 
quakes. Three of these blocks, 20 feet from the ground, are 
roughly 62 x 14 x 11 feet each. It is estimated that there is 
enough material in each block to build a square house with walls 
I foot thick, a frontage of 60 feet and a height of 40 feet. A 



/•tom O. /’ uthsttm anJ T. ton Lufikt, '* Ha albth " 


Fit;. I. CORNICE OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER 
Fig. 2. ARCHITRAVE OF THE COLONNADE IN THE GREAT COURT 

sister block is still lying in the quarry on the outskirts of the 
town. 

Aside from the huge size of the stone blocks in the walls and 
the colossal magnitude of the pillars, it is the wealth of detail in 
ornamentation and the figure work in the friezes that constitute 
a feature of the surviving group of buildings. The decorations 
comprise wheat and poppies (emblems of life and death), winged 
genii lifting a veil and cupids with bows and arrows or mounted 
on dragons and dolphins. Vines and garlands adorn the door¬ 
steps. Geometrical figures, interspersed with foliage, and busts 
of emperors or deities, cover the ceiling. The portals of the 
temple of Atargatis are especially rich in foliage and fine figure 
work. 


1 Thiersch, pp. 20 seq. 
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Some 300 yards from the acropolis is a circular temple of the 
late imperial age attributed to Venus or Fortuna (goddess of 
fate). Its medieval transformation into a chapel dedicated to 
St. Barbara insured its preservation. It stands in the midst of 
the present town. 

Cities of a variety of types existed side by side in South 
Syria. There were the old Philistine cities along the coast — 
Gaza and its suburb Anthedon, 1 Ascalon, Jaffa and Acre — all 
of which by this time had become Hellenized. Jaffa, according 
to Strabo, 2 was a notorious haunt for robber chiefs. Then came 
the Jewish foundations of the Herodian family: Caesarea on 
the sea, Sebastc, Tiberias 3 and Caesarea Philippi. 4 These were 
followed by a few Roman colonies, one of which was Ncapolis 
(new town), Shcchcm of the Old Testament. 5 In the course of 
the Jewish war the Jews of this city, then called Scythopolis, 
turned against their own people and sided with the Romans, 
two of whose legions spent a winter there. 6 The city was subse¬ 
quently laid waste by the insurgent Jews. 7 After the war 
Vespasian, whose pracnomen was Flavius, rebuilt the city, 
which was then named in his honour Flavia Ncapolis. The 
name persists in present-day Nabulus. Ncapolis was the birth¬ 
place of Justin Martyr, 8 an early Father of the Church credited 
with the opening of the first Christian school at Rome, where he 
is said to have been scourged to death about A.D. 165. 

Vespasian built another city, Emmaus, in which he located 
800 veterans. 9 This is the Emmaus of Luke (24: 13), seven 
miles north-west of Jerusalem on the Roman road 10 and should 
be distinguished from Emmaus, now 'Amwas, twenty miles 
north-west of Jerusalem." In the Hawran district Philippopolis 
provides an example of the elevation of a village to the rank of a 
city. Originally an insignificant village in the neighbourhood of 
Bostra, Philippopolis was exalted into a city in A.D. 244 by 


1 Its name \vns changed by Herod Jo Grippius; Josephus, . intiquities , Uk. 

XIII, eh. 13, § 3. Pliny, Uk. \ , ch. 14, wrongly places it inland. The ancient name 

survives in Khirbat Tida ; Abel, vol. ii, p. 200. 

Bk. XV I, ch. 2, § 28. ) Sec nbovc, p. 284. 

« Sec above, p. 242, n. 2. j S ce above, p. 198. 

6 Josephus, War, Uk. II, ch. IS, §§ 3-4. 

7 Josephus, War, IJk. II, ch. 18, § 1. 

• See below, p. 336. ’ Josephus, War, Bk. VII, ch. 66. 

Either present-day Kubaybah or its neighbour Qaluniyah (cobnia). 

" 1 Macc. 3:40; 9:50; Josephus, liar, Uk. II, ch. 20,84. 
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Philip the Arab, who was born in it. That year marked his 
accession to the throne of the Caesars. The citv was also 
augmented by a new element, Italian colonists, and became 
itself a Roman colony. It is the Shahbah of Arab geographers.' 

In the interior the league of “ ten cities ”, the Decapolis, 
continued in existence. Pliny 2 enumerates the cities and refers 
to the “ region of Decapolis ”, which evidently began where 



THE ROMAN TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF (IERASA 
End of second or early third century 


Esdraclon opened into the Jordan valley and expanded east¬ 
ward. I he region was dominated by these cities, whose number 
varied from time to time. Ptolemy lists Beth-shean, Pella, 3 
Dion, 4 Gerasa, 5 Philadelphia, 6 Gadara, Raphana, 7 Kanatha 
(Canatha), 8 Hippos 9 and Damascus. Other towns were later 

1 Yaqut, vol. iii, p. 339; Dussaud, Topographic, p. 368; Abel, vol. ii, p. 184. 

2 Bk. V, ch. 16. i Sec above, p. 252; below, p. 414. 

4 After a Macedonian town; present-day Tell al-Ash'ari, between Hippos and 
Kanatha east of Lake Tiberias; Abel, vol. ii, p. 306. * Sec above, p. 252. 

6 Rabbath Amnion, present-day 'Amman; see above, p. 253. 

7 Al-Rafah in Hawran. 

* Qanawat, south-east of Raphana. 

9 Qal'at al-Hi$n on the east side of Lake Tiberias. 
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added, swelling the number to eighteen. Under the Romans 
Beth-shcan, which lay on the west side of the Jordan, held the 
primacy over her sisters, all of which lay to the east of the 
Jordan. 1 Basilides the Younger, a philosopher and teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, was born in Bcth-shean. Another distin¬ 
guished city of the Dccapolis was Gerasa, 2 now Jarash, thirty- 
seven miles south-east of Lake Tiberias and thirty-two miles 
south-east of Gadara. Its recent excavation reveals the Greek 
plan of the city with theatres, temples, stadium, forum and 
colonnades, most of which date from the late first or second 
Christian century. The imposing ruins, like those of Petra, 
Palmyra and Heliopolis, are among the most conspicuous from 
Roman Syria. Multitudes from the Dccapolis followed Jesus in 
his early ministry.-’ 


1 Howe, Topography and History o) firth-Shan, p. 46. 

2 See above, p. 252. J Matt. 4 : 25. 
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ROMAN Syria, which distinguished itself in the domain of 
entertainment and produced the heroes of the circus and theatre, 1 
fell short of its neighbour Egypt — with its Alexandrian library 
and school — in intellectual performance. As was to be ex¬ 
pected, several of the early literary productions were stories of 
lovers, robbers, soothsayers and travellers that proved to be of 
no permanent value. With the exception of that of Probus, the 
Latin philologist and critic of Berytus, hardly any Syrian con¬ 
tribution to Latin literature was of special significance. Antioch, 
the richest and largest city of Roman Asia and the third greatest 
in the empire, offers no prominent author's name. 

Marcus Valerius Probus flourished in the second half of the 
first Christian century. He began his career as a soldier but 
later devoted his entire attention to the study of the classical 
literature of Rome. There he settled and produced critical 
versions of Vergil, Horace and other major poets. He thereby 
laid the foundation for the classicism of the later imperial period 
and was ranked among the greatest Latin philologists. 2 

The Syrian contribution to Greek literature was much more History 
significant. Our principal authority for the history of Syria 
under the early empire is a Greek work by a Jewish historian. 

This was Josephus, born at Jerusalem about A.D. 37, author of 
Antiquities of the Jews and The Jewish IVar . 3 Josephus claimed 
descent through his mother from the Maccabees. As a young 
man he went to Rome to plead before Nero the cause of some 
priests of his co-religionists, and on his return he became a general 
in the Jewish army in its revolt against Roman suzerainty. He 

1 See above, pp. 301-2. 

1 Cf. “ Probus ”, Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, 
ed. Harry T. Peck (New York, 1897). 

* Josephus' works have been translated by William Whiston, new ed., 2 vols. 
(London, 1897) and revised by A. R. Shillcto, 5 vols. (London, 1890-1900); also 
edited and translated by H. St. J. Thackeray et a!., 7 vols. (Ixmdon, 1926-43). 

3*9 
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was taken prisoner but Vespasian spared his life. Henceforth 
Josephus attached himself to the family of Vespasian and 
returned with Titus to Rome. There he assumed the name of 
Flavius as a dependant of the Flavians and composed the existing 
works. His Antiquities draws heavily upon the Old Testament 
in sketching the entire history of the Jews and deals in great 
detail with the later Maccabean and the Herodian reigns. The 
Jewish War, which was written originally in Aramaic, gives a 
detailed account of the fatal struggle with Rome of which he 
had been an eye-witness. The account is coloured by the 
author’s desire to gratify his imperial patrons. 

Other than Josephus there is hardly a notable name in 
Syrian historiography. Little is known of Philo of Bvblus (ca. 
A.r>. 61-141), grammarian and author of a work on Phoeni¬ 
cian religion, fragments of which have been preserved in 
Eusebius.' Equally unknown is Menander of Laodicea, a 
rhetorician who lived later (third century) and worked out some 
Phoenician chronicles. In the second half of the second century 
lived another somewhat mysterious writer Jamblichus (lam- 
blichus), who wrote a Babylonian history. As a young man he 
was taken by an Armenian king into his court and became 
familiar with the Babylonian language and Persian magic. 2 
Jamblichus says about himself that lie was a Syrian on both his 
father’s and mother’s sides. He did not become acquainted with 
Greek until a later period in his life. In addition to his history 
Jamblichus composed a love story in Greek which if not the 
earliest was at least one of the first productions of this kind in 
Greek literature. 

In the field of geography the most notable contribution was 
made by Marinus of Tyre, who flourished in the mid-second 
century. Marinus was the first to substitute maps mathe¬ 
matically drawn according to latitude and longitude for those 
merely based on itineraries. By assigning each geographical 
place its latitude and longitude Marinus helped end the uncer¬ 
tainty that had hitherto prevailed respecting their relative 
positions. He thus became the founder of scientific geography. 
Ptolemy 3 quotes him and even admits that he bases his entire 
work on that of Marinus. 

\ 

1 See above, p. 114. 2 Mommsen, vol. ii p. 124. 

} Geography, Bk. I, ch. 6, 
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Only one other worker in the scientific field arrests our 
attention, Archigenes the physician of Apamea. Archigenes 
practised in Rome under Trajan in the early second century. 
He is cited several times by Juvenal, 1 from which it appears that 
he was a favourite practitioner among the fashionable class in 
the capital, especially for mental diseases. Archigenes wrote a 
treatise on the pulse which was the subject of a commentary by 
Galen, and he left a number of disciples who for years maintained 
a respectable rank in the profession. 

A fellow-townsman of Marinus, Adrianus, was a rhetorician 
and philosopher. Rhetoric was then the branch of literary 
profession most in favour. Theoretically a rhetorician was the 
one to plead in court and to teach the art of pleading. Practi¬ 
cally he was a lecturer who went from place to place displaying 
his ability as a speaker before educated audiences. Rhetoricians 
declaimed without conviction on a wide range of topics. 
Adrianus migrated from Tyre to Athens, where he held the 
chair of rhetoric. In his inaugural address to the Athenians 
“ hc dilated not on their wisdom but on his own, for he began by- 
announcing : ‘ Once again letters have come from Phoenicia ’ ”. 2 
As professor he performed his duties with great ostentation, 
wore expensive clothes, bedecked himself with gems and rode 
to his lectures in a carriage with silver-mounted bridles. The 
students referred to him as the Phoenician and some would try 
to imitate his accent. \\ hen in Athens Adrianus met Marcus 
Aurelius, who on his return to the capital invited Adrianus to 
his court. Adrianus was glad to quit Athens, where he had 
been tried and acquitted for the murder of a sophist who had 
insulted him. The emperor honoured the rhetorician with his 
friendship ; he even condescended to set the thesis of a declama¬ 
tion for him. Aurelius’ successor, Commodus, appointed him 
his private secretary. 

A pupil of Adrianus who like him received imperial con¬ 
sideration was Antipater of Hierapolis. In his orations, both 
extempore and written, Antipater showed no superiority over 
his contemporaries, but in the art of letter writing he excelled. 
That was why Severus chose him for private secretary. 3 He 

' Satura, No. 6, 1 . 236; No. 13, 1 . 98; No. 14, 1 . 252. 

* Philostralus und Eunapius, The Lives of the Sophists , cd. and tr. Wilmer C. 
Wright (London, 1922), p. 227. 

1 Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 269. 


Rhetori¬ 

cians 
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also appointed him preceptor for his two sons Caracalla and 
Geta, and when later (A.D. 212) Caracalla assassinated his own 
brother, Antipater wrote him a chiding letter lamenting that 
Caracalla now had " but one eye left and one hand " and that 
those whom the preceptor had taught “ to take up arms for one 
another had now “ taken them against one another 1 
Scverus had raised Antipater to the consular dignity and made 
him prefect of Bithynia. 1 here he showed himself too ready 
with the sword and was dismissed. He retired to his native 
town, where he is said to have died of voluntary starvation. 

A more engaging literary figure of the Antonine age was 
also a North Syrian, Lucian of Samosata, capital of Comma- 
gene. Lucian was born about A.D. 125. After practising law 
in Antioch and working as a “ ghost writer ” for speech makers 
there, he adopted the profession of a travelling lecturer and 
toured Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Italy and Gaul. In 
Gaul he temporarily occupied the chair of philosophy in a town 
with Greek culture before his return to his native land. 

Lucian was a Syrian, as lie took pains to point out in view 
of contemporary ethnic ignorance. Aramaic was his mother 
tongue ; but, like all cultured Syrians of the day, he was Greek 
educated. In an age when facilities for travel were greater than 
at any time till within the last hundred years or so, he familiar¬ 
ized himself with the most advanced regions of the empire. To 
the Syrian wanderlust he added Syrian versatility and fertility 
of imagination. Of the eighty-two works that have come down 
to us under his name, some of which are undoubtedly spurious, 
the most important are his Dialogues. His A True Story 2 is a 
lineal ancestor of Smdbad the Sailor,Gulliver's Travels and other 
progeny. His The Syrian Goddess J is our most important 
authority on the religion of Roman Syria in his time. 

Lucian s distinction in the history of letters lies in the fact 
that he was the first to employ dialogue between the dead as a 
vehicle of comedy and satire. In this he was imitated by de 
hontenellc, 4 Lord Lyttelton s and other moderns. Lucian uses 


1 1‘hilostratus and Eunapius, p. 271. 

‘ Ed. and Ir. A. M. Harmon in Lucian , vol. i (London, 1913), pp. 248-357. 

* Sec above, p. 173. rr 

.^Bernard )e Hovier de Fontcncllc; see his Nouvtaux Dialogues dts marls (Paris, 

* Gcor 8‘‘ Lyttelton ; sec his Dialogues of the Dead (London, 1760). 
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ridicule not only intensively but also extensively. Olympian 
deities, Greek philosophers, Roman aristocrats, religious 
fanatics, travellers, ill-balanced enthusiasts, all are in turn the 
victims of his caricature. Not even Homer, Hesiod or Herodotus 
receive any veneration from his pen. His destruction, however, 
is not followed by construction. The hero of his Icaro-Memppus] 
disgusted with the disputes and pretensions of the philosophers, 
resolves on a visit to the stars to determine the measure of 
correctness in philosophic theories. By the mechanical aid of a 
pair of wings Menippus first alights at the moon, whence he 
surveys the squabbles and passions of men. Thence he proceeds 
to Olympus and is presented to Zeus himself. Here he witnesses 
the manner in which prayers are received in heaven. They 
ascend by enormous holes and become audible to Zeus on 
removing the huge covers. Zeus turns out to be a partial judge, 
influenced by the size of the reward promised. Nevertheless, he 
pronounces judgment against the philosophers and threatens to 
destroy them all in four days. 

At an advanced age Lucian was appointed, perhaps by 
Commodus, procurator of Egypt, where presumably he died 
toward the close of the century. 

In the domain of philosophy, particularly of the Nco- Philosophy 
Platonic type, Syrian thinkers rendered no small contribution. 

This was in line with the Seleucid Syrian tradition. 1 Strabo 2 
was impressed by the distinguished philosophers in his time who 
were natives of Sidon and mentions two as fellow-students. At 
an earlier date the atomistic theory is said to have been formu¬ 
lated in that city. Tyre also kept up its philosophic reputation. 

Strabo 3 cites a Stoic philosopher among its natives by the name 
of Antipater. He is evidently the same Antipater described by 
Pliny 4 as a poet and reported as attacked with fever every year 
on his birthday. A better-known Tyrian philosopher was 
Maximus, who travelled extensively, visited Rome more than 
once and there resided in the time of Commodus. That he was 
a teacher of Marcus Aurelius has been disputed. Maximus was 
a sophist and rhetorician, rather than an original thinker. Like 
other Platonists he opposed God to matter and made demons play 
an intermediary role between God and man. In his forty-one sur- 


1 Scc alx>ve, pp. 254-6, 258-9. 
1 Loc. eit. 


1 Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 24. 
4 Bk. VII, ch. 52. 
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viving dissertations 1 he freely uses similes and poetical excerpts. 

Tyre was far outstripped by Apamea as a philosophic centre. 
In the Antonine age, probably under Marcus Aurelius, one of its 
sons, Numenius, became the real founder of Neo-Platonism. 
Plotinus, the Greek philosopher of Egypt, credited with that 
distinction, was properly accused of basing his teachings on those 
of this Apamean and of “ strutting around in his feathers ”. 2 
Numenius acquired his Greek education possibly at Alexandria. 
He sojourned in Athens and probably returned to Apamea to 
close his life. He was quoted on one hand by Porphyry, 
Jamblichus and other heathen philosophers and on the other 
by Clement of Alexandria, Origen and other Christian Fathers. 
He knew the Greek and Egyptian mysteries, but it was his 
knowledge of the Old Testament that distinguishes his writings 
from those of other philosophers. To him Moses was “ the 
prophet ” as Homer was " the poet Plato was the “ Greek 
Moses ”. He considered God as a cosmic triunity comprising 
three divinities: Father, Creator and Creature (the world). 3 

In the third century Apamea became the seat of a Neo- 
Platonic school of some importance founded by Acmelius under 
the patronage of Queen Zenobia of Palmyra. 4 Aemclius was an 
admirer and intellectual kinsman of Numenius. He was a pupil 
of Plotinus, the first to systematize the Neo-Platonic doctrine, 
and a master of Porphyry, one of the great Syrian votaries of 
Neo-Platonism. 

Porphyry was born in 233 in Batanaea. 5 He was educated 
at Tyre and later at Athens, where his teacher Longinus 6 
changed his Semitic name Melik (king) to the Greek Porphyrios 
(clad in royal purple). 7 The fame of Plotinus attracted him to 
Rome, where for six years he specialized on Neo-Platonism. 
He continued to reside and teach in Rome, where he died about 
301. While there he edited the master’s Enneads\ but for 
Porphyry, Plotinus might now be little more than a name. 

1 Ed. (Gr. and L.) Fred. Diibncr, Theophrasli Characteres (Paris, 1877), pp. 
1*177 ; (° r a critical study of Maximus consult Karl Meiser, Studien zu Moximos 
Tyrios (Munich, 1909). 

2 Kenneth S. Guthrie, Xumcmus of Apamea: The Fa/her of Neo-Platonism 

(London, 1917b P- 9 ^>- 1 Guthrie, p. 38. 4 Sec Mow, p. 399. 

5 Southern district of Hawran. The name is the Greek form of the ancient 
Dashan ; Smith, Historical Geography , p. 542 ; it is still traceable in al-Bathanlyah. 
For more on Batanaea consult Dussaud, Topographie , pp. 323 seq. 

6 See below, p. 399. 7 Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 355. 
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Porphyry was a prolific author in philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, 
mathematics, psychology, music and vegetarianism. He was 
the savant among the Neo-Platonists. In his teachings he 
ascribed reason to animals but did not extend the migration of 
human souls to their bodies. For the purification of the soul he 
demanded, more than Plotinus, certain ascetic practices, such as 
celibacy, abstinence from meat and absence from shows and 
amusements.' Most of his works, including a treatise against 
Christians, were publicly burned in 448 under Theodosius II. 

A pupil of Porphyry and follower of Plotinus was Jam- 
blichus 1 2 (lamblichus) of Chalcis, Code-Syria. Jamblichus 
deviated from the practice of his learned countrymen and 
resided in Syria throughout his life, making every year a trip 
to the hot springs of Gadara. 3 He died about A.D. 330. The 
admiration he enjoyed among his contemporaries 4 is not shared 
by modern scholars, who maintain that he established his 
reputation by magic and wonder working. By his pupils and 
later Neo-Platonists he was deified; thetos became his usual 
epithet. With his speculation in theology he united speculation 
in numbers to which, after the pattern of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
he ascribed a higher value than to scientific mathematics. 5 In 
his cosmology he shares with his school the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world. In his psychology he attempts more than 
Porphyry to keep for the soul her medial position between infra¬ 
human and superhuman beings, and he differs from Porphyry in 
not ascribing reason to animals. 

If Apamea made her mark in philosophy, Berytus made hers The law 
in jurisprudence, thanks to the school of Roman civil law which '' hf>o1 ° r 

-j , * j • . Berytus 

nourished in it from the early third to the mid-sixth century. 
Founded perhaps by Septimius Sevcrus 6 (193-21 ij — who was 
commemorated in Berytus by a temple and a statue — and 
promoted by his successor of the Syrian dynasty, this school was 


1 Consult Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophic dcr Grice hen , 3rd. ed. (Leipzig, 1881), 
vol. iii, pt. 2, pp. 636 77. 

2 Perhaps a descendant of the historian cited above, p. 320. 

J Mentioned in classical writings and the Talmud, these mineral springs (al* 
Hftmmah) arc today fully exploited. Abel, vol. i, pp. 154, 458; vol. ii, p. 19. 

4 Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 363. 

5 Zeller, p. 700. 

* Cf. Paul Collinet, Histoire de /’keole de Droit de Beyrouth (Paris, 1925), pp. 
16*25 I Henri Lammens, La Vie universitaire d Beyrouth sous les Romams et le Bos 
Empire (Cairo, 1921), p. 4. 
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not only the earliest renowned academy of its kind but one of 
the longest lived. A creation of Rome, it became and remained 
a creative intellectual centre in the Roman Empire. Other 
provincial schools existed later in Alexandria, Athens and other 
places but Bcrytus held the primacy throughout. Alexandria 
and Athens were more Greek than Roman ; Bcrytus was more 
Roman than Greek. Besides, Bcrytus was more fortunate in 
attracting a galaxy of brilliant students and professors who made 
of the academy a university and spread its fame far and wide. 
Legal training was then a prerequisite for holding a government 
office. 

The two names which shed lustre on the academy and which 
have been immortalized in the Justinian Code were those of 
Papinian and Ulpian. Justinian styled Bervtus “ the mother 
and nurse of the laws Papinian (Acmilius Papinianus) was 
evidently a native of Emesa. There is reason to think that he 
made his legal debut as a teacher at Bcrytus before he was 
invited by Scptimius Sevcrus, husband of Julia Domna of whom 
Papinian was a kinsman, to become his counsellor at Rome. 
After dismissing Papinian from office, Caracalla murdered his 
own brother Geta (A.D. 212) and ordered Papinian to be beheaded. 
He only rebuked the executioner for using an axe instead of a 
sword. 1 The reason for the execution is not clear ; but it is not 
difficult to see that such a tyrant could not tolerate the existence 
of so stern a monitor and so honest a man. Though he was only 
thirty-seven years old when executed, no Roman jurist be¬ 
queathed a richer heritage. No less than 595 excerpts from his 
writings were incorporated in Justinian's Digest, one of whose 
compilers, Anatolius, was another professor of law at Bcrytus. 
Papinian’s Responses formed part of the third year’s course of 
study in the law schools. A great sixteenth century commen¬ 
tator 2 considers Papinian the first of all lawyers who have been 
or are to be, and declares that no one ever surpassed him in legal 
knowledge and no one will ever equal him. Papinian’s erudition 
guided by intellectual honesty and integrity of character have 
made him the model of a true lawyer. 

Papinian had a rival in his fellow-countryman and successor 
Ulpian. Ulpian (Domitius Ulpianus) was a native of Tyre and 

" 1 Dio. Bk. LXXVIII, ch. l. § I; ch. 4 ,§i. 

1 Cujacius, Optra , vol. iv (Naples, 1722), cols. 3 B, 4 A-B. 
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taught in its northern neighbour Berytus. From his chair there 
he was called to the capital city of the civilized world to assist 
Papinian in the government of the empire in the name of the 
Syrian Caesars. Caracalla’s successor Elagabalus, who became 
emperor in 218, deprived Ulpian of his functions, but Alexander 
Severus on his accession in 222 reinstated him as imperial 
adviser. In this capacity he introduced judicial and other 
reforms which were not palatable to certain parties. In 228 he 
perished by the hands of soldiers who forced their way at night 
into the imperial palace, to which he had run for refuge, and 
killed him in the presence of the emperor and the emperor's 
mother. 1 

Ulpian lived longer and contributed more extensively than 
Papinian. The compilers of the Digest excerpted from his works 
about twenty-five hundred extracts, forming altogether one- 
third of the whole body. In the Theodosian Code compiled in 
438 for the Eastern Roman Empire all the writings of Ulpian 
and Papinian are pronounced authority for the judge. Ulpian’s 
style is easier and more perspicuous than Papinian’s. Through 
the copious extracts from their writings both jurists exercised 
abiding influence on the systems of Europe. 

Until the early fifth century Latin was the language of 
instruction in Berytus. 2 Then Greek was substituted. By that 
time Berytus had been drawn politically and intellectually from 
the orbit of Rome into that of Constantinople. Certain pieces 
of Syrian literature, written in barbarous Greek in the early 
Roman imperial period, however, have had a more enduring and 
wholesome influence than all the Greek and Latin classics put 
together. These were the Gospels and other early Christian 
writings. 

« Dio, Bk. LXXX.eh. i,§§ 13. 

2 For student life in Berytus see below, pp. 360-61. 
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In or about 4 B.r. 1 was born he who split history into two eras. 
The limelight was then on Rome, mistress of the world, and on 
the resplendent throne just set up by the august Caesar. That 
a carpenter’s son in a remote province of the empire should 
gather some followers around him, teach, preach, heal and be 
crucified for his convictions was of no concern to the historian. 
A younger contemporary historian, co-religionist and fellow- 
countryman of Jesus devotes to this “ wise man ” and “ doer of 
wonderful works ”, as he describes him, a brief paragraph which 
closes with this remark : “ And the tribe of Christians, so named 
from him, are not extinct at this day ”. 2 The only Latin 
historian who mentions " Christus ” 3 remarks in a casual way 
that he " had undergone the death penalty in the reign of 
Tiberius, by sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilatus This 
was in A.D. 28 or 29.* Those, however, who were closest to 
Jesus in Galilee and Judaea and knew him best became con¬ 
vinced that he was not an ordinary man but the Son of God. 
They readily changed their lives and, like him, did not hesitate 
to lay them down for their convictions. Some of them took 
pains to record the teachings and doings of their master. Hence 
the Gospels, our primary source for the life of Christ. That 
seemingly negligible new faith of a few Jewish peasants in a 
minor dependency of the great and highly civilized Roman 
Empire was destined to persist long after the empire, apparently 
stable and permanent, had fallen and passed into memory. It 

1 See above, p. 284. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XVIII, ch. 3, §3. The passage is considered 
spurious by some critics. 

1 Translation of I leb. mdshiah (anointed, Messiah), used as title of Jewish kings 
and hence of the promised future king. "Jesus” is Mellenizcd form of Joshua, 
developed from Jchoshua, Ileb. yehoshua (Jehovah is salvation). 

4 Tacitus, Bk. XV, ch. 44. 

5 Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, Bk. II, fixes a dnte that corresponds to 
March 23, 29. 
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outlived every other philosophy and creed of Rome and Greece. 

No extraordinary event in Christ’s life — virgin birth, astral 
association, miracle performance, crucifixion, descent to the 
underworld, reappearance, exaltation to heaven — lacks its 
parallel in earlier Near Eastern religious experience. Hardly a 
teaching of his was not anticipated by Hebrew prophets 1 or 
early Semitic teachers. But nowhere can one find such a con¬ 
centration of noble thoughts and such emphasis on lofty ideas, 
and at no time can one discover a character who so completely 
practised what he taught. Even the Golden Rule has an 
Assyrian parallel from the seventh pre-Christian century : “ As 
for him who doeth evil to thee, requite him with good ”. 2 Other 
sayings in the Gospels perpetuate older Aramaic, Hebraic or 
Canaanitc formulas. The Christmas message (Lk. 2:14) 
repeats the message of Aliyan Baal to 'Anat: 3 

Remove war from the earth ! 

Do away with passion ! 

Pour out peace over the earth. 

Loving consideration over the fields ! * 

The keynote of the new message was love, love of God and 
love of man. One love implied the other. God Himself is love. 
Through love the Christians reduced mankind to one family, all 
under one fatherhood. Thus a universal ideal was set by 
primitive Christianity against the provincial ideal that prevailed 
everywhere. The Greeks and Romans thought of humanity in 
terms of nationality. The Syrian Christians were the first to 
give the world an effective world outlook. Their appraisal of the 
world was not that of an asset to be treasured but of a liability. 
Their society had no worldly ambition. Throughout, the 
emphasis was on the duty of unselfish devotion to God and 
service to man, inward spirituality instead of ritualism and 
ceremony. 

None of the Hellenistic creeds had love as its basic philo¬ 
sophy. Only Stoicism strove in that direction. None taught 
that a redeeming deity was seeking even the lowest of mankind. 
None had a vital message for the poor and the outcast, the 

1 See above, p. 212. 

2 Samuel II. Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom (London, 1023), p. 90, 1 . 6. 

1 See above, p. 120. 

4 Albrecht Goetzc, 41 Peace on Karth ”, Bulletin , American Schools 0/ Oriental 
Research, No. 93 (1944), p. 20. 
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publican and the sinner. Hardly any heathen religion touched 
the inner springs of conduct and life. They were all concerned 
primarily with ritual. None established as effective an associa¬ 
tion between religion and morality or paid as much heed to the 
after-life. 

Christianity intimately related ethical living to religion. 
( harity then became an act of faith rather than an act of justice. 
For the maltreated and the unfortunate the new faith sought 
compensation in the hope of a future life. The next world 
would offer the delights denied by this world to the righteous. 
The Greeks and Romans accorded immortality only to him who 
was the benefactor of his people or who was initiated in some 
mystery religion. 

Thus in its ideology, ethics, eschatology and dogmatic 
certainty the new religion was evidently able to satisfy spiritual, 
intellectual and social demands which enlightened people every¬ 
where must have been making, but unsuccessfully, on their 
traditional religions. Then in its organization as an institution 
the church developed techniques that far surpassed anything the 
other religions had developed. Slowly but surely this Syrian 
religion worked its way into a position of spiritual predomi¬ 
nance. Through it Syrian culture consummated its third and 
greatest contribution to world progress.' The civilized world 
does not always appreciate that it was in the Christian literature 
of Syria that its highest idealism had its primary expression. 

I he rate of progress made by Christianity was slow at the 
beginning. Until the end of the first century Christianity must 
have looked to the average Roman citizen like an obscure 
Jewish sect, another one of the many philosophies that were 
spreading from the Near East. The nucleus of the early Christian 
assemblies was Jewish. The Emperor Domitian executed a 
cousin of his on a charge of atheism connected with | udaism, 1 im¬ 
plying, no doubt, Christianity. Not until the time of Trajan 3 was 
national attention drawn to the potentialities of the new religion. 
As Christianity issued its challenge to the older religions, both 
Greek and Latin writers fought the newcomer. To these writers 
the old faiths were associated with the past glories of national 
history. To the Romans in general they were symbols of 
imperial power. Besides, certain features of the new religion 

' Sec above, pp. 109, 216. > Dio, Bk. LXVII, ch. 14. > See below, p. 33a. 
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seemed alien to the Greco-Roman mind. The gap was finally 
bridged through the efforts of Paul and early Christian Fathers. 

By Hellenizing Christianity these early writers adapted it for 
world expansion. Paul knew Greek and Greek philosophy. He 
used philosophic expressions and terms and adopted points of 
view from the mystery religions. Thanks to the lead he gave, 
a reconciliation was effected between the Christian religion and 
Greek culture. Christianity was Hellenized before it became 
palatable to the Greco-Romans. Their national cults, it must be 
admitted, were tending in the direction of monotheism. The 
increase in travel and intercourse served to undermine loyalty 
to a host of local deities and to substitute a limited number of 
gods with a wider range of operation. The replacement of the 
republic by the monarchic system of government tended in the 
same direction. When one owes allegiance to one supreme 
ruler on earth, he finds it more natural to establish allegiance to 
one supreme ruler on high. All these circumstances worked in 
favour of Christianity; but before its triumph was assured, its 
devotees had to go through the fire of persecution. 

As polytheists the Greeks and Romans were on the whole Persecu 
tolerant in their attitude toward professors of other faiths. ,ion 
Indeed, they even went so far as to add continually new recruits 
to their pantheons. Even in the capital of the empire they 
tolerated the strange Egyptian worship and the Jewish rites and 
permitted the performance of dramas not only in Latin and 
Greek but in Hebrew, Phoenician and Aramaic. In religion 
their policy was “ live and let live As monotheists the Chris¬ 
tians could not compromise and were aggressive in their quest 
of new converts. Their early communities refrained from par¬ 
ticipation in the religious and public functions of their towns. 

Such an uncompromising attitude toward all heathen practices, 
coupled with an unceasing effort to win recruits, was bound to 
end in a clash. 

The first severe persecution was under Nero, occasioned by 
an accidental conflagration which in A.D. 64 destroyed the 
centre of Rome. The angry populace explained the fire as 
another of their emperor’s mad pranks. Terrified, Nero sought 
to shift the blame on the Christians in the capital and ordered 
their wholesale destruction. 1 Though local this persecution was 

1 Tacitus, Annates , Iik. XV, ch. 44 
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followed by sporadic outbreaks against Christians in the 
provinces. 1 About A.D. 68 Paul was condemned to death in 
Rome as a Christian in accordance with the Neronian decree. 2 
Peter evidently also suffered martyrdom 1 in Rome by crucifixion 
about the time of Paul's martyrdom by the sword. 4 Many others 
no doubt lost their lives. The fact that Christians held them¬ 
selves aloot from other communities aroused suspicion and 
gossip against them. They provided the mob with a convenient 
scapegoat whenever an untoward happening befell the town or 
community. Provincial governors often visited punishment on 
their Christian subjects for membership in what they considered 
secret societies. 

The second severe persecution took place in A.D. 95 under 
Domitian. It was likewise local and directed particularly against 
the Jews with whom the Christians were still often confused by 
the Romans. Among those tried during this persecution were 
grandsons of Judas, brother of Christ, who were acquitted as 
“simple folk”.* In 112 Trajan decreed that Christians who 
refused to pay homage to the gods of the state and to the em¬ 
peror when challenged in court were to be punished as traitors. 
Of the state cults the worship of the emperor was the most 
vigorous and widespread. Established by Augustus it became 
a visible expression of loyalty to the throne. Trajan’s decree 
made the Christians for the next two centuries virtual outlaws; 
on several occasions they were systematically sought and 
punished. In the third century as the empire began its down¬ 
ward course and the Christian church became secure in its 
upward march, the rulers sought to stamp out Christianity as a 
means of restoring the prestige of the state. In 250-51 Decius 
renewed the punishment of all those in the realm who refused to 
perform public acts of worship to the gods of the state. In 257-8 
Valerian not only required Christians to offer sacrifice publicly 
but forbade their reunions. Some, at least openly, abjured their 
faith. 

Diocletian was the author of the great persecution of the 
fourth century. His edict of February 303 decreed that their 
churches be razed, their books burned and all those of them 


' Cf. 1 Pel. 4: 1319. 1 Cf. 2 Tim. 4: 6-8. 

1 John 12: 1819. 4 Lactnntius, Bk. II. 

» Eusebius, Historia tcdesiastica , Bk. Ill, ch. 20, §§ 1-4. 
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in civil and military offices be dismissed. All kinds of penalties, 
short of execution, were ordered ; but even that was practised 
and on a large scale. Coming from one who had openly 
favoured the Christians, this edict was a surprise. Diocletian’s 
wife and daughter were supposedly Christians.' Evidently the 
security and prosperity that Christians enjoyed throughout the 
land aroused jealousy among the high officials and the heathen 
priesthood who filled the emperor's head with reports of alleged 
conspiracies and seditions. For ten years the persecution raged 
with unmitigated fury. Malicious ingenuity was strained to 
devise new means of torture. Eusebius 2 speaks of Christians in 
Arabia butchered with the axe and in Antioch roasted on grid¬ 
irons. He also reports cases of women who threw themselves 
into the Orontcs to escape rape. So many were those thus 
destroyed throughout the empire that the imperial executioners 
at last erected a triumphal column bearing the boastful in¬ 
scription that they had extinguished the Christian name and 
superstition and restored the worship of the gods to its former 
purity and splendour. A few years later, Christianity was 
adopted under Constantine as the official religion of the state. 
Diocletian’s was the last persecution under the empire of Rome. 

When Christianity made its bid for world dominance, it had Mystery 
for rivals other religions of Oriental origin, chief among which rcl ' K,,,ns 
were the mystery cults. Originally vegetation deities, several 
mystery gods were by this time fully Hellenizcd and adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans. One of the earliest among such 
deities was Dionysus, 3 a wine god and a spirit of plant life in 
general. Pre-eminent among the female deities was the 
Egyptian Isis, whose cult was admitted by Caligula (ca . A.D. 40) 
among the official Roman cults. So popular did Isis worship 
become that in the first two Christian centuries it spread all over 
the empire. The goddess’ representation as nursing the infant 
god Horus became a model for the Christian Madonna. 

Youngest and most popular among the new mystery 
religions was that of Mithras, originally a Persian sun-god. 
Beginning as a Zoroastrian cult, Mithraism by the third Chris¬ 
tian century had found great favour, especially among Roman 
soldiers. To them the robust character of this religion, which 
pictured life as a constant struggle between a beneficent deity 

1 Lactantius, Bk. XV. 1 Bk. VIII, ch. 12, §§ 1, 2. » See above, p. 109. 
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and an evil power, held speeial appeal. For a time it looked like 
a toss-up between Christ and Mithras. 

One feature of mystery religions was their secret character. 
Participation was restricted to those who were initiated. The 
rite of initiation culminated in imparting the knowledge that 
the one thus privileged was saved. Salvation was sought by 
personal union with a divine saviour who had himself experi¬ 
enced life and death. 

Another feature of mystery religions was a freer exercise of 
personal emotion than the state and family cults would allow. 1 
Lacking the recognized authority of official creeds, the mystery 
religions resorted to new devices in order to win proselytes. 
Their ceremonies often had a “ rcvivalistic ”, even orgiastic, 
clement. Moreover, these religions promised a blissful state for 
those who went through the necessary probation. After death 
the initiated rose to the sphere of the divine and dwelt with the 
gods. In this and their theory of salvation these religions bore 
close resemblance to the Christian one and presented an appeal 
to which the Greco-Roman cults could furnish no adequate 
counter-attraction. 

Gnostic sects and mystery cults belonged to the same religious 
type. In both groups the central idea was gnosis, high know¬ 
ledge, spiritual enlightenment, offered to the elect whereby the 
soul might be delivered from its condition of bondage. Christian 
tradition makes Simon the sorcerer (Acts 8 : 9 seq.) the originator 
of the Gnostic movement. 

In Syria itself Christ had several rivals in the first two 
centuries. Most powerful among these was Hadad Rammanu, 
metamorphosed in the Hellenistic period into Zeus (or Jupiter) 
of Damascus, of Heliopolis and of Hicrapolis. His worship 
spread all over the empire. 2 His consort Atargatis was a rival of 
Isis and of the Virgin. Another Zeus or Jupiter was that of 
Dolichc, 3 who lived "where the iron grew”. Originally the 
Hittitc deity Ieshub, 4 Jupiter Dolichcnus succeeded in spread¬ 
ing his worship throughout the empire in the track of the Roman 

1 I rani Cumonl, its Religions orienla/es dans If fiaganisme romoin, 4th cd. 
(Pans, 1929). pp. 24 stq. 

1 Sec above, pp. 172, 308, 312. 

1 Ayntab (Gaziantcp); Dussaud, Tof>ograf>hit , p. 472 ; Franz Cumont, Eludes 
synennts (Paris, 1917), pp. 173 

4 See nl>ove, pp. 158 60. 
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sword. As in the case of other Oriental religions soldiers, slaves 
and merchants transported his cults to most of the European 
countries. His original devotees were ironsmiths, the best in 
Asia west of China. Wherever they found iron there the broken- 
up community of this deity set up their forges and practised their 
inherited techniques. Their god travelled with them. “ The 
Roman might conquer the Syrians ; but the Roman gods had in 
their own home yielded the field to those of Syria 

Organized Syrian Christianity had its first headquarters in Centres < 
Antioch. 2 The church of Antioch became in a special sense the 
mother of the churches established in gentile lands. From it amty 
Paul and other early propagators of the Christian faith set out 
on their missionary campaigns; to it they returned to report. 

After the destruction of its rival Jerusalem by the Romans in 
A.D. 70, 3 Antioch became the sole capital of Christendom. It 
exercised for some time a certain measure of jurisdiction over at 
least neighbouring sees. Its bishop in the fourth century was 
called metropolitan (archbishop). More than thirty councils of 
bishops (synods) were held in the city, the first of which was 
convened in 26 9* Antioch gave its name to a school of theology 
whose most brilliant representative was John Chrysostom 
(d. 407).* In opposition to the emotional, mystical trend in 
religion the school stressed the human clement and centred 
attention on the historical Christ. The language of the school 
was clearly Greek. 

From apostolic times both Greek and Aramaic were used in 
the worship. After Antioch’s rise to a position of leadership in 
the Greek-speaking part of Syria, Edessa began to rise to a 
corresponding position in the Aramaic (Syriac)-speaking world. 

This city was the earliest seat of Christianity in Mesopotamia. 6 
It was also the cradle of Syriac literature. The chief versions of 
the Syriac Bible were probably made in it late in the second 
century. 7 In the fourth and fifth centuries Christological con¬ 
troversies split Syrian Christianity into a number of divisions. 8 

Christianity owes no small measure of its success in expansion Church 
to a succession of authors, known as the Church Fathers, who 1 a,hcrs 
expounded and expanded the doctrines of the church. The 

1 Mommsen, Provinctt, vol. ii, p. 123. 1 Sec Mow, pp. 365, 373. 

> See Mow, p. 339. 4 Eusebius, Hk. VII, ch. 29. 

* See Mow, pp. 356-8. 6 Sec below, pp. 369-70. 

1 See Mow, p. 369. » Sec Mow, pp. 370-72. 
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earliest six arc designated Apostolic Fathers because during a 
part of their lives they were contemporary with the Apostles. 
One of these was a Syrian, Ignatius, “ the second after Peter to 
succeed to the bishopric of Antioch Tradition relates that 
when Trajan visited Antioch in 107 this prelate conducted him¬ 
self with such boldness in the imperial presence that he was sent 
to Rome to be executed in the amphitheatre by the fury of wild 
beasts. Of his various works seven genuine epistles remain. 

Of the Ante-Niecnc Fathers (a.U. 15-325), two prominent 
men had Syrian connections, Justin (the) Martyr and Origcn. 2 
Justin was born in Neapolis (Nabulus) about A.D. 100, but not of 
Samaritan parents. A zealous student of Platonic philosophy, 
he was eventually converted to Christianity as a result of a 
dialogue with a meek and venerable old man he met on the 
shore. The old man recommended the study of the Hebrew 
prophets and Christ. Justin was often referred to as the philo¬ 
sopher. He incorporated elements of the Platonic and Stoic 
philosophies into the Christian theology and fought Gnostic 
teaching. A Gnostic Christian contemporary of his, Marcion, 
distinguished between the God of the Old Testament and the 
God of the New Testament, and taught that Christ suffered 
only in appearance. From Rome the Marcionite heresy spread 
into Antioch and the rest of Syria. 

Addressing the Emperor Antoninus Pius, Justin had the 
audacity to declare: " So far as we are concerned we are con¬ 
vinced that we can suffer evil from no one unless we be convicted 
of being evil doers or proven to be men of base lives. As for 
you, kill us you can ; hurt us you cannot.” J Justin is credited 
with opening the first Christian school in Rome. There he 
was scourged and beheaded, perhaps under Marcus Aurelius, 
for refusing to offer sacrifice to the gods. He was canonized by 
the Western as well as the Eastern Church. His legendary 
grave at Tyre is still pointed out as that of the great magician 
Uriyanus. 

1 Eusebius, Bk. Ill, ch. 36. * Taught in Caesarea, died at Tyre, 253. 

* Justin, Apologia, I, § 2. 
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The penetration of Christianity into the farthest parts of the 
Roman Empire and its final triumph over all Greco-Roman 
cults and Oriental rivals was hut one phase of the Syrianizing 
process that was going on, the religious phase. The other phases 
were economic, social and political. Meantime, Romanizing 
processes were operating in the opposite direction. 

Romanization decreased as distance from Rome increased. Roman- 
In Syria there were too few Italian residents to act as foci for 
Latin culture. Those were mostly government officials who citizenship 
collected taxes, decided important lawsuits, attended games and 
festivals but continued to be treated as outsiders. But from the 
outset the emperors bestowed on native residents of such colonies 
as Berytus and Heliopolis Roman citizenship, which gave them 
a favoured position among the provincials. By grant or treaty 
other cities which were not colonies received citizenship or 
special privileges. Tyre, for instance, even enjoyed exemption 
from ordinary taxes. " Divide and rule ” was an ancient 
Roman political technique applied to prevent the different cities 
or communities from clubbing together against Rome. 

The policy of extending the Roman franchise to non-Italians 
was accelerated when Trajan, a native of Spain, was elevated to 
the throne of the Caesars. It reached its culmination in A.D. 212, 
when Caracalla issued his famous edict bestowing full citizen¬ 
ship on practically all free residents of the provinces. Hence¬ 
forth any Syrian became ipso jacto a Roman citizen and if 
qualified could hold the highest position in the state. In practice, 
however, the advantages were limited to social prestige and to 
certain economic benefits. The cry of Paul, “ I am a Roman 
citizen ’V “ I appeal unto Caesar ” 2 must have been reiterated by 
many a Syrian in those days. This, however, does not mean that 
the Syrians ceased to feel themselves Syrians. Hellenic civiliza- 
1 Cf. Acts 22 : 27. * Acts 25 : 11. 
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tion under the Roman aegis was on the right way toward the 
solution of the knotty problem of moulding a mass of different 
nationalities into a quasi-whole in the field of intellect and 
politics. The forgotten dream of Alexander — a partnership of 
victors and vanquished — seemed partially realized. 1 
Through From the beginning the Romans used non-Italians as 
service' auxiliaries. Gradually the legions themselves came to consist 
largely of natives. Members of the military force became auto¬ 
matically Roman citizens. Syrian soldiers in Roman units were 
stationed in various parts of the empire. When the third legion 
went to help establish Vespasian in Italy, its men saluted the 
rising sun " according to the Syrian custom ”. 2 The legion 
stationed in Numidia had a large proportion of Syrian veterans 
from Apamca, Damascus, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon and Tyre. 
Latin was the language of the army, and those of the Syrians 
who served in the western provinces showed by their inscriptions 
on their return that they could use it. Some of them adopted 
Roman names or at least praenomina. 

Latin was also the official language of the magistrates. The 
imperial edicts were issued in Latin but carried a Greek transla¬ 
tion. 3 Most of the local calendars gave way to the Roman one 
and the Roman system of weights and measures was generally 
adopted. 

Jewish Of the numerous Syrian communities the Jewish was the one 

that least responded to Romanizing stimuli. The aristocracy 
was already Hellenized. The Sadducees, who represented the 
aristocratic party and monopolized the offices, received support 
from Rome. The Pharisees, who represented the commonalty, 
adhered to strict orthodoxy and aimed at liberation. In ideology 
the Pharisees reach back to the Hasidim of the Maccabean age. 4 

Because of the strict monotheism of their religion the Jews 
had been treated since Pompey’s 5 days as a privileged com¬ 
munity. Under the emperors they were exempt from military 
service and the obligation of the imperial cult. They were not 
required to participate in the sacrificial worship of the Roman 
ruler. As they maintained their policy of exclusiveness and 
isolationism, they nourished their national feeling. This led to 

1 See above, p. 236. > Tacitus, Historiae, Bk. Ill, ch. 24 

1 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIV, ch. 12, § 5. 

4 Sec above, p. 245. J See above, p. 281. 
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clashes which broadened into a national rebellion in A.D. 66-70 
under Nero and in 132-4 under Hadrian. These two rebellions 
resulted in the final breach between Jews and Christians and in 
enduring disaster to the Jewish society. 

The suppression of the first rebellion was entrusted by Nero Tims 
to his general Vespasian, 1 who in 67-8 reduced the open country Jerusalem 
and isolated fortresses. 2 Jaffa was among the cities destroyed. 

The Roman army numbered 50,000 and met little resistance. 

As Vespasian was about to besiege Jerusalem, Nero died and he 
was elevated to the throne. The completion of the military task 
was entrusted to his son Titus, who pressed the siege against 
Jerusalem for five months ending in September 70. An idea of 
the tragic fate of the besieged may be gained from a description 
of a pact of mutual self-destruction as the Roman soldiers were 
storming the city. After destroying their own wives and chil¬ 
dren, everyone of them laid himself down, threw his arms around 
the butchered members of his family and offered his neck to the 
stroke of him who by lot executed that melancholy duty. The 
description comes from the pen of a historian who himself took 
part in this war : 3 

Husbands tenderly embraced their wives, and took their children 
into their arms, and clung to their parting kisses with tears in their 
eyes; but at the same time they carried out what they had resolved 
on, as if doing it with the hands of strangers, making their anticipation 
of the miseries they would suffer, if they fell into the hands of their 
enemies, their comfort for the necessity of this. . . . Miserable men 
indeed were they for the necessity they were in, to whom to slay their 
wives and children with their own hands seemed the lightest evil 
before them! 4 

The city was destroyed. The Temple was burned. This was 
the ornate temple built by Herod 5 on successive structures 
on the same site. So completely was the work done by Titus 
that the people forgot whether the Temple stood on the east or 
the west hill of Jerusalem. All attempts to reconstruct it from 
biblical description alone have failed. It is estimated that a 

' Dio, Ilk. LXIII, ch. 22, § 1. 

a Josephus, War, Bk. II, ch. 18, §§ 1, 3-4. 

’ See above, pp. 319 20. 

4 Josephus, War, Bk. VII, ch. 9, § I. The quotation is from the revised transla¬ 
tion of A. R. Shillcto (London, 1890). Cf. Dio, Bk. LXV, ch. 6, § 3. 

5 See above, p. 283. 
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million Jews perished in this war. Many of the captives were 
forced to fight each other or against wild beasts in an amphi¬ 
theatre. 1 The remnants were denied access to their capital. 
In fact it was no more their capital. Judaea as a political 
state ceased to be. The Jews henceforth became what they 
remained until today, a homeless people. A Roman chapter 
in the history of the Diaspora was added to the Assyrian and 
Chaldaean ones. 

I he seven-branched candlestick was snatched by a Roman 
soldier from the burning Temple and carried in the triumphal 
procession which graced Titus’ return to the imperial capital. 2 
To this day a soldier holds it aloft on the arch erected near the 
Forum to commemorate the great victory. As for Judaism it 
decayed with the decay of its devotees. Its narrow national 
basis and certain features of its ritual were not favourable to its 
expansion. All attempts of Jewish scholars, beginning with 
I’hilo of Alexandria (fl. A.D. 40), to commend it to Greco-Roman 
mentality resulted in failure. 

One last throe of death was experienced when the Jewish 
banner of revolt was unfurled by a mysterious leader, Simon Bar 
Kokba } (Kochba), in A.D 132-5. Hadrian crushed the 
rebellion and turned Jerusalem into a Roman colony as Aclia 
Capitolina. 4 Aclius was his first name. He replaced the old 
Temple by one dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus. Dio 5 estimates 
that the number of villages destroyed was nine hundred and 
eighty-five and of the people slain five hundred and eighty 
thousand. 

Syrian The gates of Syrian influence at Rome were opened wide 

Rnni'c V *' w ^ cn toward the end of the second century the husband of a lady 
from Emcsa succeeded in enthroning himself in the seat of the 
Caesars. She was Julia Domna, daughter of a priest of Ela- 
gabal 6 at Emcsa. The husband was Scptimius Severus, com¬ 
mander of a legion in Syria. The marriage took place about 
A.D. 187. 

1 See above, p. 309. 

2 See above, p. 189. 

1 Aramaic for " son of the star”, with probable reference to Num. 24: 17. 
After his defeat the Jews called him Bar Koziba, " son of lies 

4 Eusebius, Bk. IV, ch. 5 ; cf. Dio, Bk. LXIX, ch. 12, where the erection of the 
Roman colony is made the cause, rather than the result, of the war. 

* Bk. LXIX, ch. 14, § 1. 

6 On etymology of this word see above, p. 308, n. 3. 
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Septimius was born in Leptis (modern Labdah in Tripoli), a 
Phoenician colony in Africa. He was the only Roman emperor 
in history who hailed from that continent. Latin to him was a 
foreign tongue, which he spoke with an accent all his life. His 
language was Punic, not radically 
different from Aramaic, the lan¬ 
guage of his wife. Septimius 
elevated himself to the throne in 
193/ and by a spurious and post¬ 
humous adoption he affiliated 
himself through Marcus Aurelius 
to the Antonines. 

The queen is described as of 
great beauty, intellectual power 
and political and literary ability. 

She received the title of Augusta 
and collaborated with her hus¬ 
band in the conduct of the affairs 
of the state. The chief counsellor 
was her relative, the eminent 
jurisconsult Papinian. 1 2 On the 
death of her husband on the 
battlefield in Britain (A.D. 211) 
she did not cease to wield control 
over her two sons Caracalla and 
Gcta, who succeeded their father portrait BUST OF JULIA 
as co-emperors. DOMNA SHOWING HER 

Caracalla’s real name was WAVY HAIR 

Bassianus, after that of his 

maternal grandfather. This nickname he acquired from a kind 
of Gallic cloak which he introduced. 3 He was himself born in 
Lyons, Gaul. The two brothers bore toward each other from 
infancy the most inveterate hatred. Now Caracalla, the elder 
of the two, sought to make himself sole ruler, and to this end he 
had his brother Gcta assassinated in his mother’s arms in her 
own apartment, to which Geta had been invited under pretence 
of an attempt at reconciliation. Julia herself received a wound 

1 For his contest with Niger and other rivals consult Herodian, Historiarum , 
Bk. Ill, chs. 1 seq. 

2 See above, p. 326. 



> Dio, Bk. LXXIX, ch. 3, §3. 
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in her hand trying to shield her son.' That was in 112, the year 
in which Caracalla extended Roman citizenship to all free 
provincials. He was then twenty-three years old, one year the 
senior of his brother. Thereafter the wretched empress-mother 
“ was doomed to weep over the death of one of her sons, and 
over the life of the other ”. 2 

Having started on a career of bloodshed, Caracalla did not 
know where to stop. All those considered partisans of his 
brother and others were slaughtered, some twenty thousand 
in all. Among the victims was Papinian, who had adorned 
the court of his father. Caracalla ruled by the sword and 
admired Hannibal, statues of whom he set up in different 
places. 3 He demanded of the senate that he himself be en¬ 
rolled among the gods. A contemporary historian has this 
appreciation of Caracalla : 

Antoninus belonged to three races; and he possessed none of their 
virtues at all, but combined in himself all their vices; the fickleness, 
cowardice, and recklessness of Gaul were his, the harshness and 
cruelty of Africa, and the craftiness of Syria, whence lie was sprung 
on his mother’s side. 4 

Amidst this orgy his mother stood helpless. She dared not 
even shed a tear over her murdered son. Caracalla put her in 
charge of his correspondence and the state papers and her salon 
included, besides Papinian and his successor Ulpian, the bio¬ 
grapher of Greek historians, Diogenes Laertius, 5 the historian 
and government official Dio Cassius and the sophist Philo- 
stratus, the works of all three of whom have been referred to in 
this history. 1 he great Greek physician Galen was also a mem¬ 
ber of this circle which centred on the charm and versatility of a 
Syrian lady of low origin. Her father’s Latin name Bassianus 
meant low ; while hers, Domna, meant lady, mistress. Such 
display of feminine traits was rare among real Roman matrons. 

1 I)io, Bk. LXXVIII, ch. 2, §§ 3.4. 

1 Edward Gibbon. The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , 
cu. J. B. Bury, vol. i (London, 1S98), p. 141. 

1 On his contribution to the great temple in Heliopolis sec above, p. 311. 

4 Dio, Bk. LXXVIII, ch. 6, § 1. The quotation is from the translation of Ernest 
Cary (London. 1927). vol. ix, p. 291. Modern critical scholars believe Dio painted 
Laracal a black chiclly because he did not kowtow to the senate, although the 
senate then was quite incompetent. 

* So called from Laertes in Cilicia, mentioned by Strabo, Bk. XIV, ch. 5, § 3. 
r.xact site still undetermined. 
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Julia is represented by several historians as of loose morals, but 
Dio reports no scandals. 

W hen the news of her son's murder by the instigation of 
Macrinus at Edessa (a.D. 217) came to her, Julia chanced to be 
in Antioch. Macrinus was the prefect of the praetorians and 
became his successor. She attempted suicide by starvation not 
because of grief over her hated son but because she could not 
countenance retirement to private life after “ she had hoped to 
become sole ruler and make herself the equal of Semiramis and 
Nitocris, 1 inasmuch as she came in a sense from the same 
parts as they ”. 2 Her repeated attempts to commit suicide 
were at last successful and her body was taken to Rome for 
burial. 

Julia Domna s work was carried on by her younger and abler 
sister Julia Maesa. 3 Maesa was born at Emesa, and after the 
marriage of her sister moved to Rome. There she lived at the 
court until the assassination of her nephew Caracalla. Endowed 
with remarkable force and political sagacity and possessed of 
great wealth, she plotted successfully for the overthrow of 
Macrinus and the enthroning of her grandson Elagabalus. 4 
Her husband was a rich Roman who held the chief command in 
several provinces and rose to the consulship in A.D. 209. Ela¬ 
gabalus father was a Syrian from Apamea, but the boy is stated 
to have been born at Emesa, where he inherited the priesthood. 
The Syrian army supported the fourtccn-year-old great-nephew 

m ‘ ,ht ‘ deeds ascribed to these ladies by the ancients consult Herodotus, 
Bk. I, rhs 184 6. 

1 Dio, Bk. LXXIX.rh. 23, §3. 

5 Fein. of Macsius, an ancient Roman name. 

4 His original name was Bassianus after his great grandfather. Following is the 
genealogical table of the Syrian dynasty : 


Julius Bassianus of Emesa 


I. Seitimius Severus + Julia Dornna 
(a.d. 193-211) 


I 


I 

Julia Maesa + Julius Avitus 




2 Caracalla (211-17) 2. Gkta (211-12) 


I 


I 


Varius Avitus^ Julia Soaemis (Suhaymah ?) Julia Mamaca I- Gessius Mnrcianus 
3. Elacabalus (218-22) 4. Alexander Severus (222-35) 
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of Domna and Macrinus was defeated and killed at Antioch in 
A.D. 218. 

The Syrian The priest-emperor entered Rome triumphantly with the 
sacred black stone of Emesa in his chariot. This was the emblem 
m Rome of his Emesene Baal, the sun-god whose name he bore. It was 
originally enshrined in the magnificent temple of Emesa, which 
was ornamented with gold, silver and jewels 1 and which enjoyed 
a general right of asylum. The worship of the Syrian deity now 
became supreme in the Roman world. The ritual introduced 
along with it was most gorgeous, attended by costly sacrifices on 
altars loaded with perfumes over which rich wines were poured 
to mingle with the blood of the victims. To his many titles the 
emperor added a new one, “ the most exalted priest of the un¬ 
conquered Sun-God Elagabalus ”. As for his rule it was but a 
continuation of that of his cousin — a scries of acts of debauchery 
and extravagant folly. His grandmother conducted the 
government, and when she sensed the imminence of his downfall 
she persuaded him to adopt her other grandson Alexander 
Severus 2 and nominate him his successor. In A.D. 122 Ela¬ 
gabalus was murdered by the praetorians, and Alexander 
succeeded. 

Alexander was then a lad, thirteen years old. His father was 
a Syrian of rank, native of Arka ('Arqah). 3 His mother, a 
widow like her sister, was proclaimed Augusta and exercised the 
power of a regent. Alexander was the last and best of this 
Syrian dynasty. He restored to their original homes the 
religious curiosities and sacred stones which his predecessor had 
installed in Rome, forbade the worship of himself while alive and 
set up in his private oratory busts of Zoroaster, Abraham and 
Christ. His mother attended the lectures of the theologian 
Origen. He put down court luxury, lightened taxes, raised the 
standard of the coinage and encouraged art and science; but 
he did not have enough self-reliance to emancipate himself 
from maternal tutelage. Nor could he curb the licence of the 
military caste. In one mutiny his counsellor and praetorian 
prefect Ulpian was sacrificed. In another Dio Cassius lost his 
command. 

1 Hcrodian, Bk. V, ch. 5. 

1 Original nnme Alcxianus Bassianus; Hcrodian, Bk. V, ch. 5. 

* Dio, Bk. LXXIX, ch. 30, § 3. On 'Arqah see above, p. 71, n. 4. 
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In 233 Alexander celebrated at Rome a triumph over the 
Persians, from whom he had recovered Mesopotamia. A 
revival of nationalism was now bestirring these people under 
a new leader Artaxerxes, founder of the Sasanid dynasty 
(A.D. 227) on the ruins of the Parthian.' Called to face an inva¬ 
sion in Gaul by German tribes, Alexander lost his life in 235 
in a mutiny in which his mother too was slain. 

About a decade later Rome saw another Syrian enthroned, Philip. 
Philip the Arab. Born in a small village in Hawran, 2 Philip Arftb 



Tht Amt man Xumumalic Scatty 

A COIN OF PHILIP THE ARAB 


Obverse and reverse of a bronze coin of Heliopolis (Ba'labakk)struck in the name 
of Philip the Arab, a.d. 244-g. The reverse presents a front and side view of the 
temple of Jupiter Iieliopolitanus 

was a praetorian prefect when his predecessor fighting the 
Persians was murdered and he was hailed by the soldiers as his 
successor. The choice was ratified by the senate in 244. This 
Syrian emperor did not render his name odious by any tyrannical 
abuse of power, but the recollection of the foul means he used 
to accomplish the ruin of his beloved predecessor was never 
forgotten. His campaigns against tribes on the lower Danube 
gained for him the title of Germanicus Maximus. It fell to the 
lot of this Arab Syrian to preside in A.D. 248 at the ceremonies 
commemorating the thousandth birthday of the Eternal City. 
The games and other events were conducted with great splendour. 
The emperor was considered pro-Christian, if not fully Christian, 
and certain letters are said to have been addressed by Origcn to 
him and to the empress. 3 Even so, he left no impress on the 
church, and historians unite in making Constantine the first 
Christian emperor. In 249 he suffered the same fate that befell 

1 Dio, Bk. LXXX, ch. 3, §§ 1-4; Hcrodian, Bk. VI, ch. 2. 

2 See above, pp. 316*17. 

> Kusebius, Bk. VI, chs. 34, 36, 39. 
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many other emperors of this period, violent death at the hands of 
mutinous troops His successor is said to have imported lions 
from Africa and let them loose in the Syrian Desert to the dis- 
comfort of its unruly denizens. 

11Syrian economic penetration in the Latin provinces was 
manifest in the number of settlements whose history can be 
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BAS-RELIEF OF A STONE SARCOPHAGUS SHOWING A SAILING 

MERCHANT SHIP 


In the waves arc seen leaping dolphins and fish. Though carved in the second 
C hristi.m century the ship retains the main features of an ancient Phoenician one. 
Now in the National Museum, Beirut 


traced from the beginning to the end of the empire. Especially 
in the second and third centuries was a veritable colonization of 
the Mediterranean world undertaken by the Syri, a term applied 
to all those from its eastern part. Syrian ships dotted the sea 
as in earlier days. 1 'hc old Phoenician traits of energy, adapt¬ 
ability, love of lucrative trade and ability to make bargains and 
close large and small deals were reactivated. “ Among all the 
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races of the Empire the most active in these mercantile ventures 
were the Syrians.” 1 

Syrian settlements, with their economic, social and religious 
features, spread all along the coasts of the Mediterranean and 
followed inland the commercial highways and the courses of the 
great rivers. Among the islands Delos 1 and Sicily were seats 
of strong Syrian colonies. Of the Italian ports Naples and Ostia 
were especially favoured. By way of the Danube Syrian 
merchants reached Pannonia ; by way of the Rhone, Lyons. In 
Spain, Syrian business men had centres but in Gaul they were 
especially active. A late second century rescript discovered in 
Lebanon is addressed to sailors who had charge of the trans¬ 
portation of wheat. 3 A bilingual epitaph of the third century 
found in Gaul mentions a Syrian merchant from Kanatha 4 who 
owned two factories in the Rhone basin, where he imported 
goods from Aquitania. 5 His name was Thayyim (or Julian), 
son of Sa'd. 

As importers Syrian merchants monopolized a great deal of 
the trade of the Latin provinces with the Levant; as bankers 
they had no rivals. Wines, spices, grain, glassware, fabrics and 
jewelry were their chief commodities. Some of these com¬ 
modities served as models which native manufacturers and 
artisans gradually learned to imitate. Wherever Syrian 
merchants settled, there they established their temples. The 
Baal of Gaza was worshipped in Ostia ; that of Berytus, in 
places as far as Spain. The god of Berytus went by the name 
Baal Marqod 6 (Balmarcodes, the god of the dances) and his 
shrine has been found at Dayr al-Oal'ah (crowning a hill over¬ 
looking the city), some of the columns of which were recently 
used for building the Maronite cathedral in Beirut. In Puteoli 7 
stood altars on which two golden camels were offered by a 
worshipper to the Nabataean deity Dusares (Dushara). 8 Other 

1 Arthur E. R. Boak, A History oj Rome to 565 nv. cd. (New York, 1930), 
P- 3*9- 1 Sec above, p. 274. 

4 J. P. Waltzing, F.tude historique sur Us corporations profcssionneUes diet Us 

Remains (Louvain, 1899), vol. iii, No. 1961. « See above, p. 317. 

5 Cumont, Les Religions orientates dans le paganistne roniain, 4th cd., p. too. 

6 From the stem rdqad, to dance. Consult Georgius Kaibcl, Epigrammata 
graeca (Berlin, 1878), No. 835 ; Louis Jalabert, “ Inscriptions grccques et latines ”, 
Milanges de la facutti orientate (Beirut, 190b), vol. i, pp. 181-8. 

7 Sec above, p. 308. 

8 For the ruins of his temple at Si', I.Iawran, consult Howard C. Butler, Syria, 
Div, II, Sec. A (Leyden, 1919), pp. 385-90. 
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worshippers in this city offered a dedication to Jupiter of 
Heliopolis. While such dedications in the West are chiefly in 
Latin, one from Palmyrene settlers in Rome is in Aramaic 
addressed to the gods of Tadmur. 1 

As carriers of the Christian religion Syrian merchants, 
colonists, soldiers and slaves were no less enthusiastic than as 
carriers of pagan cults. Their influence on its development in 
the West was manifest in the direction of asceticism, monasticism 
and a more emotional form of worship. Devotion to the cross 
and its adoption as a religious emblem were other Christian 
elements introduced by Syrians into Europe. In Rome their 
colony was strong enough to furnish the church with a number 
of popes. 2 

1 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum f vol. vi (Berlin, 1876), No. 710. 

1 Louis Brchicr, Lcs Origines du crucifix dans Cart rcligicux [3rd cd.) (Paris. 
190S), pp. 50, 54 5, 59; see below, p. 4S4. 
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BYZANTINE SYRIA 


The third century, in which Syrian religious and economic The later 
penetration made its way through the Latin provinces at an 
accelerated pace, witnessed the end of one phase of the Greco- 
I.atin civilization and the initiation of another. The somewhat 
uniform type of culture which had hitherto characterized the 
empire was being disrupted. Its material basis was being under¬ 
mined by protracted civil wars and repeated foreign invasions. 

Its tottering intellectual and spiritual pillars were subjected 
to the onslaught of new waves of Christian ideas. The change 
was henceforth rapid and complete. A new cultural stage, the 
Byzantine, product of the union of Christianity and pagan 
Hellenism, was replacing the old. It had a Christian Greco- 
Oriental colour. Its centre was Constantinople. 

This city owes its name to Constantine, co-emperor in 306 Constantin- 
and sole emperor from 324 to 337. Founded by him on the site ^wcapltai 
of ancient Byzantium, where Europe meets Asia, it was dedicated 
as the new capital on May 11, 330. Its strategic geographic 
position gave it military and economic advantages and all these 
factors united to make the new city the natural centre about 
which the Eastern world could readily cluster. Soon the “ New 
Rome ” on the Bosphorus eclipsed the old Rome on the Tiber. 

The shift itself indicates a recognition of the preponderance 
of the Eastern half of the empire. Those provinces were now 
the richest in wealth and natural resources. The whole empire 
fronted in that direction. The major civilized state with which 
Rome was in constant antagonism, Persia, lay in the East. The 
centre of gravity in world affairs was again moving eastward. 

Prior to his foundation of a new capital for the state Con- ChrU- 
stantinc gave recognition to a new official religion. In his edict t n 1 “" 1,y ' ,he 
of Milan, issued in 313, he accorded complete toleration to the religion 
Christians in his domain. 1 In 325 he convened an ecumenical 

1 Eusebius, Bk. X, ch. 5. 
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council of all the bishops of the empire at Nicaca in Bithynia, 
Asia Minor. This was the first congress of its kind. In it 
Arianism 1 was condemned and the Christian faith was definitely 
codified in the Nicene Creed. 

The story of Constantine’s adoption of Christianity is prob¬ 
ably legendary. It relates that on his march in 312 against 
Rome, he beheld in the sky a brilliant cross with a Greek 
inscription proclaiming: “ By this conquer ”. 2 So much at 
least is certain : Constantine employed the cross as the imperial 
standard and with it advanced to victory against his competitor 
Maxentius. 3 Whether Constantine’s conversion was one of 
convenience or of conviction is of no historical consequence. 
The fact remains that under him Christianity, once an exotic 
and obscure cult, now became the official religion of the empire. 
If Greece had conquered the mind of the Romans, Syria now 
conquered their souls. 

By this time the most influential men in the empire had 
become followers of Christ, though the majority of the popula¬ 
tion, including Constantine’s foes, were still pagan. Discipline, 
organization, wealth and the driving power were on the side 
of the minority. Constantine’s mother Helena was a devout 
Christian. She undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where 
tradition credits her with the discovery of the true cross on the 
spot where the Church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands. There 
Constantine erected the first Christian church. The cult of the 
holy places introduced by the emperor and his mother acceler¬ 
ated the Christianizing of Syria. 

These two events in the reign of Constantine — the trans¬ 
ference of the capital from Rome to Constantinople and the 
official recognition of Christianity — mark out that reign as 
one of the most conspicuous landmarks in the history of Europe. 
I hey justify his title the Great. Christian in doctrine, Greek in 
language and Eastern in its orientation the new empire in¬ 
augurated by Constantine was to endure, with many vicissitudes, 

' An attempt to determine the relation of the Persons of the Trinity on n basis of 
distinction and subordination, maintaining that the Son is of a nature similar to — 
not the same as — the Father. Its tendency was toward the denial of the divinity 
of C hrist. The founder was Arius, who nourished at this time nt Alexandria. Arian 
missionaries converted the Goths, Lombards and other Germanic tribes. Consult 
Sozomenus, Historia ecctesiastica , Bk. I, chs. 20, 21. 

1 Cf. Sozomenus, Bk. I, eh. 5. 

1 Cf. Lnctantius, eh. 44 ; Eusebius, Bk. IX, eh. 9, § 2. 
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for about eleven centuries and a quarter. From the seventh 
century on it served as a bulwark against Islam. Finally, in 
1453, it succumbed under the onrush of the new champions of 
that religion, the Ottoman Turks. 

For a few years after the establishment of Constantinople the 
external and theoretical continuity of the empire was maintained. 
In practice, however, the two halves of the empire were separated 
more than once and ruled by different emperors. The final 
division came in 395 when Theodosius the Great died and his 
two sons Honorius and Arcadius succeeded, one over the West 
and the other over the East. Theodosius (379-95) was the last 
emperor of the united empire. Thenceforth there was a Roman 
Empire of the East, whose fortunes rose as those of its sister in 
the West declined. At last, in 476, Rome fell in consequence of 
the invasions of Germanic tribes. Theodosius won the title 
Great for his valiant stand against the Goths and for his support 
of orthodox Christianity. All the successors of Constantine, 
with the single exception of Julian (361-3), professed the 
Christian faith. 

Syria at the end of the fourth century was divided into 
several districts. Its northern part retained the name Syria and 
was split into two : Syria Prima, with Antioch as metropolis and 
Seleucia, Laodicea, Gabala (Jabalah), 1 Beroea (Aleppo) and 
Chalcis ad Belum as chief towns ; and Syria Secunda, having 
Apamea for its chief centre and Epiphania (Hamah), Arethusa 
(al-Rastan) and Larissa (Shayzar)asdepcndent towns. Phoenicia 
was likewise split into two : Phoenicia Prima, whose metropolis 
was Tyre and chief towns were Ptolemais (Acre), Sidon, Berytus, 
Byblus, Botrys, Tripoli, Arka and Aradus; and Phoenicia 
Secunda or Phoenicia ad Libanum, having Damascus for its 
capital and embracing the cities of Emesa, Heliopolis and 
Palmyra. The first Phoenicia was the historic, maritime one ; 
the second was an inland district with cities that never before 
belonged to either Phoenicia or Lebanon. Palestine was split 
into three : Palaestina Prima, whose chief city was Caesarea and 
which comprehended Jerusalem, Ncapolis (Nabulus), Joppa 
(Jaffa), Gaza, Ascalon and others; Palaestina Secunda, with 
Scythopolis (Baysan) for its capital and Gadara and Tiberias as 
chief towns ; Palaestina Tertia, whose chief city was Petra and 

1 See above, p. 126, n. 5. 
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which was formed out of the former province of Arabia. 

The division of the empire and the fragmentation of its 
Syrian province does not seem to have affected the domestic and 
foreign trade relations of Syria adversely. In the Byzantine 
period as in the earlier one Mediterranean trade was almost 
entirely in Syrian and Greek hands.' St. Jerome describes 
Syrian merchants as traversing the entire Roman world in the 
fourth century, prompted by their love of lucrative trade and 
defying all dangers. 2 Their settlements did not cease to flourish 
throughout the Mediterranean world. They could be found 
among other commercial centres in Rome, Naples, Carthage, 
Marseille and Bordeaux. They imported wines from Ascalon 
and Gaza, purple from Caesarea, woven fabrics from Tyre and 
Berytus, pistachios and sword blades from Damascus and 
embroidered stuffs from several towns. Embroidery was 
especially in demand for ecclesiastical use. 

An old commodity which now assumed new importance was 
silk, whose entire trade was controlled by Syrians. Tradition 
asserts that the eggs of silkworms from China were first intro¬ 
duced in bamboo tubes to Constantinople in the mid-sixth 
century (under Justinian) by monks, apparently Nestorians. 1 
But there is reason to believe that Syrians had some acquaint¬ 
ance, through wild silkworms, with sericulture long before this 
time. 4 The Chinese silk textures found their way via Petra into 
some Phoenician port, where they had to undergo the process 
of dyeing and of weaving, perhaps re-weaving before being 
rendered acceptable to the Roman market. Thus had the silk 
industry in Syria become linked with the purple industry. Both 
soon became a Byzantine state monopoly. 

From Arabia and India, Syria continued to import spices and 
other tropical products. In exchange Syria exported to these 
lands — as well as to China — glass, enamelled work and fine 
stuffs. We hear of a Syrian merchant in China as early as the 
third Christian century. 5 

As in the case of the modern Syrian emigrants, those of the 

1 J. I). Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (London, 1923), vol. ii, p. 316. 

1 Cumont, Religions orientates , p. ioo. 

1 Procopius, Bk. VIII, ch. 17, §§ 1*8; Bouchicr, p. 162. 

4 F. Mirth, China and the Roman Empire (Leipzig, 1885, reprinted in China, 
, 939 )» PP- 255-6; cf. above, pp. 92, 275. Consult Robert S. Lopez, '* Silk Industry 
in the Byzantine Empire ”, Speculum , vol. xx (1945), pp. 1-42. 

5 Hirth, p. 306. 
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Byzantine age as a rule became indefinitely domiciled in their 
lands of adoption. A few returned home accompanied with 
their foreign wives. Above the door of a mosque of a village 
now called Irntan 1 on the borders of the Syrian Desert, stands a 
Greek inscription, originally a Greek epitaph of the mid-fourth 
century, in memory of a Gallic wife from Rouen who died “ far 
from her native land ”. 2 The colony in Orleans felt so much at 
home that when in 585 King Gontrand entered the city they 
were among those who received him singing his praises “ in the 
language of the Syrians, the Latins and the Jews ”. 3 The Paris 
colony under the Merovingians, about 591 , was influential enough 
to elect one of its members, a merchant by the name of Eusebius, 
bishop over the city, and to control the ecclesiastical offices . 4 

The majority of Syrian emigrants were business men but 
some were slaves, soldiers, monks or artists. Syrian architects 
and sculptors at home were instrumental in the development of 
the late Hellenistic styles, usually termed Byzantine. As early 
as the second century architects from the Eastern provinces 
were employed in Rome . 5 The engineer who built for Trajan 
the bridge over the Danube during the second Dacian campaign 
was a Damascene, Apollodorus. He is the one who later de¬ 
signed, in commemoration of his patron’s victories, the forum 
of Trajan at Rome, with the temple, library and still-existing 
columns. The motif of mounting a statue on a colossal column 
was characteristically North Syrian. 

It is probable that artistic craftsmen from Syria were 
summoned to embellish the new capital, Ravenna, to which 
Honorius (395~4 2 3) removed his court to escape the dangers of 
the Germanic invasions. They remained there to teach their 
craft to native artists. They introduced their mosaic and other 
decorative motifs. In the fifth century Ravenna became the 
artistic capital of North Italy. Its school of art and architecture 
has been described as “ half-Syrian ”. 6 After Ravenna Venice 
became the representative of Eastern culture on Italian soil. 
I he city of Ravenna itself was also characterized as half- 

' Mothana (al-Muthanna), south-east of §alkhad in Hawrun ; Dussaud, Tofo- 
graphie, p. 355. 

1 Revue archcologique, vol. xxxix (1901), pp. 375-6. 

J Gregory of Tours, Historia* Franeorum , Bk. VIII, ch. 1. 

6 £ rC £ 0r & ? k - X I ch - 26 ‘ * Pliny, Epislulae ad Traianum, No. 40. 

O. M. Dalton, Bytantiue Art and Architecture (Oxford, 1911), pp. 8, 77. 
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Syrian. Syrian bishops were installed in it. A visitor from 
Gaul, to whom the Syrians must have been familiar figures in 
southern France, noted the presence of a Syrian who “ chants the 
Psalms There must have been many such deacons and monks. 

Confusion marked the intellectual life of Byzantine Syria in 
its early period. Polemics between Christian and non-Christian 
Greek and Latin writers were carried on for years after Con¬ 
stantine’s profession of the Christian faith. Neo-Platonism, 
whose most flourishing period covered the third century and the 
first decades of the fourth and whose two chief exponents were 
the Syrian Porphyry and Iamblichus, 2 was far from being dead. 
Church Fathers were inching their way to the front as leaders of 
thought. Sophists and rhetoricians were retreating though not 
quite disappearing. 

Most voluminous among the Syrian rhetoricians of the fourth 
century was Libanius (314-rtf. 393), a native of Antioch whose 
name suggests some Lebanese connection. After receiving his 
education at Antioch and Athens, Libanius set up a school of 
rhetoric at the new imperial capital. He also taught in Nicaea 
and Nicomedia, and at the age of forty returned to his native 
town, where for forty years he remained active as orator, teacher 
and statesman, honoured with the friendship of high officials 
and emperors. 

Libanius never bothered to study Latin, 3 despised Chris¬ 
tianity as an enemy of true culture and saw no good except in 
Hellenism. He was disappointed and pained when his most 
promising pupil in Antioch, the future Chrysostom, renounced 
the gods of Greece in favour of Christ. 4 Another student of his 
was Basil the Great (329-79), who studied under Libanius at 
cither Constantinople or Antioch and later became bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia and a champion of orthodoxy against 
Arianism. Libanius’ old age was saddened by bodily suffering 
caused by his being struck by lightning and by the decline of 
pagan learning which followed the lamented death, in 363, of 
his imperial admirer and patron Julian. 

Libanius’ extant writings, largely letters and orations, give 
us a vivid picture of the times and places in which he lived. 5 

1 Sidonius Apollinaris, Epislulae, Bk. I, No. 8. 1 See above, pp. 324-5. 

» Epislulae, No. 923, cf. No. 956. 4 Cf. Sozomcnus, Bk. VIII, ch. 2. 

5 Quoted above, p. 303. 
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They also open before us a small window through which we may 
gain a glimpse of the educational methods of the day. At 
Antioch courses extended over the winter and spring months ; 
summer was taken up with festive activities. Classes began 
early and lasted till noon. Some students were as young as 
sixteen. Higher education was in the hands of rhetoricians. 
As professors the rhetoricians were elected in the cities by the 
local senate, in the small towns by the communities at large. 
The rhetors taught, declaimed by way of example and were 
responsible for the discipline. In Antioch they were organized 
into three corporations, each with its own president. For their 
services the rhetors received pay from the cities and from the 
students. Greek classics formed the core of the curriculum. 
Latin was patronized only by those intent upon a government 
career. Logic was emphasized. Aristotle enjoyed a renaissance 
consequent upon his rediscovery by Porphyry. 

One of the correspondents of Libanius was Ammianus 
Marcellus (ca. 330-401), also an Antiochian. Born of a noble 
Greek family, Ammianus joined the army at an early age and 
attained high commands in a long and honourable career in 
Mesopotamia and Gaul. Late in life he wrote in Latin a 
continuation of Tacitus, of which only a part survives. In it he 
pays more than the usual attention to racial and personal 
character and to social institutions. Ammianus may be regarded 
as the last ancient writer in Latin really deserving the name of 
historian. In his attitude toward Christianity he was more 
tolerant than Libanius. Like Libanius he took infinite pride in 
his native city and country. Antioch was “ without a rival, so 
rich in imported and domestic commodities ” ; 1 Phoenicia, 
“ lying at the foot of Mount Libanus ”, was “ a region full of 
charm and beauty ” ; 1 Palestine was one “ abounding in 
cultivated and well kept lands ”; 3 and Roman Arabia, “ a 
land producing a rich variety of wares and studded with strong 
castles and fortresses ”, embraced among its great cities 
” Bostra, Gcrasa and Philadelphia ['Amman], all strongly 
defended by mighty walls ”. 4 

Thanks to the productivity of such authors as Libanius and 

■ Bk. XIV, ch. 8, § 7. » Bk. XIV, ch. 8, § 9. > Bk. XIV, ch. 8, § 11. 

* Bk. XIV, ch. 8, g 13. The works of Ammianus have been edited and trans¬ 
lated by John C. Rolfc, Ammianuj MwtlUwt, 3 vols. (London and Cambridge, 
Mass. 1935-8), 
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Ammianus, Antioch became the intellectual capital of North 
Syria. Both Arius and Nestorius 1 were educated in it. Lustre 
was added to it by the brilliant achievement of Christian orators 
and authors, chief among whom was John Chrysostom (347 
407 )- 

John was educated for the bar but soon forsook it for an 
ascetic life on a mount near the city. Could this have been the 
rugged Mount Silpius — rising to the south of Antioch — where 
a dim light has been kept in a grotto burning through the ages 
by the local community commemorating a Moslem saint ? 1 
His eloquent preaching in his native town was marked by a 
denunciation of laxity in morals and luxury in living. The rich 
were condemned for acquiring their riches by violence, deceit, 
monopoly and usury, and for their attitude of indifference to the 
cause of the under-privileged and poor. 3 His was a social 
message in an age of ecclcsiasticism and theology. So cele¬ 
brated for his talents as a preacher did he become, that he was 
chosen in 398 patriarch of Constantinople. 4 There he sold for 
the benefit of the needy the treasures collected by his pre¬ 
decessor and pursued the same line of preaching. He insisted 
that the infidelity of the husband was no less of an evil than 
that of the wife. He began “ sweeping the stairs from the 
top 

Such uncompromising insistence on moral and social reform 
was sure to bring him into conflict with the court. One of the 
potent enemies he made was the high-spirited Eudoxia, wife of 
Arcadius, whom John compared in a sermon to Herodias and to 
the setting up of whose statue near the great church he objected. 5 
Twice was he banished from the capital. Throughout he sus¬ 
tained himself with fortitude until his death on his way to exile 
at the extreme boundary of the empire, near the Caucasus. 
Forced to make long marches and exposed to the sun and the 
rains, he broke down and died on the way 6 His body was later 
translated to Constantinople and buried with great pomp. His 
fame as the greatest preacher of the early Church won him 
posthumously the epithet “ the golden mouth His sermons, 

1 See below, p. 371. 2 Habib al-Najjar. 

1 Sozomcnus, I 3 k. VIII, ch. 2. 4 Sozomcnus, Ilk. VIII, chs. 3, 5. 

* Sozomcnus, Bk. VIII, chs. 16, 20; Palladius, Dialogue de vita S. Joannis 
Chrysostomi . Bk. VIII. 

6 Sozomcnus, Bk. VIII, ch. 28; Palladius, Bk. XI. 
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full of more eloquence than learning, throw some light on the 
social life of his time. 1 He remains for all time one of the most 
remarkable teachers of Christian ethics that the church has 
produced. 2 * 

Another distinguished Church Father of the age was 
Eusebius (264 ca. 349), bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, the first 
great Church historian. Eusebius was born in Palestine, prob¬ 
ably in Caesarea itself, and educated at Antioch. In common 
with many contemporary bishops he at first espoused the cause 
of Arius; but at the historic Council of Nicaea, where Con¬ 
stantine assigned Eusebius the high office of opening the session, 
Eusebius condemned the hercsiarch. He delivered a pane¬ 
gyrical oration in honour of the emperor and sat at his right 
hand. Throughout his life Eusebius remained an intimate 
friend and ardent admirer of Constantine. Eusebius was one 
of the most learned men of the age. He produced several 
historical works, one of which, Ecclesiastical History , has been 
cited above. 1 In it he narrates in detail the rise of Christianity 
and its relation to the empire. 

Another historian of Caesarean birth was Procopius 4 (d. ca. 
563), principal historian for the eventful reign of Justinian (527— 
565). As a young man Procopius in 527 was appointed private 
secretary and legal adviser of the Roman general Bclisarius 5 
and hence accompanied him in all his campaigns in Asia, Africa 
and Italy. Justinian made him senator. At times Procopius 
writes as a Christian, at others as a devotee of the gods of 
Greece. What gives authority to the information in his history 
is that it is derived partly from oral testimony and largely from 
his own experience. 

Several Christian notables arc associated with southern 
Syria though not of Syrian nativity. Pre-eminent among these 
was St. Jerome (345-420). Jerome’s ascetic temperament led 

1 For a complete edition of his works consult Patrologia Graff a, cd. J.-P. Mignc, 
vols. xlvii-lxiv (Paris, 1862-3); for a translation of his homilies and letters, The 
Nictne and Post-Nictne Fathers oj the Christian Church, cd. Philip SchalT, scr. I, 
vols. ix-xiv (New York, 1889-90). 

1 His portrait in mosaic, hidden in the plaster wherewith the Turks covered it 
with other portraits centuries ago. was found on the wall of Santa Sophia in 1946. 

» Pp. 332, n. 5, 335, n. 4, 336, n. I, etc. 

4 Cited ubove, pp. 103, n. 1, etc. His works hive Wen edited nnd translated 
by II. U. Dewing, J'rocofnus, 7 vols. (London and Cambridge, Mass., 1914-40). 

* Sec below, p. 372. 
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him in 386 to a monastery in Bethlehem and thence to the 
Syrian Desert, where he spent five years of solitary life among the 
hermits. He was later instrumental in introducing monastic life 
into the West. A more significant contribution perhaps was his 
translation of the Bible into Latin, the Vulgate, which has ever 
since been used as the standard for the services in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Other than Caesarea, Gaza was the only southern city which 
kept its intellectual fire in this age. Jerusalem was still suffering 
from the havoc wrought by the Romans. Sozomcn (Sozomenus , 
the Greek ecclesiastical historian of the fifth century, was a native 
of a village Bethelia or Bethel, outside of Gaza. His parents 
were Christians and his writings show intimate familiarity with 
that city and its environs. He dedicated his history to Theo¬ 
dosius II (408-50). But the city owed its fame chiefly to the 
school of rhetoric which flourished about A.D. 500. The school 
drew its inspiration from Alexandria and occasionally exchanged 
teachers and students with Caesarea and other learned centres. 

A few of its professors were Neo-Platonists, but the majority 
styled themselves Christian sophists. Their productions in¬ 
cluded biblical commentaries and treatises against the Hellenes 
or Gentiles. On the whole the cities of the southern coast were 
less addicted to ecclesiastical controversy than Antioch and 
other cities of the north. 

Of all the cities of Byzantine Syria, Berytus was the only one ncryius as 
which vied with Antioch for intellectual leadership. This was * scicn,ific 
due to the fact that it housed the academy of law, 1 a science that 
was more assiduously cultivated than any other in the Byzantine 
period. 

I his institution reached its greatest development in the fifth 
century, when it attracted some of the finest young minds in the 
Byzantine Empire. The Constantinople school, founded in 425, 
offered no competition. The curriculum comprised science, 
geometry, rhetoric, Greek and Latin. It covered four years but 
Justinian, who ascended the throne in 527, added a fifth year. 
Students were exempt from military service until twenty-five 
years old. Many of the Christian bishops, saints and martyrs 
made their academic debut at Berytus. 

I he earliest allusion to the academy in the ecclesiastical 

1 Sec above, pp. 325-6. 

2 B 
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writings occurs in an oration by Gregory I haumaturgus 1 
(wonder worker) delivered about A.D. 240. Gregory came from 
Cappadocia to study first at Berytus and then at Caesarea in 
Palestine, where he was converted to Christianity by his teacher 
Origen. Another distinguished student was Pamphilus, him¬ 
self a native of Berytus and later bishop of this Caesarea, where 
he suffered martyrdom under Galerius in 309. Pamphilus 
counted among his pupils the distinguished historian Eusebius. 
So great was the student’s reverence for the teacher that Eusebius 
added to his own name Pamphilus. Gregory of Nazianzus (in 
Cappadocia), future bishop of Constantinople and saint, quit 
Athens about 356 in favour of Berytus in pursuit of his legal 
study. Even more famous was Sevcrus, Jacobite patriarch of 
Antioch (512-18), whose biography was written by his fellow- 
student Zacharias of Gaza. 2 

Interesting details of university life in such a cosmopolitan 
city as Berytus, lying on the confines of the East and the West, 
are preserved in Severus’ biography. I he entering students 
were evidently received by the older ones with ridicule, though 
not with actual ill-treatment, 3 in order to test their power of 
self-control — a sort of “ freshman hazing ” like that which 
has prevailed in American universities. Zacharias arrived in 
Berytus in the autumn of 487 or 488, one year after Sevcrus. 
Like all freshmen he was nervous when he first attended the class 
of the distinguished professor Leontius, but was well received by 
Severus and the older students. At the close of the exercises 
Zacharias, who was deeply religious, went to pray in the Church 
of the Resurrection. After that he met Sevcrus by the harbour 
and pleaded with him to attend church daily after the lectures, 
to avoid horse races and theatres and to abstain from drink 
and gambling, in which other students indulged. The future 
patriarch, who accompanied by slaves came to college from a 
rich family, assured his young friend that he was a law student 
and not a monk, but promised to do what he could. 

All class exercises were suspended Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday. 4 The evenings were free to enable the student to repeat 

1 The Works of Gregory Thautnaiurgus , Dionysius of Alexandria , and Arche • 
laus y tr. S. D. F. Salmond (Edinburgh, 1871), pp. 49-50. 

1 Edited in Syrinc (Greek original lost) and translated as Vie de SMre by 
M.*A. Kugcncr, in Patrologia Orientalis , vol. ii (Paris, 1907), pp. I- 11 5. 

* Zacharias, p. 47. « Zacharias, p. 52. 
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the work done in the daytime. Zacharias organized a Christian 
society which met every evening in the Church of the Resurrec¬ 
tion to study the works of Basil, Chrysostom and other Fathers. 
The cosmopolitan membership of the society indicates the large 
number of foreign students. The president was one Evagrius of 
Samosata, formerly a student at Antioch, where he was wounded 
in a disturbance. Evagrius fasted daily. He indulged in the 
luxury of a bath once a year on Easter eve. 1 Touched by these 
examples of asceticism, Scvcrus began to abstain from meat. 

In the meantime another student society was organized to 
promote interest in occultism. An Armenian, a Thessalonian, 
a Syrian from Heliopolis and an Egyptian from Thebes were 
the leading spirits. The Egyptian was enamoured of a woman 
who did not reciprocate his affections. It was consequently 
agreed that sacrifice of the Egyptian’s black slave would 
influence the demons and produce the coveted results. 2 As the 
rite was being performed in the circus at midnight, it was 
suddenly interrupted by passers-by. The frightened Negro 
escaped and reported his master. Search was made for the 
magic books, which were at last found stuffed in the lower part 
of the student’s chair and were committed to the flames. They 
were found full of strange names and pictures of demons, some 
attributed to Zoroaster. Further investigation revealed that 
even Professor Lconitus was implicated in similar illicit prac¬ 
tices. A court of inquiry, consisting of clergy and municipal 
officials, found Lconitus, together with others, guilty. Their 
books were burned and some of the accused fled the city. 

Bcrytus’ trouble with magic did not end there. A party of 
vagrant magicians arrived in the city and undertook in colla¬ 
boration with a student from Asia Minor and the connivance of 
two priests to excavate in the tombs of a church where they 
promised to unearth treasures hidden by Darius. To evoke the 
demons the help of the censer and other silver church objects was 
necessary. The ceremony was cut short by an earthquake and 
the priests were punished ; one of them by confinement in a 
monastery. 3 

Between 551 and 555 a series of earthquakes almost pulver¬ 
ized the cities of the Phoenician coast. Bcrytus had suffered a 
shock in 349 which partially destroyed it but evidently did not 
1 Zacharias, p. 56. * Zacharias, p. 58. » Zacharias, pp. 70-73. 
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arrest the progress of its university. This time, however, it was 
different. The city “ most beautiful, hitherto the ornament of 
Phoenicia, was then deprived of its beauty. Its famous master¬ 
pieces of architecture were thrown down, almost none were left 
standing. Only the foundations were spared. A large number 
of its inhabitants, native and foreign, perished under the 
ruins.” 1 The university professors moved to Sidon, where they 
offered their courses pending the reconstruction of their city and 
university. Just before dedication of the new university build¬ 
ings in 560 another calamity befell them, fire broke out and 
devoured every one of them. We hear no more of the university. 


Agutinas, Historiarum , Bk. II, § 15. 
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Byzantine Syria presents a different aspect from Roman 
Syria. It was on the whole a Christian land. In fact this is 
the only period in which Syria has been a fully Christian 
country. Sandwiched in between the pagan Roman and the 
Arab Moslem, the Byzantine period was therefore unique in 
Syrian annals. 

Not only was the country Christian but the age was an 
ecclesiastical age. The Church was its greatest institution ; the 
saints were its most revered heroes. From the fourth to the sixth 
centuries monks, priests, bishops, 1 nuns, anchorites, nourished 
as never before and as never after. Church buildings, chapels, 
basilicas, monasteries, all with a new style of architecture in¬ 
volving domes, bell towers and prominent crucifixes, dotted 
the land. Hermit caves 2 were enlarged or created. Pillars 
were erected on which stylites curiously enough lived and died. 
Pilgrimage boomed. Vows and prayers at tombs of saints were 
considered more efficacious than visits to physicians. Byzantine 
architectural remains and religious relics are today more 
numerous than those of all other ages together. 

Monasticism was a favoured way of life. Its ideals of Mon»«i. 
celibacy, poverty and obedience held wide appeal. With the cism 
decline of population, the waning of prosperity and the civil 
disturbances that marked the Roman period in the third and 
fourth centuries went a loss of confidence and faith in secular 
institutions. Christianity presented something supernatural 
and ultra-mundane, including a belief in spiritual values worth 
renouncing this world for and dying for. 

* A Syriac manuscript lists 19 bishops from Palestine, 10 from Phoenicia, 22 
from Cocle-Syna and 6 from Arabia (Bostra, Philadelphia, etc.) who attended the 
Council of Nicaea ; B. II. Cowpcr, Syriac Miscellanies (Edinburgh, 1861), pp. 910. 

Bishops evidently had not as yet attained the distinction which definitely separated 
them from presbyters. 

1 See above, p. 38. 
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As a system monasticism sprang from the ( hristian practice 
of asceticism. Its founder \\as an Egyptian, St. Anthony, 
who retired to the desert and died between A.D. 356 and 362. 
From Egypt the new style of Christian life soon spread into 



From Kehn FtdJm, "Syria" (AV^r/ Halt, l.ld.) 


THE SO-CALLED BAPTISTERY OF QALWT SAM*AN 

Built Between 4H0 and 400, the convent of St. Simeon Stylites was one of the 
grandest and largest ot the Christian monuments of the early centuries 


southern Syria, where Milarion of Gaza, a disciple of Anthony, 
pioneered the way. In the late fourth century colonies of hermits 
made their appearance around Antioch. Ephraim (d. ca. 373) 
was one of the founders of Syrian monasticism. In the following 
century the first of the stylites, Saint Simeon (d. 459), made his 
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debut in the north of the country. The pillar on which he 
perched is still shown, amidst the ruins of a magnificent church 
(Qal at Sam an), to tourists. This strange form of monastic 
life survived as late as the fifteenth century. The lives of the 
early monks of Egypt and South Syria became the admired 
prototype for all Christendom. “ Hermit ” comes from a Greek 
word meaning desert. 

The Christian Church grew out of small circles of disciples 
who proclaimed their leader Saviour and Messiah. The first 
circle to be designated Christian was that of Antioch.' The 
Apostles began their preaching at synagogues ; their converts 
were either Jews or gentile frequenters of synagogues. The 
nucleus of the first Christian assemblies was, therefore, largely 
Jewish. It must then have been difficult to distinguish the 
nascent Christian from the established Jewish community. 

The earliest Christian places of worship were presumably 
private homes where informal meetings were held or synagogues. 
When these places of worship were formalized into churches they 
had only the synagogue for model. The Jewish synagogue was 
a local substitute for the Temple after its destruction. The 
synagogue represented a new and revolutionary means of 
worship, one that excluded initiation by mysteries and propitia¬ 
tion by sacrifice. As such it became the prototype of both church 
and mosque. 

The oldest remains of a Palestinian synagogue date from 
the first Christian century. 2 At Dura-Europus the earliest 
synagogue was a private house transformed about A.D. 200. 
A mid-third century synagogue there was provided with a door 
for women and special benches for their use. Its murals arc 
unique in synagogue art; they depict scenes from the careers of 
Jewish patriarchs and monarchs. 3 At the same city are remains 
of a church of about A.D. 232, older than any known church in 
I alestine. 4 In fact this is the earliest Christian church ever 
unearthed. From the days of Constantine some traces have 


1 See above, p. 335. 

1 E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (London, 1914). 
pp. 8, 69. ’ 


* Rostov tzeff et a/., Excavations at Dura-Europos, vol. vi, pp. 309 96 ; Sukenik, 
pp. 82-5. 


4 Rostovtzcff el at Excavations at Dura-Europos, pp. 238-88 ; J. W. Crowfoot, 
tarty Churches in Palestine (London, 1941), pp. 1 S eq. 
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been left to this day in the Holy Sepulchre and in the C hurch of 
the Nativity. The present structure of the Church ot Nativity 
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THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 

was erected by Justinian. Most of the churches of Gerasa 
belong to the sixth century though some include work of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. One of them was a synagogue 
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rebuilt as a church. In later centuries churches were rebuilt as 
mosques. 


From these and other remains the conclusion mav be drawn 
that church and synagogue were architecturally related Both 
of them in the Byzantine period represented the basilica tvp< 

I he synagogue was oriented Jerusalcm-ward ; the church was 
oriented eastward. Their art was likewise closelv related 
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THE CHURCH Ol THE HOLY NATIVITY 


I he primitive type of Christian church was an elongated 
room, favoured because of its simplicity and relation to the 
prevailing type of structure. I he one-nave church of Umm 
al-Jimal (A.D. 344), south of Busra in Hawran, illustrates this 
type.' The Syrian basilica of the fourth and fifth centuries 
consisted of a transverse nave to which were attached, on the 
east, three apses, or rather a central apse flanked by two side 
chambers. 1 he plan had its roots in the pre-Christian model of 
building. Remains of a chapel in a sixth-century monastery 
excavated at Scythopolis (Baysan) show no side aisles. There 

1 Howard C. Butler, Early Churches in Syria , pt. I (Princeton, 1929), p. 19. 
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was a horseshoe apse at the east end. 1 he altar doubtless stood 
in the entrance to the apse. 1 In the hall of the monastery was 
found a calendar mosaic throughout which the prevailing colours 
are the blue-black of polished basalt and a variety of shades of 
red and light brown on a whitish background. 

Traces of early Christian art reveal its indebtedness to 
Jewish art. The church drew upon the synagogue for its 
symbolism. In its earliest representations the figure of Jesus is 
depicted with a rod, presumably that with which Moses struck 
the rock. The figure of Jesus on the catacombs is clearly one 
adapted by Christians from representations of Moses. Though 
Syria was, in the opinion of certain scholars, the fount of 
Christian art, 2 Christian iconography in its gradual develop¬ 
ment drew upon Hellenistic formulas for divinities, poets and 
orators. It varied in time and place until some definite in¬ 
dividualization and standardization was attained in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. 

A most popular subject of early Christian artists is that of 
the Good Shepherd. It appears, among other biblical figures, 
on the wall of the Dura-Europus church. The shepherd is 
usually portrayed carrying on his shoulder a lamb. I he 
shepherd idea is very old in Semitic thought. In the prologue 
to his code of laws Hammurabi calls himself “ the shepherd ” 3 
of his people. The earliest figures of the shepherd are those of 
a beardless youth in a short sleeveless tunic, the type familiar 
in Greco-Roman art. The Greek motif itself, however, goes 
back to Near Eastern origins. A ninth pre-Christian century 
relief from Sham’al, North Syria, and an eighth from Dur 
Sharrukin, near Nineveh, show figures with gazelles on their 
shoulders, each with the head of the animal facing in the same 
direction as that of the man. The gazelle was probably meant 
for sacrifice. 

In architecture, painting, sculpture and other fields of 
ornamental art the Syrian of Byzantine days sought new ways 
of expression independent of the Greco-Roman models which 

1 G. M. Fitzgerald, A Sixth Century Monastery at Deth-Shan (Philadelphia, 
1939 ). P- 3 - 

1 On this consult Joseph Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom (Leipzig, 1901); do., 
Origin of Christian Church Art (Oxford, 1923), pp. 1-16: do., L’Ancien Art ehrltien 
de Syne (Paris, 1936), pp. xlvi-lii. 

’ Robert \V. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament (New York, 
1912), P- 399 - 
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I he shepherd is depicted in frontal view, standing behind his flock of seventeen rams huddled 
together. On his shoulders he carries a huge ram. The rams are of the fat-tailed variety with long, 
curving horns. Near the shepherd are a number of trees which probably indicate Paradise 
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since Alexander's conquest had inspired artistic production. 

The native art aimed resolutely at realism. It gradually freed 
itself from the use of nude models and the conventional forms 
and paved the way for Christian medieval art as well as for 
Moslem art. 

Linguistically the Christian Church in Syria developed along Aramaic 
two lines: Greek on the coast and in the Hcllenized cities, rcvivcd 
Syriac in the interior. 1 The Syriac-using Church had its start 
as early as the second century. With the spread of Christianity 
in the third century Syriac asserted itself against Greek. In the 
Byzantine period revulsion from Greek and reversion to Aramaic 
signalized the new awakening among the Syrians. The revived 
interest in the ancient Semitic tongue was an index of a revival 
of national consciousness. 

Always polyglots, the Syrians interested in the bar studied 
Latin ; those addicted to philosophy took up Greek ; but the 
rest, especially those oCitside of the cosmopolitan centres, stuck 
to the native idiom. Byzantine officials in the interior had to use 
interpreters. Even in Antioch Chrysostom 2 complains that his 
audience could not understand his Greek sermons and that the 
priests heard nothing but vulgar Syriac. 

The Syriac literature extant is almost entirely Christian, but Edessa 
comprises also handbooks of science and philosophy translated 
from Greek. Its first great centre, away from the Greek- 
speaking cities, was Edessa, the Athens of the Aramaic world, 
where Syriac was first used for literary purposes. The school of 
Edessa flourished until 488-9, when it was totally destroyed by 
the order of the Emperor Zeno. The professors then moved to 
Nisibis, which became heir of Edessa as a Syro-Greek centre of 
learning. The Edessan Church, established toward the end of 
the second century, found itself in the succeeding centuries out 
of harmony with the Greek traditions of Antioch and the West. 

It used its own biblical versions, first in the form of the Diates- 
saron and later in that of the Peshitta (simple version). 3 The 
Peshitta has since remained the standard Syriac version. 

The first great theologian of the Syrian Church was Ephraim 
Syrus (the Syrian, ca. 306 -ca. 373), who was also a sacred poet 


1 For the distinction between Aramaic and Syriac see above, pp. 170*71. 

2 Joannes Chrysostomus, Opera omnia , vol. ii (Paris, 1837), p. 222. 

1 Sec above, p. 335. 
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and was instrumental in introducing ntonasticism. 1 Ephraim 
was horn at Nisibis and came to Edcssa, where he founded or 
reorganized a seminary which became the great university of 
the Syrians. Before him lived Bardcsanes 2 (A.D. 155-223;, also 
an Edcssan, who had laid the foundation ot Syrian hymnology 
and introduced music into that ( hurch hut is reckoned by some 
as a Gnostic. 

Opposition to Christian thought as represented by Byzantium 
and Antioch resulted in schisms, " heresies ” from the orthodox 
viewpoint. As in the case of language these schisms were to a 
certain extent an expression of the national awakening. After 
a submergence of centuries under a wave ot Greek culture the 
Syrian spirit was at last asserting itself. The Syrians as a 
people were no more Grecized now than they were Romanized 
before. I heir alienation from their Byzantine rulers was due 


not only to ideological but to political and economic causes. 
The Byzantines were more autocratic in their rule and more 
oppressive in their taxation. 1 hey disarmed the natives and 
had but little regard for their feelings. Even in matters religious 
they displayed less tolerance than their pagan predecessors. 

Theological controversy was the breath of life among the 
intelligentsia of the fourth and fifth centuries. It centred on 
the nature of Christ and kindred topics which no longer agitate 
Christian minds. The result was innumerable heresies and 


schools of thought, some of which reflect the exercise of Aristo¬ 
telian logic and the application ot Neo-Platonic principles. 
Meanwhile, cults akin to Zoroastrianism and to Buddhism were 


raising their heads amidst Christian communities. Chrysostom 3 
refers to a group in Antioch who believed in transmigration of 
souls and wore yellow robes. Most dangerous among the new 
religions spreading from the East was Manichacism, founded by 
Mani about A.D. 246 Mani suffered crucifixion for his belief. 4 
Mis religion, which combined Christian, Buddhist and Zoro- 
astrian tenets in one syncrctistic system, spread in the Byzantine 


1 Sec above, 1>. 3<>3- For a selection of his hymns and homilies consult Nice tie and 
Post-Nice tie fathers , ser. 2, vol. xiii (New York, 1898), pp. II 9 ‘ 34 I - 

2 Syr. bar (son of) Dai fan (name of a stream in Edcssa) ; mentioned by Eusebius, 
Hk. IV, ch. 30, and by Arab writers loginning with nl-Nndiin, af-Fihnst, ed. Gustav 
F hi gel (Leipzig, 1S72), pp. 33 x 9 

J Of>era otnnia , vol. iv, p. 53. 

4 I'ihrist , pp. 327-38, has preserved one of the earliest extensive accounts of 
Mani and his system. 
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age from Persia to Spain. Its *' errors ” aroused the Syrian 
Fathers as no other errors did. 

The protagonists of the so-called heresies were of Syrian Apollinaris 
nativity or education. The series began with the fourth century 
Arius, whose system was condemned in the Council of Nicaea 1 
but retained great importance, both theological and political. 

As a reaction against Arianism, with its emphasis on the human¬ 
ity of Christ, Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea (d. ca. 390), 
affirmed that while Christ had a true human body and a true 
human soul (that part of man common to him and the animal), 
the Logos or Word occupied in Him the place of the spirit,' 
which is the highest part of man. In his reasoning Apollinaris 
was clearly using the Neo-Platonic doctrine that human nature 
is the composite of three elements — a body, a soul (that 
activates) and a spirit (that makes man reasonable and distinct 
from animals). Apollinarism links Arianism and Ncstorianism 
by opposing the one and paving the way for the other. 

Nestorius 2 was born in eastern Cilicia and lived in a monas- The n«. 
tery near Antioch. In 428 he was elevated to the bishopric 0 f ,orian 
Constantinople at the suggestion of the Emperor Theodosius II, Church 
who thereby hoped to bring from Antioch a second Chrysostom.' 

In 431, however, he was condemned by the Council of Ephesus. 

The objectionable view he held was that in Jesus a divine person 
(the Logos) and a human person were joined in perfect harmony 
of action but not in the unity of a single individual. Nestorius 
had many followers who constitute the real Nestorians. 

The so-called Nestorians of Persia came later. More properly 
they constituted the East Church, or, as it proudly calls itself, 
the Church of the East. This Church had existed from the 
Apostolic Age; it still has surviving representatives today. 

Cut off from the Roman Empire its adherents evolved their local 
doctrines and ritual. Ihey count Nestorius among the Greek, 
not the Syrian, Fathers. True, some of the writers of this Church 
have used decidedly Nestorian language, but the liturgical and 
synodical vocabulary of the Church as a whole is remarkably free 
from it. This is the Church which in later times had sufficient 
vitality to send missionaries as far as India and China. 3 

Next to Ncstorianism, Monophysitism was the greatest The 
schism the Oriental Church suffered. Strictly, the Monophy- 

Sec above, pp. 349.50. * See above, p. 357. J See below, pp. 518, 519, fig. 
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sites were those who did not accept the doctrine of the two 
natures (divine and human) in the one person of Jesus, formu¬ 
lated by the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451)- They took for 
watchword " the one nature of the incarnate Word of God 
In other words, the Monophysites maintained that the human 
and the divine in Christ constituted but one composite nature. 
Hence their name . 1 

In the late fifth and early sixth centuries Monophysitism 
won to its doctrine the major part of North Syria and fell heir to 
Apollinarism in the south. Its success was due largely to the 
propagandist zeal of a Syrian monk Barsauma, bishop of Nisibis 
(at. 484-96), and to the personality of Scverus, patriarch of 
Antioch (512-18V Simeon the Stvlitc, it is contended by Mono¬ 
physites, held their theological view. The Ghassanids 3 and 
other Syrian Arabs espoused the same doctrine. The Mono- 
physite Church in Syria was organized by Jacob Bardacus, 4 who 
was ordained bishop of Edcssa about 541 and died in 578. In 
consequence the Syrian Monophysites came to be called Jacob¬ 
ites. The western part of the Syrian Church thus became 
entirely separated from the eastern. 

From Syria the Monophysitc doctrine spread into Armenia 
to the north and Egypt to the south. Armenians and Copts to 
this day adhere to the Monophysitc theology. In Syria and 
Mesopotamia the number of its adherents has been on the 
decrease ever since Islam became the dominant power in those 
lands. 

1 lie per- In the Byzantine age not only Syria but Egypt and Mcso- 
"" |, ' nl potamia became conscious anew of their ancient traditions. 

Under the aggressive Sasanid dynasty neighbouring Persia 
began to dispute with Byzantium mastery over the Orient. 
I he first incursion (527-32) was checked by Justinian’s able 
general Belisarius. Procopius of Caesarea, the historian of this 
war, accompanied Belisarius as an adviser. 5 This incursion, 
however, was but a forerunner of the impending peril. 

In 540 the Persians appeared again under Chosroes I 
Anusharwan (53 ,_ 79 )- At the head of 30,000 men this energetic 

1 Gr. monos, single, + physis . nature. > See above, pp. 360-61. 

1 See below, p. 403. 

4 Ar. Ya qub al-Itardu'i, " lie with the saddlecloth ", or 41 he who manufactures 
saddles M . 

1 Procopius, Bk. I, ch. 12, § 24; sec above, p. 358. 
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monarch descended upon Syria by way of Hierapolis (Manbij) 
and set fire to Aleppo, which could not raise the heavy tribute 
imposed.' This was 4000 lbs. of silver, double the amount 
by the payment of which Hierapolis had purchased immunity. 
Thence Chosroes proceeded to Antioch, which was but poorly 
garrisoned. A reinforcement of 6000 soldiers from Lebanese 
Phoenicia, 2 the region of Emesa, proved no match for the 
Persian invader. The strength of the Roman army was at this 
time in the West, where Justinian was attempting to re-asscmble 
the ancient Roman Empire. The city was sacked. Its cathderal 
was stripped of its gold and silver treasures and of its splendid 
marbles. The whole town was completely destroyed. Its in¬ 
habitants were carried away as captives. 1 For them the con¬ 
queror built, near his capital Ctesiphon, a new city which he 
proudly named Antioch of Chosroes. 

The career of the city as an intellectual centre thus after 
eight centuries came to an end. In its last days Antioch was 
a prominent Christian city, ranking with Constantinople and 
Alexandria as a patriarchal see. Ten ecclesiastical councils were 
held in it between A.D. 252 and 380. The estimate of Chryso¬ 
stom 4 that its Christian congregation numbered a hundred 
thousand apparently ignored the slaves and the children. In 
the catastrophic earthquake of 526 its native and contemporary 
historian Malalas 5 reports the destruction of 250,000 Antio- 
chians. 6 The economic consequences of the Persian sack and 
of this earthquake and that of 528 were disastrous. 

From Antioch Chosroes moved on to Apamca, another 
flourishing Christian centre. Its church claimed the possession 
of a piece of the true cross, one cubit in length, reverently pre¬ 
served in a jewelled casket. 7 Guarded by special priests, the 
precious relic was displayed once a year, when the whole popula¬ 
tion worshipped in its presence. Its casket, together with all the 
gold and silver in the town, was collected to satisfy the greedy 
invader; but the relic itself was spared. For him it was devoid 
of value. When one of the citizens accused a Persian soldier of 

1 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 7, §8 1-13. > See above, p. 351. 

1 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 9, §§ 14-18. * Opera omnia, vol. vii, p. 914. 

5 Syr. Malala, orator. 

6 For more on population consult Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire , 
vol. i, p. 88. 

7 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. II. 
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having entered his home and violated his maiden daughter, 
Chosroes directed that the adulterer be impaled in the camp. 1 
The natives ascribed the deliverance of the city from destruction 
to the efficacy of the holy relic. 

Chalcis, near Aleppo, was the next victim. It purchased its 
safety by a sum of gold. C'hosrocs’ campaign of extortion was 
then continued in the provinces east of the Euphrates. 

In 542 a truce was concluded and thereafter renewed several 
times until 562, in which a fifty-year treaty was signed binding 
Justinian to pay tribute to the “ great king ” and to refrain 
from any religious propaganda in Persian territory. In the early 
seventh century hostilities were renewed, but their story belongs 
to a later chapter, that of the rise of the Moslem Arab state. 2 

' Procopius, Ilk. II, cli 11, §§ 36-8. 1 See Mow, p. 400. 
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Before the emergence of Islam and its spread northward 
Syria witnessed the rise and fall of three Arab states on its 
periphery: the Nabataean in the south, the Palmyrene in the 
north and the Ghassanid in between. The three shared certain 
common features in their successive careers. They owed their 
origin to the domestication of nomadic or wandering tribes and 
their prosperity to transit trade. Each allied itself for some 
time as a buffer state with one of the two world powers — Rome 
and Persia — and received subsidy therefrom. The Nabataean 
and the Palmyrene nationalities were finally destroyed by Rome, 
the Ghassanid by Byzantium and Persia. 

I he Nabataeans appear first in the early sixth pre-Christian i. The 
century as nomadic tribes in the desert east of what is today Nnb - 1,aeans 
termed I ransjordan. This land had been since the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the home of the petty kingdoms of 
Edom and Moab in the south, Ammon and Gilead in the north 
all Canaanite and Aramaean. 1 Prior to the thirteenth 
century Edom and Moab, as judged by archaeological remains, 
were not occupied — their history a blank back to the nine¬ 
teenth century. From the twenty-third century to the nine¬ 
teenth, when they evidently succumbed to desert attacks, they 
had been heavily settled. At times, as under the Judges and 
David, Hebrew military might and religion were able to pene¬ 
trate into these lands, but the Hebrew monotheistic faith was 
never able to cross the Jordan in full force or to establish a 
foothold south of it. 2 It is these people who were later incorpor¬ 
ated into the Nabataean federation, together with the Thamud 3 
and the Lihyan 4 tribes in northern al-Hijaz. 

In the fourth century before Christ the Nabataeans were still From 

herders to 

1 Sec above, p. 193, map. * See ubove, pp. 191, 194, 196, 246. lillcrs 

J Mentioned in the Koran, 7:71; 11 : 64, 71. 

4 Closely related to Thamud. Sec Pliny, Bk. VI, ch. 32, § 156; ch. 33, § 165. 
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nomads, living in tents, speaking Arabic, abhorring wine and 
uninterested in agriculture. In the following century they 
abandoned the pastoral in favour ot the sedentary way of life 
and engaged in agriculture and trade. By the end of the second 
century they had evolved into a highly organized, culturally 
advanced, progressive and opulent society. 1 I heirs was another 
case illustrating the ever-recurring theme of ancient Near 
Eastern history — the theme of herders becoming tillers and 
then traders in lands of deficient resources but of favourable 
location for caravan commerce that made up for natural 
deficiency. 

The first fixed date in Nabataean history is 312 B.C., when 
they succeeded in repulsing the attacks of two expeditions from 
Syria against their “ Rock ” under one of Alexander s suc¬ 
cessors, Antigonus. 2 I heir metropolis, which had started as a 
mountain fortress and had become a caravan station at the 
junction of trade routes for incense and spice traffic, was then 
already strongly fortified. 1 his rocky shelter, Petra, was before 
Nabataean days a city of refuge for the Edomites, who had 
wrested it from the hands of Horitcs (Hurrians, children of Seir). 
Carved in the bosom of a sandstone rock displaying all the 
rainbow colours, the Nabataean capital presented a unique 
combination of art and nature. 

The word Petra, Greek for “ rock ”, is a translation of 
Hebrew Sela'. 3 The Arabic correspondent is al-Raqim. 4 Umm 
al-Biyarah in Wadi Musa (the valley of Moses) is the modern 
name of the site From their capital the Nabataeans extended 
their authority and with it their settlements to the neighbouring 
northern region, where old Edomite and Moabite cities were 
rebuilt by them, new posts to guard the caravans were erected 
and fresh stations for exploiting the mineral resources were 
established. 5 Theirs was the only town between the Jordan 
and al-Hijaz which had not only abundant but invitingly pure 
water. Besides, the city was impregnable on three sides, cast, 
west and south. From the end of the fourth century on, Petra 

1 Consult Strabo. Bk. XVI, ch. 4, §§ 22, 26; Diodorus, Bk. Ill, ch. 43, § 4- 

1 Diodorus, Ilk. II, ch. 48, §§ 6*7 ; Bk. XIX (ch. 6), § 04 ; above, p. 237. 

1 Mentioned in Is. 16: 1 ; 42 : 11 ; 2 K. 14: 7. Cf. 2 Ch. 25: 12; Jcr. 49: 16; 
Ob. 3:4. 

4 Koran 18:8; Yaqut, vol. i, pp. 91, 728; vol. ii, pp. 125, 804; cf. Josephus, 
Antiquities , Bk. IV, ch. 4, § 7 I ch. 7, § 1 

* Sec above, pp. 190, 296. 
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became a key city on the caravan route, linking spice-producing 
South Arabia with the consuming and marketing centres in the 
north. It commanded the routes to the port of Gaza in the 
west, to Busra and Damascus in the north, to Aila 1 on the Red 
Sea, and to the Persian Gulf across the desert. 2 In it the relays 
of camels were provided. 

Not satisfied with the water of their springs, Nabataean 
hydraulic engineers became adept in extracting subterranean 
water and in husbanding and conserving the little rain water 
that fell. They seem to have inherited that magic rod which had 
enabled an earlier Semitic wanderer in that territory, Moses, to 
bring water out of the dry rock. 3 Thus were they able to take 
more bites from the desert and convert them into sown lands 
than any other Arabian people before or after. 

Little is heard of Nabataea in the third century while its 
settlers were developing their potentialities. Early in the second 
it emerges as a force to be reckoned with in Near Eastern 
politics. In the period of its emergence it fell under Ptolemaic 
influence. With the year 169 B.C. a series of definitely known 
Nabataean kings is inaugurated. 

First on the list was Harithath (al-Harith, 169 B.C.), " Aretas The 
the king of the Arabians The name was borne by many mon " rch> ' 
kings of Nabataea and later by the royalty of Ghassan. Hari¬ 
thath was a contemporary of the founder of the Maccabean 
family. I he two houses started as natural allies against the 
Seleucid kings of Syria. 5 Later they became rivals. Hari¬ 
thath II ("Erotimus”, 6 ca. \ 10-96 B.C.), founder of the dynasty, 
rushed in 96 B.C. to the aid of Gaza, besieged by the Maccabean 
Alexander Jannaeus. About 90 B.C. a successor of Hari¬ 
thath II, Obldath ( Ubaydah, Obodas I), won over Jannaeus 7 a 
significant victory. The battle was fought on the eastern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee and opened the way for the occupation of 
south-eastern Syria, present-day Hawran and Jabal al-Duruz. 

Taking advantage of the decline of their Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
neighbours, 'Obldath and his successor Harithath III {ca. 87-62) 
pushed the Arabian frontier northward. Rome had not yet 
appeared on the Oriental scene. 


1 See above, p. 190; below, p. 383. 

J Cf. Pliny, Natural History, Bk. VI, ch. 32, § 145. 

* hx. 17: 6. 4 2 Macc. 5:8. 5 l Macc. 5 : 24-7 ; 9: 35 

Dussaud and Maclcr, Mission, p. 70. * See above, p. 246. 
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I his H aril hath was the real founder of Nabataean power. 
He repeatedly defeated the Judaean army and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. In response to an invitation from Damascus he 
installed himself in 8s B.C. as the ruler of that Sclcucid city and 
of the rich plain that went with it, Coele-Svria. I he invitation 
was prompted by Damascene hatred for the Ituraean tetrarch of 
C'halcis /Anjar), who aspired to the Syrian throne. 1 Twelve 
years later Harithath repulsed an attack from Pompcy, 2 who 
dreamed of extending the Roman frontier as far as the Red 
Sea. and loomed as the most powerful potentate of Syria. 1 his 
was the first direct contact with Rome. 

While with one hand Harithath pushed back the Roman 
arms, with the other he opened the door wide for Greco-Roman 
influences. He brought his kingdom within the full orbit of 
Hellenistic civilization and earned the title of Philhellcnc. He 
was the first to strike Nabataean coinage, for which he adopted 
the Ptolemaic standard. Into his capital he imported Syrian- 
(ireek artisans who may have carved for him the beautiful 
facade, now called al-Khaznah (the treasury), originally designed 
as a tomb for himself. The theatre was also probably built in 
his days. 3 Petra then began to take on the aspects of a typically 
1 lellenistic city, with a beautiful main street and several religious 
and public buildings. From this time on Nabataea assumes the 
role of “ client ”, ally to Rome. Maliku (Malik, Malchus I, 
ca. 50-28 B.C.) was requested by Julius Caesar in the year 47 
to provide cavalry for his Alexandrian war. His successor 
'Obidath III 4 (ca. 28-9 B.C.) encouraged Aclius Gallus, prefect 
of Egypt under Augustus Caesar, to undertake in the year 24 
the ill-fated expedition against Arabia Felix and promised him 
wholehearted co-operation. Strabo, a friend of Gallus, blames 
the entire failure on the perfidy of the guide, “ Syllaeus the 
minister of the Nabataeans ”. s When 'Obidath’s successor 
Harithath IV assumed the kingship without asking the per- 

* See aliovc, |«. 247 - 

1 Josephus, Antiquities , Bk. XIV, ch. 5, § 1 ; It or, Bk. I, ch. 8, § !. 

* See Rudolf E. Briinnow anil Alfred v. Domaszewski, Die Provine ia Arabia, 
vol. i (Strasbourg. 1904), pp. 250*61 ; Gustaf Dalinan, Petra und seine Pels - 
heiligtHmer (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 183-8. 

4 Die ruined city of ’Alxlah (Ol»oda) north-west of Pctr.i owes its name to this or 
some other 'Obidath ; Abel, vol. ii, p. 400. 

* Bk. XVI, ch. 4, § 23; Hitti, History of the .drabs, p. 46; if. A. Kamniercr, 
Petra el la Xabatbue (Paris, 1929), p. 199. 
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AL-KHAZNAH, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MONUMENTAL FACADE 

OF PETRA 

Probably designed jis a tomb for Hurithath III (ca. 87-02 b.C.) 
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mission of Augustus, ho nearly lost his throne in consequence. 

Under the long and prosperous rule of Harithath IV (9 B.C.- 
A.D. 40) the kingdom attained its height. 1 he process of 
Romanization was continued by him. It was an ethnarch of this 
king who endeavoured to arrest Paul at Damascus. 1 Herod the 
tetrarch, son of Herod the Great, married a daughter of this 
Harithath and was bold enough to divorce her in favour of an 
entertainer who was the prime mover in the murder of John the 
Baptist. 2 The resentful father waged a successful war against 
the Jewish king. 1 The “ high places ” still standing in Petra 4 
and the fine tombs represented by those of al-Hijr (Mada'in 
Salih) in al-Hijaz may date from his reign. Al-Hijr was a 
Thamud centre. 5 

At its height the kingdom included southern Palestine and 
Transjordan, south-eastern Syria and northern Arabia. I he 
Syrian part, however, was widely separated from the Trans¬ 
jordanian part by the territory of the Decapolis union. 6 1 he 
two parts were held together by Wadi al-Sirhan. This desert 
rift on the eastern frontier of Transjordan was utilized as a great 
highway leading from the heart of Arabia to Syria and by¬ 
passing the Decapolis. 7 It may be assumed that meanwhile 
subterranean springs were tapped and caravanserais, watch- 
towers, fortresses and police posts were established along this 
route as along the Wadi al-'Arabah route, the rift passing by 
Petra and connecting the Jordan valley with the Gulf of al- 
'Aqabah. Such measures were necessary as a protection against 
Bedouin raids. The Wadi al-'Arabah route branched off at the 
Dead Sea eastward into Palestine and westward into Trans¬ 
jordan, where it connected with the royal highway 8 bisecting 
the fertile part of the plateau. Through these two Wadis as 
corridors Nabataean wares flowed in time of peace and arms in 
time of war. 

Beyond a few facts gleaned from native inscriptions, coins 
and classical writings not much is known about the last rulers 

1 2 Cor. 11 : 32. 2 Matt. 14 : 6-11. 

1 Josephus, Antiquities, Hk. XVIII, eh. 5, §§ t-2. 

* Alexander B. W. Kennedy, Petra: Its History ami Monuments (London, 
1925), figs. 42, S3. 57, 156. 

* Kornn, 15 : 80. 6 Sec above, p. 317. 

7 Nelson Glucck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, III (New Haven, 1939), 
pp. 144-5. 

* See above, p. 289. 
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of Nabataea. Beginning with the reign of 'Obidath III 1 
(ca. 28-9 B.C.), coins display the effigy of the queen together with 
the king. I he jugate busts of the royal couple continued hence¬ 
forth to appear until the overthrow of the monarchy. An 
inscription on a statue of this 'Obidath calls him “ divine ”, 1 
showing that Nabataeans deified their kings after death. On 
the coins of Maliku II (a.d. 40-75), son of Harithath IV, the 
queen is designated “ sister of the king ", 3 indicating that 
following the Pharaonic and Ptolemaic practice some queens were 
sister-wives of the reigning monarchs. The inscription on 'Obl- 
dath’s statue suggests that one of the wives of Harithath IV 



From George F. Hill, M Catalog** of the Greek Coins of 
Arabia . Mesopotamia and Persia " (British Museum) 


DRACHMA OF *OBlDATII III (ca. 28-9 u.c.), 

KING OF THE NABATAEANS 

Obverse shows the jugate busts of the king and queen. The king wears long 
hair and is diademed. The queen wears a stephane and a necklac e. Reverse shows 
an eagle standing left. Nabataean inscription 

was also his sister. It was this Maliku who about A.D. 67 
sent 1000 horse and 5000 foot to the assistance of Titus in his 
attack on Jerusalem. 4 During his reign Damascus passed into 
Roman hands, probably under Nero. 

To Maliku’s son and successor Rabbil II (Rabel, ca. 71-105), 
last of the Nabataean kings, inscriptions found in Hawran refer, 
ironically as it may seem, as the one “ who brought life and 
deliverance to his people ”. s Some of his coins indicate that he 
ruled for a time with his mother. What precisely transpired in 
that fateful year 105-6 which resulted in the overthrow of this 
border Syro-Arab state and its annexation by imperial Rome is 

1 Obodas II in Cooke, p. 216. For complete lists of kings and discrepancies in 
numbering and dating cf. Kammcrcr, pp. 176-7; Cooke, p. 216; Rene Dussaud 
and Frederic Macler, Voyage archiologique au Safa et dans U Djebe / ed-Drut 
(Paris, 1901), p. 172; Dussaud and Macler, Mission, pp. 69-90. 

1 Cooke, p. 244. j Kammerer, p. 234. 

4 Josephus, IVar, Bk. Ill, ch. 4, § 2. 

5 Cooke, p. 253 ; Dussaud and Macler, Voyage, pp. 166-7 l Kammcrcr, pp. 
255 - 6 - 
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not determined. Rome had already absorbed all the petty 
kingdoms of Syria and Palestine and was getting ready to 
measure swords with that great Asiatic power, Parthia. No 
semi-independent power could be tolerated in between. All 
intermediary states must come within the full embrace of the 
empire. Perhaps at the end of Rabbil’s reign the Romans 
simply refused to acknowledge his successor, and the move of 
Trajan’s legate in Syria, Cornelius Palma, against Petra was 
enough to crush any resistance. 1 In the following year Nabataea 
became a part of the Roman province of Arabia, with Busra as 
the leading city and later as the capital. 2 Arabia Pctraea was 
no more. 

Its picturesque and opulent capital was pushed into the 
limbo of history, whence it had come. The cast-to-wcst trade 
route shifted north to Palmyra, the south-to-north moved east 
to where the Moslem pilgrimage road and the modern Hijaz 
railway lie. Christianized in the fourth century, Petra was 
Islamized in the seventh and following centuries. Immediately 
after his appointment as king in 1100 Baldwin I occupied the 
stronghold city, which was held until the decisive victory of 
Salah-al-Din in 1189. Derelict it remained until its ruins were 
discovered in 1812 to the learned world by the Swiss explorer 
Burckhardt. 3 

Petran commercial radiation penetrated to some of the 
farthest points of the then civilized world. It left cpigraphical 
traces scattered from Putcoli, for a time port of Rome, to 
Gerrha 4 * on the Persian Gulf. Other Nabataean records have 
been found in Miletus, Rhodes, the eastern Delta of the Nile, 
Upper Egypt and the mouth of the Euphrates. The mutilated 
inscription of Puteoli, now in the museum of Naples, dates from 
A.D. 5 and dedicates some object for the life of King Hari- 
thath IV in a recently restored sanctuary, which had been built 
some fifty years before.* Chinese records testify to Nabataean 
business enterprise. 6 

Myrrh, spices and frankincense from South Arabia, rich 

1 Dio, Bk. I.XVIII, ch. 14, § 5. J See above, p. 293. 

J John L. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land (London, 1822), 

l»P 418-34- 

4 See above, pp. 272-3. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Semiliearum, pars II, tom. i (Paris, 1889), No. 158. 

6 Sec above, p. 353. 
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silk fabrics from Damascus and Ga/.a, henna from Ascalon, 
glassware and purple from Sidon and Tyre and pearls from the 
Persian Gulf constituted the principal commodities. 1 he native 
produce of Nabataea comprised gold, silver and sesame oil, 
which they used instead of olive oil. 1 Asphalt and other 
remunerative minerals were probably exploited from the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea. In exchange raw silk was imported from 
China. Chinese silk as a material had been known in Syria 
since Selcucid days, 2 and raw silk was already being woven in 
Sidon in the first Christian century. Greek and Roman imports 
were brought in Attic jars, sherds of which can still be tound 
around Petra and Aila. 3 Aila was one of the links in the chain 
of caravan stations. Busra and Salkhad were other links. 1 hese 
and other cities were used as depots for arms and wares. Native 
troops were reinforced by Nabataean colonists. A recently 
discovered site, Jabal Ramrn, twenty-five miles east of Aila, 
draws added interest from the fact of its identification with 
Iram of the Koran. 4 * 6 Nabataeans protected the caravan routes, 
imposed taxes on goods in transit and for some time exercised a 
sort of monopoly. Strabo found them “ so much inclined to 
acquire possessions that they publicly fine anyone who has 
diminished his possessions and also confer honours on anyone 
who has increased them ”. s 

Arabic in speech, Aramaic in writing, Semitic in religion, Cultural 
Greco-Roman in art and architecture, the Nabataean culture was a ' s, ’ tU> 
synthetic, superficially Hellenic but basically Arabian, and so it 
remained. 

Strabo, Josephus and Diodorus were right in calling the 
Nabataeans Arabians. Their personal names, the names of 
their gods and the Arabicisms in their Aramaic inscriptions 
leave no doubt that their native speech was a North Arabic 
dialect. In the Puteoli inscription, cited above, the name *Ali, 
of later Islamic vogue, occurs for the first time in literature. 0 In 

1 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 4, § 26; above, p. 277. 1 See above, pp. 275, 298. 

1 Ancient Elath (sec above, p. 190), now nI-‘Aqabah, so called since Ahmad ibn- 

Tulun (see below, p. 557) built a fortress on the site. 

4 M.-R. Savignac and G. Ilorsficld, “ Le Temple dc Ramm", Revue btbltque , 
vol. xliv (1935), PP- 245-78; Harold W. Gliddcn, 41 Koranic Irani, Legendary and 
Historical", Bulletin, American Schools of Oriental Research ; No. 73 (i 939 )» PP- 

>315- 

* Bk. XVI, ch. 4, § 26. 

6 For another Puteoli inscription sec above, p. 347 - 
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another, I;Ial>il> and Sa'id, still popular Arabic names, are 
mentioned. 1 Such Arabic words as qabr (tomb) and ghayr 
(other than) occur in several inscriptions. In a late inscription 
(A.D. 2(t 8) so many pure Arabic words arc used that the entire 
text approaches the Arabic . 1 

Lingua franca of the age, Aramaic was used by Nabataeans 
as it was used by their northern neighbours. 3 There were, be it 
remembered, no Arabic letters then. The message the Naba¬ 
taeans wrote in 312 H.C. to Antigonus was in "Syriac char¬ 
acters ”. 4 Aramaic was the only language they could use on 
their monuments and coins. The Nabataean script gradually 
differentiated itself from the Aramaic, and about the middle of 
the first pre-Christian century assumed its distinctive character 
and became standardized. 

It may be assumed that Nabataean merchants were to some 
extent bilingual, if not polyglot, just as the merchants of Cairo 
and Beirut are today. Some of them must have had control over 
not only Arabic and Aramaic but Greek and, to a less extent, 
Latin. 

What gives added significance to Nabataean characters is 
the fact that the Arabic alphabet is directly descended from 
them, as an epigraphic study of the early Arabic inscriptions 
clearly indicates. The oldest Arabic text extant is that of al- 
Namarah in eastern Hawran, A.D. 328, inscribed in Nabataean 
characters. 5 The cursive script in which Arabic was written is 
as old as the Kufic, ascribed to al-Kufah in Mesopotamia. 
Moslem tradition disagrees with the epigraphic evidence and 
wrongly points to Mesopotamia as the first home of true Arabic 
writing. 

Nabataean religion was of the common Semitic type based 
on agricultural fertility rites. It preserved elements of the 
old worship associated with " high places ” 6 and standing 
stones. 

At the head of the pantheon stood Dushara (dhu-al-Shara, 

1 Corpus Inscriptionum SnniticarufH , pp. 260, 242. 

1 Janssen and Savignac, .\fission archiologiijuc en Ambit (Paris, 1909), pp. 
172-6. 

* Sec above, pp. 168 9, 170-71, 220. For more on the language of the 
Nabataeans consult J. Cantineau, I.e NabaUtn , 2 vols. (Paris, 1930-32). 

4 Diodorus, Bk. XIX (ch. 6), § 96. 

5 Cnntincau, vol. i, p. 22. 

6 See above, p. 123. 
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Dusares), 1 a sun deity worshipped under the form of an obelisk 
or an unhewn four-cornered black stone. The ruins of a 
Nabataean shrine at Khirbat al-Tannur, south-east of the Dead 
Sea, built perhaps in the first pre-Christian century, have pre¬ 
served a simple box-like shrine resembling a ka'bah. 2 

Associated with Dushara was Allat, chief goddess of Arabia. 
She was a moon-goddess. Other Nabataean goddesses cited in 



NABATAEAN' SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTION OF \.i». 20, 


FOUND IN AL-I.IIJR (MAD.VIN S.M.III) 


Nabataean characters are parents of the Arabic ulp)iul>ct 


the inscriptions were Manah and al-'Uzza, of koranic fame. 
Hubal also figures in the inscriptions. The Aramaean goddess 
Atargatis was represented at Khirbat al-Tannur as the goddess 
of grain, foliage, fruit and fish. 3 Several divinities of this place 
correspond to those of Palmyra, Dura-Europus, Hierapolis and 
Heliopolis. Serpent worship formed a part of the religion. 

Little is known about the ceremonies connected with 
Nabataean worship. Strabo’s description of a royal banquet in 

1 “ The owner of Shara ”, a place name; consult \Y. II. NVaddington, Inscri¬ 
ptions grecques ct lalincs de la Syrie (Paris, 1870), pp. 478-9. The cretaceous moun¬ 
tain towering north-east of Petra is still called Shura (Sharra in The Quarterly of the 
Department of Antiquities in Palestine , vol. vii (1938), pi. i). The word probably 
means hima, temenos, sacred precinct; Dalman, p. 49. 

2 M. E. Kirk, "An Outline of the Ancient Cultural History of Transjordan ”, 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly (1944), p. 196. 

3 Nelson Glucck, The Other Side of the Jordan (New Haven, 1940), pp. 180-86; 
Kirk, p. 196. 
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which " no one drinks more than eleven cupfuls, each time 
using a different golden cup ” 1 sounds more like a ritual 
ceremony. The old-time sobriety 2 must have given way under 
the impact of " modern civilization Ritual is also suggested 
by the report from the same source that “ they cat common 
meals in groups of thirteen persons, each group being attended 
by two girl singers As the luxuries and the Hellenistic way 
of conduct were adopted, the deities changed their old Semitic 
names and put on Roman guise. Dushara became Dionysus. 

The delineation of Nabataean national character in Strabo 3 
anti Diodorus, 4 our two best authorities, is doubtless in exagger¬ 
ated colours but must have an element of truth. The general 
picture is that of a sensible, acquisitive, orderly, democratic 
people absorbed in trade and agriculture. The society had few 
slaves and no paupers. The members kept such state of peace 
with one another that they refrained from prosecution. The 
king was so democratic that he often rendered an account of his 
kingship to the popular assembly. So absorbed were the people 
in matters pertaining to this life that they had the same regard 
for the dead as for dung. 

On one side Nabataean influence reached north into Hebrew 
lands, on the other south into Arabia proper. Omri, king of 
Israel and founder of Samaria, where he was buried about 
X74 H.C., was presumably a Nabataean.* About a century later 
Amaziah, king of Judah, deemed the Edomite gods of Petra so 
powerful as to necessitate setting them up in the Temple of 
Jerusalem to be worshipped as the equals of Jehovah. 6 Judging 
by his name, Gashmu, opponent of the wall-building project for 
Jerusalem, was a Thamud Nabataean. 7 The " wise men from 
the east ” 8 were possibly Arabians from the Nabataean desert 
rather than Magi from Persia. 9 Justin Martyr 10 and other 
Church Fathers drew this inference from the nature of the gifts 
offered. The Arabians of the day of Pentecost 11 were in all 


I Bk. XVI, ch. 4, § 26. J See above, p. 376. 

Bk. XVI, cl,. 4. §§21.26-7. 4 Bk. XIX (ch. 6), §§ 94-7. 

5 1 K. 16: 24 ; above, |>. 192. 6 2 K. 14: 7 ; 2 Ch. 25 : 14. 

7 Sec above, p. 223. • Mott. 2:1. 

® Cf. Ernst E. Ilcrzfeld, Archeological History of Iran (London, 1935), pp. 64- 

6 <>. 

lo " Dialogue with Trypho”, Ante-Nicenc Christian Library , vol. ii (Edinburgh, 
l.S<>7), pp. 195 0. 

II Acts 2:11. 
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probability Nabataeans, and the Arabia in which Paul tound a 
place of retreat 1 was undoubtedly some desert tract in that 
region. 

Further research would probably reveal a larger measure of 
Nabataean influence over infant Christianity and Islam than 



From “ Quarterly oj Deft. 0/ Antiquities in Palestine ", «v/. vn (Ox/orJ) 

FACADE OF A TEMPLE IN PETRA 
This vast facade was carved into the mountain mass 


hitherto realized. Koranic /tatiif , 2 applied to contemporaries of 
Muhammad who held some vague monotheistic ideas, is of 
Aramaic Nabataean origin. 

The Nabataeans were responsible for a new type of archi¬ 
tecture involving temples, tombs and other structures carved in 
the living rock. The vaulted type of chamber is characteristic. 
In decorative motif they may have originated the stucco variety, 
which was passed on from them to Mesopotamia and Persia. 3 

In their sculpture as in their religion the people of Petra 
show close affinity with those of the cities of the desert fringe, 
such as Palmyra and Dura-Europus. 

1 Gal. 1 : 17. 

1 Stir. 2 : 129; 3:6; 4 : 124 ; Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 10S. 

1 Ncilson C. Debcvoisc, “ Origin of Decorative Stucco”, American Journal of 
Archaeology, vol. xlv (1941), p. 60. 
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Inspired by Greek models, Nabataean artisans introduced a 
new type of pottery which stands out among the finest produced 
in that region. 1 Remains of cups, saucers, dishes, jugs and 
bowls are of amazing egg-shell thinness and attest superior 
workmanship. They reveal all varieties: plain, painted and 
rouletted. The clay used is reddish buff, the designs usually 
stylized floral or leaf patterns. The prevalence of grapes and 
vine-leaves in ceramic and architectural decoration is another 
indication that the earlier abstinence from wine was no longer 
practised. Archaeologists of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Jerusalem have through sherds identified some five 
hundred Nabataean sites between al-'Aqabah and the northern 
edge of the Dead Sea. 2 " In art, architecture, and engineering, 
perhaps in literature, certainly in ceramics, the Nabataeans 
were one of the most gifted people in history.” 3 Conductors of 
caravans which functioned as arteries in the trade of the Ancient 
East, architects of a city unique in the history of man’s handi¬ 
work, builders of dams and cisterns where no water today exists, 
the Nabataeans are represented now by the lowly Huwaytat 
Bedouins, who still rove where their ancestors once flourished 
and pitch their tents outside of their " rose-red city half as old as 
time ”, 

As the sun of Petra began to set, that of Palmyra, another 
caravan city, began to rise. A copious spring of drinkable 
though sulphurous water in the heart of the Syrian Desert gave 
birth to an oasis nucleated by a hamlet. The settlers were a few . 
Arabian tribes. A new orientation in world empires and a shift 
in international trade routes raised the hamlet to a dazzling 
position of affluence and power among the cities of antiquity. 

The natives called their settlement Tadmor. Under this 
form it appears first around 1800 B.C. and reappears in a later 
Assyrian record according to which Tiglath-pileser I (ca. 1100 
B.C.) pursued his Bedouin adversaries to this desert refuge. 4 
Josephus says the Syrians pronounced the name Thadamora. 5 
The ancient Semitic form survives in the Arabic Tadmur. The 

1 Kirk, j>. 195; Glucck, pp. 173-4. 1 Glucck, p. 173. 

1 Glucck, pp. 159-60. 

4 Julius I.cwy, " Lcs Tcxtcs palco-assyricns ”, Revue dc Vhistoire des re • 
ligions , vol. cx (1934), pp. 40 41 ; I*. Dhormc, " Pnlmyrc duns les tcxtcs assy- 
rirnncfi", Revue biblique , vol. xxxiii (1924), pp. lo6-S ; cf. Luckcnbill, vol. i,§§ 287. 
308. 

5 Antiquities, Ilk. VIII, ch. 6, § 1. 
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Hebrew chronicler (2 Ch. 8 : 4) who reports that Solomon built 
“ Tadmor ” either intended to aggrandize Solomon and his 
kingdom or confused the name with Tamar in Idumaea, which 
owes its foundation to the Hebrew monarch. 1 The Greek name 
Palmyra denotes a city of palms, corresponding to Hebrew 
tatnar. The etymology of tadmor is uncertain. 2 Remembering 
the Jewish tradition and impressed by the magnitude and 
magnificence of the ruins, Moslem story-tellers ascribed the 
building to the jinn commandeered by Solomon. 

1 he expansion of the Parthian empire into the Euphrates 
region in the mid-second pre-Christian century created a new 
situation in the Near East. 3 So did the annexation of Syria by 
Rome about three-quarters of a century later. Between these 
two world empires stood Palmyra. Its isolated location in the 
heart of the desert put it outside the reach of the Roman legions 
as well as the Parthian cavalry. Its merchants benefited by its 
unique position as the main halting-place on the trans-desert 
crossing of the north-to-south and east-to-west routes. 4 Its 
politicians shrewdly exploited its strategic situation between the 
two great rival powers and, by siding one time with Rome and 
another with Parthia, kept the balance of power and profited by 
neutrality. By playing one adversary against the other, they 
maintained the independence of their city as a buffer state 

Palmyrene chiefs secured safe-conducts for passing caravans 
from desert shaykhs ; guides led those caravans through the 
barren region; mounted archers protected them against 
Bedouin raids; and the city imposed heavy duty on each article 
of merchandise as it passed through its gates. The commodities 
comprised some of the necessities and many of the luxuries of 
the contemporary world. They did not differ much from those 
which passed through Petra: wool, purple, silk, glassware, 
perfumes, aromatics, olive oil, dried figs, nuts, cheese and wine.* 
Pieces of Chinese silk have been found in a tomb of A.D. 83.° 
The greater part of the Mediterranean trade with Persia, India 

1 Ezck. 47 : 19; 48 : 28 ; cf. 1 K. 9: 18. 

a Perhaps related to Syr. tedmorta, to marvel at; W. F. Albright, " The North- 
Canaanitc Poems of Al'eyan Ba'al and the Gracious Gods ", Journal, Palestine 
Oriental Society, vol. xiv (1934), p. 130, n. 149. 

1 Sec above, pp. 238, 247-8. 

4 Sec above, p. 271. 

1 Cf. J.-B. Chabot, Choix d’inscriptions de Palmyre (Paris, 1922), pp. 26-30. 

6 R. Pfister, Textiles de Palmyre (Paris, 1934), pp. 39 seg., 62. 
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and China was then handled by Palmyrenes. 1 Indicative of the 
hi"h esteem in which merchant citizens were held are inscriptions 
of tlu- mid-third Christian century proclaiming the setting up by 
the “ council of people ” of statues for the " chief of the caravan ” 
and the “ chief of the market ”. 2 Native industry flourished 
alongside commerce. An inscription of A.L). 258 proves the 
existence of an influential “ guild of smiths who work in gold 
and silver ”. 3 That agriculture was not entirely neglected may 

be indicated bv the recent excavation of a dam, one-fourth of a 

0 

mile long, built between two hills to catch and use water for 
irrigation. The result was the growth of Palmyra into one of 
the richest cities of the Near East. 

Gradually its mud huts were replaced by limestone houses. 
Wide streets were laid out, with the main one leading to the 
sanctuary of Bel. The streets were lined with colonnades, and 
the city assumed the aspect of a prosperous Greco-Roman town 
with an agora and a theatre. Its wealth was enough to excite 
the cupidity of Mark Antony, who in 41 B.C. ordered a cavalry 
raid against it. All that the Palmyrenes did was to vacate their 
city and flee with their valuables across the Euphrates. 4 This 
was the first recorded contact between Rome and Palmyra. 

.1 It was not easy for the desert city to preserve full sovereignty 
in face of the growing ascendancy of the empire on its west. 
By the start of the Christian era Palmyra must have acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of Rome, judging by imperial decrees of 
A. I>. 17-19, under Tiberius, regarding its customs duties, but 
never surrendered its independence. About the same time the 
city apparently received a resident representative of Rome and 
allowed one of her citizens, Alcxandros, to undertake a mission 
on behalf of Rome to Sampsigcramus of Hims. 5 Trajan in¬ 
corporated it in the province he created in 106 and Hadrian on 
his visit in 130 granted it the name Hadriana Palmyra 6 as a 
vassal of Rome. Palmyra’s dependent cities also became Roman 
vassals. At the beginning of the third century Palmyra received 
colonial rights from Scptimius Scverus or some other emperor of 
the Syrian dynasty in Rome. On the coins of Caracalla the city 


1 Harold In^holi, “ Tomb in the Syrian Desert ”, .-Itia, vol. xli (1941), p. 506; 
Grant, Syrian Desert , pp. 55, 61, 64. 

2 Cooke, pp. 274, * 79 - * Cooke, p. 286. 

4 Appian, Dt bellis eivihbus , Iik. V, § 9. 

5 Mentioned above, p. 308. 6 Cooke, p. 322. 
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is called colonia. As such it was exempted from customs duty. 

It was but natural for the Seven to favour Palmyra. Consoles 
once decorated with effigies of Julia Maesa and other members 
ot the family 1 have been found in the agora excavated in 1939.- 
As \ assals of Rome Palmyra and her satellites entered upon a 
fresh period of prosperity lasting for over a century and a half. 

Roman roads connected Palmyra with Damascus, capital of 
inland Syria, with the cities of the Euphrates 3 and with the 
frontier forts protecting the limes. Recent surveys from the air 
reveal remains ot such forts from the 1 igris through Syria and 
Iransjordan as far as the Red Sea. 4 Prominent Palmyrene 
citizens began to add Roman names to their own. The city 
itself took on a new appellation. One family had " Septimius " 
prefixed to its Semitic name, indicating its receipt of citizenship 
under Severus and probably in recognition of services rendered 
in the struggle against Parthia. 

hirst among the cities dependent on Palmyra was Dura- 
Europus. This city was used as a fortress to protect Palmyra’s 
growing commerce. Remains have been found in it with 
frescoes representing Palmyrene soldiers. Another important 
annex of Palmyra was Rcsapha, later called Sergiopolis, after 
its native Saint Sergius. A soldier martyred about 305 in the 
reign of Diocletian, Sergius remained for a long time the 
favourite saint of the Syrian Church and his city became an 
important place of pilgrimage and a bishop's sec. 5 In the form 
Ra?appa this city is mentioned in an Assyrian inscription of the 
late ninth pre-Christian century 6 and is identical with Rezeph 
(glowing coal), destroyed by Sennacherib. 7 The city, Arabicized 
al-Rusafah, was destined to play a more important role as the 
favourite summer resort of the Umayyad caliphs. 8 

The family with Septimius prefixed to its name rose in the The family 

' Scc above, p. 343. Utlnynoih 

2 Jean Starcky, Pal my re, guide archiologique (Beirut, 1941), p. 48. 

3 Alois Musil, Arabia Deserta (New York, 1927), pp. 514-10 ; do., Pahnyrena 
(New York, 1928), pp. 237-46. 

4 Antoine Poidcbard, La Trace de Rome dans le desert de Syrie (Paris, 1934); 

Aurcl Stein, “ Surveys on the Roman Frontier in 'Iraq and Trans-Jordan ”, Geo¬ 
graphical Journal, vol. xcv (1940), pp. 428-38. 

5 Ptolemy, Bk.V,ch. 15,8 24; Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 5, § 29. Musil, Pa/myrena % 
pp. 260-68, 299-326. Scc above, pp. 332-3. 

6 Winckler, KeilinschriftUches Textbuch , p. 77 ; cf. Dussaud, Topographie , 
pp. 253 seq. 

7 2 K. 19: 12; Is. 37: 12. 8 Cf. below, p. 510. 
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mid-third century to a position of leadership in Palmyra. A 
statue erected in 251 in honour of its head, Scptimius Hayran, 
son of Udaynath, calls him “ the illustrious senator and chief 
(. ras ) of Tadmor Apparently he was the first Palmyrene to 

add the title of chief to his Roman rank as a senator. His father 
appears in the inscriptions as simply a senator, a rank conferred 
on him presumably when in 230 or 231 Alexander Sevcrus 
visited Palmyra in connection with the Persian wars. I his 
Hayran was probably the father of the famous Udaynath 
(Grecized Odenathus, cf. Arabic udhaynah, a little car). 2 
Judging by the personal names, the family was of Arab origin. 
A Greek historian calls this Udaynath “ ruler of the Saracens ”. 3 
Members of the family were the executive branch of the govern¬ 
ment which was vested in the council of the people. Meritorious 
persons were honoured by this council. 

It was not until the time of Hayran that Palmyra began to 
play a conspicuous part in international affairs. By then a new 
and energetic dynasty had replaced the old Parthian. Ihis was 
the Sasanid, whose career lasted from A.D. 227 to the rise of 
Islam. 4 In 260 the Sasanid army under Shapur I achieved the 
distinction of inflicting such a shameful defeat on the Roman 
legions near Edcssa that their emperor Valerian fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Valerian had bestowed two years earlier 
the consular rank on Udaynath. 5 Subsequent Persian depreda¬ 
tions extended to northern Syria and resulted in the sack of 
Antioch and other cities. 6 At this juncture Udaynath rushed 
with a sizable army of Syrians and Arab bands to the rescue 
of Valerian. He defeated the Persians on the banks of the 
Euphrates, pursued them to the very walls of their capital, 
Perscpolis, and captured some of the royal harem, but was un¬ 
able to recover the imprisoned emperor. 7 Valerian died in 
captivity and his skin was stuffed and hung in one of the temples. 

Udaynath’s loyalty to the new emperor Gallicnus was 
rewarded in 262 when the Palmyrene chief was granted the title 


1 Clml>ot, p. 55; dc Vogtte, Inscriptions simitiques (Paris, 1S6S-77), p. 24; 
Cooke, p. 2S5 ; cf. Daniel Schlumberger in Bulletin d'itudes orientales , /’Institut 
franfats de Datmis , vol. ix (1943). PP- 4 1 ' 2 * S 3 se 9 - 

2 Zosimus, Historic nova, lik. I, § 39. Cf. G. Ryckmans, Les Nomspropres sud- 
siinitiquts % vol. i (Louvain, 1934), p. 41. 

J Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 5, § 6. 4 See above, p. 345. 

* Cooke, p. 286. 6 See above, pp. 530-6. 

7 Pollio in Scriptores histories Augustas , Bk. XXIV, ch. 15. 
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of dux Orieiitis, which made him a sort of vice-emperor over the 
eastern part of the empire. The empire was then in a feeble and 
confused state, with the whole barbarian world falling upon it 
in Europe as well as Asia. In the zenith of his success Udaynath 
was murdered together with his heir under mysterious conditions 
(266 or 267) while celebrating a festive occasion in Hims. His 
own nephew was implicated in the conspiracy, devised possibly 
by Rome. Of hardy and athletic physique Udaynath was able to 
endure hardships and excelled in those pastimes and virtues 
prized highly by Arabs. His munificence manifested itself in 
elaborate and spectacular banquets, in patronizing religious 
festivals and in gifts of oil for public baths. 

As a historical figure, however, he was eclipsed by his Zenobia 
ambitious and beautiful widow, who ruled after him in the name 
of her minor son Wahab-Allath (the gift of al-Lat, translated 
Athcnodorus). 1 Zenobia, Bath-Zabbay of the Palmyrene in¬ 
scriptions (“ daughter of the gift ”), the semi-legendary al- 
Zabba' of Arabic sources, was like her husband of hardy but 
agile frame, devoted to hunting and riding. Brunette in com¬ 
plexion, with pearly teeth and large flashing eyes, she conducted 
herself with regal dignity and pomp in a resplendent court 
modelled after that of the Chosroes. Her entourage greeted her 
with Persian prostration. On state occasions she wore a purple 
robe fringed with gems and clasped with a buckle at the waist, 
leaving one of her arms bare to the shoulder. She rode, helmet 
on head, in a carriage shining with precious stones. She claimed 
relationship with her Egyptian counterpart, Cleopatra, patron¬ 
ized Greek learning and herself spoke Aramaic and Greek 
and some Latin. 2 She even compiled a history of the East. 

Her court's chief intellectual ornament was the philosopher 
Longinus. 

But Zenobia was much more ambitious and effective as a 
ruler than Cleopatra. Under her the Palmyrene state assumed 
the proportions of a real empire, extending over Syria, part of 
Asia Minor and northern Arabia. In 270 her general Zabda 
marched at the head of reportedly 70,000 troops into Egypt, 
dispossessed a usurper and established a garrison in Alexandria. 

Coins were first struck in this city displaying the head of Wahab 

1 Vopiscus in Scriptores , Bk. XXIII, ch. 13; Bk. XXVI, ch. 38. 

2 Bouchicr, pp. 144-5. 
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beside that of Aurelian. In the following year (271) Alexandrian 
coins were issued minus the head of Aurelian. By that time 
Zenohia had reached the conclusion that she was powerful 
enough to declare her son fully independent. Me assumed the 
title of “ king of kings ”. On Alexandrian and Antiochian 
coins he is also styled Augustus and she Augusta. Syrian mile¬ 
stones give the names of the emperor and Zcnobia Augusta. 
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On a high column of the grand colonnade in Palmyra a statue 
of the queen was set in August 271 bearing the still legible 
Greek and Palmyrene inscriptions : 

To their Lady Scptimiu Zcnobia, the most illustrious and pious 
queen, the excellent Scptimii Zahdu, 1 commander-in-chief, and 
Zabbay, 1 commandant of the place, in the month of August of the 
year 582. 3 

Near by stood another statue bearing only a Palmyrene inscrip¬ 
tion : 

Statue of Septimius Udaynath, king of kings and restorer of all 
the Orient, which was erected to their lord by the excellent Zabda, 
commander-in-chief, and Zabbay, chief of the army of Tadmor in 
the month of August of the year 582. 4 

Forestalling action on the part of Rome, the two Palmyrene 
generals, Zabda and Zabbay, penetrated deep into Asia Minor. 

1 Cf, Zabad, 1 Ch. ":2i; a South Arabic word, "he (God) has given”; 
Ryckmans, vol. i, p. 83. North Arabic ll'ahab has same meaning. 

1 Probably a contraction of Zabday, a form of Zabad. Ezra to: 28; Nch. 3 : 20. 

J Of the Solcucid era, beginning Oct. I, 312 B.C. (see above, p. 237); J. Can- 
tincau, Inventaire drs inscriptions dt Pal my re, fasc. i (1930), p. 27. 

4 Starcky, p. 49; cf. Chabot, p. 56; dc Vogue, pp. 28-9; Cooke, pp. 290-93; 
Cantincau, fasc. i, p. 25. 
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They stationed garrisons as far west as Ancyra Ankara ; even 
Chalcedon, opposite Byzantium, felt the presence of their 
troops. 1 1 hus did the queen of the desert carve for herself and 
her son at the expense of Rome an empire, albeit abortive, that 
anticipated by four centuries that of the Umayyads. 

At last the Roman emperor bestirred himself. This was i.aa any* 
Aurelian (270-75), whose vigorous arm restored order to the 1 ,l,mr ' 
empire after a period of disturbance marked by invasions from 
Franks, Alemanni and Goths as well as Persians. Early in 272 
Aurelian reduced the Palmyrene garrisons in Asia Minor ami 
then proceeded against Syria. Antioch, which together with 
Seleucia was pro-Roman, offered but feeble resistance; Hims. 
whose people harboured jealousy because of the primacy claimed 
by Palmyra, was occupied after some resistance. Zenobia and 
Zabda, whose heavy cavalry was outmanoeuvred by the light 
cavalry and infantry of Aurelian, retired to Palmyra. 2 The 
desert way to the capital was now open before the invading 
enemy. Aurelian took time to set up in Hims new shrines to 
the sun-god of Elagabalus, 3 and on his return to Rome built a 
special temple for him in which Syrian rites were practised. 

Aurelian laid siege to Palmyra. His troops were reinforced 
by Egyptians, but Zenobia received no aid, not even from 
Persia. The besiegers were pelted with stones, darts and tire- 
balls. The queen first rejected the mild terms of surrender 
offered by Aurelian but then realized she was fighting a losing 
battle and sought safety in flight on a dromedary by night. 

Pursuing horsemen overtook her when attempting to cross the 
Euphrates. 4 Her son had already fallen defending his city. 

Palmyra had no choice but to surrender. The conqueror de¬ 
spoiled it of its rich fabrics and precious ornaments, some of 
which were taken to embellish the new sun temple at Rome. 

The populace was punished only to the extent of the imposition 
of a fine and a Roman governor with a body of archers. 

Among other royal advisers Longinus paid for his life at 
Hims for the encouragement he had given the queen to throw 
off Roman tutelage. On reaching the Hellespont on his way 
back home (late 272), Aurelian heard of a fresh uprising in 


1 Monunscn, Provinces oj the Roman Umpire, vol. ii, p. 107. 

2 Zosimus, Bk. I, § 52. 1 Sec above, p. 344, 

4 Vopiscus in Scriptares, Bk. XXVI, ch. 2S 
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Palmyra resulting in the murder of his governor and the over¬ 
powering of its garrison. 1 He rushed back, took the city by 
surprise, destroyed it and put its inhabitants to the sword. 1 he 
Bel temple was spared. Zenobia was taken to Rome with one 
son. 2 Loaded with jewels and led by golden chains, she was 
made to grace the triumphal entry of Aurclian into his capital 
m 274. She was presented with a villa near l ibur (Tivoli), 
where she spent the remaining years of her life. 1 here she 
remarried, probably a Roman, and left children. 3 

Palmyra fell into insignificance, except tor short periods ot 
restoration under Diocletian (284-305) and Justinian (5 2 7~^5) 
and gradually it drifted into obscurity; despite an occasional 
reference as the seat of a bishopric, as its people relaxed their 
grip on the desert, the desert overcame them. 1 his has always 
been the case. In modern times the whole populace was housed 
inside the remains of the old temple, a ghost of its ancient selt, 
overlooking the magnificent ruins of their ancestors’ home. In 
1929 tin- Drench made the people evacuate the place and build 
a village outside. A military airport and barracks for the 
i/it : /umsfi s (camel corps) were also built. 

I he remains of Palmyra stand today as the most imposing 
sight m the desert. 1 hey attract and fascinate lovers of antiquity 
from all over the world. The temple of Bel, standing on a 
raised terrace, has been converted into a sort of museum. In it 
figures of women, veiled and participating in a religious cere¬ 
mony, have been found. 4 In front of the temple stood the 
monumental arch, which opened to the grand colonnade. 1 his 
avenue of columns, 1240 yards in length, formed the main axis 
of the town with minor streets branching off from it. Of its 375 
or more columns, each 55 feet high, about 150 are wholly or 
partly extant. Most of them are of rosy white limestone with 
Corinthian capitals. A few arc of granite speckled with blue, 
indicating Egyptian (Uswan) origin. To the columns were 
attached consoles decorated with statues erected in honour of 
meritorious citizens, a peculiarity of Palmyrene architecture. 
Palmyrene busts as a rule are frontal, not profile, show wide 
open eyes and bear an inscription above the shoulder. The 
royalty and aristocracy appear dressed in Greek garb, the 


1 Zosiinus, Bk. I, § 0. 
y Pollio in Scriptores , Bk. XXIV, ch. 27. 


2 Zosiinus, Bk. I ,§ 59. 

4 Cf. above, p. 74, coin. 
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cr»imni»ti-111\ in P.irthun 1 A < uplirarrr has Ik-cti found wearing 
Partin.m costume and another figure with a Roman toga. 

I*r|uallv peculiar are the tomb*. or houses of eternity 
?n \i<r a Palnurnn- e xpression. 2 I hey rise outside the city like 
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\ PALMYRENE FATHER AND THREE CHILDREN, r<*. a.d. 170 


lli* r. Ik irdlevs .m«l with um*»ver»d head. holds a vase in his left hand 
■ •iid » lain* h »*l d.ii' s **r I* in in is in his right I Ii* son, Ik tween the two daughters, 
h« l<U .1 hud m hi* left hand and .» cluster of grapes in his right. The two girls 
w« ir veils which do not co\er the fare. The inscription near the loft arm of the 
man give* In**, name : /al»diU’»l, s..n of Moqimu, son of Nurlx’l, son of Zal»da, son 
• *t Ahdav. [*.m|| of /ahdi|l.6l. The names of the children from right to left arc: 
ladmor. his daughter ; Moqirnu, his son; Ahyat, his daughter 


lolly towers, comprising chambers in stories and adorned inside 
with colours and the sculptured portraits of the deceased. Dura- 
Kuropus has a few tomb towers. 

I he frescoes of Palmyra 3 and Dura are of special signifi- 


' l ».r illustrations consult Henri Scyrig. Anliquiih srrirnnes, ser. 2 (Paris, 
i'H s h pp. >1 stq. 

1 Harald Ingholt, " Five Dated Tombs from Palmyra ", Berytus % vol. ii (1935), 
PP- t> 0 , !(V). 

1 Consult Harald Ingholt, “ Quc 1 <|tics Frcsqucs recent men t dccouvcrtcs k 
Palmyrr ", Ada Arch otologic a, vol. iii (1932), pp. 1-20. 
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cance for the history of art. They serve to bridge the gap 
between the ancient Semitic art of Assyro-Babylonia and 
Phoenicia and early Christian art. Through them may be 
traced the beginnings of Oriental influences over Greco-Roman 
paintings, thus preparing the way for the advent of Byzantine 
art. 

The Palmyrene was a peculiar culture, a blend of Syrian, l...n P ua P c 
Greek and Persian elements. The original inhabitants were 
doubtless Arabian tribes who adopted in their speech and 
writing the prevalent Aramaic tongue. The bulk of the popula¬ 
tion remained Arab though mixed with Aramaeans. Native 
inscriptions do not date earlier than 9 R.C., when the city was on 
the way to becoming an outstanding trade post. Original!v the 
cursive of the Aramaic-writing people of Seleucid Syria of the 
first pre-Christian century, the Palmyrene script did not develop 
any radical differences. Public acts were set up in both Greek 
and Aramaic. The Greek duplication has facilitated the reading 
of the Aramaic. Palmyra gave Hungary one inscription and 
Great Britain another. The British inscription was left by a 
Palmyrene who married a British wife and made a representa¬ 
tion of her. Palmyrene archers were employed by Romans in 
places as distant as Morocco and Britain. 

The dialect spoken by the Palmyrenes belonged to Western 
Aramaic rather than to Eastern Aramaic (that of Edcssa). It 
was virtually the same as that used in Syria, Nabataea and 
Egypt. not different from the one spoken by Christ. The cul¬ 
tured class, no doubt, spoke Greek as well as Aramaic. Arabic 
was presumably understood by men in business and used by 
some Palmyrenes as a vernacular. 

Other than Dionysius Cassius Longinus (213-73) Palmyra Longinus 
boasted no man of high intellectual calibre. Probably a native 
of Hims, Longinus studied first in Alexandria and then in 
Athens, where he had as a pupil the celebrated Porphyry. 1 His 
mother was Syrian and he knew Syriac. 2 A contemporary of 
Longinus was Acmclius of Apamea. 3 In an age of rhetorical 
phrase-makers and fanciful quibblers this Palmyrene philo¬ 
sopher stands solitary. So extensive was his knowledge that he 


1 Sec above, p. 324. 

2 Vopiscus in Script ores, Bk. XXVI, eh. 30. 

1 See above, p. 324. 
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was styled by a contemporary as “ a living library and a walking 
museum It was Longinus who taught Zenobia Greek 
literature and then became her adviser. Unfortunately only 
fragments and quotations from his works survive. 2 3 They show 
that he remained a pagan, though not hostile to Judaism or 
Christianity. His execution at the hands of Aurelian he bore 
with a firmness and cheerfulness worthy of a Socrates. 1 

The Palmyrene pantheon comprised an assortment of deities 
from Syria, Arabia, Persia and Babylon, some of whom bore 
additional Latin names. In essence the religion did not differ 
from that of North Syria and its desert. Bel dominated the 
scene. He was not exactly a solar but a cosmic god of Baby¬ 
lonian origin, corresponding to Marduk. He presided over the 
destinies of man and had charge of the celestial gods. I he great 
temple was dedicated to him. He was later identified with 
Zeus. Another temple in Palmyra was dedicated to Baal- 
Shamin (the lord of heavens). 4 He, like Bel, had a temple in 
Dura, where he is cited in a votive inscription of A.D. 32. 5 
Several altars have been found in Palmyra dedicated to Shamash 
(Samas, sun). This solar deity is sometimes represented on one 
side of Bel with the lunar deity on the other. ‘Agli-bol (the calf 
of Bol) was the name of the moon-god. 6 In certain figures 
he appears with a crescent over his shoulders. 7 Yarkhi-b 5 l, 
judging by the first part of his name, must have also been a 
lunar god ; but he was the one who rendered oracles, a corre¬ 
spondent of Apollo. Malak-bcl (the angel of Bel) was the 
messenger god, analogous to Hermes. An interesting altar has 
been found dedicated to “ the anonymous god, the good and 
compassionate ”. 8 

The inscriptions comprise several religious dedications to 


1 Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 355. 

1 Whether the Longinus, author of On the Sub/hue, which still figures in English 
university curricula, is this man or not is still uncertain. 

3 Zosimus, Ilk. I, § 56. 

4 Cf. above, p. 174. Consult Chabot, p. 43 ; Henri Scyrig, “ Antiquitcs syrien- 
nes ”, Syria, vol. xiv (1933), PP- 24b stg. 

5 Du Mesnil du Bnisson, Invcntaire des inscriptions palmyrcnicnnes dc Dour a- 
Europos (Paris, 1939)* pp. 13-14 ; Chabot, pp. 43, 73 5; RostovtzcIT ft aL, 
Excavations at Dura Europos, vols. vii-viii, pp. 299 seq. } pi. xxxvii. 

h Chabot, pp. 71-3; Cooke, pp. 269, 301-2 ; dc Vogil6, p. 93. 

7 Chabot, p. 65. 

* Ilarald Ingholt, " Inscriptions and Sculptures from Palmyra ", Bcrytus , vol. 
hi 093 b)» P- 92; cf. Acts 17 : 23. 
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Arsu 1 and 'Azlzu, 2 3 whose names indicate Arabian origin. The 
two are styled “ the good and remunerating gods ”. J 'Azizu was 
also worshipped in Edcssa and in Hawran, the land of the 
Ghassanids. Allath, whose name formed a part of that of tin- 
last king of Palmyra, was the chief Arabian goddess. 4 She was 
also worshipped in the land of the Ghassanids. Another goddess 
in the Palmyrene pantheon was 'Athar-'atheh (Atargatis , the 
Aramaean divinity, the chief centre of whose cult was at Hiera- 
polis. 5 * An altar erected by a Nabataean in Palmyra (A.n. 132 
was dedicated to the Nabataean deity Shay'-al-Qawm Ju- who 
accompanies, protects, the people), evidently the special patron 
of caravans. The divinity is styled he " who does not drink 


wine 


»» 


About the same time in which the Palmyrene state was 3 
passing away, a South Arabian tribe, so tradition asserts, was 1 ’ 
working its way into Hawran. These were the banu-Ghassan, 
whose departure from al-Yaman was blamed on an early burst¬ 
ing of the Ma’rib dam. 7 In Hawran they encountered earlier 
Arab settlers, the Daja'im of the Salih tribe, whom they re¬ 
placed as masters of the territory under Roman suzerainty. In 
the course of the fourth century the Ghassanids were Christian¬ 
ized. 8 9 The founder of their dynasty was one Jafnah ibn-'Amr 
Muzayqiya’, whose date is uncertain. In fact the whole history 
of the Jafnid dynasty is obscure. In Arabic chronicles the 
number of sovereigns varies from eleven to thirty-two ; 0 in 
Byzantine histories the main point of interest is contact with 
Constantinople. Only the last five monarchs, whose reigns 


The 

hn»lnitls 


1 Ratlu of the Safaitic inscriptions, meaning favour, grace See above, p. 
299; below, p. 403, n. 3. 

2 Ar. ' nzlz , mighty; sec Berytus , vol. iii (1936), pi. xxiv, 2. 

3 Chabot, p. 69. 4 Koran 53: 19. 

5 Cooke, p. 268. See above, pp. 121, 173. 

6 Consult Chabot, pp. 67-8; Cooke, pp. 304 5. 

7 Ilitti, History of the slrabs , pp. 64-5. 

8 Certain Christian families living today in Syria and Lebanon, c.g. the 

Ma # lufs and the 'Atiyahs, trace their descent to the Ghassanids. 

9 Ibn-Qutaybah, abMa drif , ed. F. Wiistcnfcld (Gottingen, 1850), pp. 314-10; 
al-Mas'Gdi, Afuruj al Dha/ab , cd. and tr. C. B. de Mcynard and P. dc Courteillc, 
vol. iii (Paris, 1864), pp. 217-21 ; Hamzah al-Isfahani, Tarikh Sitii Muluk at- 
Aryl w al‘Anbiyd\ cd. Gottwaldt (Leipzig, 1844), pp. 115*22; abu-al-Fida*, 
Ta'rikh (Constantinople, 1286), vol. i, pp. 76-7 ; cf. Th. Noldeke, Die Ghassanischen 
Fiirslen aus dem House Gajna's (Berlin, 1887), pp. 52 60; tr. Pendali Jose and 
Costi K. Zurayk, The Princes of Ghassdn from the House 0/ Gafna (Beirut, !933)> 
pp. 57*67. 
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cover the century preceding the birth of Islam, arc fairly well 
known. 

First and greatest among these was al-Harith ibn-Jabalah 1 
(<77. 529-69), who makes his debut in 528 battling against the 
Lakhmid al-Mundhir 111 2 of al-Hlrah. The Lakhmids, like¬ 
wise of South Arabian origin, were domiciled along the western 
border of the Persian empire and used as a buffer state in the 
same way as the Ghassanids were used by the Byzantine. In 
recognition of his services the Emperor Justinian in the following 
year appointed al-Harith lord over all the Arab tribes of Syria 
with the titles of phylarch and patricius, the highest next to that 
of the emperor himself. The Arabs rendered the titles as malik, 
king. The kings of Ghassan may have considered themselves 
successors of the kings of Nabataea. 

Loyal to the Byzantine crown, al-Harith continued his 
struggle against the Lakhmids, contributed to the suppression of 
the Samaritan rebellion and fought in the Byzantine army under 
Belisarius in Mesopotamia. 3 In 544 a son of his was taken 
prisoner by al-Mundhir and sacrificed to al-‘Uzza, Aphrodite’s 
counterpart. 4 Ten years later in a decisive battle near Qinnasrin 
(Chaleis), al-Harith avenged himself by killing his Lakhmid 
adversary. This is probably the battle celebrated in Arabic 
histories as that of Halimah, after al-Harith’s daughter who is 
said to have with her own hands anointed her father’s warriors 
with perfume prior to their engagement in the battle. 5 In 563 
al-Harith visited Justinian’s court, where as an imposing 
Bedouin shaykh he left a lasting impression on the courtiers, 6 
not unlike that left by the Su'udi Arabian princes in the course 
of their recent visits to the United States. Years after the event 
whenever the chamberlains wanted to quiet down Justinian's 
nephew and successor the moronic Justin, they would simply 


1 Sometimes rclcrrcd to ns al-Harith II in distinction from his grandfather nl- 
Harith ibn-Tha'labah, a great-grandson of Jafnah. Arab historians call him 
nl-A'raj, the lame. 

J Alamoundaros ol Greek historians; Alamoundaras in Procopius, Bk. I, ch. 17, 
§ 47, where al-Harith s name is rendered Arcthas, son of Gabalas. 

3 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 16, § 5 ; Malnlas, cd. Dindorf, p. 435 ; see above, pp. 
35 *> 372 - 

4 Procopius, Bk. II, ch. 2.X, § 13. 

3 Ibn-al-Athir, a/-A anu/fi al-Tarlkh, cd. C. J. Tomlwrg, vol. i (Leyden, 1871), 
p. 400; ilm-Qutaybah, pp. 31415 ; cf. abu-al-Eidu’, vol. i, p. 84. 

6 Thcophnnes, Chronograph ™, cd. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), p. 240. 
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shout : “ Hush 1 Else we call al-Harith 

While in Constantinople al-Harith secured the appointment 
of Ya'qub al-Barda'i - of Edessa as prelate of the Syrian Mono- 
physite ( hurch. I)uring his and his son’s reigns the new doctrine 
spread all over Syria. Jacob is said to have ordained a hundred 
thousand priests and installed eighty-nine bishops in that 
country. The kingdom then reached its height from near Petra 
to al-Rusafah north of Palmyra and comprised al-Balqa’, al- 
Safa 3 and I;Iarran. Busra, whose cathedral was built in 512, 
became the ecclesiastical capital of the region and stood pre¬ 
eminent as a trading centre. Moslem tradition made .Muham¬ 
mad with his caravan pass through it to learn much of what lie 
knew about Christianity. As for the political capital of the 
Jafnids it was evidently first a movable camp, after which it was 
fixed at al-Jabiyah 4 in the Jawlan and for some time at Jilliq 5 
in southern Hawran. 

Al-Harith was succeeded by his son al-Mundhir (Alamoun- 
daros, ca. 569-82) at about the same time in which Muhammad 
was born. The son followed in the footsteps of the father. He 
promoted the cause of Monophysitism and battled against the 
Lakhmid vassals of Persia. His zeal for the rite considered 
unorthodox by Byzantium, however, alienated him from Justin, 
who even suspected his political loyalty. The emperor there¬ 
upon wrote a letter to his governor in Syria ordering him to 
dispose of al-Mundhir, but the secretary mistakenly addressed 
it to the victim himself instead of the letter intended for him in 
which he was politely requested by the emperor to visit the 
governor for consultation. After a period of alienation recon¬ 
ciliation was effected and the venerable phylarch with his two 

1 John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History , ed. William C'ureton (Oxford, 1853), 
p. * 5 * \ tr - R- Payne Smith (Oxford, i860), p. 174. 

2 See above, p. 372. 

1 This volcanic region (sec above, p. 299) was occupied before this time by Arabs 
who left some six thousand inscriptions and monuments with figures of mounted 
lancers hunting gazelles The inscriptions mention Yth* (none other than Heb. 
YcshGa', Aram. Ycshu', Ar. Yasu', Jesus), Allat and Allah and according to the 
accepted view represent, with the Lihyanitc and Thamudic scripts, a northward 
extension of South Arabic; F. V. NVinnett, A Study of the Lihyanitc and Tharnudic 
Inscriptions (Toronto, 1937), pp. 53-4 ; Rene Dussaud, Lcs A rates en Sync avant 
TIslam (Paris, 1907), pp. 66-7, 151. 

4 Dussaud, Topographic , pp. 332*3. The western gate of Damascus is still 
known by this name. 

5 Perhaps al-Kiswah, 10 miles south of Damascus; Dussaud, Topographic , pp. 
317-18; Leone Cactani, Annali del!' Is/dm, vol. iii (Milan, 1910), p. 928. 
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sons visited Constantinople (580) and was received with great 
honour by the new emperor Tiberius II. The emperor even 
replaced the diadem on al-Mundhir’s head with a crown. In the 
same year al-Mundhir burned the Lakhmid capital al-Hirah.' 
Two years later, while attending the dedication of a church at 
Huwarin in response to an invitation from the governor of 
Syria, he was apprehended and sent with his wife and three 
children to Constantinople and thence to Sicily. I he annual 
subsidy to the Jafnids was then cut off and all friendly relations 
terminated. 

Annrciiy Under the leadership of al-Nu'man, al-Mundhir’s eldest son, 
several raids were directed from the desert against Roman Syria. 
Finally al-Nu'man was himself tricked (ca. 584), as his father 
before him, and carried to Constantinople. I he Ghassanid 
nationality was thereby broken up. The kingdom was split into 
several sections, each with a prince or princeling of its own. 
Some princes allied themselves with Persia ; others maintained 
their independence ; still others remained on the side of Byzan¬ 
tium. At this point the Greek chroniclers lose all interest in the 
subject; the Arab chronicles remain confused. Anarchy pre¬ 
vailed until Persia conquered Syria in 611 — 14. 

Fourteen years later, when Hcraclius drove the Persians out 
of the country, he possibly restored the old dynasty. In the war 
of the Moslem conquest the tribes of the former state of Ghassan 
were reported fighting on the Byzantine side. 2 The last Ghas¬ 
sanid prince, Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham, fought in 636 against the 
Moslem invaders in the decisive battle of the Yarmuk, 3 but later 
adopted Islam. In the course of his first pilgrimage, we are 
told, a Bedouin stepped on his cloak and was slapped by him. 
The caliph decreed that the prince should cither submit to a 
similar blow from the Bedouin or pay a fine, and Jabalah 
renounced the new faith and retired to Byzantium.'’ 

The The glowing splendour of the Jafnid court has been im- 

fhc'm.av'* mortalized in the anthologies of several pre-Islamic poets who 
sani<i coun found in its princes munificent patrons. One of these bards was 

1 Cf. nl-T»bari, Ta'rikh al-Rusulw-al-Mu/uk, cd. M. J. dc Goejc, vol. i (Leyden, 
1879-81), p. 1021 ; abu-al-Faraj ahlsbahuni, al-Agkdni, vol. ii (Bfilaq, 1285), p. 27. 

2 See below, p. 414. 

1 Al-Dalndhuri, Futufi al-Duldan, cd. M. J. do Gocjc (Leyden, 1866), p. 136; 
lr. Philip K. Ilitti, Origins of the Islamic State (New York, 1915), pp. 208-9. 

4 Ibn-'Ahd-Rabbilii, al-Iqd al-Fartd (Cairo, 1302), vol. i, pp. 140-41 ; cf. ibn- 
b)utaybah, p. 316. 
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the celebrated al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani. After falling out with 
the Lakhmids, al-Nabighah won the good graces of the Ghas- 
sanids and was showered with their largess, while reciprocating 
by singing their praises. In an oft-quoted verse he extols their 
military prowess : 

No fault is theirs — save that their swords 
Are dull from striking hostile hosts. 1 

Another poet, the Medinese Hassan ibn-Thabit, before becoming 
poet laureate of the Prophet, spent happy days in the court of the 
Ghassanids, with whom he claimed kinship. From a description 
ascribed to him in al-Aghani , 2 we catch a glimpse of the luxuri¬ 
ous surroundings of Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham : 

There I saw ten female singers, of whom live were singing in 
Greek to the music of lutes and five chanting airs of the people of 
al-Hirah. . . . There were also Arab singers who had come from 
Mecca and elsewhere. Whenever he sat to drink wine he had spread 
under him a mattress of myrtle, jasmine and other varieties of sweet¬ 
smelling llowers. Ambergris and musk were offered in vessels of gold 
and silver (it was the real musk that was offered in those silver vessels). 
In winter aloes-wood was burned for his comfort; in summer ice was 
used. He and his courtiers wore in the hot season specially made 
light robes, and in the cold season white heavy furs or the like. And 
by Allah, never was I once in his company but he bestowed on me 
the robe he was wearing that day. 3 

When this Jabalah embraced Islam and made his ceremonial 
entry with his courtiers into Medina, he is said to have worn the 
ancestral crown adorned with two pearls which once formed 
ear-rings for al-Harith ibn-Jabalah’s mother. 4 These pearls, 
each the size of a pigeon’s egg, became proverbial in Arabic 
literature. 5 

Such reports, though exaggerated, imply a flourishing 

1 Al-Niibighah al-Dhubyani, Dlwdn, cd. M. Hartwig Dercinlxwrg (Paris, 
1869), p. 78; cf. Charles J. Lyall, Translations oj Ancient Arabian Poetry (New 
York, 1930), p. 96. 

a Vol. xvi, p. 15. Though apocryphal the description is doubtless based on the 
poet’s odes; cf. his Diwdn t cd. Hartwig Hirschfeld (Leyden, 1910), pp. 16*17, 45, 
55 J vol. i, p. 142. 

3 Cf. Reynold A. Nicholson, A Literary J/istory oj the Arabs , 2nd cd. (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1930), p. 53. 

4 Called in Aghdni , vol. xiv, p. 4, 41 Mariyah ”, which under Aramaic influence 
may have been a title equivalent to lady, rather than a personal name. This lady’s 
name may have been Mawiyah as in Aghdni , vol. xvi, p. 103. 

* Al-Maydani, Majma* al-Amthdl (Cairo, 1310), vol. i, p. 156. 
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economic condition. The Ghassanids must have mastered the 
technique necessary for the full utilization of rain water and 
exploitation of underground sources, a technique which was 
acquired by Syrians in the Roman period and lost thereafter. 
The remains of some three hundred towns and villages on the 
eastern and southern slopes of Hawran testify to this fact. 1 
What is more significant, however, is the fact that the Ghas¬ 
sanids, like their Nabataean predecessors, mediated certain 
vital elements of Syrian culture to their original kinsmen in 
Arabia, particularly al-Hijaz—-future cradle of Islam. I he 
Nabataeans transmitted those letters which made the writing 
of the Koran possible. 2 The Ghassanids before passing away 
passed on Christian ideas which with other ideas germinated 
into Islam. 3 Thus did Syrian culture provide Islam with the 
germ of creative power as it had provided Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity before it. Moreover, these border Syrian states of 
Arabian origin, last among which was the Ghassanid, paved the 
way in a sense for the ensuing conquest of Syria by Arabians 
under the banner of Islam. They served as a pre-view of the 
gigantic show soon to come. 

1 Sec nliovc, p. 43. a Sec above, p. 384. 

J The tradition about Muhammad cited ulxwc (|>. 403) at least has that much 
truth in it. 
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Two episodes of late ancient times stand out in significance: On the C ve 
the migration of the Teutonic tribes which resulted in the de- oi ,slam 
struction of the Roman Empire in the West, and the eruption of 
the Moslem Arabian tribes which annihilated the empire of the 
Persians and stripped the Byzantine of its fairest provinces. Of 
the two the Arabian episode was the more phenomenal. At the 
time of its occurrence Persia and Byzantium were the only two 
world powers; the Arabians were nobodv. Who livin" then 
could have guessed that such a happening was within the realm 
of possibility ? 

In 628, after six years of war with several reverses, Heraclius, 
whose ancestral home was Edessa (al-Ruha’) in North Syria, 
succeeded in recovering Syria, which had passed into Persian 
hands. Chosrocs II had swept over the country (611-14) carry¬ 
ing plunder and destruction wherever he passed. He pillaged 
Damascus and decimated its people by murder and captivity. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre he left in ruins ; its treas¬ 
ures, including the true cross, he carried off as booty. On Sep¬ 
tember 14, 629, the triumphant Byzantine emperor restored this 
cross to Jerusalem ' and was hailed deliverer of Christendom and 
restorer of the unity of the Eastern Empire. 

Meantime a band of 3000 Arabians was carrying a raid into prdimin- 
a town east of the southern end of the Dead Sea called Mu’tah. 2 ary rai,ls 
The leader was Zayd ibn-Harith, adopted son of Muhammad. 

The object was ostensibly to avenge the murder, by a Ghassanid, 
of an emissary sent by the Prophet to Busra, actually to gain for 
the new converts rich booty including the coveted Mashraflyah 
swords manufactured in that neighbourhood. 3 The policy of 

1 The occasion is still celebrated with bonfires by the Christians of Lebanon. 

1 In Transjordan, two hours'journey south of al-Karak ; visited by Alois Musil; 
see his Arabia Ptlrara , vol. i (Vienna, 1907), p. 152. 

3 Consult V.iqut, vol. iv, p. 536; M. J. de (»ocje f Afcntoirc sur la (onquitf <ie /a 
Syrie (Leyden, 1900), p. 5. 
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attacking border countries thus inaugurated by Muhammad was 
calculated to make the new religion popular among the believers. 
Zayd fell on the battlefield. The remnant of his army was led 
back to Medina by young Khalid ibn-al-\\ alid, 1 * soon to become 
the champion of militant Islam. To the natives the attack on 
Mu'tali was but another of the frequent Bedouin raids to which 
they had long been accustomed. In reality it was the first shot 
in a struggle that was not to cease until Byzantium itself had 
surrendered and the name of the Arabian Prophet substituted 
for that of Christ on its cathedrals. 

In the following year (630) Muhammad led in person an 
expedition against the oasis of Tabuk 1 in northern al-Hijaz, 
whence he opened negotiations with neighbouring settlements 
which led to their submission. The people were granted 
security and the right to retain their property and profess their 
religion on condition that they paid an annual tribute. First 
among those settlements was Aylah (Aila) at the head of the 
Gulf of al-'Aqabah, 3 whose population was Christian. South 
of it on the gulf stood Maqna, 4 with a Jewish population mostly 
engaged in weaving and fishing. Another was Adhruh, with 
a population of about a hundred families, which lay between 
Petra and Ma'an. An hour’s journey to the north of Adhruh, 
on the ancient Roman road from Busra to the Red Sea, lay 
al-Jarba’, whose people were also Christians. I he site later 
played a part in the Crusades. These were the only places in 
Syria with which Islam established contact in the lifetime of the 
Prophet. The terms of their capitulation 5 are suggestive of 
what was to come. The attempt on these settlements in southern 
Syria by Muhammad was but a rehearsal for what was to 
follow under his successors. 

The year after the death of the Prophet, the stage was set for 

1 Tabari, vol. i, p. 1610; cf. Theophancs, p. 336; J. Wcllhnuscn, Shizten und 
lorarbeiten, vol. vi (Berlin, 1X99), p. 52. 

1 On the pilgrimage road and now the railroad between Damascus and Medina. 
Al-Wftqidi, al-AlaghAti, cd. A. von Krcmcr (Calcutta, 1855—6), pp. 425-6 1 Yaqflt, 
vol. i, pp. 824-5 : B.iladhuri, p. 59; tr., p. 92 ; Cactani, vol. ii, pp. 238 stq. For a 
description of the modem village consult Jnusscn and Savignac, pp. 57*64; Alois 
Musil, Thr Northern ffegaz (New York, 1926), pp. 234-7, 318-19. 

> Sec above, p. 190; Cactani, vol. ii, pp. 253-5. 

♦ YfiqOt, vol. iv, p. 610. For a modem description of this oasis consult Musil, 
Northern ffegaz, pp. 114-16, 312. 

5 Baladhuri, pp. 59-60; tr., pp. 92-4. 
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a full-dress invasion of neighbouring lands. Arabia had just 
concluded its so-called wars of apostasy 1 and was consolidated 
and unified under the leadership of one man, the first caliph 
abu-Bakr (632-4). '1 he momentum acquired in these internal 

wars had to seek new outlets, especially since the new religion 
had supposedly converted its adherents into one brotherhood. 
I he martial spirit of the tribes, to whom raids 2 were a sort of 
national sport from time immemorial, could not but assert itself 
in some form after Islam. 1 hen there was the expectation of 
collaboration on the part of the Arabian tribes domiciled in 
southern Syria. These tribes, such as the Judham and Oudii'alv 
were by this time Christianized but not satisfied. The annual 
subsidy which for years they had been receiving for guarding tin* 
frontiers had recently been suspended by Heraclius as a measure 
of economy. 4 The forts along that southern border had also 
been neglected and stripped of their garrisons to enable concen¬ 
tration in the north in face of the Persian danger. Syria was the 
nearest arena. 


To it three detachments were led in 633 by 'Amr ibn-al-'As, rhr 
Yazid ibn-abi-Sufyan and Shurahbil ibn-Hasanah. 5 'Amr, 
future hero of the Egyptian campaign, was to be the commander- 
in-chief in case of unified operation. The standard-bearer in 
Yazid’s army was his brother Mu'awiyah, future founder of the 
Umayyad dynasty in Damascus. The route followed by Yazid 
and Shurahbil was the much-frequented Tabuk-Ma'an one, that 
by Amr was the coast route via Aylah. I he detachments were 
later augmented from about 3000 to some 7500 each. Ahu¬ 
ll baydah ibn-al-Jarrah, who later became generalissimo, prob¬ 
ably came at the head of one of the reinforcements. 

The first engagement took place at Wadi al-'Arabah, 6 the great 
depression south of the Dead Sea. There Sergius, patrician of 
Palestine with headquarters at Caesarea, suffered a defeat at the 
hands of Yazid. His retreating army was overtaken at Dathin, 


mv.i- 

Ix’gins 


■ riddah ; Ilitti, History oj the Arabs, pp. 140 42; C. II. Becker in The Cam¬ 
bridge Medieval History (New York, 1913), vol. ii, pp. 334-6. 

1 ghazw, whence English razzia. 

4 The -Salih (above, p. 401) were a clan of QmhVah. The 'Amilah were nt this 
time settled a little farther north, whence they later spread into southern I-ebanon, 
still called Jabal (mountain of) 'Amil —'Amilah in abu-al-Fida*, Taawim, p. 22S. 

4 Theophanes, p. 335. 

5 Baladhuri, pp. 107-8; tr., p. 165 ; <Jc Gocjc, pp. 214. 

6 See al>ovc, p. 36 map. 
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near Gaza, and almost annihilated (February 4, 634).* Sergius 
himself lost his life. The way was now temporarily clear. Yazld 
and 'Amr raided the entire southern part of Palestine. Even 
Caesarea was threatened. Jerusalem was cut off from the 
sea. 2 

On receiving the news Heraclius, who was still in Emesa 
(Hims), where reportedly he had received a message from the 
Prophet summoning him to Islam, hastened to organize and 
dispatch a fresh army under his brother Theodorus. Mean¬ 
time Khalid ibn-al-Walid received orders from abu-Bakr to 
rush from al-Traq to the reinforcement of the army on the 
Syrian front. The raid on al-Traq began shortly before that 
on Syria, but Syria being closer to al-Hijaz was of greater 
concern. 

Khalid probably started his perilous march across the desert 
from al-Hirah, which with other places had capitulated to him. 
The track he followed was presumably the south-westward one 
leading to Dumat 3 al-Jandal (modern al-Jawf), midway be¬ 
tween the two countries. Once in Dumah he could have 
continued through Batn al-Sirr (Wadi al-Sirhan) to Bu§ra, 
eastern gateway of Syria ; but forts lay on the way. He, there¬ 
fore, followed the north-western route to Quraqir (Qulban 
Qaraqir) on the eastern boundary of the Batn. Thence he 
pushed northward to Suwa, 4 a journey of five days in almost 
waterless desert. Water for the troops, who numbered five to 
eight hundred, was carried in bags; but for the horses the 
paunches of camels served as reservoirs. This camel water 
could also be used by men in case of emergency. The horses 
were led alongside and intended for use only at the time of the 
encounter. The guide, one Raft' ibn-'Umayr of the Tayyi’ 
tribe, was at one point so dazzled by the rays of the sun that he 
could not spot the expected sign for underground water. So he 
besought the troops to look for a box-thorn (‘ aiusaj) and as they 
dug near it, they struck damp soil with water. Thus was the 

1 Yiiqut, vol. ii, pp. 514-15; Baludliuri, p. 109; tr., pp. 167-8; dc Gocje, pp. 
31-4; Cactani, vol. ii, pp. 1141-54. 

2 The Arabic records of the war of conquest, compiled two to three centuries 
after the events, arc confused in chronology, fact and evaluation. The reconstruction 
followed here is based on Cactani, dc Gocje, VVellhauscn, Becker and other modem 
critical scholars. 

J Mentioned in Gen. 25:14; Is. 21: 11. 

4 Near modem Sab* Biyar (seven wells), north-cast of Damascus. 
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I >,nn.m us 
surrender* 


army saved and an unparalleled feat in the desert saga achieved. 1 

With dramatic suddenness Khalid made his appearance 
(April 24, 634), after only eighteen days’ journey, north-east of 
Damascus and directly in the rear of the improvised Byzantine 
army. Mis first encounter, a successful one, was with the 
Christian Ghassanid forces on Easter at a place near 'Adhra in 
Marj Rahit. 2 Shrewd strategist that he was, Khalid pressed 
southward through Transjordan aiming at effecting a junction 
with the harassed army of his fellow-generals ; desire for neither 
self-aggrandizement nor booty could sidetrack him. 

The combined forces, perhaps with Khalid in chief command, 
won a bloody victory at Ajnadayn 3 (July 30, 634). All Palestine 
now lay open before the invader. For six months random raids 
were carried on in all directions. Busra yielded with but little 
resistance. Fihl , 4 commanding the eastern crossing of the 
Jordan, followed suit; so did Baysan on the other side of the 
river. The new Byzantine general Baancs fared no better than 
his predecessor. A month later the Byzantine army was again 
encountered and routed at Marj al-Suffar, 5 whence it sought 
safety behind the walls of Damascus. Khalid pursued it. He 
laid siege to the future capital of the Moslem empire which 
simply meant that he endeavoured to isolate it, as the Arabians 
had not yet acquired the technique of the siege or implements. 
After six months the city surrendered (September 635) through 
treachery. The negotiators were the bishop and Mansur ibn- 
Sarjun, grandfather of St. John the Damascene and high official 
in the finance department of the government. The traditional 
report that the city was conquered half by force (‘ anwatan ) and 


1 Klulid's itinerary in Arabic sources presents many historical and geographical 
problems; rf. Baladhuri, pp. 110-12; tr., pp. 169-72; l*abari, vol. i, pp. 2111-13* 
2121-4 ; ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii, pp. 312-13; al-Ya'qflbi, 7 'a*rik/i,c cl. M.Th. Iloutsma 
(Leyden, 1883), vol. ii, pp. 150-51 ; ibn-’Asakir, al-Ta'rtkh al-Kahlr (Damascus), 
vol. i, p. 130; nl-Bn$ri, Futuh af-Sha'm, cd. W. N. Ixres (Calcutta, 1854), pp. 63-5. 
The itinerary conjectured here is based on Musi), Arabia Deseria , pp. 553*73 * 
Cactani, vol. ii, pp. 1220 36. 

2 A plain 15 miles from Damascus. Daliidhuri, p. 112 ; tr., p. 172 ; Yuqut, vol. 
iv, p. 1016. 

* This otherwise unknown place should perhaps be emended to Jannabatayn, 
between al-Ramlah and Bayt Jibrin (Elcutheropolis) on the Gaza-Jerusalem road. 
Cactani, vol. iii, pp. 176-87; Wellhausen, Skizzcn , vol. vi, pp. 57*8; Dussaud, 
Topographic , p. 318. 

4 Or Fahl, Gr. Pella, Bi-hi-lim of the 'Amamah tablets (above, p. 7 *)> now 
Kkirbat Fahil. Caetnni, vol. iii, pp. 187-211 ; Abel, vol. ii, pp. 34, 405. 

1 A plain 20 miles south of Damascus. 
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half by capitulation ( sulltav) has all the earmarks of being a late 
one intended to justify the partition of the cathedral bv the 
L mayyads. 1 I he terms of surrender embodied the same prin¬ 
ciples as those exacted by the Prophet * and established a 
precedent for dealing with other Syrian towns : 

In the name ol Allah, the compassionate, the merciful. This is 
what K ha lid ibn-al-Walid would grant to the inhabitants of Damascus 
if he enters therein : he promises to give them security for their lives, 
property and churches. Their city wall shall not be demolished, 
neither shall any Moslem be quartered in their houses. Thereunto 
we give to them the pact of Allah and the protection of His Prophet, 
the caliphs and the believers. So long as they pay the poll tax, 
nothing but good shall befall them. 3 

W ith the fall of the Syrian metropolis, total victory was 
assured. Before the end of the year abu-'Ubaydah had occupied 
Hims. All neighbouring towns — BaMabakk, Hims, Hamah — 
opened their gates. In some cases, as that of Shayzar, 4 " The 
people went out to meet him accompanied by players on the 
tambourines and singers and bowed down before him ”. Only 
Jerusalem, Caesarea and certain coastal towns held out in 
expectation of aid from Heraclius. 

Heraclius did not intend to disappoint them. Having 
mustered from the vicinity of Antioch and Aleppo an army of 
some fifty thousand, mostly Armenian and Arab mercenaries, 
he put it again under the command of his brother Thcodorus 
assisted by Baancs. 5 Realizing the superiority of this army in 
numbers, Arabian generalship immediately relinquished Him?, 
even Damascus and other strategic towns, and concentrated 
about 2500 men at the valley of the Yarmuk, 6 whence cetreat to 
the desert would be assured if forced. Heraclius’ army took the 
Coelc-Syria-Transjordan route. After a period of skirmishing, 
in the course of which Baanes was declared emperor by the 
troops, the battle was joined. The locale was at the juncture of 
the Yarmuk with its tributary al-Ruqqad near al-Waqusah 
(modern al-Yaqusah). The climax came on a hot day (August, 

1 Cactani, vol. iii, pp. 359 92. Sec below, pp. 513-15. 

2 See above, p. 410. 1 Haladhuri, p. 121 ; tr., p. 187. 

4 Larissa, modern Sayjar, on the Orontes, 15 miles north-west of Hamah. Sec 
bc, ® w »P p - 621 ' 2 - 5 Thcophanes, p. 337 ; Tabari, vol. i, p. 2125. 

IIicroinax, now Shnrfnt al-Manadhimh (after a Bedouin tribe; Abel, vol i, 
p. 171), tributary of the Jordan; not to be confused with Jarmuth of Josh. io:Y 
modern Khirbat Yarmuk, near Ajnadayn. 
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20, 636) with a dust storm before which the Arabians were at a 
decided advantage. The Byzantine troops were manoeuvred 
into a tight position between the two streams. On the west the 
bridge of al-Ruqqad was occupied by the Arabians ; on the east 
the line of communication was also cut off. All chances of 
retreat were thus nullified. The chants and prayers of the priests 
and the use of the crosses were of no avail. 1 Before the on¬ 
slaught of the sons of the desert Armenian and Syro-Arab 
mercenaries could not hold their own. Some were slaughtered 
then and there. Others were driven relentlessly into the river. 
Still others deserted and were caught and annihilated on the 
other side. Thcodorus was one of the victims. The fate of 
Syria was scaled. Even Heraclius admitted it. “ Farewell, O 
Syria ”, were his last words, " and what an excellent country 

this is for the enemy ! ” 2 

In the autumn of the same year a contingent, probably under 


abu-'Ubayadah, reoccupied Damascus. All other cities pre¬ 
viously occupied now received the conqueror with open arms. 
“ Wc like your rule and justice ”, declared the natives of Him?, 
“ far better than the state of tyranny and oppression under which 
wc have been living.” 3 Farther north Aleppo and Antioch were 
soon reduced. Only Qinnasrln put up some resistance. Finally 
the Taurus Mountains, natural boundary of Syria, put a stop 


to the uninterrupted advance of Arabian arms. 

Jerusalem Other generals were operating with equal success in the 
("'Lr., interior and along the coast. Shurahbll reduced Acre and Tyre. 4 
red u S c«r Yazid and his brother M u'awiyah acquired Sidon, Beirut, Jubayl 
and Tripoli. 5 In the south Jerusalem and Cacsarea(Qaysariyah), 
both Hdlenizcd, persisted in their resistance. Jerusalem held 
out against 'Amr till 638, when its people stipulated that 'Umar, 
who was then visiting in al-Jabiyah, receive the capitulation 
in person. 6 The problem of Caesarea was complicated by the 
fact that the city was accessible to naval aid. At last it fell 
in 640, after seven years of intermittent attacks climaxed by a 


1 Ibn 'Asakir, vol. i, p. 163 ; Ba$ri, p. 197 - 

» Bnladhuri, p. 137 ; tr., p. 210; cf. Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2395-6. 

i Bnladhuri, p. 137 ; tr., p. 211. Almost the same sentiments were attributed to 

the natives of Fil.il; Ba$ri, p. 97 - 

« Bnladhuri, p. 116; tr., p. 179: dc Goejc, p. 133. 

* Bnlndhuri, p. 126; tr., p. 194 I Cactuni, vol. iii, p. 801. 

6 Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2402 stq. j Bnlndhuri, pp. 138-9; tr., pp. 213-14; \aqbbt, 
vol. ii, pp. 167-8 ; dc Goejc, pp. 152 seq. 
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siege conducted by .Mu'awiyah.' The treachery of a Jew inside 
its walls contributed to the final fall. In those seven years 
( 6 33 - 4 o) the entire country from south to north was subdued. 

This “ easy conquest ” 2 of a strategic province of the 
Byzantine empire is not difficult to explain. The military con< i"« I " 
structure of that empire had been as effectively undermined bv 
the Persian incursions of the early seventh century as the 
spiritual unity of its society had been disrupted by the Mono- 
physite schism of the middle fifth. Heraclius' last minute effort 
(638) to bridge the religious gap by offering a compromise was 
as fruitless as earlier ones. The compromise was devised by his 
patriarch Sergius, a Syrian of Jacobite lineage, and aimed at 
glossing over the controversial issue of the nature of Christ and 
emphasizing his one will (the lent a). 1 he new formula satisfied 

neither the Byzantine orthodox nor the Syrian dissenters. In 
fact it resulted in the creation of a new sect, the Monothelites, 
who maintained that Christ had but one will, the divine. The 
bulk of the Syrians held on to their Church. To them it was 
more than a religious institution ; it was an expression of a 
submerged, semi-articulate feeling of nationality. 

At no time since Alexander’s conquest, as we learned before, 3 
did the people of Syria, as a people, lose their national character, 

. their native tongue, their Semitic religion, and identify them¬ 
selves wholeheartedly with the Greco-Roman way of life. At 
its thickest Hellenistic culture was only skin-deep, affecting a 
crust of intelligentsia in urban settlements. The bulk of the 
population must throughout that millennium have considered 
the rulers aliens. The alienation between rulers and ruled was 
no doubt aggravated by misrule and high taxation. To the 
masses of seventh century Syria the Moslem Arabians must have 
appeared closer ethnically, linguistically and perhaps religiously 
than the hated Byzantine masters. 

Now that all Syria is conquered, the general must give way Thcad- 
to the administrator. Khalid, whose brilliant military record in ,ninis,r “ ,or 
Arabia, al- Iraq and Syria had entitled him to the appellation ihc warrior 
the sword of Allah ”, was replaced on orders from the Caliph 


1 Baladhuri, pp. 140-42; tr., pp. 215-19; dc Gocje, pp. 166-9; Caetani, vol. 
iv, pp. 156-63. 
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1 Baladhuri, p. 16, I. 18, p. 126, II. 13, 19; i r ., p. 179, |. | 7) p . 193, J. 22, p. 194, 


> Above, pp. 254, 256-7, 281, 287-8. 
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‘Umar by abu-'Ubaydah, distinguished Companion of the 
Prophet, and member of the triumvirate which had monopolized 
Islamic authority. 1 The two other members were abu-Bakr and 
'Umar. 'Umar had succeeded abu-Bakr as caliph shortly after 
the battle of Ajnadayn in 634 and evidently harboured ill feeling 
against Khalid, but did not entrust the supreme command to his 
friend abu-'Ubaydah until after the Yarmuk battle. Khalid 
withdrew from public life to Hims. There he died in oblivion 
(642) to live in tradition as a miracle worker. His shrine and 
mosque were built in 1908 in Turkish style. His wife Fada’ was 
buried with him. 

When in 638 'Umar visited the Moslem camp in al-Jabiyah 
to solemnize the conquest and determine the status of the 
conquered, he not only confirmed abu-'Ubaydah in his position 
as generalissimo but appointed him governor-general and vice- 
regent. The aged caliph’s entry into Jerusalem riding on a 
camel and wearing shabby raiment did not leave a favourable 
impression. 2 He was received by the patriarch and “ honey- 
tongued defender of the church ” Sophronius, who is said to 
have turned to an attendant and remarked in Greek, 3 “ Truly 
this is the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
Prophet as standing in the holy place ”. 4 

The conquest of Syria transcended local and temporary 
considerations. It gave the nascent power of Islam prestige 
before the world and confidence in itself. 

With Syria as a base an Arab army under Tyad ibn-Ghanm 
operated north-east and between 639 and 646 subjugated all 
Mesopotamia. 5 The way was thence open to north-west Persia 
and lands beyond ; full advantage was taken thereof. Another 
army under 'Amr and other veterans of the Syrian campaign 
operated south-westward and between 640 and 646 subdued 
Egypt. 6 From Egypt operations were easily continued with the 

1 II. Lammcns, " Lc Triumvimt Abou Bakr, 'Omar ct A bo A 'Obaidah M 
Melanges de la fatulti orientate, vol. iv (Beirut, 1910), pp. 113 seq. 

1 De Goejc, p. 157 ; cf. Tabari, vol. i, p. 2407. 

1 Theophnnes, p. 339; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, “ De udministmndo im- 
perio ” in J.-P. Mignc, Patrologia Craeca , vol. cxiii (Paris, 1864), col. 109. Sophro- 
nius was probably of Maronitc origin. 

4 Dan. 9: 27; 11: 31; 12:1; quoted in Matt. 24: 15 ; Mk. 13:14. The 
reference in Dan. is to Antiochus Epiphancs; see above, p. 244. 

5 Bnladhuri, pp. 172 seq.; tr. f pp. 269.;*?.; Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2505-8. 

6 Mini, History of the Arabs , pp. 160 seq. The same term ghatw % formerly used 
for petty tribal raids, was used for the national Moslem campaigns. 
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collaboration of Syrians into north-west Africa and ultimately 
into Spain. From northern Syria, Asia Minor was vulnerable 

to attacks which were carried on intermittently for almost a 

century. 

* 

AH these conquests, however, belong to the category of 
systematic campaigning rather than the casual raiding to which <,f 
the earlier conquests belonged.' The initial campaigns into 
al- Iraq and Syria were not the result of purposeful and far¬ 
sighted planning. Neither abu-Bakr nor 'Umar, under whom 
most of these victories were achieved, held a war council, worked 
out a strategy or even dreamed — at least in the initial stages — 
of ever establishing a permanent foothold in the conquered 
territories. But the logic of events forced such an outcome 
I he armies were first not allowed to settle in cities ; a camp near 
al-Jabiyah served as initial capital. In fact there is reason to 
believe that some of the early operations, like Khalid’s campaign 
into al- Iraq, may have been undertaken not only without 
caliphal orders but perhaps against them. 

Nor should the Moslem conquests be viewed as primarily 
or mainly religious crusades. The classical interpretation of 
Moslem historians follows the theological interpretation by the 
Hebrews of their national history and by the medieval Christians 
of the expansion of the Church ; it makes the movement pre¬ 
dominantly religious and providentially determined. In reality 
the Arabian Islamic expansion had underlying economic causes 2 
This economic aspect did not fully escape the attention of 
judicious Arab historians like al-Baladhuri,* who declares that, 
in recruiting for the Syrian campaign, abu-Bakr “ wrote to the 
people of Mecca, al-Ta’if, al-Yaman and all the Arabians in 
Najd and al-Hijaz summoning them to a holy war and arousing 
their desire for it and for the booty to be got from the Greeks 
Viewed in its proper perspective the Islamic expansion was 
one in a series of migrations, " waves ”, which carried a surplus 
population from a barren peninsula to a bordering fertile region 
with a more abundant life. In fact it was the last stage in the 
age-long process of infiltration which had begun with the Baby¬ 
lonians some four thousand years before/ The Islamic move- 
' Hiui - History of H,c Arabs, pp. i6o, 167-8. 

"■ Pl> ' *3' 0.. M.OW.J Becker, 

5 p 107 ; ,r - P- ,6 S- - Consul, above, pp. 62, 64. 
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merit, however, did possess one distinctive feature religious 
impulse. Combined with the economic, this made the movement 
irresistible and carried it far beyond the confines of any 
preceding one. Islam admittedly provided a battle cry, a slogan 
comparable to that provided by “ democracy ’’ in the first and 
second world wars. More than that it served as a cohesive 
agency cementing tribes and heterogeneous masses never 
united before. But while the desire to spread the new faith or 
go to Paradise may have been the motivating force in the lives 
of some of the Bedouin warriors, the desire for the comforts and 
luxuries of settled life in the Fertile Crescent was the driving 

force in the case of many of them. 

A corresponding and equally discredited hypothesis held by 
Christians portrays the Arabian Moslems as going around with 
the offer of the Koran in one hand and the sword in the other. 
In the case of ahl al-kitdb (people of the Book), 1 there was a 
third choice offered — tribute. " Make war . . . upon such of 
those to whom the Book has been given until they pay tribute 
offered on the back of their hands, 2 in a state of humiliation ”. J 
It is important to remember that from the conquerors point of 
view tribute was more desirable. Once a non-Moslem professes 
Islam tribute should no more be paid. 

In historical significance the Moslem conquests of the first 
century rank with those of Alexander. 1 he two stand out as the 
principal landmarks in the political and cultural history of the 
ancient Near East. For a thousand years after Alexander’s 
conquest the civilized life of Syria and its neighbouring lands 
was oriented westward, across the sea; now the orientation 
changed eastward, across the desert. The last links with Rome 
and Byzantium were severed ; new ones with Mecca and Medina 
were forged. Strictly the orientation was a reversion to an old 
type, for the Arab Moslem civilization did not introduce many 
original elements. It was rather a revivification of the ancient 
Semitic culture. 4 Thus viewed Hellenism becomes an intrusive 
phenomenon between two cognate layers. 

In about a decade the Moslem conquests changed the face of 

1 See below, p. 422, n. 3. 

1 ' an yadin , differently rendered ' out of hand ”, 11 readily ”, " by right of sub¬ 
jection M . 

* Sur. 9: 29. 

4 Consult Ilitti, History oj the Arabs t pp. 174-5. 
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the »\ear East; in about a century they changed the face of the 
civilized world — something more than Alexander’s conquests 
could claim. Far from being peripheral, the victories of Islam 
proved to be a decisive factor in the evolution of medieval society. 
They changed mare nostrum to a Moslem lake. Contact by sea 
between East and West was thus broken. This, coupled with the 
occupation of the eastern, the western and the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean, created a new world, that in which Charle- 
magne (768-814) and his contemporaries lived. Thereby ancient 
times ended and the Middle Ages began.' 

' This is the thesis of Henri Pircnne, .1 lahometel Charlemagne, 7 th ed. (Brussels 
* 935 ); do., His lot re de /’ Europe (Pans, 1936), pp. 18-24. 
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How to administer the new domain was the next question. The 
Arabians awoke after the intoxication of the great victory to find 
themselves confronted with a new and colossal problem for 
which they were ill prepared. There was nothing in their past 
experience on which they could draw. Clearly the laws of their 
primitive Medincsc society were not adequate and those of their 
new Islamic society were not applicable, as the conquered people 
were not yet Moslems. 

'Umar was the first man to address himself to this problem. 
On the “ day of al-Jabiyah ”, as it is called, a three-week 
conference was held in which he and his generals took up the 
question. What exactly transpired there is not known. Nor 
does anybody precisely know the terms of the so-called covenant 
('<;//</) of ‘Umar. 1 Different versions 2 have been handed down 
and they all clearly contain enactments that belong to later 
times. 'Umar could not have legislated for situations that had 
not yet risen. 

It may be assumed, however, that certain principles in the 
covenant represent 'Umar’s policy. First among these was that 
Arabian Moslems in conquered lands should constitute a sort of 
rcligio-military aristocracy, keeping their blood pure and un¬ 
mixed, living aloof and abstaining from holding or cultivating 
any landed property. The conquered peoples were given a new 
status, that of dhimtnis (or ahl al-dhimmah), 3 people of the 
covenant or obligation. As Dhimmis they were subject to a 
tribute which comprised both land-tax (later khardj ) and poll- 

1 A. S. Tritton, The Caliphs ami their Non-Muslim Subjects (Oxford, 1930), 
p. 12. 

a Consult ibn-'Asakir, vol. i, pp. 178-80, pp. 150-51 ; nl-Ibshihi, al-Must afro 
(Cairo, 1314), vol. i, p. 99. 

1 Originally meant to apply only to the 44 people of the Book ", i.c. Jews, 
( bristians and Fabians (of Mesopotamia), the term was later widened to include 
Zoroastrians and others. 
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tax (later jizyah, but enjoyed the protection of Islam and were 
exempt from military duty. Only a Moslem could draw his 
sword in defence of the land of Islam. Thus was established the 
principle of inequality between victor and vanquished as a 
permanent basis of policy. 

Another principle said to have been enunciated by 'Umar 
was that moveable property and prisoners won as booty con¬ 
stituted ghantmah and belonged to the warriors as hitherto, but 
not the land. The land belonged to the Moslem community and, 
with all moneys received from subjects, constituted Jay'. Those 
who cultivated fay' lands continued to pay land-tax even with 
the adoption of Islam. 

The tax legislation traditionally ascribed to the initiative of 
'Umar is clearly the result of years of practice. The tirst caliphs 
and provincial governors could not have devised and imposed a 
system of taxation and finance administration ; it was easier for 
them to continue in Allah’s name the system of Byzantine 
provincial government already established in Syria and Egypt. 
In the Moslem empire tribute varied from place to place accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the soil and the previously prevailing system 
(Byzantine or Persian) and not according to whether the Moslem 
acquisition of the land was by capitulation (. sul/ian) or by force 
('anwatan). This explanation of tax variation on the basis of 
the type of conquest, which is the one ordinarily given in Arabic 
sources, 1 is clearly a late legal fiction. Even the distinction 
between jizyah as poll-tax and khardj (from Gr. choregia or 
Aramaic) as land-tax could not have arisen at so early a date as 
that of 'Umar. The two terms must have been used in that 
early period interchangeably, both meaning tribute in general. 
In the Koran (9: 29 ') jizyah occurs only once and in no legal 
sense ; khardj likewise occurs once (23 : 74) and in a sense 
different from land-tax. In fact no differentiation between the 
terms jizyah and khardj was made till late Umayyad days. 

Poll-tax was an index of lower status and was exacted in a 
lump sum. It was generally four dinars 2 for the well-to-do, two 

1 Al-Mawardi, al-Ahkdm alSu/fantyah, cd. M. Enger (Bonn, 1853), pp. 253 6 • 
abu-Yusuf, Kitdb al-Khardj (Cairo, 1346), p. 46; Baladhuri, pp. 120 21 ; tr.. pp! 
186*7. 

2 At. dinar , from Gr.-Latin denarius ; the unit of gold currency in the caliphate, 
weighing approximately 4 gram6. In 'Umar’s time the dinar was equivalent to 10 
dirhams, later 12. 
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for the middle-class and one for the poor. Women, children, 
beggars, the aged and the diseased were exempt except when 
with independent income. Land-tax was paid in instalments 
and in kind from the cattle and the produce of the land, but 
never in the form of pigs, dead animals or wine, the use of which 
was prohibited in the Koran. In addition the subject people 
were liable to special exactions in support of Moslem armed 
forces. 

At the Jabiyah conference, Syria was divided for adminis¬ 
trative purposes into four military districts (sing, juttd), corre¬ 
sponding to Byzantine provinces found at the time of the 
conquest. These were Dimashq (Damascus), Hims, al-Urdunn 
(Jordan) and Filastln (Palestine). The Urdunn covered Galilee 
and extended eastward to the desert. Filastln comprised the 
region south of the plain of Esdraelon (Marj ibn-'Amir). Later 
the Caliph Vazid, Mu'awivah’s son, formed a new district, 
Qinnasrin, detached from Hims and embracing Antakiyah 
(Antioch), Manbij (Hierapolis) and al-Jazirah (Mesopotamia). 1 
The Caliph 'Abd-al-Malik separated al-Jazirah and made it a 
district by itself. The camp at al-Jabiyah was, for the time 
being, maintained as capital. Other military camps soon grew 
near Hims, 'Amwas, 2 Tabarlyah 3 (for the Urdunn district) and 
al-Ludd (Lydda, for Filastln). Later al-Ramlah replaced 
al-Ludd. 

To these camps the Arabian soldiers, soon to become the 
new citizenry of the conquered province, brought their families ; 
many of their wives or concubines were no doubt captured 
native women. As warriors and defenders ( muqdtilah) they 
enjoyed rights and privileges which later immigrants from 
Arabia could not enjoy. At their head stood the commander- 
in-chief and governor-general who combined in his person all 
the executive, judiciary and military functions. The govern¬ 
mental framework of the Byzantine system was preserved ; even 
the local officials who did not withdraw from the country at the 
time of conquest were left in their positions. The Arabians had 
no trained personnel to replace such officials. Besides, their 
paramount interest was to keep the captured province under 

1 Yiiqut, vol. i, p. 136; Baludhuri, pp. 131-2; tr., pp. 302-3; cf. Ya'qubi, vol. 
ii, p. 176; consult p. 413, map. 

1 Or ‘Amawus, ancient Emmnus ; Lk. 24: 13. 

1 Tiberius, modern T«bnra>7ah. 
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control and to collect the taxes due from its people.' In its 
primitive stage the Arabian provincial government, whether in 
Syria, Egypt or al-'Iraq, was purely military with a financial end 
in view. 

Before the year of the Jabiyah conference (639 was over, a The P h K u,- 
terrible plague, which had its start at 'Amwas, spread and played 1,1 ' Amwis 
havoc among the troops. Some 20,000 of them are said to have 
thus perished. The commander-in-chief himself, abu-' Ubaydah, 1 2 
was carried off, as was his successor Yazid. 3 'Umar thereupon 
appointed Vazid's younger brother Mu'awiyah. This was in 
the year 640. For twenty years after this Mu'awiyah dominates 
the scene in Syria as its governor ; for twenty more he domin¬ 
ates the world of Islam as its caliph. When Syria under him 
became the seat of the caliphate, it entered upon an era of leader¬ 
ship and pre-eminence which lasted for almost a century. 

I he policies initiated by Mu'awiyah the governor were them- MuV.wiyah 
selves pursued by Mu'awiyah the caliph and resulted in giving “ govcrnor 
him a permanent and prominent niche in the Arab hall of fame. 

He made the starting-point of his policy the cultivation of his 
new Syrian subjects, who were still Christians, as well as the 
Arab tribes, such as the Ghassanids, who were domiciled in the 
country since pre-Islamic days and were Christianized. Many 
of these tribes were of South Arabian origin as opposed to the 
new emigrants, who were North Arabians. For wife Mu'awiyah 
chose a Jacobite Christian, Maysun, daughter of Bahdal of the 
Kalb, a South Arabian tribe. She retained her religion and 
became the mother of Yazid. Both his personal physician 
and his court poet were also Christians. 4 For financial con¬ 
troller of the state Mu'awiyah retained Mansur ibn-Sarjun. 5 
Arab chronicles dilate on the sense of loyalty which the 
Syrians cherished toward their new chief consequent upon his 
enlightened and tolerant policy. 6 

1 J• Wcllhauscn, Dos orahtsche Reich und sein Sturz (Berlin, 1902), pp. 18, 

20-21 ; tr. Margaret G. Weir, The Arab Kingdom and its Fall (Calcutta, 1927), pp. 

28, 32. 

2 His memory, like that of other early Moslem conqjorors, lives today as that of 
a saint. 

1 Ya'qGbi, vol. ii, p. 172; Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2516-20; ibn-'Asakir, vol. i, pp. 

175 - 7 - 

4 ^ cc below, pp. 439, 494, 497. 5 Mentioned above, p. 414. 

6 Tabari, vol. i, pp. 3409-10; Mas'udi, vol. v, pp. 80,104; cf. '/qd, vol.i,p 207, 

I. 
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Mu'awiyah then proceeded to organize the province on a 
stable basis. The raw material which constituted the Arab 
army he now whipped into the first ordered, disciplined military 
force in Islam. Its archaic tribal organization, a relic of 
patriarchal days, was abolished. There was no interference 
from Medina especially since the new caliph ‘Uthman (644-56), 
'Umar’s successor, was a relative of Mu'awiyah, both being 
members of the aristocratic Umayyad branch of the Quraysh. 
Muhammad belonged to another clan of the same tribe. The 
army was kept in fit condition by seasonal raids into the " land 
of the Romans ” ( bit ad ol-Rurn , Asia Minor). 

For the defence of a province bordering on the sea, Mu¬ 
'awiyah realized that a body of disciplined, loyal troops did not 
suffice. In Acre he found fully equipped Byzantine shipyards. 1 
These he now put into such use that this arsenal became second 
only to that of Alexandria. The forests of Lebanon were still 
there ready to provide the necessary wood for construction. 
Later Umayyads transferred the dockyards to Tyre. 2 The new 
Moslem fleet was doubtless manned by Grcco-Syrians, who had 
a long seafaring tradition. 

From Acre the first naval expedition was conducted in 649 
against Cyprus (Qubrus), which pointed like a dagger against 
the heart of Syria. So close was the island, wrote Mu'awiyah to 
the Caliph 'Uthman, that people in Syria " could hear the dogs 
of the Greeks bark and their roosters crow ”. 3 The expedition 
received the half-hearted assent of'Uthman, who stipulated that 
Mu'awiyah take his wife along as evidence of the proximity of 
the island and the contemplated case of its subjugation. 4 This 
expedition made Mu'awiyah the first admiral 5 in Arab annals. 
'Uthman’s predecessor, 'Umar, had flatly refused to authorize 
this naval campaign, as he had also done in the case of Africa. 
His instructions to 'Amr ibn-al-'A? indicate the terror that a man 
of the desert instinctively feels toward the sea: “ Let no water 
intervene between me and thee, and camp not in any place which 

1 Ar. ddr al find ah, whence " arsenal Baladhuri, p. 117 ; tr., p. 180. 

1 Baladhuri, pp. 117-18; tr., p. 181 ; Guy Lc Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems (Boston, 1890), p. 342. 

1 Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2820 21. « Baladhuri, pp. 152-3; tr., pp. 235-6. 

5 This word, Irom Ar. amir al -[hafir], commander of the sea, was not introduced 
into European languages until the Arab-Spanish period, when it was confused with 
L. admirabilti , admirable. 
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I cannot reach riding on my mount 

The first naval expedition in the history of Islam netted 
Cyprus ; the second (654) reached Rhodes (Rudis). Two years 
later the remains of its colossus, the statue of Apollo which rose 
to a height of a hundred and twenty feet and was considered 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world, were sold for old 
metal to a junk dealer who reportedly employed nine hundred 
camels to carry them away. In the year 655 the Syrian fleet 
under Busr ibn-abi-Artah, in conjunction with the Egyptian 
fleet, encountered the Byzantine navy commanded by the 
Emperor Constans II (Heraclius' son) at Phoenix (modern 
Finike) on the Lycian coast. This marked the first great naval 
victory of Islam. Arabic chroniclers named the battle dhu (or 
dhat)-al-Sawari (that of the masts), 2 either because the place 
was rich in cypress trees or because of the large number of 
masts of the many boats engaged. By tying each Arab ship 
to a Byzantine one the Arabs converted the sea fight into a 
hand-to-hand encounter, to which they were accustomed. This 
battle did for the Byzantine naval forces what the Yarmuk had 
done for their land forces, virtually annihilated them. 3 The 
historian al-Tabari 4 asserts that the water of the sea was 
saturated with blood. 

Mu'awiyah, however, could not take full advantage of these 
exploits by his admirals and generals. Domestic disturbances 
leading to civil war were convulsing the Moslem world. In 
658 or 659 he even found it expedient to purchase a truce from 
( onstans II at the price of a yearly tribute mentioned by 
Theophanes s and referred to in passing by al-Baladhuri. 6 But 
the tribute was soon repudiated and hostilities were pressed 
against the eternal enemy to the north by land and by sea. 

1 Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. I So; «f. il.n-al-'Jiq|aqa, al-lakhn, cd. II. Derenbouri; 

(I'aris, 1X94-5), P 114- 

1 Ibn-'Abd-al-IIakam, luluh A/i/r u-aAkhbdruha, ed. Charles C. Torrcy 
(Leyden, 1920), pp. 189-90; Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2865, 2927. 

1 Theophanes, pp. 332, 345-6. 

4 Vt>l - '« P- 86S - * P- 347 • P- 159. I- I ; «r., p. 245. 
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THE ORTHODOX CALIPHATE 


On June 16, 656, Islam witnessed the first murder of a caliph 1 
by Moslem hands. This was 'Uthman, third among the four 
orthodox ( rashidun ) caliphs, so called because all four were 
closely related to and associated with the Prophet, and in the 
conduct of state affairs largely tried to act in accordance with 
his behests and precedent. The awe inspired by Muhammad’s 
personality and behaviour was still a dominant force in their 
lives. All of them but 'Uthman were early believers. Medina 
was their capital. 

Orthodox Caliphs 


1. Abu-Bakr 

2. 'Utnur . 

3. ‘Uthman 

4. ‘Ali . 


632-4 

634-44 

644-56 

656-61 


None of these caliphs passed the caliphate on to his son ; none 
founded a dynasty. Each was elected by a process termed 
bay'ah (sale), whereby the leaders of the people and shaykhs of 
tribes would literally or figuratively take the hand of the candi¬ 
date as a token of homage. 

1 he orthodox caliphs lived in patriarchal simplicity but 
achieved on a grand scale. Abu-Bakr, who was Muhammad’s 
father-in-law and three years his senior, conquered and pacified 
Arabia and by the sterling qualities of his character won the 
title al-Siddiq (veracious). 'Umar had to his credit the fixing 
of the year of the hijrah (Hegira, 622) as the commencement of 
the Moslem era, the supervision of the conquest of large portions 
of the then known world, the institution of the state register 

1 Ar. khalt/ah, .successor, successor to Muhammad in all but his prophetic 
function. As the last (“ seal ”) of the prophets Mufiammad could have no successor. 
1 he caliphnl office is therefore purely secular. With no priesthood and no hierarchy 
Islam could have no corrcs|>ondent to the pope at its head. The contrary and 
utterly false notion was not given wide currency until the late eighteenth century, 
bee Mitti, History oj the Arabs, pp. 185-6. 
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{dilutin') 1 and the organization of the government of captured 
provinces. Struck down by the poisoned dagger of a Christian 
Persian sla\e,* he left a name that has lived in tradition as the 
greatest in early Islam after Muhammad's. 

'I thman introduced a discordant element into an otherwise 
harmonious series. He was a member of the Umayyad aristo¬ 
cracy of Ouraysh which held out until Mecca fell into Muham¬ 
mad s hands in 629-30, two short years before his death. As 
custodians of the Ka bah, which by attracting pilgrims was an 
important source of income, the Umayyads had much more at 
stake than other converts. In 'Uthman’s reign the compilation 
and canonization of the Koran was accomplished. Thereby 
was the word of Allah given an unalterable form, which it has 
preserved until the present. In his reign the conquest of Persia, 
Adharbayjan and a part of Armenia was completed. But 
'Uthman’s record was not free from blemish. He appointed a 
foster brother of his, who was one of the ten proscribed by 
Muhammad at the conquest of Mecca, governor over Egypt ; 
a half-brother, who had spat in Muhammad’s face over al- 
Kufah ; a cousin, 3 over the important financial bureau of the 
state register. The caliph himself accepted presents from his 
governors or their partisans ; one came to him in the form of a 
beautiful maid from al-Basrah. Charges of nepotism and 
irregularity were circulated, and feelings of dissatisfaction were 
fanned by three aspirants to the caliphate. All three were 
Qurayshitcs. 'Ali stood first among them. 4 

Ali had from the outset a devoted following which religiously 'Air* 
maintained that he and no one else should have succeeded casc 

in 632. By virtue of his being first cousin 5 of the 
Prophet, second or third believer in him, husband of his only 
surviving daughter (Fatimah) and father of the two (al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn) who were the only descendants of Muhammad, 


' 1 his public register of state receipts and expenditures was evidently borrowed 
from the Persian system ns the word itself (Persian dhvdn) indicates; Fakhri, p 
116 ; Mawardi, pp. 343-4 ; Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 172. 

2 Tabari, vol. i, pp. 272-3; Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 183. 

2 Marwan ibn-al-Hakam, a future Umayyad caliph; sec l>clow, p. 44O, table. 

4 Thc ° ,hcr «wo were Talhah ibn-'Ubaydullah and al-Zubayr ibn-al'Awwam, 
early converts and Companions of the Prophet und counted among thc ten to whom 
he had promised Paradise ( mubashsharah ). 

5 The subjoined tree shows the genealogicul relationship between 'Ali, ‘Uthman, 

Mu fiwiyah and Muhammad : {<onld. on p. 430 
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'Ali — so his partisans argued — was entitled to first considera¬ 
tion. More than that these partisans (shi ah) of 'Ali held that 
elevation to the highest office in Islam could not have been left 
to the whims and predilections of an electorate, that it was some¬ 
thing for which Allah and Muhammad must have made pro¬ 
vision and that 'Ali was the one designated for that office by 
them. This would make 'Ali the only legitimate successor to 
Muhammad and relegate his predecessors to the position of 
usurpers. After 'Ali, these legitimists maintained, his descend¬ 
ants were entitled to the successorship by the right of heredity. 

The 'Alids organized a strong party in al-Kufah. There the 
uprising against 'Uthman had its inception. Thence it spread 
to Egypt, which sent some five hundred rebels to Medina. This 
was in April 655. The aged caliph was shut in his residence and 
as he read the copy of the Koran 1 which he had once canonized, 
one of the insurgents, son of his friend, abu-Bakr, laid the first 
violent hand on him 'Ali was then (June 24, 656) and there 
proclaimed caliph. 

Quraysh 

'Abd-Manaf 

I 

r 1 

'A bd-Shams Iliishim 

1 1 

Umayyah v Abd-al-Mut|ulib 

I _I_ 

l. T 1 I I I 

ahu-ab A$ Ilarb 'Abdullah abu-jalib nl-'Abbasf 

. i 1 I I 

A flan nl-Hakam MuilAMMAD 'Ali 

abu-Sufyan 

* 1 'Til man Marwun* 

Mu'awiyaii 
'Abd-al-Malik • 

• Members of the Umayyad caliphate. 

t bather of the founder of the 'Abbasid caliphate. 

1 Different cities claim the honour of having preserved this copy with 'Uthmiin’s 
blood staining the page on which this verse occurs : “ And if they believe even as ye 
Iniicvc, then are they rightly guided. But if they turn away, then arc they in schism, 
and Allah will suffice (as a protection) for thee against them. And He is the hearer, 
the knower ’ (2 : 131). A mosque in al-Ba§rah claimed the copy when ilm-Baltutah 
visited it about 1326; sec his Tuhfat abNu^ar fi Ghar&'ib abAmfdr wa-'Ajd'ib 
abAsJdr , cd. and tr. C. Dcfrcmcry and B. R. Sanguinctti, vol. ii (Paris, 1894), pp. 
io-ii. 
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I'hc caliphate of 'Ali was beset with trouble from beginning 
to end. 1 he first problem was how to dispose of the two 
remaining claimants, Talhah and al-Zubavr, who with their 
followers in al-Hijaz and al-'Iraq had refused to recognize his 
succession. The dissidents’ position was reinforced when 
'A’ishah, favourite wife of the Prophet, joined their ranks. 
'A’ishah harboured a lifelong grudge against 'Ali ; for when 
she once in her youthful days loitered behind her husband’s 
caravan, 'Ali cast doubt upon her fidelity, necessitating inter¬ 
vention in her favour by Allah through a revelation. 1 The 
battle was joined December 9, 656, outside of al-Basrah and was 
styled “ the battle of the camel ’’, after the camel on which 
'A’ishah rode. Both rivals of 'Ali fell. 2 'A’ishah was captured 
and treated with the consideration befitting “ the mother of the 
believers ”. Thus came to an end the first civil war in Islam. 
'Ali established himself in his new capital al-Kufah as the 
seemingly undisputed caliph. The second civil war, however, 
was not far off. 

Only one provincial governor denied the new caliph the 
usual oath of fealty. That was Mu'awiyah. The governor of 
Syria and kinsman of 'Uthman now came out as the avenger of 
the martyred caliph. Dramatically he exhibited in the Damascus 
mosque the blood-stained shirt of 'Uthman and the fingers 
chopped from the hands of his wife Na’ilah, originally like 
Mu'awiyah’s wife a Syro-Arab of the Kalb tribe, as she tried to 
defend her husband. 3 Carefully keeping his own interests under 
cover Mu'awiyah publicly confronted 'Ali with this dilemma : 
punish the assassins or accept the position of an accomplice. 
Punishing the culprits was something 'Ali neither would nor 
could do. But the issue at bottom transcended personalities. 
It involved the question as to whether al-'Iraq or Syria, al-Kufah 
or Damascus, should head the Islamic world. Medina clearly 
was out of the race. The far-flung conquests had shifted the 
centre of gravity to the north and relegated the former capital 
to a marginal position. 

On the plain of Siffin 4 the two armies — that of al-'Iraq led 

1 Sur. 24: 11-20. 1 Tabari, vo). i, pp. 3218 seq. ‘ Fakhri , pp. 125, 137. 

4 South of al-Ruqqah on the west hank of the Euphrates ; " Sapphin ” in 
Theophancs, p. 347. Tabari, vol. i, pp. 3256 seq. ; Yu'qubi, vol. ii, pp. 218 seq. ; 
al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-J'iwal, ed. Vladimir Guirgass (Leyden, 1888), pp. 178 
seq. 
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by 'Ali and that of Syria led by Mu'awiyah — at last met. After 
weeks of skirmishing the battle was joined on July 26, 657. 
'Ali’s forces were on the point of achieving complete victory 
after three days of bloody fighting when lo and behold manu¬ 
scripts of the Koran, fastened to lances, were lifted high in the 
air. The gesture, contrived by the shrewd and wily 'Amr ibn- 
al-'As, Mu'awiyah’s lieutenant, was interpreted as meaning an 
appeal from the decision of arms to the decision of the Koran — 
whatever that might mean. Hostilities stopped. 'Ali, pious and 
simple-hearted, accepted Mu'awiyah’s proposal to arbitrate 
" according to the word of Allah ” and thus spare Moslem 
blood. 1 

Arbitration For the arbitration 'Ali appointed as his personal representa¬ 
tive abu-Musa al-Ash'ari, a man of undoubted piety but of 
dubious loyalty to the 'Alid cause. Mu'awiyah matched him 
with 'Amr ibn-al-'As, one of “ the four Arabian political 
geniuses {du/nit) of Islam ”. 2 Mu'awiyah himself was counted 
among the four. 3 The two arbiters (sing, /uiknm), each accom¬ 
panied by four hundred witnesses, held a public session in 
January 659 at Adhruh, on the main caravan route between 
Damascus and Medina. 

I he classical view is that the two umpires privately agreed 
to depose both principals, thus clearing the way for a “ dark 
horse ” ; but after abu-Musa, as the elder of the two, had stood 
up and publicly declared the caliphate of his chief null and void, 
Amr stood up and confirmed his chief, thus double-crossing his 
associate. 4 Modern critical scholars, however, are inclined to 
believe that what really happened was that both referees deposed 
both principals, which meant practically that 'Ali was the one 
deposed, as Mu'awiyah was not yet a caliph. 5 Of course the 
fact of the arbitration itself had raised Mu'awiyah’s position to 
the level of that of 'Ali, or lowered 'Ali’s position to the level of 
Mu'awiyah’s ; but the sentence of the judges deprived 'Ali of 


1 For the arbitration document consult Dinawari, pp. 206-8. 

1 Mas'iidi, vol. iv, p. 391 j ibn-Hajar, al-Ifdbah fi TamyU al-Sahabah, vol. v 
(Cairo, 1907), p. 3. 

J For the other two sec helow, p. 436. 

* C !/^r , 'l»P-. ,2 7 - 3 o; Yn’qubi, vol. ii, pp. 220 22 ; Tnbari, vol. i, pp. 3340- 
3360 ; Mus fldt, vol. iv, pp. 392-402. 

* H< ^mmens, " Etudes sur lc repnc du califc Omaiyadc Mo'nwia I" ”, 
Melanges d'lafatulti oncntale, vol. ii (1907), pp. ,7.32 ; Wcllhauscn, pp. 57.9; tr., 
PP- 89 93 I Caetani, vol. x, pp. 6-76. 
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a real office and Mu'awiyah ot a fictitious claim which he had 
not yet dared publicly assert. In fact not until two years after 
the arbitration did Mu'awiyah proclaim himself caliph : by that 
time 'Ali was dead. 

Early on January 24, 661, as 'Ali was on his way to the 
mosque at al-Kufah, he was struck on the forehead with a 
poisoned dagger wielded by a Kharijite. The Kharijitcs 
(seceders) were alienated followers of'Ali who adopted as slogan 
la hukma ilia lillah 1 and turned to be his deadly enemies. 
Their organization constituted the first sect in Islam. The 
murderer, though, was actuated by purely personal motives. 1 2 
The lonely spot outside of al-Kufah where 'Ali was interred was 
kept secret throughout the Umayyad and early 'Abbasid periods 
until Harfin al-Rashid in 791 fell upon it by chance. 3 * 5 This 
is the present Mashhad « (shrine of) 'Ali in al-Najaf, one of 
the great centres of pilgrimage in Islam and the greatest in 
al-Shi'ah. 

'Ali dead proved to be more influential than 'Ali living. To 
his Shi'ite partisans he soon became the patron saint, the wali 
(friend and vice-regent) of Allah. Deficient in the traits that 
make a politician, he was rich in those that, from the Arab point 
of view, constitute a perfect man. Eloquent in speech, sage in 
counsel, valiant in battle, true to his friends, magnanimous to 
his foes, tradition raised him to the position of paragon of 
Moslem chivalry ( futiiwah ). Enough proverbs, orations, wise 
sayings, verses and anecdotes have clustered around his name to 
make another Solomon of him. The sabre he wielded, dhu-al- 
Faqar (cleaver of vertebrae), supposedly the one first used by 
Muhammad on the memorable battlefield of Badr, s has been 
immortalized in an oft-quoted verse : La sayfa ilia dhu-l-Faqa 

n wa-la fa tan ilia 'Ali (no sword can match dhu-al-Faqar 
and no youth can compare with 'Ali). The youth ( fitydn) move- 

1 Fakhri , p. 130; cf. Koran 12 : 70. 

2 AI-Mubarrad, al- A'dmil, ed. William Wright (London, 1864), pp. 548-51. 

For the earliest detailed account of the tomb consult ibn-Hawqnl, p. 163. 

* At. mashhad means place of a shahid. one who bears witness to the oneness of 
God hut not necessarily by dying for it as a shahid, martyr. As an architectural term 
it replaces Syr. shahde. Ar. maqdm, literally place of standing or sojourn, tech¬ 
nically means a commemorative monument over a spot where once a holy man 
stopped. It corresponds to Ileb. mdqdm (Gen. 28: 11). Loosely it is used inter¬ 
changeably with mashhad. 

5 On this battle consult Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 116-17. 
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mcnt in Islam, which developed later along lines parallel to 
those of the medieval orders of chivalry, took 'Ali for its model. 
Many dervish fraternities have likewise considered him their 
ideal exemplar and patron. To most of his partisans he has 
remained through the ages infallible ; to the extremists (ghulah) 
among them he even became the incarnation of the deity. 1 


See below, pp. 577-8, 586, 610. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


MU'AwiYAH establishes the umayyad caliphate 


Early in 661 1 Mu'awiyah was proclaimed caliph at Iliya’ 
(Jerusalem), hut he chose Damascus for capital. Jerusalem was 
closer to the Bedouins and Arabians than the ancient capital of 
the Aramaeans and the recent seat of the provincial Byzantine 
government. The seaports were open to naval attack. Medina 
and al-Kufah had the desert for a background. 

His first problem was to get rid of the claimants to the The ai 
caliphate, pacify the empire and consolidate it. In this he was CAl,|,h 
fortunate in having the collaboration of a group of lieutenants " 
the like of which Islam thereafter seldom produced. His right- 
hand man, 'Amr, had already (658) wrested Egypt from 'Alid 
rulers, which made him the double conqueror of that land, and 
was now holding it in Mu'awiyah’s name. 2 This he continued 
to do until his death in 663. 3 Al-Hijaz was naturally lukewarm 
in its loyalty to the new caliph. Mecca and Medina never forgot 
that the Umayyads were late believers and that their belief was 
one of convenience rather than conviction. But for the time 
being the cradle of Islam gave no serious trouble. Al-Traq 
openly and immediately declared for al-Hasan, eldest son of 
Ali and Fatimah. To its people he was the one and only 
legitimate successor of his assassinated father. In the course of 
a swift campaign (661) Mu'awiyah secured from the claimant 
definite renunciation of all claims. Al-Hasan, as a matter of 
fact, was more at home in the harem than in the court. In 
consideration of a handsome subsidy, the amount of which he 
himself fixed, he abdicated in favour of Mu'awiyah and retired 
to a life of ease and luxury in Medina. The subsidy was for life 


v„Ui, £ '■ ► '*■ 40 in T*b«l. «*. K. P- 4 . 

2 Ibn-al-AthJr, vol. iii, pp. 295 scq. 

2 Ya qubi, vol. ii, pp. 262-3; Tabari, vol. i, pp. 3401-11. 
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and consisted of five million dirhams 1 from the Kufah state 

treasury and the revenue of a Persian district, plus a two- 

million-dirham pension for his younger brother al-Husayn. 2 

About eight years later al-Hasan died in Medina, aged forty- 

five, after having made and unmade no less than a hundred 

marriages, which earned him the title initlaq (great divorcer). 

He was evidently consumptive, but his death was possibly 

caused by poisoning 3 connected with some harem intrigue; 

his followers blamed it on Mu'awiyah and raised al-Hasan to 

the rank of a shahid (martyr), in fact the “ sayyid (lord) of all 

martvrs 

* 

Over jealous, humiliated and turbulent al-Kufah Mu'awiyah 
appointed (661) al-Mughirah ibn-Shu'bah, a native of al-Tii’if 
in al-Hijaz who had been dismissed by the Caliph 'Umar from 
the governorship of al-Basrah because of lax morality. 4 Al- 
Mughirah was described as “ one who if shut behind seven doors 
his cunning would find a way to burst all the locks ”. In the 
confusion following 'Ali’s assassination, he had forged a diploma 
of appointment from Mu'awiyah over the annual pilgrimage to 
al-Hijaz. As governor he pitted Kharijitc against Shi'itc and 
Shi'itc against Kharijitc, suppressed 'Alid opposition and estab¬ 
lished Umayyad prestige in his domain. Thereby he won his 
place among the four political geniuses of Islam. 5 

Al-Mughirah was succeeded by his protege Ziyad ibn-Abih, 
the fourth political genius. Ziyad had unfurled the 'Alid flag in 
Persia but, recognizing in him a man of unusual ability, Mu¬ 
'awiyah by a bold and shameless stroke accorded him official 
acknowledgment as half brother, son of his father abu-Sufyan 
and a prostitute in al-Ta’if. 6 Because of the doubt which 
clouded the identity of his father, he was nicknamed ibn-Abih 
(son of his father). Ziyad’s appointment over al-Kufah was 
extended to include, besides al-'Iraq, Persia and the dependent 


1 From Per. diram , from Gr. dra^hme^ the unit of silver coinage in the Arab 
monetary system. It was generally ^ or j 1 ,- of a dinar (sec above, p. 425, n. l), but 
its real value varied greatly. 

1 Tabari, vol. i, p. 3 ; Dinawari, p. 231 ; ibn-Hajar, vol. ii, pp. 12-13. 

1 Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 266. 

4 Baludhuri, pp. 256, 344-5; tr., p. 410; ibn-al-Athir, Usd al-Ghdbah, vol. iv 
(Cairo, 1286), p. 407. 

* Sec above, p. 432. 

6 This legitimization (1 istilhdq) is reported in Mos'Qdi, vol. v, pp. 20-22 ; Tabari, 
vol. ii, pp. 69-70; ibn-'Asakir, vol. v f pp. 409-10. 
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parts of Arabia. 1 his made him viceroy over the eastern half 
of the empire. \\ ith an open eye on all happenings in this vast 
domain, sharp ear close to the ground and firm hand on the 
sword, the illegitimate son of abu-Sufyan held the turbulent 
realm within the Sufyanid orbit. I he problem of troublesome 
Arabians and Bedouins from al-Basrah and al-Kufah he solved 
by transplanting 50.000 of them to eastern Persia.' 

With the territory of Islam temporarily pacified Mu'awiyah’s 
extraordinary energies sought new outlets in the form of 
campaigns into foreign territory by land and sea. The naval 
campaigns were entirely against the Byzantines. 2 Mu'awiyah’s 
conquests constitute the second wave of Moslem expansion after 
an interruption by the two civil wars, 3 the first wave having been 
initiated by abu-Bakr and having culminated under 'Umar. 

On land the expansion under Mu'awiyah took two courses, 
one eastward and the other westward. Al-Basrah of Ziyad 
served as headquarters of the eastern campaigns, which resulted 
in completing the subjugation of Khurasan (663-71), crossing 
the Oxus 4 and raiding Bukhara in far-away Turkestan (674). 5 
Marw (Merv), Balkh, Harat (Herat) and other cities which 
developed into brilliant centres of Islamic culture were captured. 

I he army returned to al-Basrah laden with booty from the 
wandering 1 urkish tribes of Transoxiana. The first contact 
between Arabs and 1 urks, destined to play a major role in 
later Islam, was established. 

I he hero of westward expansion was 'Uqbah ibn-Nafi', 
whose mother was a sister of 'Amr’s mother, conqueror and 
governor of Egypt. 6 In 663 'Uqbah was appointed by his 
cousin over Ifrlqiyah (now Ifriqiyah).’ There he established 
(670) al-Qayrawan 8 as a military base against the Berbers. The 
new camp was built partly with material taken from the ruins of 


' Baladhuri, p. 410; Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 81, 155-6. For earlier cases of truns- 
plantation in the Near Hast consult above, pp. 190*7, 202. 

2 To be treated in the next chapter. 

J See above, pp. 430, 431. 

4 See below, pp. 458 scq. 

* X a ll \ P* 2; Baladhuri, pp. 409-10; Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 166 stq. 

I bn-Khaldun, Kttdb al-'/bar, vol. iii, pp. 10-11. 

7 Africa Minor, Tunis, modern Tunisia ; corruption of Latin Africa. The name 
was borrowed by the Arabs from the Romans and given to the eastern part of 
IJarbary, the word Maghrib being reserved for the western part. 

•1 • w * lcncc English caravan. For 'Uqbah's campaigns consult 

1 bn* Abd-al-Hakam, pp. 171, 194-9. 
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near-by Carthage, of which it became a Moslem successor. As 
the Berbers were Islamizcd, they were pressed into the Arab 
army and served as relays for its further conquests in North 
Africa and later in Spain. With their aid 'Uqbah chased the 
Byzantines out of a large part of North Africa. The place where 
he fell in battle (683) is still known after him as Sidi (Sayyidi, my 
lord) 'Uqbah, a few miles south-east of Biskra in Algeria, 1 
where his tomb stands as a national shrine. Brilliant as it was, 
'Uqbah’s military advance in Algeria, like that of his contem¬ 
porary in Central Asia, was of no lasting significance, because 
it was not followed up by occupation. Here as in Transoxiana 
the work had to be done over again. 2 

These campaigns, colossal as they were, did not make the 
commander-in-chief neglect domestic affairs. The financial 
administration of the state was left in the hands of the capable 
and experienced Sarjunids, of whom St. John was a descendant . 3 
Such was the revenue that Mu'awiyah could double the pay of 
the soldiers, strengthen the Syrian frontier fortresses against the 
northern enemy, undertake projects of agriculture and irriga¬ 
tion in al-Hijaz — the province least favoured by nature — and 
appease through subsidy 'Alids and Hashimites. The Hashim- 
ites included the 'Abbasids, who were closer of kin to the 
Prophet than the Umayyads. This technique of " reconciling 
the hearts ” {tali/ al-qulub) 4 was introduced by the Prophet 
himself. In Syria Mu'awiyah instituted a bureau of registry 
and laid the basis of a postal service (band)? 

Throughout his undertakings, peaceful or military, he was 
sustained by the unflinching loyalty of his Syrian subjects, 
natives and Arabian immigrants. The Syro-Arabs were mostly 
of Yamanitc, not Hijazitc, origin and, as we learned before, had 
been Christianized. His wife Maysun was one of them, but he 
is said to have divorced her because of poems attributed to her 
in which she expressed her yearning for the desert and her 
preference for a different type of a husband : 

A tcnl with rustling breezes cool 
Delights me more than palace high, 

And more the cloak of simple wool 
Than robes in which I learned to sigh. 

1 Ibn-al-Athir Kamil, vol. iv, p. 91. 

* See above, p. 425. 

* Fakhri, p. 148. Cf. below, p. 474. 


1 Sec below, pp. 458 stq. 
* Consult Koran 9:60. 
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I he crust I ate beside my tent 

W as more than this fine bread to me ; 

I he wind’s voice where the lull-path went 
Was more than tambourine can be. 1 

His Christian physician ibn-Uthal he appointed financial 
administrator over the district of Hims — an unprecedented 
appointment for a Christian in Moslem annals. 2 His poet 
laureate, al-Akhtal, 3 belonged to the Christian tribe of Taghlib 
Maronites and Jacobites brought their religious disputes before 
Mu'awiyah. 4 In Edcssa he reportedly rebuilt a Christian church 
that had been demolished by an earthquake. 5 6 By such acts of 
tolerance and magnanimity Mu'awiyah fastened his hold upon 
the hearts of the Syrians and firmly established the hegemony 
of their country in the Moslem empire. 

Hut perhaps his most prominent quality was what his Arab 
biographers term hilm, b that finesse politique which made him 
unerring in doing the right thing at the right time. This 
supreme statesmanship he himself defined in these words : " I 
apply not my sword, where my lash suffices ; nor my lash, where 
my tongue is enough. And even if there be one hair binding me 
to my fellowmen, I do not let it break. When they pull, I loosen ; 
and if they loosen, I pull.” 7 The letter he sent to al-Hasan 
inducing him to abdicate further illustrates this trait : “ I admit 
that because of thy blood relationship thou art more entitled to 
this high office than myself. And if I were sure of thy greater 
ability to fulfil the duties involved, I would unhesitatingly swear 
allegiance to thee. Now then, ask what thou wilt.” Enclosed 
was a blank already signed by Mu'awiyah. 8 This hilm made 
his personal relations with his contemporaries frank and friendly. 
His opponents would call him the bastard’s brother and express 
their devotion to 'Ali even in his presence, and his friends would 
tease him about his name, which meant “ a barking bitch ”, and 


1 Nicholson, A Literary History o/ the Arabs , p. 195; abu-ul-Eida*, vol. i, 
p. 203. 

2 Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 265 ; Wdlhauscn, p. 85, considers the rc|>ort fictitious. 

J See below, p. 494. 

4 Wellhausen, p. 84. This is the first mention of Maronites in Arab history. 

* Theophancs, p. 356. 

6 Fahhri, p. 145; ' Jqd, vol. ii, p. 304; Mas'udi, vol. v, p. 40; Lainmcns in 
Milanges , vol. i, pp. 66-108. 

7 Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 283; ' Iqd , vol. i, p. 10. 

■ Tabari, vol. ii, p. 5. 
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about his huge buttocks. His family name was a diminutive of 
amah, bondwoman. 

A crown In 679,' six months before his death (April 680) at the age of 

pnnci 1 eighty. Mu'awiyah nominated his son Yazld as his successor, an 
nominated b/> J . , 

unprecedented procedure in Islam. 1 azld had been brought up 
by his mother partly in the badiyah (desert), more particularly 
Palmyrena, where her Christian tribe roamed. 1 2 In the capital 
he also associated with Christians and counted among his boon 
companions St. John, when still a layman, and the poet al- 
Akhtal. In the desert the youthful prince became habituated to 
the chase, rough riding and hard life ; in the city, to wine- 
bibbing and verse-making. Al-Badiyah from this time on 
became the open-air school to which the young royal princes of 
the dynasty resorted for vacationing, acquiring the pure Arabic 3 
— unadulterated with Aramaicisms — and incidentally escaping 
the recurring city plagues. That the caliph had had in mind for 
some time the nomination of his son may be inferred from his 
sending him as early as 668 against Constantinople, 4 where 
Yazid’s success served to dispel any doubts that the puritans 
might have entertained regarding his qualifications. And now 
Mu'awiyah, after being sure of the capital, summoned deputa¬ 
tions from the provinces and took from them the oath of allegi¬ 
ance {bay ah) to his favourite son. Unsympathetic 'Iraqis were 
cajoled, coerced or bribed. 5 

This master stroke was a landmark in Islamic history. It 
introduced the hereditary principle, 6 which was followed there¬ 
after by the leading Moslem dynasties. It established a pre¬ 
cedent enabling the reigning caliph to proclaim as his successor 
him among his sons or kinsmen whom he considered competent 
and to exact for him an anticipatory oath of allegiance. The 
designation of a crown prince tended to promote stability and 
continuity and discourage ambitious aspirants to the throne. 
Mu'Awiynh Despite his unparalleled contributions to the cause of the 
kin R m0<lcl Arabs and Islam, Mu'awiyah was no favourite with the Arab 
Moslem historians. Nor were his " tyrannical ” lieutenants. 

1 Mas'udi, vol. v, pp. 69-73; cf. Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 174-7, and ibn-al-Athlr, vol. 

iii, pp. 416-17, where the date is made three years earlier. 

1 Lammcns in Milanges , vol. iii, pp. 189-226. 

1 7 fd, vol. i, p. 293, 1 . 30. 4 See below, p. 444. 

5 'Iqd, vol. ii, pp. 306-9; ibn-'Asakir, vol. iv, pp. 327-8. 

6 For succession in the orthodox caliphate sec above, p. 428. 
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The explanation is not difficult to find. Most of those writers 
were Shi'ites or members of the 'Iraqi-Persian and Medinese 
schools. 1 As historians they reflect the puritanical attitude 
which resented the fact that he was the man who secularized 
Islam and transformed the khildfat al-nubuah (the prophetic, 
i.e. theocratic, caliphate) into a imtlk 1 (a temporal sovereignty). 
Mu awiyah, they emphasized, was the first vialik (king) in 
Islam, a title so abhorrent to Arabians that they applied it 
almost exclusively to non-Arab potentates. He is blamed for 
several profane innovations, including the tuaqsiirah a sort of 
bower inside the mosque reserved for the exclusive use of the 
caliph, the delivering of the Friday noon sermon (k hut bah) 
while seated,■» and the use of a royal throne (sarir al-mulk ). s 
T he fact remains that such was the example of energy, tolerance 
and astuteness he set before his successors that while many of 
them tried to emulate it 6 few came near succeeding. 

1 Of the Syrian school only one major representative, ibn-'Asakir of Damascus 
(1105-76), has survived. 

J ! l 5 l ha,dQn >.Muqoddamah (Cairo), pp. 169 seq. ; Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 257. 

* Ya qubi, vol. ii, p. 265; Dinawari, p. 229; Tabari, vol. ii, p. 70, I. 20; Mu- 
barrad, p. 552. The bower was built as a protection after an unsuccessful attempt 
on the life of the caliph while praying. 

* Ibn-al-’Ibri, Mukhtafar al-Duwal, cd. Anjun al-.Silihf.ni (Beirut, 1890), p. 
18S. Mu awiyah’s excuse was that he had become in his late years excessively 
corpulent and pot-bellied. 

» Ibn-Khaldun, Muqaddamah, p. 217; al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-A'sha, vol. iv 
(Cairo, 1914), p. 6. 

6 Mas'fldi, vol. v, p. 78. Mu'awiyahs tomb in the cemetery of [aid Bab al-Snehir 
at Damascus is still visited. b 
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In the - Umayyad period, as in the 'Abbasid down to about the 
middle of the twelfth century, the frontier between Arab and 
Byzantine lands was formed by the great ranges of the Taurus 
and Anti-Taurus. As the two hostile states stood face to face 
across this line, they first sought to keep each other off by turning 
the intervening stretch of land into a desolate terrain. Mu awi- 
yah contributed to the creation of this unclaimed waste zone. 1 
Later Umayyads pursued a different policy aiming at establish¬ 
ing a footing there by rebuilding as fortresses abandoned or 
destroyed towns and building new ones. 1 hus grew a cordon 
of Moslem fortifications stretching from Tarsus in Cilicia to 
Malatyah (Malatiyah, Mclitene) by the upper Euphrates and 
including Adhanah, al-Massisah (Mopsucsta) and Mar'ash 
(Germanicia). These units were strategically situated at the 
intersections of military roads or the entrances of narrow passes. 
The term 'au'dsitn (defences) was rightly applied to them. The 
same term was.used in a narrow sense for only the inner, the 
southern, line of fortresses in contradistinction to the outer, 
the northern, called thughur } The thughur zone stretched across 
the Syrian and Mesopotamian marches. The part guarding 
Syria was styled al-thughiir al-Sha uiiyah ; that guarding 
Mesopotamia al-thughiir al-Jaziriyah .’ 

Under the 'Abbasids the thughur zone shrank to the limits 
of the area extending from Awlas on the Mediterranean, past 
Tarsus to Sumaysat (Samosata) on the Euphrates. 4 As the city 
commanding the southern entrance of the celebrated pass across 
the Taurus known as the Cilician Gates, Tarsus served as a base 

1 Balfulhuri, pp. 164-5 ; called tfawdfii, outer land, in Tabari, vol. ii, p. 13 * 7 * 
and ibn-al-Athir, vol. iv, p. 250. 

2 PI. of thaghr % fissure, opening. Cf. Guy Lc Strange, The Lands 0/ the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge, 1930), p. 128. 

3 Balfulhuri, pp. 183 seq . 9 163 seq. « I§|akhri, pp. 67 * 8 , 
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for' the major military campaigns against the territory of the 
Romans. In it a good-sized army of horse and foot was stationed. 
A less-frequented path across the Taurus led from Mar'ash 
to Abulustayn 1 and was called Darb al-Hadath. All these 
strongholds changed hands again and again as the tide of war 
ebbed or flowed. Under the Umavyads and 'Abbasids almost 
every foot was contested repeatedly and fiercely. It was a real 
no man’s land ”. Its soil was soaked with more blood than 
perhaps any other piece of land in Asia. 

In Mu'awiyah’s time as well as that of 'Abd-al-Malik and 
other successors a greater campaign in summer (sa if ah) and a 
smaller one in winter ( shdtiyah ) 2 were undertaken year by year 
as a matter of routine. The campaigns served as a training 
school. The objective, as in the case of the traditional Bedouin 
raids, was booty, though the dim spectacle of Byzantium may 
have beckoned from beyond in the distant background. Con¬ 
stantinople lay four hundred and fifty miles from Tarsus in a 
direct line. At no time did the Arabs establish a firm foothold 
in Asia Minor. Their main military energy followed the line of 
least resistance and was directed eastward and westward. The 
lofty ranges of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus seem to have been 
eternally fixed by nature as the boundary line. Then there was 
the climate of Anatolia, too rigorous for the sons of the desert. 
The Arabic language froze on the southern slopes of those 
ranges. No part of Asia Minor ever became Arabic speaking. 
Since earliest times, those of the Hittites, its basic population 
has been non-Semitic. 

The recurring raids into Asia Minor did at last reach the 
capital. That was in 668 , 1 only thirty-six years after Muham¬ 
mad’s death It was then for the first time that eyes of Arab 
warriors opened to see the mighty and proud city on the Bos¬ 
phorus. The leader was Fadalah ibn-'Ubayd al-Ansari. 4 The 
army wintered in Chalcedon (the Asiatic suburb of Constantin¬ 
ople), where it suffered severely from want of provisions and 

1 Yaqut, vol. i, pp. 93-4; cf. Le Strange, p. 133. The Byzantine name was 
A blast ha, the Greek Arabissus, late Arabic al-Bostun (cf. below, p. 552, n. 6). 

‘ Baladhuri, p. 163, I. 1. 

1 Ibn-al-Athir, vql. iii, p. 381 ; Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 86, lit, cf. p. 27, where a 
report about an earlier naval attack on Constantinople by Busr ibn abi-Ar|uh is 
questioned. 

4 Of the atifdr, helpers; technically the believers of Medina who received and 
assisted the Prophet after his migration from Mecca in 622. 
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from smallpox and other diseases. 1 Mu'awiyah sent, in the 
spring of 669, his pleasure-loving son \ azid, much against his 
will, with reinforcements. 2 \ azid and hadalah laid siege to 
Constantinople with its high triple wall. The fleet no doubt 
supported this enterprise. But the siege was raised that 
summer; Byzantium had found a new and energetic emperor, 
Constantine IV (668-85). 

In the legendary account of this siege Yazid distinguished 
himself for bravery and fortitude. He thereby earned the title 
jata al-Arab (the champion of the Arabs). As the pendulum 
of victory swung from one side to the other, alternate shouts 
of jubilation were heard from two Byzantine tents — so the 
Aghaiti 3 reports. One was occupied by the daughter of the 
king of the Rum (Romans); the other by the daughter of 
the ex-king of Ghassan, Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham. 4 I he prospect 
of seizing the Arab princess spurred Yazid to extraordinary 
activity. But Yazid’s legendary fame was eclipsed by that of 
the aged abu-Ayyub al-Ansari, once the standard-bearer of the 
Prophet and his first host in Medina at the time of the hijrah. 5 
In the course of the siege abu-Ayyub died of dysentery. His tomb 
outside the city walls soon became for the Christian Greeks a 
shrine where prayer was considered especially efficacious for 
bringing rain in time of drought. 6 In later times when Con¬ 
stantinople was besieged by other Moslems, Ottoman Turks, 
the tomb was miraculously discovered by rays of light — 
reminiscent of the discovery of the “ holy lance ” at Antioch by 
the first Crusaders. 7 A mosque was built on the site ; and the 
Medincsc gentleman became a saint for three nations. 

Twice did Mu'awiyah stretch his mighty arm across the 
territory of the Romans into the capital itself The second time 
was five years after the first. This was the so-called seven years’ 
war (674-80), waged mainly between the two fleets in the 
Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora. What made such a long 
operation possible was the early occupation of the peninsula 

1 A ghaut, vol. xvi, p. 33 ; nl-Nuwuyri, Nihayat a/Arab ft Fun in al-Adab 
(Cuiro, 1925), vol. iv, p. 91. 

1 Lnmmcns in AfUanges, vol. iii, pp. 306-12 ; J. Welllmuscn, “ Die Kumpfe dcr 
Arabcr mit ilcn Romucrn in <lcr Zeit der Uinaijidcn ”, Nachrkhten von tier Kdnig- 
lichen Gesellschajt der H'issenseho/ten tu Gottingen, philologisch-historische C/asse 
(Gottingen, 1902), pp. 423 seq. 

* Vol. xvi, p. 33. * Sec above, p. 404. 

5 Balfidluiri, p. 5. 6 Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. iii, p. 382. 7 See below, pp. 592-3. 
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projecting from Asia Minor into Marmora and styled Cyzicus 
by the Greeks and “ the isle of Arwad ” by the Arabs. 1 Cyzicus 
served as winter headquarters for the invading army and a base 
for spring and summer attacks. Arab and Byzantine accounts 
of these campaigns do not tally and are in themselves badly 
confused. 'The city was saved supposedly bv the use of Greek 
fire, a newly invented highly combustible compound which 
would burn even on or under water. The inventor was a Syrian 
refugee from Damascus named Callinicus. This was perhaps 
the first time this “ secret weapon ” was used. The Byzantines 
kept its formula unrevealed for several centuries after which the 
Arabs acquired it ; but it has since been lost. Greek accounts 
dilate on the disastrous effects of this fire on enemy ships. What 
was left of the Arab fleet was wrecked on the return journey, 2 * 
necessitated by the death of Mu'awiyah. 

To this period also belong several naval attacks on islands 
in the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean waters. Cyprus was 
already secure in the Moslem fold. Rhodes, which had been 
pillaged by Mu'awiyah’s fleet as early as 654, 3 was temporarily 
occupied in 672. 4 Two years later Crete (Iqritish) was treated 
to the same operation. Sicily (Siqilllyah), destined to become 
later a flourishing appanage of the Arab Aghlabid dynasty 
which conquered it from Africa, was also reached about 664 
and repeatedly attacked thereafter. 5 Under a successor of 
Mu'awiyah, Sulayman, Rhodes was again temporarily occupied 

(717-18). 

For thirty-five years after Mu'awiyah’s death lull character- Last 
ized the hostile relations between Arabs and Byzantines. His 
son’s short reign (680-83) was occupied by domestic disturb- Con- 
anccs, 6 and his grandson Mu'awiyah I I’s reign lasted only three !,,nn " no i ,l ‘ 
months. This Mu'awiyah was a weak and sickly youth, and 
Yazld was no worthy successor of his father — what genius’ son 
is? It was not until Sulayman (715-17), a member of the 
Marwanid branch of the Umayyad family, 7 that expeditions 

1 Thcophancs, pp. 353-4; Tabari, vol. ii, p. 163 ; ibn-al-Atliir, vol. iii, p. 413 ; 

Baladhuri, p. 236. 

2 Thcophancs, pp. 353 scq. J See above, p. 427. 

4 Baladhuri, p. 236; cf. Tabari, vol. ii, p. 157. * Baladhuri, p. 235. 

6 See below, pp. 450-52. 

7 The subjoined tree shows the relation between the Sufyanid and the Marwanid 

branches of the family : [contd. on p. 446 
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were resumed. A current hadith (saying attributed to the 
Prophet) claimed that the caliph to conquer Constantinople 
would bear the name of a prophet. Sulayman (Arabic for 
Solomon, whom the Moslems considered a prophet) took the 

hadith to refer to himself. No sooner, therefore, had he been 

• 

installed than he began to expedite the equipment and departure 
of the expedition which his great brother al-\\ alld had started. 
Another brother, Maslamah, late in 715 led the expedition 
through Asia Minor. The land forces were supported by sea 
forces. Neither met initial success. While the fleet was in 
Cilicia on its way, Byzantine sailors landed on the Syrian coast 
and burned al-Ladhiqiyah. In Phrygia Amorium (Amorion, 
'Ammuriyah, modern Assar Qal'ah) was passed by after an 
unsuccessful siege. "Farther west, however, Pergamum and 
Sardis were taken. Finally the Dardanelles were crossed at 
Abydos and on August 25, 716, Constantinople was blockaded 
on the land side and two weeks later on the sea side. The Arab 
armada anchored by the walls of the city along the coast of 
Marmora and the Bosphorus. Entrance to the Golden Horn was 
barred by a chain, the first historical reference to such a barrier. 

Of all the Arab attacks on the capital this was unquestion¬ 
ably the most threatening and the best recorded. The besiegers 
received aid from the Egyptian fleet. They used naphtha and 
siege artillery. 1 But the city was fortunate in having for 
defender Emperor Leo 2 the Isaurian (717-40), a soldier of 
humble Syrian origin from Mar'ash, who was probably born a 
subject of the caliph and knew Arabic as perfectly as Greek. 3 
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I. Mu'AWIYAII I (661-80) 
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2. YazId I (680-83) 


6. Al-NValIdI (705-15) 7. Sulayman (715-17) 3. Mu'Xwiyah II (683) 


1 A/■' Vyun xu-al-fladd'iq, cd. de Goeje (Leyden, 1871), pt. 3, p. 24. 
1 IlyOn of Arabic sources; Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1315. 

> 'Vyun, pi. 3, p. 25. 
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While the besieged were hard pressed, the besiegers were equally 
harassed. Pestilence, Greek fire, scarcity of provisions and 
attacks from Bulgars wrought havoc among them.' The rigours 
of an unusually severe winter added its share. But Maslamah 
stubbornly persisted. Neither such hardships nor the death of 
the caliph 1 2 * seemed to deter him. But the order of the new 
caliph, 'Umar ibn-'Abd-al-'AzIz (717-20), he had to heed. The 
army withdrew in a pitiful state. The fleet, or what was left of 
it, was wrecked by a tempest on its way back ; out of the 1800 
vessels, if Thcophanes’ figures 5 are credible, only five survived 
to reach port in Syria. The Arab armada was gone. The Syrian 
founder of the Isaurian dynasty was hailed the saviour ot 
Christian Europe from Moslem Arabs. 

Only on one other occasion after this did an Arab host reach 
Constantinople ; but that was not under the Umayyads. The 
leader was the 'Abbasid Harun al-Rashid, when still a crown 
prince, and the date was 782/ Harun encamped at Scutari 
(Chrysopolis) and exacted tribute from the Empress Irene. 5 
The “ city of Constantine ” was no more to witness a Moslem 
invader at its gate until about seven centuries thence, when a 
new ethnic element, the Central Asian l urks, had adopted the 
religion of the Arabs and became its world champions. 

Though a failure in itself the determined and energetic 
campaign by Maslamah fired the imagination of Moslem 
reporters and left many a legendary souvenir. Maslamah may- 
have built a mosque at Abydos, 6 where he encamped, and dug 
a fountain that became known by his name ; but that he was the 
first to erect a mosque in Constantinople, 7 stipulate the erection 

1 Con-suli Thcophanes, pp. 386 99 ; ibn-al-Athir, vol. v, pp. 17*19. 

1 Sulayman died at Dabiq, the base of military operations against Asia Minor, 

which he had taken an oath not to leave until Constantinople was captured ; Tabari, 
vol. ii, pp. 1315*16, 1336. 

* Pp. 395, 399. 4 Baliidhuri, p. 168. 

5 Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 503-5 ; ibn-al-Athir, vol. vi, 44*5. Sec below, p. 540. 

6 Ar. Abdus, corrupted into Andus in Yaqut, vol. i. p. 374, and in ibn-al-Faqih, 
al /iulddn , cd. M. J. dc Goejc (Leyden, 1X85), p. 104, I. 1, and into Andalus in 
Mas'udi, vol. ii, p. 317; cf. ibn-Khurdadhbih, al-Masaltk wabMamahk, cd. dc 
Goejc (Leyden, 1889), p. 104. 

7 Ibn-al-Athir, vol. x, p. 18 ; al-Dimashqi, Aukhbaf al-Dahr fi ' Aja ib al/inrr 
w-al-Bahr, cd. A. F. Mchren (Saint Petersburg, 1865), p. 227. Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, 
abNujum al-Xahirah fi Muluk A/itr wabQdhirah , ed. \V. Popper, vol. ii, pt. 2 
(Berkeley, 1909-12), p. 40, II. 12-13, claims that a Fafimid khufbah (Friday noon 
sermon) was pronounced in this mosque. Consult ibn-al-Qnlanisi, Dhayl /'a'rikh 
Dimas hr/, ed. II. F. Amcdroz (Beirut, 1908), p. 68, II. 27-8. 
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of a special house for Arab prisoners near the imperial court and 
enter on horseback into Santa Sophia is pure fiction. 1 he Syrian 
geographer al-Maqdisi 1 enthusiastically writes in 985 : “ When 
Maslamah ibn-'Abd-al-Malik invaded the land of the Romans 
and penetrated into their territory, he stipulated that the 
Byzantine dog should erect by his own palace in the Hippo¬ 
drome {in ay dan) a special building 2 to be occupied by [Moslem] 
notables and noblemen when taken captives”. I he chief of 
Maslamah’s guard,'Abdullah al-Battal, stood next to Maslamah 
in legendary distinction. He won the title of champion of 
Islam. Killed in a later campaign (740), 3 he became a Turkish 
national hero under the title Sayyid Ghazi (lord conqueror). 
At his grave in Eski-Shehr (medieval Dorylaeum) a Baktashi 
takiyah (monastery) has risen. Local Greek Christians likewise 
canonized him. His was another instance of “ an illustrious 
Moslem for whom Christians have raised a statue in one of their 
churches ”. 4 

An earlier and less spectacular campaign of Maslamah was 
directed against an obscure semi-independent people who 
occupied the rugged regions of North Syria. From their fast¬ 
nesses in the Amanus (al-Lukkam) and the Taurus, these 
Mardaitcs (Maradah 5 ), as they were called, had furnished 
recruits and irregular troops to the Byzantines and proved a 
thorn in the side of the Arabs. They were also called Jurajimah 
(Jarajimah) after their chief city al-Jurjumah in the Amanus. 6 
Entrenched on the Arab-Byzantine border they formed a 
“ brass wall ” 7 in defence of Asia Minor. Christians they were, 
but whether Monothclitcs or Monophysitcs is undetermined. 
As rebels, adventurers and warriors they offered their services 
to the highest bidder. When the Arab Moslems seized Antioch, 
the Jurajimah agreed to serve as scouts and guardians of the 
passes in their neighbourhood. 8 About 666 the Byzantine 

emperor dispatched bands of them, with his cavalry and regular 

• 

1 Ahsan al-Taqdslm , p. 147. 

1 Known ns al-Balnt, mentioned in Ynqut, vol. i, p. 709, ns being in use at the 
time of Sayfnl-Dawlnh nlllnmduni (944-^7, sec below, p. 564). lialdf is a loan 
word through Syriac from Latin or Greek platea,palatium. 

J Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1716. 4 M ft s'Qdi, vol. viii, p. 74. 

5 hrom nn ancient Semitic stem mrd % to rebel, to resist. Cf. Dinawari, p. 130 
1 . 3, where murd is erroneously made Persian for “ man *\ 

6 Ynqut, vol. ii, p. 55 ; Baludhuri, p. 159. ’ Theophnnes, p. 364. 

8 Bulndhuri, p. 159. 
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troops, which penetrated into the heart of Lebanon and occupied 
its chief strategic points as far as Palestine. Mount Lebanon 
then must have been very sparsely populated 1 and thickly 
wooded ; only the part bordering on the maritime plain was 
fairly settled. Around these Mardaites as nucleus, fugitives and 
malcontents gathered. In northern Lebanon they were fused 
with the Maronites. 2 At that time Mu'awivah had his hands 
full with 'Alid and other domestic problems and agreed to the 
payment of a heavy annual tribute to the emperor in considera¬ 
tion of his withdrawal of support from this internal enemy, to 
whom the caliph also agreed to pay a tax. Mountainous war¬ 
fare, be it remembered, was never palatable to the Arabs. Ibn- 
Khaldun’s i observation that Arab facile domination is limited 
to plain lands is not without historic justification. 

Evidently to counteract these Jurajimah Mu'awivah in 669 
transported fresh people from al-'Iraq to the maritime coast and 
Antioch. 4 Earlier (662 or 663) he had transplanted many from 
Persia to replace the Greeks who left after the Moslem conquest 
and as a measure of protection against Byzantine naval raids. 
The Persians were settled in Sidon, Beirut, Jubayl, Tripoli, 
'Arqah, Ba'labakk and other towns. 5 

The Jurajimah caused as much trouble to the early Mar- 
wanids as they had done to the Sufyanids. Around 689 'Abd- 
al-Malik accepted the terms of Justinian II and agreed to pay 
a thousand dinars weekly to the Jurajimah. The emperor had 
loosed fresh bands of these highlanders on Syria. Thereby 
'Abd-al-Malik followed “ the precedent established by Mu- 
'awiyah ” 6 

At last in the days of 'Abd-al-Malik’s son al-Walid (705-1 5) 
it was resolved to put an end to this Mardaite peril. Maslamah 
attacked the troublesome people in their own headquarters and 
demolished their capital al-Jurjumah. Some perished, others 
migrated to Anatolia, and of those who remained some joined the 
Syrian armyand fought under the banner of Islam. In the days of 
Yazid II they co-operated in suppressing rebellions in al-'Iraq. 7 

1 Cf. above, p. 82. 2 See Ixrlow, pp. 521-2. 5 Muqoddamah , p. 125. 

4 Baladhuri, p. 162. * Ya'qubi, p. 327 ; Hulfulhuri, p. 14S. 

6 Haladhuri, p. 160, I. 8; do. Ansdb al-Ashrdf , ed. S. D. F. Goitcin, vol. v 
(Jerusalem, 1936), p. 300. 

7 For more on the Mardaites consult Lam mens in Melanges , vol. i, pp. 14-22 ; do. 
'J'asrifi al-Abfdr/iMa Yahtaxvi Lubndn min a/‘AfJidr,xo\. ii (Beirut, 1914), pp. 41-8. 
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The 

tragedy of 
al-Husayn 


DOMKSTIC DISTURBANCES: SIIlTTES, MEDINESE, PERSIANS 


As long as the rule of powerful Mu'awiyah lasted, no 'Alids 
dared dispute his authority in an overt act; but the accession 
of frivolous Yazid (680) was an invitation to secession. In 
response to urgent and reiterated appeals from'Iraqis,al-Husayn, 
younger son of ‘Ali and Fatimah, now declared himself the 
legitimate caliph after his elder brother and father. 1 At the head 
of a weak escort of devoted followers and relatives, including his 
harem, al-Husayn, who had hitherto resisted the solicitations of 
his 'Iraqi partisans and lived in retirement in Medina, set out 
from Mecca for al-Kufah. 'Ubaydullah, son of Ziyad whom 
Mu'awiyah had found convenient to acknowledge as brother, 2 
was now his father’s successor in the governorship ofal-'lraq. 
Having received advance news of al-Husayn’s move, 'Ubay¬ 
dullah planted outposts on all roads leading from al-Hijaz to 
al-'Iraq. In Karbala’, twenty-five miles north-west of al-Kufah, 
'Ubaydullah’s cavalry patrol closed in on the pretender and 
when he refused to surrender, 'Umar, son of Sa'd ibn-abi- 
Waqqas, famous conqueror of al-'Iraq and founder of al-Kufah, 
attacked with his 4000 men. Al-Husayn was slaughtered, his 
band of 200 was cut down. 3 The head of the Prophet’s grandson 
was sent to Yazid in Damascus. The caliph turned it over to 
al-Husayn’s sister and son, who had accompanied it to the 
capital, and it was buried in Karbala’. 4 

The day on which al-Husayn fell, Muharram 10, A.H. 61 
(October 10, 680), has since become a national day for mourning 
in Shi'ah Islam. Annually a passion play is enacted on this 
“ tenth day ” (' ashura ) portraying the “ heroic ” struggle and 
tragic suffering of the martyred leader ( im&m). The more 

1 Fakhri % p. 59 ; Dina wan, pp. 243-4. 

2 See above, p. 436. 

2 Cf. Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 289; Mos'udi, vol. v, p. 143. 

4 Ibn-Hajar, vol. ii, p. 17 ; ibn-'Asakir, vol. iv, pp. 332-5 ; ibn-al-Athir, vol. iv 
pp. 67-75 ; Dinawari, pp. 264, 267. 
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violent of the Persian mourners would, until recent times, walk in 
the streets almost naked with blood gushing from wounds 
inflicted on their bodies by themselves as acts of love, anguish 
and mortification. The names of Yazld, 'Ubaydullah and 
‘Umar have ever since been held accursed by all Shi'ites, to 
whom Karbala’ became the holiest place in the world. Pilgrim¬ 
age to it is still considered more meritorious than to Mecca. In 
it Shl'ism was born. Al-Husayn’s blood, even more than 'Ali’s, 
proved to be the seed of the new “ church From then on 
leadership and successorship in 'Ali’s progeny became as funda¬ 
mental a dogma in Shi'ite creed as that of the prophethood of 
Muhammad in Sunnite Islam. 1 The “day (yawtn; ot Karbala’ " 
and “ vengeance for al-Husayn ” became the battle cry of the 
Shi'ite camp, a camp that never ceased its activity even after it had 
made its contribution to the undermining of the Umayyad throne. 

The elimination of al-Husayn did not end the struggle for 
the caliphate, as it was a three-cornered struggle. 'Abdullah 
ibn-al-Zubayr, whose father had fruitlessly disputed the cali¬ 
phate with 'Ali, 2 now came out openly against Yazid. In fact, 
he was one of those who had encouraged al-Husavn in his 
perilous adventure, 3 and now al-Hijaz proclaimed him com¬ 
mander of the believers {amir al-mii minin'). Quick to act, 
Yazld dispatched against the Medinese dissidents a disciplinary 
force in which many Christian Syrians served. The leader was 
the one-eyed Muslim ibn-'Uqbah, whose old age necessitated his 
carriage in a litter. 4 The battle was joined August 26, 683, 
and won by the Syrians. That for three days unchecked 
Damascene soldiery pillaged the city of the Prophet 5 is apo¬ 
cryphal. Ibn-al-Zubayr took refuge in Mecca, whose soil was 
considered inviolable, and Muslim pursued him. 6 Eti route the 
Syrian general died and was succeeded by al-Husayn ibn- 
Mumayr al-Sakuni, one of whose arrows had pierced the mouth 
of al-Husayn at Karbala’ as he was drinking. 7 Al-Husayn had 
no scruples in directing his catapults against the Haram (holy 
mosque). 8 The Ka'bah itself caught fire and was burned to 

* See below, p. 502. 1 See above, p. 431. 

1 Mas'udi, vol. v, p. 131 ; Dinawnri, pp. 256-7. 

„ * Not related to 'Uqbah, above, p. 437. 

* Dinawari, pp. 274-5. 6 Ansab, vol. iv u, p. 40. 

7 Tabari, vol. i, p. 2220; Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 299; Dinawari, p. 269. 

* Ansab, vol. iv B, pp. 47-9- 


Another 
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the ground. The Black Stone, a fetish of pre-Islam and the 
holiest relic of Islam, was split in three. 1 The house of Allah 
looked “ like the torn bosoms of mourning women ”. 2 Mean¬ 
time Yazid had died and the operations which had begun 
September 24, 683, were suspended on November 27. 

The death of Yazid and the sudden withdrawal of Syrian 
troops from Arabian soil improved ibn-al-Zubayr's chances. 
He was thereupon proclaimed caliph not only in his home 
al-Hijaz but in al-'Iraq, South Arabia and even parts of Syria. 
Over al-'Iraq he appointed as his representative his brother 
Mus'ab. 3 In Syria he appointed as provisional regent al- 
pahhak ibn-Qays al-Fihri, leader of the Qaysite (North 
Arabian) party, which had always been anti-Umayyad. 4 The 
Yamanites (South Arabians), who included the Kalbites, rallied 
to the support of the aged legitimate caliph Marwan ibn-al- 
Hakam 5 and inflicted a crushing defeat on al-Dahhak and his 
party. T his was on July 684 at Marj Rahit, a plain north-east 
of Damascus. 6 Rahit was another SiffTn for the Umayyads. 
It marked the end of the third civil war in Islam which, like the 
second between Mu'awiyah and 'Ali, was a dynastic war. 7 As 
for the internal feud between the Qays, representing the new 
emigrants from North Arabia, and the Kalb, staunch supporters 
of the Umayyad cause, it lingered and finally precipitated the 
fall of the Umayyad dynasty. The Qaysi and Yamani parties 
figured even in the modern politics of Lebanon and Syria. 8 

I he crushing of the anti-Umayyad party in Syria amputated 
the limb but the head was still animate in al-Hijaz. There the 
anti-caliphate of ibn-al-Zubayr continued to exist until Marwan’s 
son and successor 'Abd-al-Malik sent against it his iron-handed 
general al-Hajjaj ibn-Yusuf, formerly a schoolmaster in al-Ta'if. 
Al-Hajjaj belonged to the same tribe, Thaqlf, to which al- 
Mughirah belonged. 9 He was then thirty-one years old. His 
army had reportedly 20,000 men. 10 For six and a half months 
beginning March 25, 692, al-Hajjaj pressed the siege against 

■ Yn’qobi, vol. ii, pp. 309-11; A nidi, vol. iv b, pp. 52, 55. For a Nabataean black 
stone and ku'bah see above, p. 385. 

Tabari, vol. ii, p. 427. , Ya'qQbi, vol. ii, p. 314. 

! K cc , a K, ' c .’.P' 42 $- 5 Cited above, pp. 429, n. 3, 446, table. 

Iqd, vol. 11, pp. 320 21 ; Mns'mli, vol. v, p. 201 ; Ansdi, vol. v, pp. 136 sea. 
bee above, p. 414. 

7 “}*>vc, pp. 431-2. .Sec below, pp. 686-7. 

Sec above, p. 436. io Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 318. 
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Mecca. He had no more hesitancy than al-Husayn in using his 
catapults effectively against the Holy City. Inspired by the 
heroic exhortations of his mother Asma’, daughter of abu-Bakr 
and sister of 'A’ishah, ibn-al-Zubayr fought valiantly but hope¬ 
lessly. 1 At last he was slain. His head was sent to Damascus. 
His body, after hanging upside down on a cross, was delivered 
to his mother. 2 * 4 This is the first recorded crucifixion in Islam. 

With the death of ibn-al-Zubayr the last champion of 
primitive Islam passed away. 'Uthman was avenged. The 
Ansar’s (supporters’) power was forever broken. The new 
orientation in Islam was secure ; the ascendancy of the political 
over the religious in state authority was complete. Henceforth 


viceroy 


Mecca and Medina take back seats, and the history of Arabia 
begins to deal more with the effect of the outer world on the 
peninsula and less with the effect of the peninsula on the outer 
world. The mother “ island ” had spent itself. 

'Abd-al-Malik committed to al-Hajjaj the government of Ai-Hajjsj, 
al-Hijaz. This he held for a couple of years in the course 0 f cncrKe, ' c 
which he pacified not only that region but al-Yaman and even 
al-Yamamah in the cast. In 694 he was called to an equally, 
if not more, difficult task in the government of al-Traq. 

Al-Traq was still a seething cauldron of discontent. Its 
people were “ men of schism and hypocrisy ”. J In addition to 
Zubayrites and regular Shi'ites there were Kharijites 4 and those 
of the 'Alids who after al-I.Iusayn’s death had proclaimed a half- 
brother of his, Muhammad ibn-al-Hanafiyah, as their imam and 
via/tdi* This Muhammad was a son of 'Ali and was so called 
after his mother. Especially troublesome were the Kharijites. 

They kept the east in constant turmoil. From al-Traq they 
spread into Persia, split into several fanatic, theocratic sects, 
overran al-Ahwaz and Karman, took al-Rayy, besieged Isbahan 
and ravaged wherever they went. In Persia their movement 


1 Tubari, vol. ii, pp. 845*8. 

a Ya'qubi, vol. ii, pp. 319-20 ; Dinawari, p. 321 ; Aghani, vol. xiii, p. 43 ; Ansdb . 
vol. v. pp. 368-9. 

J Mos'udi, vol. v, p. 295 ; Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 326. 

4 See above, p. 433. For their tenets of l>clicf consult ai-Baghdadi, Mukhtafar al- 
Farq bayn a/-I'iraq, cd. Philip K. Ilitti (Cairo, 1924), pp. 65-94. 

* The divinely guided one. In Shi'ite circles the mahdi came to mean some 
forthcoming leader who would restore true Islam, conquer the world and, Messiah- 
like, usher in a period of peace and prosperity before the end of all things; Ilitti, 
History of the Arabs , p. 441. 
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allied itself with the rising of the mawali , 1 clients, against the 
Arabian masters. These were Persians who had accepted Islam 
on the assumption that it equalized all those within its fold and 
were now disappointed and disillusioned. 

No sooner had al-Hajjaj received his appointment than he 
set out from Medina with a small mounted escort, crossed the 
desert by forced marches and arrived at al-Kufah disguised 
and unannounced. It was early dawn, time of prayer. Accom¬ 
panied by only twelve cameleers and with his bow on his 
shoulder and sword on his side, he entered the mosque, removed 
the heavy turban which veiled his stern features and delivered 
a fiery oration that has' ever since formed one of the most 
favoured and dramatic themes in Arabic literature: 

“ I am he who scattcreth darkness and climbeth summits. 

As I lift the turban from my face, ye will know me.” 

() people of al-Kufah. Certain am I that I see heads ripe for cutting, 
and verily I am the man to do it. Mcthinks I sec blood flowing be¬ 
tween the turbans and the beards. . . . Verily the commander of the 
believers has ordered me to distribute among you the military stipends 
and enroll you under al-Muhallab ibn-abi-Sufrah 1 against the enemy. 
He of you who in three days after receiving his allowance does not 
depart, I swear by Allah that I will decapitate him. 3 

Saying this, al-Hajjaj commanded the caliph’s rescript to be 
read aloud. It opened with: “In the name of God, the 
merciful, the compassionate. From the slave of God 'Abd-al- 
Malik, the commander of the believers, to those of al-Kufah 
who arc Moslems. Peace be unto you ! " But there was no 
response. “ Stop ”, shouted al-Hajjaj in anger to the reader. 
“ Has it come to such a pass that ye respond not to the greeting 
of the commander of the believers ? By Allah I will teach you 
soon to mend your ways. Begin again, young man.” The 
reader did and when he repeated the caliphal salutation not 
one of the terrified congregation failed to join in the loyal 

1 PI. of maw/a, a non-Arab embracing Islam and affiliating himself with an 
Arabian tribe. His ill-defined rank placed him below the Moslem Arabians. See 
below, pp. 474, 485. 

1 This was the general who early in Mu'uwiyah’s days (664-5) had undertaken a 
campaign as far as India and raided Kabul and Multan; cf. above, pp. 474, 485. 
Al-Hajjaj was his son-in-law. 

> Mubarrad pp. 215-16; cf. Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 326; Mos’Qdi, vol. v, p. 294. 
I lie verse introducing the oration was a quotation from an earlier poet. 
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response: ‘ And peace be unto the commander of the 

believers ! ” 1 

I he new viceroy who had laid down the teacher’s rod and 
taken up the warrior’s sword was as good as his word. No neck 
proved too high for him to reach, no head too strong to crush. 
His task was to establish the ascendancy of the state over all 
elements within its framework — cost what it may. This he 
did. Human lives to the number of 120,000 are said to have 
been sacrificed by him ; 50,000 men and 30,000 women were 
found held in prison at his death. 2 I hese undoubtedly exagger¬ 
ated figures with the equally exaggerated reports about the 
tyranny of this Arab Nero, his blood-thirstiness, gluttony and 
impiety indicate that what the historians — mostly Shi'itcs or 
Sunnites of the 'Abbasid regime — have left us is a caricature 
rather than a portrayal of the man. 

Reading between the lines, one can detect a number of 


constructive administrative achievements to the credit of al- 
Hajjaj. He dug old canals and opened new ones. He built a 


new capital Wasit (medial), so called from its half-way position 
between the two key cities of al-Traq — al-Basrah and nl- 
Kufah. J He introduced regulations to reform currency, taxes 
and measures.' 4 1 he corruption of the Koran with which he was 


charged was evidently limited to a slight critical revision and 
to the introduction of orthographical signs designed to prevent 
incorrect reading of the sacred text. 5 Justifiable or not the 


repressive measures he took restored order in al-Kufah and 


al-I 3 a§rah, hotbeds of discontent and opposition. The state 
authority was likewise firmly established along the eastern 
coast of Arabia, including hitherto independent *Uman. His 
vice-royalty embraced also Persia. Here his general al- 
Muhallab practically eliminated that sect of the Kharijites 
most dangerous to Moslem unity, al-Azraqis. These got their 
name from their first leader, Nafi' ibn-al-Azraq (the blue one), 
whose teaching went as far as considering all non-Kharijites — 
even if Moslems — infidels, whose blood with their wives’ and 


1 Mubarrad, p. 216. 

w Ib » n a, ‘ Ibri ’ p - ‘ 9S ; cf - Mas ' Qdi - vol. v, p. 382 ; do., al-Tanbih wai lshrdj, 
ed. M J. de Goejc (Leyden, 1893), p. 318; Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1123. 

J Ibn-Khallikan, U’afaydt al-A'ydn (Cairo, 1299), vol. i, p. 221 ; ul-Dhahabi, 
Duwal al- 1 slam (HaydarabSd, 1337), vol. i, p. 42 ; Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1125. 

4 PP- 474 * 5 See below, p. 476. 

2 H 
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children’s was lawful. 1 By this time the Azraqis had, under the 
leadership of Qatar ibn-al-Fuja’ah, acquired mastery over 
Karman,- Faris and other eastern provinces. Beyond Persia 
al-Hajjaj's generals penetrated into the valley of the Indus, as 
we shall see in the next chapter. In his capital al-Hajjaj 
depended upon the faithful support of his garrison of Syrian 
troops, in whom his confidence — like his loyalty to the 
Umayyad house — knew no bound. 

1 Al-Shahrastnni, al-Milal w aI-A'ihal y cd. William Curcton (London, 1S46), 
|»p. 80-90; Baghdadi, pp. 72-6; Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 1003 seq. 

1 Or Rinnan, Yaqut, vol. iv, p. 263 ; ibn*Khallikan, vol. ii, pp. 184-5. 
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THE GLORY THAT WAS DAMASCUS 


DURING the reigns of 'Abd-al-Malik and his four sons 1 the 
Umayyad dynasty in Damascus reached the meridian of its 
power and glory. Under al-Walid (70 5 - 15 ) and his brother 
Hisham (724-43) the Islamic empire attained its greatest 
expansion, from the shores of the Atlantic and the Pyrenees to 
the Indus and the confines of China — an extent greater than 
that of the Roman empire at its height. At no time before or 
after did the Arab empire reach such dimensions. It was in 
this period of glory that the final and definite subjugation of 
Transoxiana, the reconqucst and pacification of North Africa 
and the acquisition of the Iberian peninsula were accomplished. 
To this era also belong the nationalization or Arabicization of 
the state administration, the introduction of the first purely 
Arab coinage, the development of a system of postal service 
and the erection of such monuments of architecture as the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, the holiest sanctuary in Islam 
after those of Mecca and Medina. 

The acquisition of Syria, al-'Iraq, Persia and Egypt under 
'Umar and 'Uthman brought to an end the first stage in the 
history of Moslem conquest. The extension of the Moslem 
frontier under Mu'awiyah to Khurasan and Central Asia in 


1 The subjoined tree shows the genealogical relationship of the Marwunid branch 
of the Umayyad dynasty: 

4. Marwan (683-5) 

_T_, 

1 I i 

Muhammad 5. 'Aud-AL-MaLIK (685-705) *Abd-al-*Aziz 

8. 'Umar II (717-20) 


14. Marwan II (744-50) 


1 


1 


1 


6. Al-WalId I (705-15) 7. Sulayman (715-17) 9. YazIdII 10. Hisham 

I _ (720-24) (724-43) 

I I I 

12. YazId III (744) 13. IbraiiIm (744) II. Al-WalId II (743-4) 
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Subjuga¬ 
tion of 
Trans¬ 
ox tana 


the cast and to Ifriqiyah in the west marked the second stage. 1 
The definitive reduction of Transoxiana and the Indus valley 
under 'Abd-al-Malik and his immediate successors signalize 
the third stage. 

It was the generals of al-Hajjaj who brought about the final 
reduction of the regions now called Turkestan, Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan and the Panjab. One of these was 'Abd-al-Rahman 
ibn-Muhammad ibn-al-Ash'ath, governor of Sijistan and scion 
of the old royal family of Kindah in Central Arabia. His sister 
had married a son of al-Hajjaj. In 699-700 'Abd-al-Rahman 
marched against the Zunbil , 2 Turkish (Iranian?) king of Kabul 
(Afghanistan), who had refused to pay the customary tribute. 
The dynasties and armies of these and other kingdoms in 
Central Asia were Turkish, but the subjects were mostly 
Iranians. So magnificently equipped was 'Abd-al-Rahman’s 
army that it was styled “ the army of peacocks ”. 'Abd-al- 
Rahman’s successful campaign was cut short by his rebellion 
against al-Hajjaj, which resulted in the downfall of the general. 
In 704 he threw himself from the top of a tower and was killed, 3 
one of the rare recorded cases of suicide in Islam. 

The exploits of 'Abd-al-Rahman pale before those of 
Qutaybah ibn-Muslim al-Bahili, who in 704 on the recom¬ 
mendation of al-Hajjaj was appointed governor over Khurasan, 
which he held as a subordinate of the viceroy. 4 From his capital 
Marw Qutaybah in a decade conducted a series of brilliant 
military campaigns into the lands “ beyond the river ” {via 
word' al-nahr). The river was the Oxus, 5 which until then had 
formed the traditional, though not historical, boundary line 
between " Iran and Turan ”, i.c. between the Persian- and the 
Turkish-speaking peoples. In this period, the caliphate of al- 
Walid, a permanent Moslem foothold was established there. 
Qutaybah’s army comprised 40,000 Arab troops from al-Ba§rah, 
7000 from al-Kufah and 7000 clients. 6 In his first campaign 


1 See above, |>p. 437*8. 

J Wellhauscn, Reich > p. 144, n. 3 ; less correctly RutbU, Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 1042 
srg. ; Tanhih % p.314. 

J Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1135. 

4 Ibn-Khaljikun, vol. ii, p. 180; Mas'udi, vol. viii, p. 321. 

5 Modern Amu Darya, Ar. and Per. Jaybun, adaptation of Gihon of Gen. 2 : 13. 
Sayhun for its sister river, Jaxartcs, modern Sir Darya, is an adaptation of Pison of 
Gen. 2 : 11. 

6 Daladhuri, p. 423; Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 1290-91. 
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Qutaybah recovered lower Tukharistan with its capital Balkh. 1 
In 706-9 he conquered Bukhara in al-Sughd (Sogdiana) and 
the adjoining territory. In 710-12 he reduced Samarqand (also 
in al-.Sughd) and Khwarizm (modern Khiva) west of it. In the 
following two years he led an expedition into the Jaxartes 
provinces, particularly Farghanah, thus establishing nominal 
Moslem rule in what were known until recently as the Central 
Asian Khanates. Many of the communities in that entire region 
were nomadic. The pattern followed there was the same as in 
North Africa and other regions : raids, followed by more raids 
and tribute, refusal to continue to pay, attacks and conclusion 
of peace 

The crossing of the Jaxartes was an epoch-making event, as 
this river, rather than the Oxus, formed a natural political and 
racial frontier between Iranians and Turks. Its crossing con¬ 
stituted the first direct challenge by Arabs to Mongoloids and 
by Islam to Buddhism. Bukhara, Balkh and Samarqand 2 had 
Buddhist monasteries. In Samarqand Qutaybah fell upon a 
number of idols to which he set fire with his own hand, resulting 
in a number of conversions from among devotees who had 
expected instant destruction to him who dared outrage the 
images. In Bukhara the fire temple was likewise demolished. 
Bukhara, Samarqand and Khwarizm were soon to become 
nurseries of Islam in Central Asia and to develop into centres 
of Arabic culture corresponding to Marw and Naysabur (Per. 
Nlshapur) in Khurasan, and to al-Basrah and al-Kufah in 
al-'Iraq. 

I he work of Qutaybah was continued by his lieutenant Nasr 
ibn-Sayyar 3 and his successors. Appointed by the Caliph 
Hisham (724-43) as the first governor over Transoxiana, Nasr 
used first Balkh and then Marw as capital. From Marw he 
had to reconquer (738-40) most of the territory overrun earlier 
by Qutaybah. Qutaybah was presumably satisfied with plant- 

1 Baktra of the Greeks. Baludhuri, p. 419. 

1 I he ruler ol Sogdiana resided at Samarqand and bore a Persian title ikhshfd, 
also borne by the king of Farghanah. The native rulers of these as well as Khwu- 
rizm and al-Shush, who too bore Persian titles (khuddh, shdh, dihqdn) % were perhaps 
related by marriage to the khan or khaqftn of the Western Turks. The Arabs 
applied** lurk ’ to any non-Persian north-cast of the Oxus. See ibn-Khurdadhbih, 
pp. 39 40; Wqubi, vol. ii, p. 479. 

1 Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. iv, p.416; W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion , 2nd cd. (Oxford, 1928), p. 192. 
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ing Arab military agents who collected taxes and functioned 
side by side with native rulers. Kashghar in Chinese Turkestan, 
allegedly conquered by Qutaybah (715),' was not reached until 
this time. When al-Walid II ascended the throne (7431, he 
recalled Nasr and ordered him to come to Damascus with all 
kinds of strange hunting birds and musical instruments ; but 
the caliph was assassinated while his governor was still on the 
way. By 751 Nasr's successors had occupied al-Shash (Tash- 
kand), north-east of Samarqand, thus definitely establishing the 
supremacy of Islam in Central Asia, a supremacy that was not 
to be disputed any further by the Chinese. What lies “ beyond 
the river ” was at last fully incorporated into the extensive 
empire of the caliphs. 

While Qutaybah and Nasr were conducting their successful Conquest 
campaigns in the eastern theatre of war, another general was in llld,a 
moving southward into India. This was Muhammad ibn-al- 
Qasim al-Thaqafi, son-in-law of al-Hajjaj. His column comprised 
6000 Syrian troops. 2 In 710 Muhammad subdued Mukran, 
pushed on through what is now called Baluchistan and in 71 1- 
71 2 reduced Sind, the lower valley and delta of the Indus. There 
he captured the seaport al-Daybul, which had a statue of the 
Buddha (Ar. Budd) “ rising to a height of forty cubits ”, 3 and 
al-Nlrun (modern Haydarabad) In the following year the 
conquest was extended north as far as Multan, in south Panjab, 
and the foot of the Himalayas. Multan was the scat of a 
national Buddhist shrine at which the invaders fell upon a 
large number of priests and pilgrims whom they took captive. 

So vast was the wealth plundered from this shrine that it became 
known by the name “ the house of gold ”. 4 Multan served for 
years as the capital of Arab India and the outpost of Islam 
there. 

It was also in this period that some of the most determined Against 
attacks against the Byzantines were undertaken. In his early ijy raIltmc3 
reign and while ibn-al-Zubayr was contesting the caliphate, 
'Abd-al-Malik paid tribute (A.H. 70/689-90) to the “ tyrant of 
the Romans ”, as well as to his Christian allies, the Jurajimah, 
who had by that time established themselves in Lebanon.* But 


1 Ibn-al-Atlifr, vol. v, p. 2. 
1 Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 346. 

5 Sec above, pp. 448*9. 


2 Baludhuri, p. 436. 
4 Baludhuri, p. 440. 
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shortly after that 'Abd-al-Malik was in a position to take the 
offensive against the eternal enemy. In 692 his troops defeated 
those of Justinian II at the Cilician Sebastopolis. 'Abd-al- 
Malik’s successor, al-Walid, pressed the offensive. About 707 
his army occupied Tyana (al-Tawanah), the strongest fortress 
of Cappadocia. After capturing Sardis and Pergamum the 
way was open to Constantinople, to which Sulayman’s brother 
and general Maslamah laid his memorable but futile siege, 
August 716 to September 717.' Armenia, which had been 
overrun (644-5) while Mu'awiyah was still governor of Syria 
but had taken advantage of ibn-al-Zubayr’s debacle to revolt, 
was again reduced under 'Abd-al-Malik. 2 

Likewise Ifriqiyah had to be reconquered at this time. So 
precarious was the hold of Mu'awiyah’s general ‘Uqbah J on 
the land that it had to be evacuated by his successor. In *Abd- 
al-Malik’s caliphate Hassan ibn-al-Nu'man al-Ghassani (693- 
ca. 700) put an end to Berber resistance and Byzantine 
authority. With the aid of a Moslem fleet he drove the 
Byzantines from Carthage (698) and other coast towns. He 
then pursued and defeated their ally the Berber leader, a 
prophetess (Ar. kahinali ) 4 who held a mysteriftus control over 
her followers. The heroine was killed in the Awras Mountain 
(Algeria) near a well that still bears her name, Blr al-Kahinah. 

Hassan was followed by the celebrated Musa ibn-Nusayr. 
Under him the government of Ifriqiyah, administered from 
al-Qayrawan, was divorced from Egypt and held directly from 
the caliphate in Damascus. Musa was born near Beirut. His 
father was a Syrian Christian captive who fell into the hands 
of Khalid ibn-al-Walid with other boys while studying the 
Gospels at a church in 'Ayn al-Tamr in al-Traq. 5 It was Musa 
who extended the boundaries of the province westward as far 
as Tangier (Tanjah). 

The conquests of Hassan and Musa brought the Berbers 6 
permanently within the fold of Islam. Most of the Berbers who 

1 See above, p. 446. 1 Baliidhuri, p. 160. » See above, p. 437. 

4 Bnladhuri, p. 229; ibn-Khaldun, vol. vii, pp. 8-9; ibn-'Idhari, al-Bay&n 
al-Mughnb ft Akhbir al-Maghrib , cd. R. Dory (Leyden, 1848), vol. i,.pp. 20-24. 

5 Others maintain that MQsa was a Lakhmid, still others a Yumanitc. Cf. 
Iialudhuri, p. 230; ibn-'Idhari, vol. i, p. 24. 

6 Eng. “ Berber " and Ar. liarbar presumably come from L. barbari (originally 
Or.), barbarians, a term applied by the Latinized cities of Roman Africa to all 
natives who did not adopt the Lntin tongue. 
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were then on the fertile strip of land bordering on the sea were 
Christians. Among them Tertullian. Cyprian, Augustine and 
other saints and princes of the early Christian Church had 
flourished. The Byzantine settlers, as well as the Roman 
before them, were confined to the coastal towns. They repre¬ 
sented a culture that remained alien to these nomads and semi¬ 
nomads of North Africa. Toward the Moslem Arabs the 
Berbers felt more affinity. As Hamites they were closer of 
kin to the Semites. Then they were all on the same cultural 
level. Moreover, the ancient Phoenician conquest and 
colonization of that region must have had its facilitating 
effects. Arabic tradition makes the majority of Berbers of 
Canaanite origin. 1 Punic, like Arabic a Semitic tongue, was 
still used in out-of-the-way places until shortly before the 
Moslem conquest. This explains the seemingly inexplicable 
miracle of so speedy and complete an Islamization and Arabi- 
cization of the Berbers. No sooner were they conquered than 
they were pressed into service, used as fresh relays in the 
continued forward march of Islam. 

The subjugation of North Africa as far as the Atlantic 2 Conquest 
opened the way for the conquest of south-western Europe. of Spa,n 
The momentous step was taken in 710, when the thirteen-mile 
strait was crossed by an Arab army for the first time. Plunder 


was the immediate objective. The raid developed into a con¬ 
quest, the conquest of the entire Iberian peninsula. 3 The 
conquest was followed by occupation and control which lasted 
in part or in full for almost eight centuries. This successful 
campaign into the south-western part of Europe was the last 
and one of the most sensational military operations undertaken 
by the Arabs. It marked the acme of the Africo-European 
expansion, just as the conquest of Turkestan marked the 
height of the Asiatic expansion. 

In its swiftness of execution and completeness of success Tariq 


this expedition 


into Spain holds a unique place not only in 


crosses the 
strait 


Arab but in medieval European annals. In July 710 a Berber 


band of four hundred foot and one hundred horse, under a 


client of Musa named Tarif, landed on the tiny peninsula which 


1 Tabari, vol. i, p. 51b; Mas'udi, vol. iii. pp. 230*40; ibn-al-Faqih, p. S3. 
See above, p. 103. 

2 Ibn-'Abd-al-Hakam, pp. 203-5. 

3 Ar. al-Andalus, from Vandals, the German tribe that had overrun Spain. 
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formed almost the southernmost tip of the European continent. 
Whether Tarlf was a Berber or an Arab is still uncertain. 1 The 
peninsula has since borne the name of the general Jazlrat (isle of) 
Tarlf (Sp. Tarifa). 2 Encouraged by Tarif’s success and by the 
dynastic trouble in the Visigothic kingdom of Spain, Musa dis- 
patehed in 711 another freedman of his, Tariq ibn-Ziyad. At the 
head of 7000 men, most of whom were, like him, Berbers, Tariq 
landed near the mighty rock which has since immortalized his 
name, Gibraltar. 3 The ships, tradition asserts, were provided 
by a semi-legendary person, Julian, 4 Byzantine count of Ceuta. 5 
The motive for his co-operation is not determined. The story 
of the violation of his beautiful daughter by the Visigothic 
usurper Roderick, offered in explanation, is apocryphal. In 
fact the entire story of the conquest has been richly embellished 
by both Arab and Spanish reporters. 
a Reinforced, Tariq at the head of 12,000 men encountered 

viiVi'rV on J u b’ 7 n > the army of Roderick at the mouth of the 
Barbate River 6 on the shore of the lagoon of the Janda. 7 
Treachery in the Visigothic camp, instigated by relatives of 
the dethroned king, a son of Witiza, 8 contributed to the routing 
of the Spaniards, who numbered 25,000. Roderick himself dis¬ 
appeared and was heard of no more. 

This turned out to be a decisive victory. The march of 
Moslem arms throughout the peninsula went on unchecked. 
T»riq with the bulk of the army headed toward the capital 
Toledo. On his way he sent detachments against neighbouring 

1 ( f. ul-Maqqari, S'afh at- J'ib min Ghupi a/Anda/us af-A'afib, cd. Dozy, 
Wright d at. (Leyden, 1855), vol. i, p. 159; ihn-Khaldun, vol. iv, p. 117; ibn- 
Idhnri, vol. ii, p. 6 ; tr. Fagnan, vol. ii, p. 7 ; Akhbar Majmuah ft Falft al-Auda/us , 
ed. Lnfucntc y Alcantara (Madrid, 1867), p. 6 (text), p. 20 (tr.). 

1 Mentioned by al-Idrisi, Dhikr al-Andalus (extracts from Nushat al-Mushtdq), 
cd. and tr. Don Josef A. Condc (Madrid, 1799), pp. 11, 35, 44. 

J Ar. Jabal (mount of) Tariq. Idrfsi, p. 36. 

4 I’lyiin in Baliidhuri, p. 230; Yulyiin in Akhbdr, vol. i, p. 4 ; ibn-Tdhari, vol. 
ii, p. 6; Maqqari, vol. i, p. 159; ibn-'AM-al-Hakam, p. 206; Yuliyan in ibn-ul- 
Athfr, vol. iv, p. 444. Perhaps his real name was Urban or Olban. 

* Sp. from Ar. Snbtah, ultimately from I.. Septcm Fratres (seven brothers). 
Idrisi, p. 12. 

6 Now called Salado. Ar. Wfuli Bakkah (Lakkah) corrupted into Sp. Guadilbcca 
and confused with Guadelete. Cf. Stanley Lnnc-Poolc and Arthur Gilman, The 
Moors in Spain (New York, 1911), pp. 14, 23. 

7 Ar. al-Buhayrah (the lake). 

* Ar. Ghaytasah, Ghi|ishah, etc. Roderick is Ar. Ludhriq, Laxriq, Rudhriq. 
Maqqari, vol. i, pp. 160, 161 ; ibn-'Abd-nl-Haknm, p. 206; ibn-Tdhari, vol. ii, p. 
8 ; ihn-Khaldun, vol. iv, p. 117 ; Akhbdr, p. 8 ; Mas'udi, vol. i, p. 359. 
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towns. Seville, a strongly fortified city, was by-passed. Cor¬ 
dova, future resplendent capital of Moslem Spain, fell through 
treachery on the part of a shepherd, so the story goes, who 
pointed out a breach in the wall. 1 Malaga offered no resistance. 
Toledo was betrayed by Jewish citizens. That was toward the 
end of the summer of 711. In less than half a year the Berber 
raider found himself master of half of Spain. He had destroyed 
a whole kingdom. 

In June of the following year Musa with 10,000 Arabians 
and Syrians 2 rushed to the scene. He did not relish the idea 
of having all the honour and booty go to his lieutenants. For 
objective he chose those towns avoided by Tariq. In or near 
Toledo he caught up with his former slave, whom he whipped 
and chained for refusing to obey a halt order early in the 
campaign. 3 4 The triumphal march was then resumed. Soon 
Saragossa in the north was reached and occupied. The high¬ 
lands of Aragon, Leon and Galicia would have come next but 
for a caliphal order from al-Walid in distant Damascus. The 
caliph charged his viceroy with the same offence for which the 
viceroy had disciplined his subordinate — acting independently 
of his superior. 

Musa left his son 'Abd-al-'Aziz in command and slowly 
made his way overland toward Syria. His princely train com¬ 
prised, besides his staff, 400 of the Visigothic royalty and 
aristocracy, wearing their crowns and girdled with gold belts, 
followed by a long retinue of slaves and captives A loaded with 
treasures of booty. The triumphal passage through North 
Africa and South Syria forms a favourite theme with Arab 
chroniclers. 5 On reaching Tiberias, Musa received orders from 
Sulayman, brother and heir of the sick al-Walid, to delay his 
arrival at the capital so that it might synchronize with his 
accession to the caliphal throne. 6 

1 Ilm-'Idhiiri, vol. ii, pp. 10-11 ; Akhbar, p. 10. Cf. Maqqari, vol. i, pp. 164-5. 

2 Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1253. 

2 IbnTdhari, vol. ii, pp. 17*18; ibn-'Abd-aMjakam, p. 210. 

4 30,000 (!) according to Maqqari, vol. i, p. 144; cf. ibn*al*Athir, vol. iv, p. 448. 

5 Ibn-'AM-nl-Hakam, pp. aio*u; ibn-Tdhari, vol. ii, pp. 21*2; ibn-al- 
Qufiyah, Ta'rikh Ifiitdfi al-Andalus (Madrid, 1868), p. 10; pscudo*ibn*Qutaybah, 
Qiffoi Path al’slnda/us (taken from al-lmdmah w-al-Siydsah and issued us supple¬ 
ment to ibn-al-QQ|!yah), pp. 138, 140 seq. 

6 Cf. al-Marrakushi, a l-Mu jib fi Talkhlq A khbdr ah Maghrib , R. Dozy, 2nd ed. 
(Leyden, 1881), p. 8 ; tr. E. Fagnan, Histoire des Almohadcs (Algiers, 1893), p. 10. 
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Evidently Musa ignored the orders. In February 715 he 
made his impressive entry into Damascus and was received by 
al-Walid, though some say by the newly installed caliph Sulay- 
man. The royal reception was held with great dignity and 
pomp in the courtyard of the newly and magnificently built 
Umayyad mosque, adjoining the caliphal palace. What a 
memorable day in the history of triumphant Islam ! No such 
numbers of Western princes and fair-haired European captives 
were ever seen offering homage to the commander of the 
believers. If any single episode can exemplify the zenith of 
Umayyad glory, it is this. Foremost among the trophies Musa 
offered the caliph was the priceless table (ma idah) which 
Tariq had seized from the Toledo cathedral. Gothic kings 
had vied with each other in embellishing this table with 
precious stones. Legend assigns the original workmanship to 
jinn in the service of King Solomon, from whose temple it was 
carried away by Romans into their capital and thence by Goths 
into Spain. Tariq, so the story goes, had secreted one of its 
legs when Musa wrested it from him in Toledo, and now 
dramatically produced the missing part as proof of his own 
exploit. 1 

Al-Walid’s successor disciplined Musa and humiliated him. 

After making him stand until exhausted in the sun, he dismissed 
him from office and confiscated his property. Musa met the 
same fate that many a successful general and administrator in 
Islam had met. The conqueror of Africa and Spain was last 
heard of begging for sustenance in a remote village of al- 
Hijaz. 2 

Spain was now incorporated in the Syrian empire. Musa's 
successors carried on the work of rounding out the conquered 
territory in the east and north. Half a dozen years after the 
landing of the first Arab troops on Spanish soil, their successors 
stood facing the towering and mighty Pyrenees. 

Such seemingly unprecedented conquest would not have Expiana- 
becn possible but for internal weakness and dissension. The ,ion of ,hc 
population of the country was Spanish-Roman ; the rulers were 

1 Maqqari, vol. i, pp. 167, 172; ibn-'Abd-al-I.Iakam, p. 211 ; ibn-al-Athlr, vol. 
iv, pp. 448-9; ibn-Khallikan, vol. iii, pp. 26-7; Nabdhah min Akhbdr Fath al- 
Andalus (ext. al-Risdlah al-SharJfiyah Ha al-Aqfur al-Andalusiyah, supplement 
to ibn-al-QOtiyah, Madrid, 1868), pp. 193, 213. Sec Arabian Nights, No. 272. 

* Maqqari, vol. i, p. 180; cf. ibn-Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 27. 
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Teutonic Visigoths (West Goths) who had occupied the land in 
the early fifth century. They ruled as absolute, often despotic, 
monarchs. For years they professed Arian Christianity and did 
not adopt Catholicism, the denomination of their subjects, until 
the latter part of the following century. The lowest stratum of 
the society was held in serfdom and slavery and, with the per¬ 
secuted Jews, contributed to the facility with which the conquest 
was achieved. 

In 717 or 718 Musa’s third successor, al-Hurr ibn-'Abd-al- 
Rahman al-Thaqafi 1 crossed the mountains that separate Spain 
from France. These were raids and they were continued by his 
successor al-Samh ibn-Malik al-Khawlani. The object was to 
seize the reputed treasures of convents and churches. In 720, 
under the Caliph 'Umar II, al-Samh captured Narbonne (Ar. 
Arbunah), to be later converted into a huge citadel with an 
arsenal. In the following year an unsuccessful attempt was 
made on Toulouse, scat of Duke Eudes of Aquitaine, in which 
al-Samh was killed. Thereby the first victory by a Germanic 
prince over Arabs was registered. 

Twelve years later 'Abd-al-Rahman ibn-'Abdullah al- 
Ghafiqi, al-Samh’s successor as amir over Spain, undertook 
the last and greatest expedition across the Pyrenees. Having 
vanquished Duke Eudes on the banks of the Garonne, he stormed 
Bordeaux and pushed northward to Poitiers, outside of whose 
walls he set a basilica on fire. Thence he headed toward Tours. 
Tours held the shrine of St. Martin, apostle to the Gauls. Its 
votive offerings provided the chief attraction to the invader. 

Between Poitiers and Tours 'Abd-al-Rahman’s way was 
intercepted by Charles, mayor of the palace at the Merovingian 
court. Not a king in name, Charles was a king in fact. His 
valour had subdued many enemies and forced Eudes to acknow¬ 
ledge the sovereignty of the northern Franks. 

After seven days of skirmishing the battle raged. It was an 
October Saturday in 732. The Frankish warriors, mostly foot, 
knew how to protect themselves against the cold weather with 
wolfskins. In the thick of the battle they stood shoulder to 
shoulder, forming a hollow square, firm as a rock and inflexible 
as a block of ice — to use the words of a Western historian. 2 


1 Ibn-Tdhuri, vol. ii, pp. 24-5; ibn-nl-Athir, vol. v, p. 373. 
a Andre Duchesne, Ilisioriac Fraucorum tcriptorts % vol. i (Paris, 1936), p. 786. 
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Without giving way they hewed down the light cavalry of the 
enemy as it attacked them. 'Abd-al-Rahman fell. Darkness 
separated the combatants. Under cover of night the invaders 
stole away and vanished. It was not until the morning that 
Charles realized what he had done. He had won a victory. 

His surname then became Martel (hammer). 

To the Moslems this battlefield was simply a baldt 1 til- 
shuhada , 2 a pavement of martyrs, a martyr being anyone 
killed in war against non-Moslems. To the Christians, how¬ 
ever, it marked a turning-point in the military career of their 
eternal foe. European historians would sec in Paris and 
London mosques, where cathedrals now stand, and fezes where 
hats are worn, had the outcome of the battle been otherwise. 3 
In reality nothing was decided on the battlefield of Tours. The 
Moslem wave, already about a thousand miles from its starting- 
point in Gibraltar — to say nothing about its base in al-Qay- 
rawan — had already spent itself and reached a natural limit. 
Moreover, the army's morale had been lowered by internal 
discord. Jealousy thrived between Arabs and Berbers. The 
Berbers complained that they were allotted the arid central 
plateau while the Arabs appropriated for themselves the most 
smiling provinces of Andalusia, this despite the fact that the 
Berbers had carried the brunt of the battle. The Arabs them¬ 
selves were far from being united by common feeling and 
purpose. The old feud between North Arabians (Mudarites) 4 
and South Arabians (Yamanites) was reasserting itself. And 
now sectarian differences were adding their contribution. The 
Mudarites were Sunnites, but some of the Yamanites were now 
Shl'ites or Shl'ite sympathizers. The Berbers expressed their 
difference by espousing another doctrine, the Kharijite. 5 

Though checked at Tours the Arab raids in other directions Damascus 
did not cease. In 734 Avignon was captured ; nine years later 
Lyons was pillaged. The fact, however, remains that Tours 
does indicate the extreme limit of the victorious march of Islam. 

Its year 732 marks the centennial of the Prophet’s death. A 

1 See above, p. 448, n. 2. 

2 Akhbdr , p. 25 ; Nlaqqari, vol. i, p. 146. The battle was fought on a paved 
Roman road. Cf. John 19: 13. 

3 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. vi, pp. 15 seq. See also Lane-Poole, pp. 29-30. 

4 The Mucjar and Rabfah, both of North Arabian origin, were often included 
under the collective term Ma'add. Cf. above, p. 452. 

5 Sec above, p. 433. 
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pause* here and now to survey tlu* entire situation m.iv I-. worth 
while. A hundred years after the death <>t‘ the founder of I-dam. 
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DAMASCUS FROM THE MINARET OF THE I'MAVVAD MOSOUE 


In the foreground is the tomb of Salfih-al* Din, in the rear the t it.idel and behind it 

Mount Qasiyun rut by the gorge of H.irada 


his followers were the masters of an empire greater than that of 
Rome at its zenith — an empire extending from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Indus and the confines of China and from the 

2 I 
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Aral Sea to the cataracts of the Nile. The capital of this huge 
domain was Damascus, the oldest living city, the one which 
reportedly Muhammad hesitated to enter, because he wished 
to enter paradise but once. 1 The city was set like a pearl in 
an emerald girdle of gardens ( ghutah ). Through the ages these 
gardens relied upon snow-fed brooks from Anti-Lebanon for 
their existence From the north rushes Barada to fling tassels of 
silver streams across the outstretched plain. From the south comes 
Pharpar (Abana) laden with tribute from the copious springs 
of Mount Hermon. Yaqut, 2 the great geographer of the early 
thirteenth century, claims that he visited all four spots con¬ 
sidered earthly paradises and found Damascus the first among 
them. " To sum up,” he continues, “ nothing attributed by 
way of description to the heavenly paradise is not found in 
Damascus.” 3 The city overlooked a plain stretching south- 
westward to that venerable patriarch of Lebanon crests, Mount 
Mormon, called by the Arabs al-Jabal al-Shaykh (the grey- 
haired peak), 4 because of its turban of perpetual snow. In the 
centre of the city stood the Umayyad mosque, a gem of archi¬ 
tecture that still attracts lovers of beauty. Near by lay the 
caliphal palace, called al-Khadra’, because of its green dome. s 
In his palace the caliph held his formal audiences. Dressed in 
gorgeous flowing robes, he would sit, cross-legged, on a square 
throne covered with richly embroidered cushions. Paternal 
relatives, arranged according to seniority, stood on the right 
side; maternal relatives on the left; courtiers, poets and 
petitioners behind. 

It was only natural for the state on attaining maturity to 
Arabicize its administration and nationalize its institutions. 
Until now Greek had persisted in Syria as the language of the 
public registers ; Pahlawi and certain local dialects had survived 
in al-Traq and the eastern provinces. There was no choice in 
the matter. The Moslem conquerors, fresh from the desert and 
ignorant of book-keeping and finance, had to retain in the 
exchequer Greek-, Pahlawi- and other non-Arabic-writing 
officials. By this time, however, some of these secretaries had 
undoubtedly mastered Arabic, and some Arab officials had 

1 For other traditions extolling Damascus see ibn-’Asakir, vol. i, pp. 46 seq. 

1 Buld&n, vol. ii, p. 589. * Bulddn, vol. ii, p. 590. 4 See above, p. 41, n. 6. 

5 Ibn-Jubnyr, Rifilah, cd. William Wright (Leyden, 1907), p. 269, 1 . 3 ; Aghini, 
vol. vi, p. 159. 
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mastered the intricacies of secretarial details. It was time tor 
Arabic to replace all other languages as the official language 
of the bureaus. I he transition was necessarily slow, beginning 
under 'Abd-al-Malik and continuing during the reign of his 
son. That may be inferred from the fact that certain authorities 



/•rom " katolo* der orientalnt he n Munzen. A”dm flu he 
Muieen :u Berlin" (H oller de Cruyter ir* Co., Berlin) 


AN IMITATION IN GOLD OF A BYZANTINE COIN 
WITH ARABIC INSCRIPTION 

Retaining on the obverse the figures of Heraclitis. Hcradiu> Constantine, and 
Hcraclconas, and on the reverse a modified Byzantine cross 

ascribe the change to the father, others to the son. 1 Thus in 
the course of a millennium three written languages succeeded 
each other in Syria: Aramaic, Greek and Arabic. In al-Traq 
and its dependencies the Umayyad viceroy al-Hajjaj substituted 



From " Katalox Jtr orientalise he n Munzen, Konixlielie 
Muieen xu Berlin " (Walter de Cruyter & Co.. Berlin) 

COPPER COIN OF 'ABD-AL-MALIK 


Bearing on the obverse his image and his name and on the reverse <?> on four steps 
together with the shahddah and the mint name, Ba'labakk. An imitation of the 
Byzantine dinar 

Arabic for the dialects in the chancellery. As to the extent to 
which the population was Arabicized, that will be treated in the 
next chapter. 2 

With the change of language went a change in coinage. 
Hitherto the Byzantine coinage, found current in Syria at the 
time of conquest, was left undisturbed. 3 In certain cases 

' tqd, vol. ii, p. 322; Mawardi, pp. 349 50; Baladhuri, pp. 193, 300-301. 
Baladhuri naively ascribes the cause to a trivial occurrence, urination of a Greek clerk 
in an inkwell. * Pp. 4X4-5. * Baladhuri, pp. 465-6. 
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koranic superscriptions were stamped on the coins. A few 
gold and silver pieces were struck in imitation of Byzantine 
and Persian types. Mu'awiyah issued some copper pieces on 
which the portrait of the king holding a cross was replaced by 
that of the caliph brandishing a sword. But it was not until 
the time of 'Abd-al-Malik (695) that the first purely Arabic 
dinars and dirhams 1 were struck. 2 In the following year 
al-Hajjaj minted silver in al-Kufah. 3 

Moreover, 'Abd-al-Malik developed a regular postal service 
[blind ) 4 designed primarily to meet the needs of government 
officials and their correspondence. In this he built on the 
foundation laid by his great predecessor Mu'awiyah. 5 'Abd- 
al-Malik promoted the service through a well-organized system 
knitting together the various parts of his far-flung empire. Io 
this end relays of horses were used between Damascus and the 
provincial capitals. Postmasters were installed, charged among 
other duties with the task of keeping the caliph posted on all 
important happenings in their respective territories. Al-Walid 
made use of the system for his building operations. 

Other changes in this period involved taxes and fiscal 
matters. In theory the only tax incumbent on a Moslem, no 
matter what his nationality might be, was the alms-tax ( zakdh ); 
but in practice only the Moslem of Arabian origin usually 
enjoyed this privilege. Taking advantage of the theory, new 
converts to Islam, particularly from al-Traq and Khurasan, 
began under the Umayyads to desert their farms and villages 
in favour of the cities with the hope of joining the Arab army 
as mawdli (singular tnawla, client). This term was used later 
for freedmen but at this time bore no connotation of inferior 
status. From the standpoint of the treasury the movement 
constituted a double loss, for at conversion the taxes were 
supposedly reduced and upon joining the army a special subsidy 
was due. As a measure of remedy al-Hajjaj ordered such men 
restored to their farms 6 and reimposed the high tribute origin- 

1 See above, p. 436, n. 

2 Tabari, vol. ii, p. 939; Baludhuri, pp. 240, 46670. 

J Cf. YaqQt, Bulddn , vol. iv, p. 8S6. 

4 AI*Umari. al-Tarlf bi-al-Mutfalah a! Sharif (Cairo, 1312), p. 185. Ar. 
barld is an ancient Semitic word from hrd % " to send ” Cf. Esth. 8: 10; I$fah&ni, 
Ta'rlkh, p. 39. 

5 Fakhri , p. 148. 


6 Mubarrad, p. 286. 
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ally paid, the equivalent of the land-tax khardj and poll-tax 
(Jisya/t). 

Al-Hajjaj s enactment resulted in so much dissatisfaction 
among Neo-Moslems, that the pious caliph 'Umar 11 717-20 
considered it wise to re-establish the old principle ascribed to 
his earlier namesake 1 — that a Moslem, whether Arabian or 
tnawla, need pay no tribute whatsoever. 2 When an official in 
Khurasan objected that the numerous conversions were ad¬ 
versely affecting the treasury and suggested testing the new 
converts by ascertaining whether they had gone through 



By iourUty *>t E. T. .WuW/ 

1 '* A umumatic XoUt and Monographs ”, Xa. 87 (X/u York, 


A BYZANTINE WEIGHT VALIDATED BY AL WALlD (*i. 715) 


Bearing on the obverse a cross with the inscription fB, i.c. two ounces, and on 
the reverse a Kufic inscription stating that the caliph has recognized this a- e<|uiva* 
lent to two waqiyahs. Probably the earliest inscribed Modem weight thus fur 
found 


circumcision, 'Umar replied: “ Verily God sent 11 is Prophet 
as a missionary and not as a circumciser ”. J 'Umar insisted, 
however, that the land for which khardj was paid should, on 
the conversion of its owner, be considered joint property of the 
Moslem community, with the understanding that the original 
owner might continue to use it as a leaseholder. 4 Since the 
poll-tax was a comparatively low item, the treasury thus con¬ 
tinued to receive its main income from the land-tax. 

'Umar’s policy was not successful. It diminished the state 
revenue in proportion as it increased the number of city clients. s 
Berbers, Persians and others flocked to Islam for the pecuniary 

' See above, pp. 422-3. 1 B.dudhuri, p. 426. 

• J'abari, vol. ii, p. 1354; ibn-al-Athir, vol. v, p. 37. 

4 Ibn-'Asakir, vol. iv, p. 80; Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 362 ; ibn-al-Jawzi, Sira/ 'Umar 
ibn-’ Abd-al-' A2lz (Cairo, 1331), pp. 88-9. 

* Ibn-al-Jawzi, pp. 99-100. 
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privileges that accrued. Later practice reverted to the system 
of al-Hajjaj with minor modifications. 

Other reforms undertaken by al-Hajjaj relate to Arabic 
orthography. To distinguish such similarly written letters as 
ba , ta and tha\ dal and dhal he introduced diacritical marks, 
and to remove ambiguity in vocalization he adapted from 
Syriac certain signs (dammah (u), fathah (a) and kasrah (*)) 
to be inserted above and below the letters. 

The architectural monuments which stand out among the 
great achievements of this period will be treated in a later 
chapter (XXXVIII). 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS UNDER THE UMAYYADS 


The administrative divisions of the Umavyad empire followed 
in the western provinces the Byzantine pattern and in the 
eastern provinces the Persian. The main provinces were nine : 
(i) Syria-Palestine; (2) al-Kufah, which included al-'Iraq ; 
(3) al-Basrah with Persia, Sijistan, Khurasan, al-Bahrayn, 
Uman and probably Najd and al-Yamamah ; (4) Armenia ; 
(5) al-Hijaz; (6) Karman and the frontier districts of India; 
( 7 ) Egypt; (8) Ifrlqiyah ; (9) al-Yaman and the rest of South 
Arabia. Out of these, five vice-royalties developed : that of al- 
'Iraq, which included most of Persia and eastern Arabia with 
al-Kufah as capital ; that of al-Hijaz, which embraced al- 
Yaman and Central Arabia ; the vice-royalty of al-Jazirah (the 
northern part of the Tigro-Euphrates region), with which went 
Armenia, Adharbayjan and parts of eastern Asia Minor; that 
of Egypt, which combined both Upper and Lower; and finally 
Ifrlqiyah, whose capital was al-Qayrawan and which comprised 
northern Africa west of Egypt, together with Spain and the 
Mediterranean islands. 

The threefold governmental function of political administra¬ 
tion, tax collection and religious ministry was directed by three 
types of officials. The viceroy (amir, sahib ) had under him 
provincial governors (sing. 'dmil), whom he appointed and for 
whose conduct he was responsible. As viceroy he had full 
charge of the political as well as military administration of his 
domain. In certain cases revenues were collected by a special 
officer ( fdhib al-kharaj) responsible directly to the caliph. The 
chief source of income was tribute from subject peoples. All 
provincial expenses were met from local income; only the 
balance went to the caliphal treasury. 

1 he first purely judicial officials in the provinces received 
their appointments from the governors. Many such judges 1 
1 Sing, qatfi, Anglicized kazy, kasi, cadi and in six other forms." 1 
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were installed in the Umayyad period, recruited as a rule from 
among scholars learned in the Koran and Islamic tradition. 
Their jurisdiction was limited to Moslem citizens ; non-Moslems 
were allowed autonomy under their own religious heads, 
especially in personal matters relating to marriage, divorce and 
inheritance. Besides judging cases these officials administered 
pious foundations (sing, waqf) and estates of orphans and 
imbeciles. 

Created by Mu'awiyah, the bureau of the seal (diwdn al- 
khatim) was a sort of state chancery charged with the duty of 
making and preserving one copy of each official document 
before sealing and dispatching it. 1 The first part of the Arabic 
name suggests Persian origin. 2 By 'Abd-al-Malik’s time a 
whole state archive had developed in Damascus. 3 

Like the Byzantine army, after which it was modelled, the 
Umayyad army was divided into five corps : centre, two wings, 
vanguard and rearguard. The last Umayyad caliph Marwan II 
(744-50) abandoned this formation in favour of the small com¬ 
pact body termed kurdus (cohort). 4 In outfit and armour the 
Arab warrior was hard to distinguish from his Greek counter¬ 
part. The cavalry used plain, rounded saddles like the ones 
still in fashion in the Near East. The heavy artillery comprised 
the ballista f arradah ), mangonel (manjanxq) and battering-ram 
( kabsh , dabbabah). Such heavy engines together with the 
baggage were transported on camels behind the army. 

The core of the army at Damascus consisted of Syrians and 
Syrianizcd Arabs. The Sufyanid caliphs maintained a standing 
army of 60,000, entailing a yearly expenditure of 60,000,000 
dirhams. 5 Yazid III (744) reduced all annuities by ten per cent, 
which won him the sobriquet of ndqis (diminishcr, also deficient). 
Under his successor, the last of the dynasty, the army probably 
numbered not more than i2,ooo. 6 

The Arab fleet was likewise an imitation of the Byzantine 
model and was manned mostly by Syrians. 7 The galley, with 

1 Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 205-6; /■'akhri, p. 149. 

1 Cf. Bal&dhuri, p. 464. 1 Mas’fldi, vol. v, p. J39. 

4 Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1944; ilm-al-Athir, vol. v, p. 267, 11 . 7-8 ; ibn-Khaldiln, vol. 

iii, p. 165,1. 16 (cf. p. 195,11. 25-7). 

5 Mas'udi, vol. V, p. 195. 

6 Erroneously given ns 120,000 in Fakhn , p. 197 ; abuul-Fidu\ vol. i, p. 222. 

Sec below, p. 531. 7 Sec above, p. 42b- 
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a minimum of twenty-five seats on each of the two lower decks, 
was the fighting unit. Each seat held two rowers ; the hundred 
or more rowers in each ship were armed. Those who specialized 
in fighting took up their positions on the upper deck. 

Caliphal life in Damascus was fully regal in contrast with Koyai life 
that of Medina, which had been on the whole simple and 
patriarchal. 1 Relations with the Umayyad caliphs began to be 
regulated by protocol. Ceremonial clothes with the name of 
the caliph and religious sentences embroidered on their borders 
came into use possibly in 'Abd-al-Malik's days. The cloth was 
manufactured by C opts in Egypt, who also prepared the papyrus 
scrolls 1 for writing purposes. This caliph ordered that Moslem 
formulas replace the cross and the Trinity at the head of the 
scrolls. I he Persian word tiraz , applied to embroideries, 
brocades, robes of honour and other material manufactured 
for the sole use of the royalty, suggests that in this the caliphs 
followed Iranian rather than Byzantine models. 

1 he evenings of the caliph were set apart for entertainment 
and social intercourse. Mu'awiyah’s pastime was listening to 
tales. He imported a story-teller, *Abid ('Ubayd ?) ibn-Sharyah, 
all the way from al-Yaman to relate to him deeds of the heroes 
of the past. 3 Rose sherbet, still enjoyed in Damascus and other 
Eastern towns, was a favourite drink. 

Some, however, desired a stronger beverage. Mu'awiyah’s 
son Yazid was the first confirmed drunkard among the caliphs. 

His intemperance won him the sobriquet Yazid al-khumur (of 
wines).-* Among those who participated in his drinking bouts 
was a pet monkey, abu-Qays, whom he trained to drink with 
him. Yazid is said to have drunk daily, whereas al-\ValId I 
drank every other day ; Hisham once every Friday ; and ‘Abd- 
al-Malik only once a month, but then so heavily as to necessitate 
the use of emetics. 5 Most of this information about the lighter 
side of the caliphs’ lives comes from the 'Iqd, Aghani 6 and 
similar literary works which should not be taken too literally. 

Yazid IPs weakness was for singing girls as well as wine. Most 

1 See above, p. 4 2$. 2 Sing. from (ir.; Baladhuri, p. 240. 

3 Sec below, pp. 492-3. 

4 slnsab, vol. iv If, p. 30 ; vol. iii, p. 403 ; Nuwayri, Nihdyah , vol. iv, p. 91. 

5 Cf. 'Iqd % vol. iii, p. 404. 

6 Vol. i, p. 3, gives as criterion for the choice of data : " elegance that pleases the 
onlooker and entertains the hearer *' 
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of his time he spent with his two favourite songstresses, Sallamah 
and Hababah. And when Hababah was choked on a grape 
which he had playfully thrown into her mouth, the passionate 
young caliph fretted himself to death.' But the prize in drinking 
should be awarded to his son al-Walid II (743-4), an incorrig¬ 
ible libertine (k/ialj), whose favourite pastime reportedly was to 
go swimming in a pool of wine of which he would gulp enough to 
lower the surface. 1 2 He is said to have once opened the Koran 
and as his eyes fell upon the passage " And every froward 
potentate was brought to naught ”, 3 he was so enraged that 
he shot the sacred book to pieces with his bow and arrow. 4 
The Aghani 5 has preserved an eye-witness’s report of one of 
this caliph’s debauched parties, some of which were held in his 
desert palace by al-Qaryatayn, midway between Damascus and 
Palmyra. Those among the caliphs who maintained reasonable 
self-respect would screen themselves behind curtains which 
separated them from the entertainers; but not this al-Walid. 6 

Several caliphs and courtiers engaged in more innocent 
pastimes such as hunting, dicing and horse-racing. Polo (jiikan, 
from Per. ehawgdn) was introduced from Persia probably 
toward the end of the Umayyad period and soon became a 
favourite and fashionable sport with the 'Abbasids. Cock¬ 
fights at that time were not infrequent. The chase was one of 
the early sports of Arabia, where the saluki ( saliiqi , from Saluq 
in al-Yaman) dog was at first exclusively used. The cheetah 
( jahd ) was used later. The Persians and Indians had trained 
this animal long before the Arabians. Yazid 1 was the first 
great hunter in Islam ; he trained the cheetah to ride on the 
croup of his horse. His hunting dogs wore gold anklets and 
each had a special slave assigned to it. 7 Al-Walid I was one of 
the first caliphs to institute and patronize public horse-races. 8 
His brother Sulayman had planned a national competition in 
horse-racing when death overtook him. 0 In a course organized 
by their brother Hisham, 4000 racers from the royal and other 
stables took part, “ which finds no parallel in pre-Islamic or 

1 Al-'Uyun wal-llad&'iq (1865), pp. 40-41; cf. Aghani, vol. xiii, p. 165. 

1 Al-Nawaji, f/albat al-Kumayt (Cairo, 1290), p. 98. 

3 Sur. 14: 18. 4 Aghani, vol. vi, p. 125. 5 Vol. ii, p. 72. 

6 Al-Juhi?, al-Tdjfi Akhlaq al-Mutuk , cd. Ahmad Zaki (Cairo, 1914), p. 32. 

7 Fakhri % p. 76. § Mas'udi, vol. vi, pp. 13-17 

9 Ibn-al'fawzi, Sira /, p. 56. 
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Islamic annals A daughter of this caliph evidently kept a 
stud. 2 

1 he harem of the caliphal household apparently enjoyed a Ko>ai 
relatively large measure of freedom. They undoubtedly hircrn 
appeared veiled in public, veiling hijdb) being an ancient 
Semitic custom sanctioned by the Koran. 5 'Atikah, the 
beautiful daughter of Mu'awiyah, was the subject of love 
poems addressed to her by a Meccan poet who happened to 
catch a glimpse of her face through the lifted veils and curtains 
as she was on a pilgrimage. The poet did not hesitate to follow 
her to her father’s capital. Here the caliph found it expedient 
to “ cut oft' the poet’s tongue ” by the usual procedure of 
offering a subsidy. He, moreover, found him a suitable wife. 4 
A granddaughter of Mu'awiyah, also named 'Atikah, reportedly 
locked the door of her room when angry with her husband- 
caliph, the powerful 'Abd-al-Malik, and refused to open it until 
a favourite courtier rushed weeping and falsely announced that 
one of his two sons had killed the other and that the caliph was 
on the point of executing the fratricide. 5 Another poet, Waddah 
al-Yaman, ventured to make love to a wife of al-Walid I in 
Damascus, the caliphal threats notwithstanding. For his 
audacity he finally paid with his life. 6 This poet and other 
good-looking men veiled themselves on festive occasions as a 
protection against the evil eye. 7 The harem system, with its 
concomitant auxiliary of eunuchs, was not fully instituted until 
the days of al-Walid II. 8 The eunuch institution was based on 
the Byzantine model; most of the early eunuchs were Greeks. g 

I he city of Damascus cannot have changed much in char- The 
acter and tone of life since its Umayyad days. Then, as now, cnpi '‘' 1 
in its narrow covered streets the Damascene with his baggy 
trousers, heavy turban and red pointed shoes rubbed shoulders 
with the sun-tanned Bedouin in his flowing gown surmounted 

1 Mus udi, vol. v, p. 406. 1 Al-'Uyun w-al-//add'iq (1X65), p. IK), I. 12. 

> See above, pp. 174, 388, fig.; Sur. 33 : 53, 55. 

4 Aghdni, vol. vi, pp. 158-61. 

5 Mas'Odi, vol. v, pp. 273-5. 

6 Aghdni, vol. vi, pp. 36 seq. ; vol. xi, p. 49. 

1 Aghdni, vol. vi, p. 33. 

8 Aghdni, vol. iv, pp. 78-9. 

9 J. B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century 
(London, 1911), pp. 120 seq. ; Charles Diehl, Bytance : grandeur et decadence 
(Paris, 1919), p. 154. 
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by the kii/iyah (head shawl) and 'iqal (head band). Occasionally 
a European-dressed I/rattji 1 passed by. A few women, all 
veiled, crossed the streets; others stole glimpses through the 
latticed windows of their homes overlooking the bazaars and 
public squares. There was no right or left rule of way, no part 
of the passage reserved for riders or pedestrians. Amidst the 
confused crowd an aristocrat might be seen on horseback 
cloaked in a silk 'aba and armed with a sword. The screaming 
voices of sherbet sellers and sweetmeat vendors competed with 
the incessant tramp of passers-by and of donkeys and camels 
laden with the varied products of the desert and the sown. 
The entire city atmosphere was charged with all kinds of smell. 

1 he demand on eye, car and nose was overwhelming. 

As in Hims, Aleppo (Halab) and other towns the Arabians 
lived in separate quarters of their own according to their tribal 
affiliation. These quarters (sing. Jidrah) are still well marked. 

1 he door of the house usually opened from the street into a 
courtyard. In the centre of the courtyard stood a large basin 
with a flowing jet emitting intermittently a veil-like spray. An 
orange or citron tree flourished by the basin. It was the 
Umayyads who, to their eternal glory, supplied Damascus with 
a water system unexcelled in its day and still functioning. The 
name of one of them, Yazld 1, is still borne by a canal from 
the Barada which he dug or more probably widened. 2 The 
luxurious gardens outside of Damascus, al-Ghutah, owe their 
very existence to this river, which sends off other canals to 
spread freshness and fertility throughout the city. About sixty 
remaining public baths, some with mosaics and decorated tiles, 
testify to the richness and distribution of its water supply. 3 

I he population of the empire was divided into four social 
classes. At the top stood the ruling Moslems, headed by the 
caliphal family and the aristocracy of Arabian conquerors. 
Down to the Abbasid period the Arabs constituted a social 
hereditary caste. How numerous was this class cannot be 
exactly ascertained. It should be borne in mind that few of 

1 A Frank, a word used for all Europeans, especially common during the 
Crusades. 6 

1 Btakhri, p. 59; cf. H. Sauvaire, "Description dc Damns: 'Oyotin et- 
nwarikli, par Mohammed cbn Chaker ", Journal asiatiqut, scr. 9, vol. vii (1896), 

* For more consult M. Fcochard, Let Bains dt Da mas (Beirut. 1942). 
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the Arabs and Bedouins were interested in agriculture and that 
they mostly congregated in cities. Lebanon was naturally 
avoided. The mountain docs not seem to have received an 
influx of Arabs till the ninth and succeeding centuries. Accord¬ 
ing to a late tradition the Tanukh, who figured prominently in 
the political affairs of Lebanon, did not enter it till the early 
ninth.' The Tanukh were not very numerous and, like other 
feudal families, left no descendants. 1 2 The banu-'Amilah spread 
to its southern part after the eleventh. 3 4 In Syria the banu- 
Hamdan, who established a dynasty in Aleppo, 3 did not reach 
there until the middle of the tenth. The banu-Mirdas, 5 who 
succeeded them, reached Aleppo in the early eleventh. It is 
interesting to note that none of these tribes came directly from 
the desert; they were all previously domesticated in the Hlrah 
or some other region of the Fertile Crescent. As for the Bedouin 
tribes today in control of the Syrian Desert, their migration there 
is comparatively recent. I he 'Anazah did not figure prominently 
till the second half of the seventeenth century, succeeding the 
Shammar, who had come from Najd. The Ruwalah are a 
branch of the 'Anazah. These were the last great Bedouin 
migrations to Syria. 6 

Some Arabians, even Bedouins, no doubt drifted into 
country places and established villages. The village develop¬ 
ment followed a clear line of transition from a temporary 
settlement to a semi-permanent pastoral-agricultural unit to 
the permanent village establishment. Most villages had as 
nucleus a spring of water with due consideration to ease of 
defence and fertility of soil. Traits of tribal life and organiza¬ 
tion, such as family solidarity, exaltation of individual prowess, 
hospitality, predominance of personal touch in all human 
relations, arc still manifest and highly prized in the Syrian 
and Lebanese society. 

1 Al-Shidyaq, I'a'rikh al-A'y&n fi Jabal Lubndn (Beirut, 1859), p. 224 ; cf. 
Salib ibn-Yafoya, Ta'rikh flayrut , cd. L. Cheikho (Beirut, 1902), p. 65, where 
Tanukh from whom the Buhtur were descended is not made a member of the 
Tanukh tribe but a descendant of the Lakhmid al Mundhir ibn-Ma’-nl-Sama\ 

2 Cf. Fu’ad Hamzah, Qalb /azirai al' 9 Arab (Cairo, 1933), p. 233. 

3 See above, p 411, n. 3. 

4 See below, pp. 564 seq. 

5 See below*, pp. 580-81. 

6 Consult Wa$fi Zakariya, * Ashair al-Sba'm , vol. i (Damascus, 1945), PP- 11 7- 
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The Arabian army which conquered Syria numbered some 
25,000.' Under Marwan I the number of Arabian Moslems 
in the military registers of Hints and its district ( jund ) was 
20,000. Under al-Walid I, Damascus and its district, which 
included the Phoenician coast, had 45,000 registered. On this 
basis the number of Moslems in Syria toward the end of the 
first century after the conquest could not have exceeded 200,000 
out of an estimated population of 3,5oo,ooo. 2 As for the 
population of Lebanon the bulk remained Aramaicized 
Phoenicians. A small minority in all conquered lands, the 
Arabians were the same minority everywhere; and that is 
why they were able to play the important role they did in the 
unifying of the vast majority. 

The Arab concentration in cities was such that Arabic by 
that time had become the urban language. As the country 
folk came to these cities to sell their products or practise their 
crafts, they acquired the new tongue without necessarily for¬ 
saking the old one. The indigenous intellectuals also found 
it convenient to acquire Arabic in order to qualify for govern¬ 
ment posts. 

The number of country people who readily accepted the new 
faith must have been fewer than those who accepted the 
new language, mainly because the Umayyad caliphs, with the 
exception of the pious 'Umar II, 3 did not favour conversion 
especially from among owners of arable land. Umayyad 
liberalism was not only political but religious and intellectual 
also. The capital and the large cities may by the end of the 
Umayyad era have presented the aspect of Moslem towns, but 
the other places, more particularly the mountain regions, 
preserved their native features and ancient culture pattern. 
Umayyad Syria reared one of the greatest theologians and 
hymnologists of the Eastern Church, St. John of Damascus, 
and her sons gave Christendom five popes ; two of whom were 
canonized. 4 Lebanon remained Christian in faith and Syriac 
in speech for centuries after the conquest. Indeed, what came 
to an end with the.conquest was the physical conflict; the 

1 See above, pp. 415-16. 

1 Lainmcns, La Syne, vol. i, pp. 119-20; cf. above, pp. 279, 292. 

1 Sec above, pp. 475-6. 

* John V (685-6), St. Sergius (687-701), Sisinnius (708), Constantine (708-15), 
St. Gregory III ( 731 * 40 ; sec below, p. 499. 
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religious, ethnic, social and above all linguistic conflicts had 
just begun. 

Next below the Arabian Moslems stood the Neo-Moslems, u.on 
I hose were natives who because of force, pressure or persuasion 
professed Islam and were thereby in theory, though not in 
practice, admitted to the full rights of Islamic citizenship. 
Such converts usually attached themselves as clients {mawdli 
to some Arabian tribe and became members thereof. 

As clients the neophytes formed the low stratum of Moslem 
society, a status which they bitterly resented. Their espousal 
of the Shi ite cause in al- Iraq and the Kharijite in Persia was 
one way in which they expressed their dissatisfaction. Some 
of them, however, embraced the new faith with such zeal that 
they became its fanatic exponents ready to persecute their 
former co-religionists. Clients were naturally the first within 
the Moslem society to devote themselves to learned studies and 
the fine arts. They mediated their old traditions and culture 
to their new co-religionists. As they demonstrated their 
superiority in the intellectual field, they began to contest with 
them political leadership. And as they intermarried with them 
they diluted the Arabian stock and ultimately made the term 
Arab applicable to all Arabic-speaking Moslems regardless of 
the original ethnic relationship. 

I he third class consisted of members of tolerated sects, Dhim 
professors of revealed religions, i.e. Christians, Jews and 
Sabians (Sabi ah), with whom the Moslems had entered into 
a covenant relationship. I he tolerated status was granted to 
Christians and Jews as ahl al-kitdb (people of the book, 
Scripturaries) by Muhammad himself 1 and was partly due to 
the esteem in which the Prophet held the Bible and partly to 
the fact that a number of Arabian tribes on the Syro-Traqi 
border, like the Ghassan, Bakr, Taghlib, Tanukh, were already 
Christianized. The Sabians were granted this privilege 2 on 
the assumption that they were monotheists. These people were 
identical with the Mandeans, the so-called Christians of St. 
John, and still survive in the marshes at the mouth of the 
Euphrates. In Arabia proper, however, consequent to an 
alleged statement by Muhammad, no non-Moslems were 
tolerated, the only exception being a small Jewish community 

« Korun 9:29; 2:99,103; 3:62-5, etc. * Koran2:5 9; 5 : 73 ; 22:17. 
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in al-Yaman. This recognition of tolerated sects was predicated 
on disarming their devotees and exacting tribute from them in 
return for Moslem protection ( dhitnmah ). This was Islam’s 
solution of the minority problem. 

In this status dhimmis enjoyed, against the payment of land 
and capitation tax, a measure of toleration. Not being members 
of the dominant religious community they held an inferior 
position socially and politically. In matters of civil and criminal 
judicial procedure they were left under their own spiritual heads 
(unless a Moslem was involved). 1 Moslem law was considered 
too sacred to be applicable to non-Moslems. Essential parts of 
this system survived through the Ottoman era and the man¬ 
datory regimes. The theory of inseparability between religion 
and nationality was an ancient Semitic one and not a Moslem 
invention. 

The tolerated status was, after Muhammad, extended to the 
fire-worshipping Zoroastrians (Magians, Majus), the star 
worshippers of Harran (pseudo-Sabians), the heathen Berbers 
and others. 'I hough not devotees of a revealed religion and 
technically outside the pale of Islam, these were offered by the 
Moslem invaders the.three choices : Islam, the sword or tribute, 
rather than the first two only. Abu-Yusuf, 2 the distinguished 
judge under Harun al-Rashid, expressly states that — in addi¬ 
tion to Scripturarics — polytheists, fire-worshippers and idol¬ 
aters may be accepted as protected citizens of a Moslem state. 

In Syria the dhimmis were well treated until the days of 
'Umar II. One conspicuous exception was the case of the 
chief of the Christian tribe of Taghlib who was put to death 
by al-\Yalid I for refusing to profess Islam. 3 Evidently the 
Moslems were less tolerant of Christians who were descended 
from Arabian stock, as illustrated by this case and the case of 
the 1 anukh. 1 he Tanukh of the neighbourhood of Qinnasrln 
were summoned to Islam at the time of the conquest of Syria 
and some of them responded ; 4 others, of the neighbourhood 
of Aleppo, were forced to adopt Islam by the ‘Abbasid al-Mahdi 
(775-85), who demolished their churches. In Egypt the Copts, 
after expressing their individuality by several risings against 
their Moslem overlords, finally succumbed in the days of the 

1 Consult Koran 5:47-52. 

* Agh&ni, vol. x, p. 99. 


1 Kharij, p. 79,11. 15-17. 
* Bal&dhuri, pp. 144-5. 
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'Abbasid al-Ma’mun (813-33;.' Christians and Jews pursued 
their usual means of livelihood though some, such as the manu¬ 
facture and sale of wine and the conduct of gambling games, 
were taboo to Moslems. Drinking and gambling houses, where 
dicing was a favourite pastime, continued to flourish and were 
patronized even by Moslems. Monks were experts in wine¬ 
making and in honey, fruit and flower raising. In connection 
with the monasteries, some of them must have maintained 
special guest rooms for entertainment and pleasure. Al-'Umari, 
himself a Damascene (d. 1349), cites many cases in which caliphs 
and other Moslems patronized monasteries and convents for 
drinking and pleasure, not all of the innocent variety. This was 
especially true of al-Walid ibn-Vazid. 2 In one instance this 
caliph so much appreciated the wine of a monastery that he 
filled the stone basin, which he with the collaboration of his 
brother had emptied, with silver pieces. From Lebanon wine 
was exported as far as Medina. A Hijazi poet who attended so 
many all-night parties that his wife’s suspicion was aroused, 
explained to her, “ Deprive me not of an honourable companion 
who ne’er speaks ill of others. ... It is wine from the villages of 
Beirut, 3 pure, faultless, or from the land of Baysan. Forsooth 
we drank it until it caused us to stagger.” 4 

'Umar’s fame docs not rest primarily on his piety or his re- n,*. 
mission of taxes on neophyte Moslems. He was the first caliph i,b,u " is , 
in Islam to impose humiliating restrictions on his C hristian by 'Um;u 
subjects — measures wrongly ascribed to his earlier namesake. s 
He issued regulations excluding Christians from public offices, 
forbidding their wearing turbans and requiring them to cut 
their forelocks, don distinctive clothes with girdles of leather, ride 
without saddles, erect no places of worship and pray in subdued 
voices. The penalty for a Moslem’s killing of a Christian, he 
further decreed, was only a fine, and a Christian’s testimony 
against a Moslem was not acceptable in court. It may be 
assumed that such legislation was enacted in response to popular 
demand. In administration, business and industry the Arabian 

1 Al-Kindi, 7 'a'rikh A/tfr wa-Wuldtuha , cd. Rhuvon Guest (Leyden, 1912), 
pp. 73 * 8l, 9 <>, HO, 117; ul-Maqrizi, at-Mawai p w ahl'tibdr bi-Dhikr alKhifaf 
wal-Athdr (Bulaq, 1270), vol. ii, p. 497. 

2 Ibn-Fadl-Allilh aI-*Umari, Masdltk al-Abfdr ft Mamdhk al-Amfdr , ed. Ahmad 
Zaki, vol. i (Cairo, 1924), pp. 321-22, 349, 351-2, 355-6. 

1 Cf. above, pp. 97, 297-8.^ 4 Aghdni , vol. ii, pp. 86, 88. 

s Sec above, p. 422. Ibn-'Abd-al-Hakmn, pp. 151-2. 
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Moslems, still predominantly illiterate, could offer no com¬ 
petition to the indigenous Christians. The Jews, who were 
fewer than Christians and often held meaner jobs, were evidently 
included under some of these restrictions and excluded from 
government posts. It should be noted that wearing distinctive 
dress to designate differing peoples was somewhat practised 
before Islam in the Near East and that some of these enact¬ 
ments were not enforced after 'Umar’s day. 

At the bottom of the social ladder stood the slaves. Slavery 
was an ancient Semitic institution the legality of which the Old 
Testament admitted. Islam accepted the institution and legis¬ 
lated to ameliorate the condition of the slave 1 ('abd). Canon 
law forbade the Moslem to enslave his co-religionist, but did 
not guarantee liberty to an alien slave on adopting Islam. 

In early Islam, slaves were recruited by purchase, kid¬ 
napping, raiding and from unransomed prisoners of war, 
including women and children. Soon the slave trade became 
brisk and lucrative in all Moslem lands. East and Central 
Africa supplied black slaves ; Farghanah and Chinese Turke¬ 
stan yellow ones, the Near East and south-eastern Europe white 
ones. The institution was a self-perpetuating one. Islamic law 
considers the offspring of a female slave by another slave, by 
any man other than her master, or by her master in case he 
does not admit the fatherhood of the child, likewise a slave. 
But the offspring of a male slave by a free woman is considered 
free. 

Between master and female slave concubinage was made 
permissible by koranic legislation. The children of such a 
union belong to the master and are therefore free. The status 
of the concubine is then raised to that of " child’s mother ” 
(urntn walad). In this state the husband-master can neither 
sell her nor give her away; at his death she is declared free. 
I he liberation of a slave has always been looked upon as a 
good work (qurbah) bringing the master nearer to God. A 
liberated slave enjoyed the status of a client (in aw Id) to his 
former master and was entitled to inherit his patron's estate in 
case of death without heirs. 

In the melting-pot process which resulted in the amalgama¬ 
tion of Arabians and non-Arabians, slaves, no doubt, played a 

1 Koran 4 : 40, 29 30; 24 : 33. 
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significant role. This was true of the royalty as well as the 
commonalty. In \ azld III the proud tradition of pure-blooded 
Arab caliphs was broken. Yazld's mother was a royal Persian 
princess captured in Khurasan and sent by al-Hajjaj as a present 
to al-\Yalid ; whereas Yazld's brother-successor, Ibrahim, was 
the son of an obscure concubine, perhaps a Greek. 1 The mother 
of Ibrahim’s successor, Marwan II, was a Kurdish slave. 2 
According to one report, she was already pregnant with Marwan 
when his father acquired her, 3 which would make the last 
Umayyad not an Umayyad at all. This encroachment by slave 
females on the position of the free-born Arab woman continued 
and increased steadily in the 'Abbasid period. 4 

Syria’s severance from the Byzantine empire considerably 
reduced her maritime trade, but that was somewhat compensated 
for by new markets opened by the acquisition of Persia and 
Central Asia. The ships plying the Mediterranean had their 
decks fastened with iron nails and covered with tar to prevent 
leakage, but those in the Persian Gulf and eastern waters had 
decks bound with cords prior to the time of al-Hajjaj, who 
ordered the Mediterranean model followed. 5 Al-Hajjaj’s ships 
reached distant Ceylon and were at times attacked by Indian 
pirates. 6 In addition to the shipbuilding factory of Mu'awiyah 
at Acre, 7 'Abd-al-Malik founded one in Tunis. 8 His son Hisham 
transferred the factory from Acre to Tyre, where it remained 
till the days of the 'Abbasid al-Mutawakkil. 9 Under one of the 
last Umayyad governors of al-Basrah the canals in that city 
and its precincts numbered “ 120,000”, on which small boats 
plied, a number which was doubted by the tenth century 
geographer al-Istakhri, 10 who visited the place in person. 

These canals, like those of Damascus, were mainly for 
irrigation. Agriculture on the whole did not suffer in Syria 
in spite of the greed of the exchequer. Islamic prohibition 
against wine was not, except to a limited extent, detrimental 
to viticulture, a flourishing activity since remote antiquity. 

1 ' Iqd, vol. ii, pp. 333, 352; Ya'qubi, vol. ii, pp. 401, 403; Tabari, vol. ii, 

p. 1874; Mas'udi, vol. vi, pp. 31-2. 

1 Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 404; 'fabari, vol. iii, p. 51. 

* Ansdb, vol. v, p. 186. * Sec below, p. 535. 

5 Ibn-Rustah, al-A'laq al-Na/isah, cd. M. J. dc Goejc (Leyden. 1891), pp. 195- 

196. 6 Baladhuri, p. 435. 7 See above, p. 426. 

* Ibn-KhaldOn, Muqaddatnah, p. 211. * Baladhuri, p. 118. 10 P.80. 
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HIGHER ASPECTS OF LIFE UNDER THE UMAYYADS 


As Syrians, 'Iraqis, Persians, Copts and Berbers joined the 
bandwagon of Islam and intermarried with Arabians, the gap 
between Arabians and non-Arabians was bridged. The 
follower of Muhammad, no matter what his original nationality 
might have been, would now adopt the Arabic tongue and pass 
for an Arab. The Arabians themselves brought no science, no 
art, no tradition of learning, no heritage of culture from the 
desert. The religious and linguistic elements were the only 
two novel cultural elements they introduced. In everything else 
they found themselves dependent upon their subjects. In Syria 
and the other conquered lands they sat as pupils at the feet of 
the conquered. Theirs was another case of the victors led 
captive by the vanquished. What Greece was to the Romans 
Syria was to the Arabians. When, therefore, we speak of 
Arabian medicine or philosophy or mathematics what we mean 
is not something that was necessarily the product of the Arabian 
mind or cultivated by the inhabitants of the Arabian peninsula 
but the learning that was enshrined in Arabic books written by 
men who were themselves Syrians, Persians, 'Iraqis, Egyptians 
or Arabians — Christians, Jews or Moslems — who drew their 
material from Greek, Aramaean, Indo-Persian and other 
sources. 

» Intellectual life in the Umayyad period was not on a high 
level. In fact the whole period was one of incubation. Its 
closeness to the dark prc-Islamic age ( jahiliyah ), the frequence 
of its civil and foreign wars and the instability of its economic 
and social conditions militated against the possibility of high 
intellectual attainment. But in it the seeds were sown to come 
into full bloom in the 'Abbasid caliphate. 

1 he study of Arabic grammar was one of the first disciplines 
cultivated in this period. It was necessitated by the linguistic 
needs of Neo-Moslems eager to learn the Koran, hold govern- 
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mcnt positions and push ahead with the conquering class. It 
is significant that the first scientific study of the Arabic language 
was begun in al-Basrah, near the Persian border, and was con¬ 
ducted mainly for foreign converts and partly by them. It was 
in this city that the legendary founder of Arabic grammar, abu- 
al-Aswad al-Du’ali (d. 688) flourished. The noted biographer 
ibn-Khallikan 1 naively explains the origin of this science in 
these words : “ 'Ah laid down for al-Du'ali the basic principle 
that the parts of speech are three : noun, verb and particle, and 
then asked him to found a complete treatise thereon In fact 
Arabic grammar went through a process of slow, long develop¬ 
ment and bears striking marks of the influence of Greek logic 
and Sanskrit linguistics. 

Another Basrite scholar, al-Khalil ibn-Ahmad (d. ra. 786 . 
compiled the first Arabic dictionary, Kitdb al- Ayn. In it he 
seems to have followed the Sanskrit system, which begins with 
the guttural 'ayn. Biographers ascribe to al-Khalil the discovery 
of Arabic prosody and the formulation of its rules,- still followed 
today. 

The twin sciences of lexicography and philology arose as a K> ii(>ious 
result of the study of the Koran and the necessity of expounding ’.ViVi'camm 
it. The same is true of the most characteristically Moslem i<« 
literary activity, the science of tradition, liadi/h (narrative), 
technically a saying or act attributed to the Prophet or to one 
of his Companions. The Koran and tradition lay at the founda¬ 
tion of theology and fit/h (law), the obverse and reverse of sacred 
law. Of this period, from which hardly any literature has come 
down to us, we know only a few traditionists and jurists. Most 
renowned among them were al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 728) and ibn- 
Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 742). Al-Basri was believed to have person¬ 
ally known more than seventy Companions. Orthodox Sunnis 
never tire of quoting his devout sayings, and Sufis never shook 
off the influence of his ascetic piety. 3 Al-Zuhri was so deeply 
absorbed in his study of tradition that his wife once remarked, 

“ By Allah, these books of yours arc worse to me than three 
rival wives could be ”. 4 Al-Kufah, which rivalled al-Basrah as 
an intellectual centre, produced 'Amir ibn-Sharahil al-Sha'bi 

1 Vol. i, pp. 429-30. J Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 307. 

y For more on him consult ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, |»p. 227-9. 

* Ibn-Khallikan, vol. ii, p. 223; abu-al-Fida\ vol. i, pp. 215-10. 
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(d. ca. 728), who is said to have heard traditions from some 
hundred and fifty Companions 1 which he related from memory 
without putting down a single line in black and white. Al- 
Sha'bi was sent by 'Abd-al-Malik on an important mission to 
the emperor in Constantinople. 

Roman law, directly or through the Talmud and other 
media, did undoubtedly affect certain phases of Islamic law, 
especially in Umayyad Syria and Egypt. Those phases were 
contractual transactions (tnu dmalat ) 1 and state monopolies 
such as coinage, official seals, papyrus for documents and other 
public utilities. I he Arabs followed the Byzantine precedent 
in regarding these commodities and utilities as state monopolies, 
in considering it the state duty to protect its citizens against 
forgery, counterfeit, contraband and other abuses connected 
with them, and in administering heavy punishments. 3 The 
channels of transmission were the administrative departments 
inherited by the Arab state and Moslem converts from former 
Byzantine subjects. In Arabic legal vocabulary no loan words 
from Greek or Latin are met, though certain terms in Arabic 
have the same meaning as corresponding Latin ones. 4 Nor do 
we know of any book on Roman law translated into Arabic. 
All the major schools of Moslem jurisprudence, it should be 
remembered, flourished in non-Byzantine territory, al-Traq and 
al-Hijaz. s One minor school founded by a Syrian, al-Awza'i 
(d. 774 ). did not survive. 6 

History writing started in the form of tradition (hadith) and 
was one of the earliest disciplines cultivated by Arab Moslems. 
I he stimuli for historical research were provided by the interest 
of the believers in collecting old stories about the Prophet and 
his Companions, the necessity of ascertaining the genealogical 
relationship of each Moslem Arab in order to determine the 
amount of state stipend to be received and the desire of the 
early caliphs to scan the proceedings of kings and rulers before 
them. Abid ( Ubayd), 7 who was summoned to Damascus to 
inform Mu'awiyah about " the early kings of the Arabians and 


1 cd - Margoliouth (Leyden, 1912), fol. 334 recto; cf. 

um-KhulIikan, vol. 1, p. 436. 

„ ’ M - Uamfdullnh," Influence of Roman on Moslem Law ”, Hyderabad Academy 
Studies, No. 6 (1943). PP- 43 seg. 

\ ? al “ d, ! uri - PP- 262-70. 4 See below, p. 556. > Sec below, p. 5S 6. 

See below, p. 5SS . , See above, p. « 9 - 
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their races composed for his royal patron Kitdb al-Muliik 
wa-Akhbar al-Madln (the book of kings and the history of the 
ancients), which was still in wide circulation at the time of the 
historian al-Mas'udi 2 (d. 956). Another one of those versed 
in the “ science of origins ” ('i/m al-azca il) was W’ahb ibn- 
Munabbih (d. ca. 728), a Yamanite Jew who probably professed 
Islam. One of his works (al-Tijati), dealing with the kings of 
Himyar, has recently been published. 

Public speaking in its varied forms attained in the Umayyad Oratory 
epoch heights unsurpassed in later times. It was employed by 
the khatib as an instrument of religion in the Friday noon 
sermons, resorted to by the general as a means for arousing 
military enthusiasm and depended upon by the governor for 
instilling patriotic feeling in his subjects. The sermonettes of 
al-Hasan al-Basri, delivered in the presence of 'Umar II and 
partly preserved in the latter’s biography, 3 the patriotic speeches 
of Ziyad ibn-Ablh 4 and the fiery orations of al-Hajjaj 5 are 
among the most prized literary treasures handed down to us 
from that early age. 6 

Early official correspondence must have been brief, concise Con-cs- 
and to the point. It was not till the days of the last Umayyads p "" l '' ruc 
that the flowery, long-drawn-out style was introduced. Ibn- 
Khallikan 7 ascribes its introduction to the court secretary 'Abd- 
al-Hamid al-Katib (i.e. the scribe, d. 750). Its conventional, 
polite phraseology betrays Persian patterns. Persian literary 
influence may also be detected in the many early wise sayings 
and proverbs. 

The strenuous period of conquest and expansion produced Poetry 
no poet in a nation that had a long tradition of poetry. Nor 
was Islam favourable to the chief of the Muses. 8 But with 
the accession of the worldly Umayyads, the old contacts with 
the goddesses of wine, song and poetry were re-established. The 
greatest measure of literary progress was then achieved in the 
field of poetical composition. 

1 Fihrist , p. 89, 1 . 26; W'ahb ibn-Nlunabbih, al-Tijan Ji Muluk //imyar 
(Haydarabad, 1347 ). PP- 3*2-13; ibn-Khallikan, vol. ii, p. 365. 

2 Vol. iv, p. 89. 3 Ibn-al-Jawzi, Sir ah, pp. 121-6. 

♦ See above, p. 436. 5 Sec above, p. 454. 

6 For other specimens consult ibn-Qutaybah, ' Uyun at-Akhbdr , vol. ii (Cairo, 

1928), pp. 231-52 ; al-Jahiz, al-Bayan w al-Tabyln , vol. i (Cairo, 1926), pp. 177 seq. t 
vol. ii (1927), PP- 47 1 'ty, vol. ii, pp. 172 seq. 

i Vol. i, p. 350; cf. Mas'Qdi, vol. vi, p. 8l. 8 Koran 26 : 24-7 ; 36 : 69 ; 69 : 41. 
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One of the earliest of Umayyad poets was Ka'b ibn-Ju'ayl 
(d. ca. 705) of the Taghlib tribe, which was then partially 
Islamizcd. 1 hough a Moslem, Ka'b takes oaths by the Lord 
of the C hristians and Moslems and holds the readers of the 
Evangels and the Koran in the same high esteem. 1 In his 
poetry Christian influence is more apparent than in that of his 
fellow Taghlibite the Christian al-Akhtal. 

Al-Akhtal 2 ( ca . 640-ra. 710) was the poetical champion of 
the Umayyad cause against the theocratic party. He had no 
hesitancy in satirizing the Companions when requested by Yazld, 
whereas Ka'b had. 3 As poet of the court he would enter 
Mu'awiyah’s palace with a cross dangling from his neck. But 
Christianity must have sat lightly on the heart of this wine- 
bibbing, licentious poet who addressed these words to his preg¬ 
nant wife as she rushed to touch the garment of a passing bishop 
and succeeded only in reaching the tail of the donkey he was 
riding : “He and the tail of his ass — there is no difference ! ” * 


was one of a trio which dominated the poetical 
scene of the age. The other two were the vitriolic Jarir (d. ca. 
729), court poet of al-Hajjaj, 5 and the dissolute al-Farazdaq 
(640-732), the poet laureate of 'Abd-al-Malik and his sons al- 
Walid, Sulayman 6 and \ azid. All three poets were satirists 
as well as panegyrists. In their panegyrics, on which they 
lived, they performed the same function as that of the party 
press today. Their satires were often directed against each 
other. As poets they stand among those with whom Arabic 
criticism has found none to compare since their time. 

Under the Umayyads the poet of love makes his first full 


appearance. I he peninsular school had for its chief exponent 
Umar ibn-abi-Rabi'ah (d. ca. 719), prince of Arabic erotic 
poetry. A Qurayshitc, 7 'Umar specialized in making love to 

‘Khalil Mardam, " Ka'b ibn-Ju'ayl al-Taghlibi ", Majallot al-Mojma' al-'Ilmi 
a!- Arabi, vol. xix (IQ44), pp. 15-24, 104-12. 

e-. 2 L - Tw ’?., C ° llcC,i ° ns ° f h “ ,K>pms havc bccn Published as Sht'r al-Akhtal, cd. A. 
Saliham (Beirut, 1891, 1905). 

3 Ibn-Qutaybah, Kitdb al-Shfr wal-Shu'ard', cd. M. J. dc Gocjc (Leyden, 

l9 °f U n*n’, 3 °K 4 |. ca - ec- . 4 Aghdni, vol. vii, p. 183. 

Ibn-Qutaybah, Shi r, p. 287. For other samples of his poetry see his Dlwdn 
(Cairo, 1313), vol. i. } 

1 • 6 I,m Qu,ay bah, ^«V, pp. 297-8. For Farazdaq's eulogies of his patrons see 
his Dlwan, ed R. Boucher (Paris, 1875), passim. Consult also Aghdni, vol. viii, 
pp. 180 97 ; vol. xix, pp. 2-52 ; ibn-Khallikan, vol. iii, pp. 136-46. 

a VOl ,‘ - 32 ’ ° n h ‘ S lifc and works scc J• bra'll Jabbur, 'Umar ibn- 

abi-Rabl ah, 2 vols. (Beirut, 1935-9). 
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beautiful damsels pilgrimaging in the Holy Cities. In language 
of intense passion and exquisite felicity he immortalized his 
feeling toward the fair sex. 

If 'Umar represented free love in poetry, his contemporary 
Jamil al-'Udhri (d. 701) stood for innocent love of the platonic 
type. His people, the banu-'Udhrah, were a Christian tribe 
settled in al-Hijaz. His verses addressed to Buthaynah, of the 
same tribe, 1 breathe a spirit of tenderness unmatched in that 
age. As a representative of the lyric type of poetical com¬ 
position Jamil had a rival in the semi-legendary Majnun Layla : 
(he who is crazy because of Layla, d. ca. 69c; y ). Qays ibn-al- 
Mulawwah, for that is supposedly his name, was infatuated 
with a woman of the same tribe who reciprocated his love but 
was forced by her father to marry another. Crazed with despair, 
Qays passed the rest of his life wandeiing half naked among the 
hills and vales of his native Najd singing the beauty of his 
beloved and yearning for a glimpse of her. Only when her 
name was mentioned would he return to his senses. Majnun 
Layla became the hero of numberless romances, Arabic, Turkish 
and Persian, extolling the power of undying love. 

Besides love poetry political poetry makes its debut at this 
time. The occasion was the historic nomination of Yazld to 
the caliphate, 4 when Miskin al-Darimi was requested to compose 
and publicly recite appropriate verses. s This type of poetry 
culminated in the odes of ibn-Qays al-Ruqayyat 6 (d. 704) 
addressed to 'Abd-al-Malik. In this period also the first attempt 
to compile ancient pre-Islamic poetry was made and that by 
Hammad al-Rawiyah (i.e. the transmitter, ca. 713-72). Of 
Persian origin, Hammad spoke Arabic with an accent. He 
was one of those famed in Arabic annals for their phenomenal 
memories. Once, so the story goes, he offered to recite to al- 
Walld II — himself a poet 7 — of the pre-Islamic poems alone, 
rhyming in each of the letters of the alphabet, one hundred 
different odes for each letter. After listening in person and by 

1 Ibn-Qutaybah, Shi'r, pp. 26o-6S ; Aghani > vol. vii, pp. 77-100. 

1 Ag/idni, vol. i, p. 169, quoted by ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 14S. 

3 Al-Kutubi, Fawai al-ll'ajaydi (Hulaq, 1283), vol. ii, p. 172. 

4 See above, p. 440. 

5 Ag/uint, vol. xviii, pp. 71-2 ; cf. ibn-Qutaybah, ShCr, p. 347. 

6 See his Diwdn , ed. N. Rhodokannkakis (Vienna, 1902), PP- *>7 

7 Consult his Diwdn , ed. F. Gabrieli (Damascus, 1937), in which khatnriydl 
(wine odes) arc prominent. 
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proxy to 2900 odes, the caliph felt satisfied and ordered 100,000 
dirhams to the reciter. 1 

The closeness of Umayyad poetry to Islam and to Jahillyah 
poetry endowed it with purity of style, strength of expression 
and natural dignity that raised it to the position of a model for 
all generations to come. Its techniques and motifs set the 
pattern and provided the mould into which the Arabic poet’s 
individual feeling and composition has since been cast. Mis 
inability since then to dissociate himself from his literary 
heritage and produce a composition which belongs to timeless 
humanity has been well marked. Grammar text-books have 
always drawn their illustrations mostly from prc-Islamic and 
Umayyad poetry. 

K<iut;.ii.»n Education of the formal type was not common in those days. 

The Umayyads sent their young sons to the badiyah , 2 the eastern 
desert, where they could acquire the pure Bedouin Arabic, 
practise riding and learn the chase. The precedent was set by 
Mu'awiyah, who sent there his son and future successor. The 
public considered him educated who could read and write, use 
the bow and arrow and swim. Indeed he was more than 
educated who mastered these skills; he was kdtnil, a perfect 
man. 3 Swimming as an educational ideal must have evolved 
through life on the Mediterranean coast. The ethical ideals of 
education, as gleaned from literature, tried to preserve values 
highly prized in Bedouin life : courage, endurance in face of 
trouble (sabr), regard to the rights and obligations of ncighbour- 
liness ( jiwdr ), manliness ( muru'ah ), generosity, hospitality and 
fulfilment of solemn promises. 

Beginning with the caliphate of 'Abd-al-Malik the private 
tutor (mu'addib) becomes a standing figure in the court. One 
of the instructions the tutor of this caliph’s sons received from 
the father was: “ Teach them to swim and accustom them to 
little sleep”. 4 'Umar II was inclined to resort to corporal 
punishment in case his children violated the rules of Arabic 
grammar. 5 I he piety of this caliph is reflected in the official 
instructions he handed to their tutor: “ Let the first moral 

1 Ibn-Khnllikiin, vol. i, p. 292; Agftdni , vol. v, pp. 164-5. See 'Iqd, vol. Hi, 
pp. 137-.X. i j$ cc n h OVC( p ^ 0> 

» Ibn-Sa d, vol. Hi, pi. 2, p. 91, II. 1011, cf. vol. v, p. 309, 11 . 7 ttf .; Afh&ni, 
vol. VI, p. !65,1. 9. ^ ♦ Mubarrad, p. 77, II. 6-7. 

5 * aqut, Mu jam al-Udabd', cd. Margoliouth, vol. i (Leyden, 1907), pp. 25-6. 
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lesson impressed upon them be hatred of means of amusement, 
whose initiative is from the devil and whose consequence is 
God's wrath 

From the rise of Islam the only schools that the masses 
desirous of education could attend were the mosque schools. 
These had their curricula centred on the Koran and hadith. 
Their teachers were Koran readers qurra \. The Koran readers 
were thus the earliest teachers in Islam : they are still the only 
teachers in country and out-of-the way places. 'Umar I as 
early as 638 sent such teachers in all directions and ordered 
the people to meet with them in mosques on Fridays. The first 
man to distinguish himself as teacher in Egypt was a judge sent 
there in 746 by 'Umar II. 2 In al-Kufah, al-Dahhak ibn- 
Muzahim (d. 723), mentioned among the tutors of 'Abd-al- 
Malik’s sons, 3 conducted an elementary school ( kuttdb ) where 
no tuition fees were charged. 4 

Arab science was based on the Greek and had its start with 
medicine. Moslem regard for medical science is echoed in a 
tradition ascribed to the Prophet: “ Science is twofold: 1 hat 
which relates to religion and that which relates to the body ". 

At the Arab conquest of Western Asia, Greek science 
was no longer a living force. It was rather a tradition in the 
hands of Greek- or Syriac-writing commentators and practi¬ 
tioners. To this category belonged the physicians of the 
Umayyads. Outstanding among them were ibn-Uthal, the 
Christian doctor of Mu'awiyah, 5 and Tayadhuq, the Greek 
doctor of al-tfajjaj. 6 A Jewish physician of Persian origin, 
Masarjawayh of al-Basrah translated in 683, in the days ot 
Marwan ibn-al-Hakam, a Syriac medical treatise originally 
composed in Greek by a Christian priest in Alexandria named 
Ahrun. 7 This was the first scientific book in the language ot 
Islam. Marwan’s grandson al-Walld is credited with segre¬ 
gating persons afflicted with leprosy, blindness and other 
chronic diseases and making special provision for their treat- 

1 Ibn-al-Jawzi, Sirah, pp. 257 8. Consult Jahi?, Haydn, vol. ii, pp. 138- 

43 i Kindi, Wuldh, p. 89; nl-Suyup, f/usn al-MuhdtJarah fi Akhbdr Mifr wal- 
Qdhairh (Cairo, 1321), vol. i, p. 154. 

J jalii*, Dayan, vol. i, p. 175. 4 Ibn-Sa*d, vol. vi, p. 210. 

* Ibn-abi-U$aybi'ah ,'Uyun al-Anba' fi J'abaqdt al-ylftbbd' (Cairo, 1882), vol. i, 
p. 116. 

6 Ibn-abi-U$aybi‘ah, vol. i, p. 121. 


Science 
medic me 


7 Ibn al-*Ibri, p. 192. 
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merit. 1 This was the first institution for the sick in Islam. 
'Umar II is said to have transferred the schools of medicine 
from Alexandria, where the Greek tradition flourished, to 
Antioch and Harran. 2 

Closely related to medicine was alchemy, one of the earliest 
disciplines cultivated by Arabs. In it as in medicine the later 
Arabs made a distinct contribution/ Khalid (d. 704 or 708), 
son of Yazid I, is credited by legend with being the first scientist 
and philosopher ( [hakim ) of Islam. He, according to the 
Hhrist , 3 was the first to undertake translating Greek and 
C optic works on alchemy, medicine and astrology. The element 
of truth in this allegation is that the Arabs received their earliest 
impulses and their scientific knowledge from Greek sources. 
Legend goes on to associate the name of this Umayyad prince 
with that of Jabir ibn-Hayyan (Latinized Gcber). Jabir 
flourished long after this time ( ca. 776) and will be treated 
later. Likewise the alchemical and astrological treatises 
ascribed to Ja'far al-Sadiq (700-65), 4 one of the twelve Shl'ite 
imams, have been proved spurious by modern scholarship. 5 

I he Umayyad period also saw the beginnings of several 
rcligio-philosophical movements often referred to as sects. 
( ontact with Christianity in Syria provoked theological specu¬ 
lation that led to the rise of some of these schools. One of them 
was the Mu'tazilah, a school of rationalism founded in al- 
Basrah by Wasil ibn-'Ata’ (d. 748). The major doctrine of the 
Mu'tazilites (sccedcrs) was that he of the Moslems who commits 
a mortal sin (,kabirah ) secedes from the ranks of believers but 
docs not thereby become an unbeliever; he then occupies a 
medial position between the two. 6 A pupil of al-Hasan al- 
Ba§ri, who for a time leaned toward this doctrine, YVa§il made 
it a cardinal point in Mu'tazilitc belief. Another cardinal 


Ibn-al- Ibri, p. 195 ; J'ubari, vol. ii, p. 1196 ; Mnqrizi, Khi/af, vol. ii, p. 405. 
J Ihn-abi-U$ay bi'ah, vol. i, p. 116, II. 25-6. 

1 I p. 242, 354. Cf. Julius Ruskn, Arabncht Alchemistin, I. Chd/id Ibn Jatld 
I bn Mudwija (Heidelberg, 1924), pp. 8 seq. 

< Fihrist, p. 317, |. 25 ; ibn-Khallikun, vol. i, p. 300; I.Iiijji Khalfnh, Kashf at- 
/.unun on A id mi al-Kutub wal-Funun , cd. Flucgcl, vol. ii (Leipzig, 1837), pp. 581, 
O04 ; vol. iii (London, 1842), pp. 53, 128. 

,,, 5 A Ruska ’ Arabis(h ‘ Alchemisten, II. Ga'Jor Alfddiq, dtr stchtU Imam 
(Heidelberg, 1924), pp. 49-59. 

tr P ‘ 22 ’ v "’ p> 2 34 : cf. Shahrastuni, p. 33; nl-Baghdadi, 

Ufulaipin (Istanbul, 1928), vol. i, p. 335 ; do., Mukhtofar, p. 98 ; al-Nawbakhti, 
F,raq al-Shi ah, cd. H. Ritter (Istanbul, 1931), p. 5. 
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doctrine was a denial of the co-existence with God of the divine 
attributes, such as power, wisdom, life, on the ground that such 
conceptions tend to destroy the unity of God, Islam's basic and 
most important dogma. Moreover, they weakened the con¬ 
ception of God's omnipotence in favour of the demands of 
justice. Hence the Mu'tazilites’ favourite description of them¬ 
selves : “ the partisans of justice and unity ”. Their movement 
attained its height under the 'Abbasid al-Ma’mun 1 in Baghdad, 
which bejran intellectuallv where al-Basrah and al-Kufah ended. 

The doctrine of free will was at this time held by another 
group called Oadarites (from tjadar, power), as opposed to the 
jabrites (from jabr, compulsion).* I he Qadariyah arose as a 
reaction against the harsh predestination of Islam, a corollary 
of God’s almightiness as stressed in the Koran, 3 and betrays 
Christian influence. To them man was the author of his own 
acts. This was the earliest philosophical school in Islam and 
claimed an extensive membership including two caliphs, 
Mu'awiyah II and Yazid III. 4 

Chief among the agents through whom Christian lore and 
Greek thought found their way into Islam was St. John of 
Damascus ( cn. 676-ca. 748). Joannes Damascenus, surnamed 
Chrysorrhas (golden stream) on account of his oratorical gilts, 
wrote in Greek but was a Syrian who no doubt spoke Aramaic 
at home and knew, in addition, Arabic. His debates with 
Moslems on free will and predestination inaugurated the short¬ 
lived movement toward rationalism in Islam. 5 He taught that 
God created the world and then let it go on with its momentum. 6 
John began his career as a boon companion to Mu'awiyah's son 
Yazid and then succeeded to the high position in the government 
held by his father as councillor. Early in Hisham’s caliphate 
(ca. 724) he retired to a life of asceticism and devotion in the 
monastery of St. Saba, south-east of Jerusalem. 

St. John produced several monumental works 7 chief among 
which was the Fountain of Wisdom, in which he collated and 


1 See below, p. 541. 

2 C(. al-Iji, Kitdb al-MawdqtJ, cd. Th. Socrcnsen (Leipzig, 1X48), pp. 334, 362. 
2 Surs. 3:25-26; 15:21 ; 42:26; 43: 10. 

« Cf. ibn-Hazm, ot-Fifal fi al-Mi/at wal-Ahwd' w-al-Ntlial % vol. 111 (Cairo, 
1347), p. 31. ' » See below, p. 541. 

6 See his “ Ex|H>sition of the Orthodox Faith ”, in Nicene and Post-Ntcene 


Fathers, scr. 2, vol. ix, p. 39. 

^ Migne, Patrologia Groeco, vols. xciv-xcvi. 
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epitomized the ideas of the leading ecclesiastical writers who 
preceded him. The first summa thcologica that has come down 
to us, this work was used by Peter Lombard and Thomas 
Aquinas and became the standard for the great Scholastics 
that followed. Many of John’s works were translated into 
Latin ; he was regarded as a saint by both the Greek and the 
Latin Churches. Of special interest to us arc the two dialogues 

between a Christian and 
a Saracen which he wrote 
and which emphasize the 
divinity of Christ and the 
freedom of human will. 1 
1'he work was intended 
as an apology for Chris¬ 
tianity, a manual for the 
guidance of Christians 
in their arguments with 
Moslems. It was probably 
based on debates in the 
caliph’s presence in which 
John himself took part 
and shows that he was at 
home in both the Koran 
and the hadith. 2 As for 
the story of the ascetic 
Barlaam and the Hindu 
prince Josaphat, 1 perhaps 
the most famous religious 

From S. /oannn /Jam.tiumti, " Optra Hitlium _ __ r .1 »«• 1 11 

</w. 1619) romance ot the Middle 

ST. JOHN OF DAMASCUS A g es . its ascription to St. 

John is erroneous. The 


real author was an obscure monk by the name of John who had 
lived in St. Saba a couple of centuries earlier. The story is a 
Christian version ot the life of the Buddha, who under the 
name of Josaphat (or Iosaph), was, strangely enough, made 
a saint and canonized by both the Latin and the Greek 
Churches. 


' vo1 ' xciv ’ cols - 1 585-98; vol. xevi, cols. 1335-48. 

1 Cf. above, p. 439. 

J Mignc, vol. xevi, cols. 857-1250. 
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One conspicuous activity in St John’s life was his defence 
of images as an instrument of worship, emphasizing that what 
is worshipped is not the material of the image hut that which 
is imaged. 1 This was the time when Emperor Leo the Isaurian, 
perhaps with an eye to currying favour with the Moslems, was 
making strenuous efforts to suppress icons. John thereby 
incurred imperial wrath. Shortly before his death he toured 
Syria fighting the iconoclasts and even visited Constantinople 
at the risk of his life. Ritual in its varied aspects was of vital 
significance in his estimation. He himself composed hymns 
(some of which are still used in Protestant hymnals) which 
mark the highest attainment of beauty in Church poetry. He 
was the last of the Greek Fathers. As theologian, orator, 
apologist, polemicist, codifier of Byzantine art and hymnologist, 

St. John stands out as an ornament to the body of the Church 
under the caliphate. 

The Qadaritc-Mu'tazilite movement was the first step on Murines 
the way to weakening universal Moslem orthodoxy. The 
Murji’ite was the second. The fundamental article of faith in 
this sect consisted in the suspension ( irjd’) of judgment against 
believers who commit sins and in not declaring them infidels. 2 
To the Murji ites works were irrelevant to faith. This doctrine 
arose in justification of the position of the Umayyad caliphs, 
who were accused of suppressing the religious law. To the 
followers of this doctrine the fact that the Umayyads were 
nominally Moslems sufficed ; as the de facto political leaders 
of Islam homage was due them from all. 'Ali as well as 
Mu'awiyah were both servants of God and by God alone 
must they be judged. In the tolerant atmosphere of this school 
was reared the great divine abu-Hanifah (d. 767), founder 
of the first of the four orthodox schools of jurisprudence in 
Islam. 3 

Like the Murji’ite the Kharijite was a religio-political school Ki.injncs 
of thought. It dates from earlier times when certain followers 
of 'Ali became indignant on his submittal of his claim to the 
caliphate to arbitration. 4 Once supporters of 'Ali, the Kharijites 
became his deadly enemies. They aimed at maintaining the 


1 Nieene and Post-Auene Fathers, scr. 2, vol. ix, p. 88. 

1 Cf. Baghdadi, Mukhtafar , pp. 122-3; ibn-Hazm, vol. ii, p. 89. 

J Sec below, p. 555. 4 Sec above, p. 433. 
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primitive democratic principles of puritanical Islam and in 
pursuit of their aim caused rivers of blood to flow in the first 
three centuries of Islam. They opposed the prerogative con¬ 
ferred on the Quraysh that the caliph should be one of their 
number , 1 forbade the cult of saints with its attendant local 
pilgrimages and prohibited Sufi fraternities. Today they sur¬ 
vive as Ibadites (commonly Abadites), after ibn-Ibad 2 of the 
second half ot the first Moslem century, and arc scattered in 
Algeria, Tripolitania, 'Uman and Zanzibar. 

More important than all these was the Shfah, one of the 
two hostile camps into which early Islam was split on the all- 
important issue of the caliphate. The other camp was the 
Sunnite . 3 It was in the Umayyad period that the Shi'ah took 
its definite form. The differentiating element between Shi'ites 
(partisans of 'Ali) and Sunnites (orthodox) was the imamship, 
successorship to Muhammad and leadership of Islam. The 
Shi'ites cling to the belief in 'Ali and 'Ali’s sons as the only 
true imams with the same persistence with which Catholics 
cling to the belief in the successorship of Peter. The Prophet 
made a revelation, the Koran, the intermediary between God 
and man ; the Shi'ites made a person, the imam , 4 the inter¬ 
mediary. lo the Sunnite “ I believe in Allah the one God ” 
and “ I believe in the revelation of the Koran, which is un¬ 
created from eternity ”, the Shi'ites added another article of 
faith : “I believe that the imam especially chosen by Allah as 
the bearer of a part of the divine being is the leader to 
salvation ” 

I he Sunnite view makes the caliph secular head of the 
Moslem community, leader of the believers and protector of 
the faith, but bestows no spiritual authority on him . 5 In 
opposition to that the Shi'itc view confines the imamate to the 


1 Ibn-al-Jawzi, .\aqd al-'ltm w-al-'Ulama (Cairo, 1340), p. 102. 

J Baghdadi, Mukhta;ar , pp. 87-8; Iji, p. 356; Shahrastani, p. 100. 

1 r rom sunnah, custom, use; technically the theory and practice of the catholic 
Moslem community. 


4 Koran 2 : 118 ; 15:79; 25 : 74 ; 36: 11, where the word occurs in its basic, 

non technical meaning, he who precedes or leads. It is ordinarily applied to the 

person who in the canonical services indicates the ritual movements. Originally 

n j,*’ „ “ f,er him lhe cali I ,hs or their delegates, fulfilled this function. 

Itin-klialdun, Muqaddamah , pp. 159-60. 

5 Iji, pp. 296 re?.; Muwardi, pp. 23-4; al-Nasafi, 'Umdat 'Aqidat Ahl a !• 
zunnah, cd. \V. Cureton (London, 1843), PP- 28-9. 
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family of 'Ali and makes the imam not only the sole legitimate 
head of the Moslem society hut also the spiritual and religious 
leader whose authority is derived from a divine ordinance ^»ass 
As such the lineal descendant of Muhammad through 'Ali and 
Fatimah becomes endowed with a mysterious power transmitted 
to him by heredity. 1 He then stands above any human being 
and enjoys impeccability (‘ ismah ). Later Sunnite tradition 

ascribed in varying degrees immunity from sin and error to the 
prophets only, especially to Muhammad. 2 Extremists among 
Shfites went so far as to consider the imam the incarnation of 
the Deity. The Mahdi hypothesis developed later and held out 
the expectation of a saviour-leader who would usher in a new 
era of liberty and prosperity, undoubtedly a reflex ot Messianic 
and allied ideas. 

Of all Moslem lands al-Traq proved to be the most fertile 
soil for the germination of 'Alid doctrines. After the beginning 
of the sixteenth century Persia became the bulwark of Shi ism. 

In all there are today some 35,000,000 Shi'itcs, about 12 per cent 
of the Moslem body. 3 In Lebanon and Syria, where they go 
by the name Matawilah (i.e. partisans of 'Ali), they number 
roughly 130,000. Within the Shl'ah itself an almost unlimited 
number of minor sects arose, including heterodoxies and ex¬ 
tremists who are no longer acknowledged as Shi'ites. Like a 
magnet Shi'ism attracted to itself all sorts of non-conformists 
and malcontents — economic, social, political and religious. 
Some of the heterodoxies which arose in early Islam were in 
reality veiled protests against the victorious religion of the 
Arabians and gradually gravitated to the bosom ot the Shi ah 
as the strongest representative of opposition to the established 
order. The Isma'llites, the Qarmatians, the Druzes, the 
Nusayris and the like, with whom we shall deal later, were all 
historical offshoots of the Shl'ah. 

Muhammad may have looked with disfavour upon music, Music 
as he did upon poetry, 4 only because of the association with 
pagan religious rites. A hadith makes him declare all musical 

* Shahrastani, pp. 108-9 ; Mas'udi, vol. i, p. 70. 

1 Ibn-Hazm, vol. iv, pp. 2-25; Iji, pp. 218 seq.; I. Goldziher in Der /s/am, 
vol. iii (1912), pp. 238-45. 

J If ShFitc heterodoxies, such as Yazidis, Assassins and 'Ali-Ilahis, are added 
the total would reach approximately 45,000,000, 15 per cent of the Moslem body. 

4 Sur. 26 : 224-6. 

2 L 
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instruments the devil's muezzin, serving to call men to his 
worship. 1 Most Moslem legists and theologians frowned on 
music and musicians, but the masses expressed their view in 
the adage: “ Wine is as the body, music as the soul, and joy 
is their offspring ”. 2 

No sooner had the awe inspired by Islam worn off than male 
and female professional singers and musicians began to make 
their appearance. In the Umayyad era Mecca, and more 
particularly Medina, became a nursery of song and a con¬ 
servatory of music. 3 They attracted gifted artists from outside 
and supplied the Damascus court with an ever-increasing 
stream of talent. The second Umayyad caliph, Yazld I, him¬ 
self a composer, introduced singing and musical instruments 
into the court. 4 It was he who initiated the practice of holding 
grand festivities in the royal palace which featured wine and 
song. 'Abd-al-Malik patronized Sa'Id ibn-Misjah (Musajjah ?, 
ca. 714) of the Hijaz school, perhaps the greatest musician of 
the entire Umayyad age. Sa'Id was a Meccan negro client. 
He reportedly toured Syria and Persia and put Byzantine and 
Persian songs into Arabic. 5 In addition, he is credited with the 
systematization of Arabian musical theory and practice of 
classical times. Al-Walld I, the patron of art and architecture, 
summoned ibn-Surayj (d. ca. 726), regarded as one of the four 
great singers of Islam, 6 and Ma'bad (d. 743), a Medinese 
mulatto, to the capital, where the caliph received them with 
great honour. Ma'bad continued to be a court favourite under 
Yazld II and al-Walfd II. 7 This Yazld reinstated poetry and 
music as an adjunct to royal life after a lapse during the cali¬ 
phate of the austere and puritanical ‘Umar II. His episodes 
with the songstresses Hababah and Sallamah arc well known. 8 
I he licentious al-Walid II, himself a lute player and song 
composer, welcomed to his court a host of musician singers. 


1 Consult Nuwayri, Nihdyah , vol. iv, pp. 132 5 ; al-Ghazzali, Iftyi' 'Ulum al- 
Din (Cairo, 1334), vol. ii, pp. 238 scq.-, A. J. Wcnsinck, A Handbook of Early 
Muhammadan Tradition (Leyden. 1927), p. 173 . Henry G. Funner, A History of 
si radian A fustc to the Thirteenth Century (London, 1929), pp. 24-5. 

2 Nawaji, p. 178. Consult Nuwayri, vol. iv, pp. 136 seq % 

2 'Iqd y vol. iii, p. 237. 


\ghdni % vol. xvi, p. 70; cf. Mas'udi, vol. v, pp. 156 7 
Aghdni, vol. iii, p. 84. 6 Agtidni, vol. i, p. (tf. 

Aghdnt, vol. n, pp. 19 seq.; Mas’udi, vol. vi, p. 

See above, pp. 479-80 
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Notes were then known but transmitted bv word of mouth 
from one generation to another. The Aghani is replete with 
verses set to music in Umayyad days, but not a solitary note 
has been preserved in it. Hisham bestowed his patronage on 
an artist from al-HTrah, Hunayn by name. So widely spread 
was the cultivation of musical art under the Umayyads that it 
provided their rivals, the 'Abbasid party, with an effective 
argument in their propaganda aimed at undermining the house 
of the “ ungodly usurpers 

Moslem hostility toward representational art does not mam- I’amnnc 
fest itself until early 'Abbasid times. It evidently reflects views 
of converted Jews and a residue of the primitive notion that he 
who holds the likeness of another is in a position to exercise 
magical influence on that person. 

Most theologians have since 'Abbasid days maintained that 
the representation of animate objects is the prerogative of the 
deity. Words were put into the mouth of the Prophet to the 
effect that those to be most severely punished on the judgment 
day are the mtisawwiriin, portrayers (painters and sculptors). 1 
Since then no representation of human beings has occurred 
anywhere on mosques, though it did in a few cases on palaces 
and in manuscripts. Practically all decorative motifs have been 
derived from geometry and from the vegetable kingdom. 

The frescoes of Qusayr 'Amrah, the Transjordanian hunting 
lodge of al-Walld I, are the earliest illustrations of Moslem 
pictorial art. They betray workmanship of Christian painters. 

The walls depict six royal personages including the caliph him¬ 
self and his Visigothic adversary Roderick. 2 Other figures are 
symbolic, representing Victory, Philosophy, History and Poetry. 

A hunting scene depicts a lion attacking a wild ass. Other 
pictures portray nude dancers, musicians and merrymakers. 
Nowhere else have ancient Moslem murals been preserved in 
such perfect condition. 

The recent excavations at Khirbat al-Mafjar, 3 three miles 
north of Jericho, revealed an elaborate Umayyad winter palace 
with walls decorated with human and animal motifs. Work- 

1 Al-Bukhari, al-Jdmi al-Salnh (Bulaq, 1296), vol. vii, p. 61 

2 See above, p. 464. 

J Work begun in 1935 by *hc Palestine Department of Antiquities. Consult 
“ Excavations at Khirbct cl Mcfjcr ”, Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine , vol. v (1936), pp. 132-8; vol. vi ( 1937 ). PP- 157 * 68 . 
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men's graffiti mention the name of Hisham (724-43), leaving 
no doubt as to the identity of its builder. A statue in the round 
represents a girl carrying a bouquet of flowers. A panel displays 
a group of plump dancing girls with lipstick and with finger and 



Dtparlmeni of Anfiquiiin, Amman 


A MOSAIC FLOOR AT KIMRBAT AL-MAFJAR 

A .stylized pomegranate tree has two gazelles grazing under it, while a third is 
attacked liy a lu>n. Brilliantly lined, the mosaic is surrounded by a !>order which 
gives it .1 tapestry like effect 


toe nails painted scarlet. A whole menagerie of birds, rabbits 
and other animals is exhibited. The art displays an unmis¬ 
takable ultimate relation to that of the Hellcnizcd Nabataeans 
1 he palace was evidently destroyed by earthquake in 746, before 
its completion. 

The Umayyad caliphs, as we learned before, 1 had country 
places to which they resorted to escape contagious diseases,* 


P. 440. 


1 Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1784. 
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lead rural life and satisfy their nostalgia for the desert. 1 he 
fringes of the Syrian Desert 'al-Badiyah), especially in its 
southern part, are strewn with remains of palaces and hunting 
lodges, either erected by Umayyad architects on Byzantine and 
Persian patterns or restored by them. Some no doubt were 
originally Roman fortresses. 1 

'Amrah and al-Mafjar are but two samples of such palaces. 
Both names, as well as the names of most of the others, are 
modern, not occurring in classical literature. On account of its 
extraordinary mural paintings Qusayr 1 is the best known among 
them. Built by al-Walid I between 712 and 715 it was dis¬ 
covered for the learned world in 1898. 5 

Another well-known palace in this region is al-Mushatta 
(Bedouin pronunciation Mshatta, winter resort), 4 built by al- 
Walid II, who was addicted to the chase and less innocent 
pastimes. The magnificently carved facade of this beautiful 
chateau is now in a Berlin museum. s The newly discovered 
Khirbat al-Munyah (garden), to the north-west of Lake 
Tiberias, was also built by this caliph. Two excavated dinars 
agree in their dating with an inscription which declares him 
the one who ordered the building. b This caliph also occupied 
al-Qastal, 7 about twenty miles south of 'Amman. AI-Qastal is 
said by an early historian 8 to have been built by the Ghassanid 
al-Harith ibn-Jabalah. 9 If correct, the palace would be pre- 
Islamic. Al-Walid made use of another villa in that neighbour¬ 
hood, al-Azraq 10 (the blue one). Mis father Yazid II either built 
or restored Muwaqqar," of which few remains arc left. Nothing 

1 See al>ovc, p. 289. 

1 Diminutive of qofr, castle; from L. <aslrum through Syriac. 

J Alois Musil, Kuffjr ' A mra und andere Sc h Ids sc r os tilth von Moab, pt. I 
(Vienna, 1902), pp. 5 seq.; do., Kufcjr 'A mra, 1 . Tcxtband (Vienna, 1907). Musil 
thought al-Walid II built it. 

« Cf. Musil, Arabia Dcser/a , p. 408 ; do., Palmyrena , p. 279, where he makes 
this and cither palaces summer, rather than winter, resorts. 

* Consult Briinnow and Doinuszewski, Frovinna Arabia , vol. ii, pp. 105-70; 
B. Schulz and J. Strzygowski, “ Mschatta \ Jahrbuch dcr Kcmg Itchprcuszischen 
Kunslsamtn/ungen , vol. xxv (1904b PP- 205-373. 

6 41 Khirbat Minya ”, Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine , 
vol. vi ( 1937 ). PP- 215-16; vol. vii (l 93 s b PP- 49 S 1 - 

? From Latin castellum , castle, through Syriac. ViSqut, vol. iv, p. 95 ; Tabari, 
vol. ii, p. 1784* 

I Hamzah al-I$fahani, p. 117. g Cited above, p. 402. 

10 fabari, vol. ii, p. 1743. 

II Yaqut, vol. iv, p. 687. Al-Balqa’, where Muwaqqar, al-Qaspil and other 
structures stood, was the eastern Jordan district comprising Moab. 




hrvm U. Monts, " Hildtr aus /'a/as/ina. Aoej-Arobun unj Jem Stnat " (Oietruh Heimer l erlof. /itrhn) 
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is known about Qasr al-Tuba lawbah? , south-east ot 
Muwaqqar. 

Farther north on the Badiyah border lie in ruins other 
castles, some of which have not yet been studied. Most im¬ 
portant among these is Usays 1 2 (modern Says . lying eighty- 



q>U!?AYR 'AMRAH. AN UMMAYYAl) HUNTING l.ODGH IN 

THE SYRIAN DESERT 


three miles east of Damascus. This is a fortified site with an 
irrigation system dependent on winter rain. It is perhaps the 
work of al-Walld I and one of the earliest surviving structures 
of its kind. 

Two other palaces in that region go by the name Hayr Qa?r 
(hiair *). Many caliphal residences evidently had walled l| * M ' ,>r 
gardens in which wild game was kept for hunting. Forty 
miles north-cast of Tadmur lies the first of these Hayrs dis- 

1 Yaqut, vol. i, |>. 271 ; Musil, Palmyrene , p. 2X2 ; J. Suuvagct, “ Lcn Ruincs 

oincyyades du Mjebel Scis M , Syria , vol. xx ( 1939 ), I>P * 39 * 5 <>- 

2 " Ha'ir ” in Miskawayh, 7 'ajdnb al-Cmam, cd. D. S. Mar^oliouth, vol. i 
(Cairo, 1914). !>• 159 , 1 . 15. The word conics from Syriac and means enclosed 
area. It is related to fiirah, camp ; see above, p. 404. 
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covered, Qasr al-Hayr al-Sharqi (the eastern) to distinguish it 
from al-Gharbi (the western), lying between Tadmur and al- 
Qaryatayn. Its enclosure is about five miles long and almost a 
mile wide. Built by Hisham in 729, it has recently been 
supposed by one scholar to be the Rusafah 1 ascribed to this 
caliph. 2 Hisham was attached to al-Rusafah, where he died 
and was buried. 3 * The machicolation ( saqqatah ), known in 
Syria in pre-Islam and in Europe at the end of the twelfth 
century, was employed at this Qasr. 

About forty miles south-west of Tadmur lies Qasr al-Hayr 
al-Gharbi, built in 727 by the same caliph, as an extant inscrip¬ 
tion declares. It was evidently the residence of Hisham before 
he moved to al-Rusafah. This al-Hayr may have been al- 
Zaytunah of Arab historians/ originally a Byzantine or Roman 
castle. Its remarkable decorations include statues of two 
women at the entrance which reflect Palmyrene art. Among the 
pictures arc two songstresses, one of whom is using a five- 
stringed lute. 5 

The decorations of this Qasr, now in the Syrian National 
Museum at Damascus, fill a gap between the Byzantine and 
the Islamic art. They combine and harmonize Sasanid, 
Byzantine and Syrian elements. The motifs begun here were 
carried into al-Maghrib and developed to their highest possi¬ 
bilities in Cordova and Granada. The 'Abbasids followed the 
Umayyads in building Hayr gardens. Their temporary capital 
Samarra had one described by the geographer al-Ya*qubi, 6 who 
says that it held " wild animals : gazelles, wild asses, deer, hares 
and ostriches kept in by an enclosing wall in a fine open tract ”. 
I he Romans showed no interest in zoological gardens till the 
imperial period, which suggests Eastern influence. 7 

1 See above, p. 391. 

1 J. Snuvagct in Bulletin d'itudes orientates, vol. v (1935), pp. 136-7; do., 

Remnrqucs sur les monuments omcyyndcs ",Journal asiatique, vol. ccxxxi (1939), 
pp. 1 -13. Eor more on this structure consult Henri Scyrig, Antiquitls syriennes, 
ser. I (1934), PP- I- 3 J scr. 2 (1938), pp. 1-9; K. A. C. Crcswcll, Early Muslim 
Arebilee/ure, pt. 1 (Oxford, 1932), p. 330. 

1 Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1729. * Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1467. 

* This would discredit the ascription of the fifth string to the celebrated Ziryfib, 
who died ea. 852 ; sec llitti, History of the Arabs, p. cg8. 

6 Bu/dJn, p. 263. 

7 For more on this palace consult D. Schlumbergcr, “ Les Fouillcs dc Qasr el- 
Heir el-Gharbi Syria, vol. xx (1939), pp. 195-238, 324-73 J Ja'far al-Hasani, 

Qa$r al-Hayr , Majallat al-Majma al-'/lnti al*'Arobi y vol. viii (1941), pp. 337*45. 
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The Caliph Sulayman (715-* 7 ) took up his residence in a 
city which he built, al-Ramlah in Palestine. This is the only- 
town established by the Arabs in Syria. 1 Traces of the caliphal 
palace could be seen there until the early twentieth century and 
the minaret of his White Mosque, as rebuilt by the Mamluks, 
is still standing. This mosque, after the Umayyad Mosque of 
Damascus and the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, became the 
third leading sanctuary of Syria. 

For fully half a century after the conquest of Syria Moslems 
worshipped in converted churches and erected no special 
mosques. In Damascus they divided not the church itself, as 
tradition states, but the sacred enclosure. Damascene wor¬ 
shippers entered through the same gate; the Christians turned 
left and the Moslems right. 2 At the occupation of Hamah its 
church, styled “ the greater ” by a local historian, 3 was con¬ 
verted into the Great Mosque ( al-Jdmi al-Kabb). The east 
and west fayades of the church are still intact. 4 Likewise the 
Great Mosque of Hims s and that of Aleppo 6 were originally 
Christian places of worship. Christian relics and Roman 
columns are still visible in the Hims sanctuary. 

First among the mosques built in Syria was the Dome of 
the Rock 7 (Qubbat al-Sakhrah) in Jerusalem. The Dome was 
erected by 'Abd-al-Malik in 691 on a site which once held the 
Temple of Solomon and represents the earliest Moslem monu¬ 
ment surviving. To the right of the Rock Muhammad halted 
on his nocturnal journey and thence he was translated heaven¬ 
ward on his miraculous mount. 8 As the Prophet's halting 
station and the first qiblah in Islam (the point toward which 
the first believers turned in prayer), Jerusalem acquired early 
sanctity in Moslem eyes. Then there were weighty political 
considerations. The Umayyads aimed at a sumptuous place of 
worship to divert the current of Syrian pilgrimage from Mecca, 
then in an anti-caliph’s hands, 9 and to outshine the Church of 

1 AI-' Uyun w-al-f/add'iq fi Akhbdr at-(fat/a iq % ed. T. G. J. Juynboll (Leyden, 
l* 53 )» P- 40 . 

2 Creswcll, pt. 1, p. 134. y Abu-uI-Fida*, vol. i, p. 168. 

4 Creswcll, p. 14. 5 Baladhuri, p. 131 ; Maqdisi, p. 156. 

6 Baladhuri, pp. 146 7. 

1 Wrongly called by Europeans the Mosque of 'Uinar, who in 638 on visiting 
Jerusalem (sec above, p. 418) may have erected a simple place of worship of timber 
or brick. 8 Hiui, History of the Arabs , p. 114. 

9 Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 311 ; sec above, pp. 452-3. 
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the Holy Sepulchre and Christian cathedrals of Syria. 1 To this 
end 'Abd-al-Malik employed native architects and artisans 
trained in the Byzantine school. The edifice was modelled after 
that of the cathedral of Busra. 2 Its bronze doors, decorated 
with incrustation in silver, a distinguished achievement of 
Byzantine artists, are among the oldest dated ones of their 

I 

I 



C . .-I. " P aleitinr in Pututti " (Cambridgt ) 


THE DOME OI THE ROCK AND THE DOME OF THE CHAIN 

kind. Qashani and mosaic decoration was lavishly used in the 
original structure and later in its renovation. Qashani involves 
the use of square or hexagonal glazed tiles, sometimes figured 
with floral or geometrical designs, and goes back to Persian 
origin as the name indicates. 3 The mosaic technique can be 
traced to Babylonian days. 'Abd-al-Malik left a Kufic inscrip¬ 
tion around the inside of the dome which represents one of the 
oldest Islamic writings extant. About a century and a quarter 
later the structure underwent restoration by the 'Abbasid al- 

1 Muqdisi, p. 159. 

J L>ussautl . S y nr antique, p. 10; cf. M. S. Bri gK s, Muhammadan Architecture 
/// Egypt and Palestine (Oxford, 1924), p. 37. 

J K fish fin, a city in Media ; Yaqut, Bu/ddn , vol. iv, p. 13. 
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Ma'mun, who unscrupulously substituted his own name for 
that of 'Abd-al-Malik’s but fortunately failed to change the 
date. 1 

East of this edifice stands an elegant little cupola called 
Qubbat al-Silsilah (dome of the chain), which served as a 
treasure house ( bayt al-nidl) of the Rock. Its structure and 
decoration belong to the same period. To make the place 
inviolable Moslem tradition manufactured a chain which 
Solomon stretched across and which a truthful witness could 
grasp without producing any effect on the chain, but not a 
perjurer. 

Close to the Dome 'Abd-al-Malik erected another mosque, i t.o 
the Aqsa, 2 of which the Dome is in reality the shrine. In local N, ' > ' quo 
usage al-Masjid 3 al-Aqsa includes the entire sacred area of 
some thirty-four acres with its dervish monasteries (sing 1 . 
takiya/i, zdwiyak) and public fountains (sing, sabil), some of 
which were built later by Mamluk and Ottoman sultans. Al- 

w 

Haram al-Sharif (the noble sanctuary) is another designation 
for this area, where once stood a Jewish temple, a Christian 
church and a heathen (Roman) sanctuary, making it one of the 
most hallowed places on the surface of the earth. On the site 
of al-Aqsa there was a church dedicated to St. Mary by 
Justinian ; its ruins were utilized in the construction of the 
mosque. Rebuilt by the 'Abbasid al-Man§ur, following an 
earthquake, the Aqsa was modified by the Crusaders and 
restored to Islam in 1187 by Salah-al-Din (Saladin). 

Next in chronology and importance was the Umayyad The 
Mosque of Damascus. It was not until 705 that 'Abd-al- 
Malik’s son al-Walld seized from his Christian subjects the 
Cathedral of St. John the Baptist and converted it into this 
mosque, 4 one of the sublimest places of worship in the world. 

After the three Harams of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, the 

1 Following is a literal translation: hath built THIS DOME THE servant OF 
GOD 'ABD[ULLXll AL-IMAM AL-Ma'mON COj.M.MANDEK OK THE BELIEVERS IN THE 
VKAk TWO AND SEVENTY.—MAY COD ACCEPT OF HIM AND FAVOUR HIM ! AMEN. 

1 " The farther mosque ”, from a supposed reference in the Korun (17 : l) to 
the site. It was this passage that gave rise to the story of Muhammad’s nocturnal 
journey. According to Fakhri, p. 173, al-Wolid was the builder. For the earliest 
description consult ibn-al-Faqih, pp. loo-lot, written ea. 903, and Maqdisi, pp. 169- 
171 , ta. 9S5. 

> " Place of bowing down ”, whence “ mosque " through Italian and French. 

4 Ibn-'Asakir, vol. i, p. 200; abu-al-Fida’, vol. i, pp. 209-10. 
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|sl., m | h«- cathedral stood on the site of a temple consecrated 



trent /. Sauvjfft, J. II tulff 11/ ouj M \f, l . CiotAjrJ " Pamjs «l /j Synt .Nw«/" (/Ijmj t<ui) 


THE I’MAYYAI) MOSgl E OF DAMASCUS 

to Jupiter Damascenus, originally the Syrian Hadad, 1 and 
modelled after the temple of the Sun at Palmyra. To justify 


See above, p. 17 2. 
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the seizure by the Moslems, who until then had shared with its 
Christian owners a part of the temenos, tradition claimed that 
at the time of conquest the two contingents led respectively by 
Khalid and abu-'Ubaydah 1 entered the city simultaneously, 
one coming from the east by force and the other from the west 
by capitulation, and met unknowingly in the middle of the 
cathedral. The resting-place of the head of St. John is still 
shown under a richly gilded dome in the mosque. Another 
Christian relic is a Greek inscription over the lintel of the 
southern portal of the enclosure : “ Thy kingdom, O Christ, 
is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy dominion endureth through¬ 
out all generations ”. 2 

For seven years, we are told, al-Walid pursued the project, 
expending on it the entire land revenue from Syria. 3 Not 
satisfied with local talent he drafted Persian and Indian crafts¬ 
men and requested a hundred Greek artisans from the Byzantine 
emperor. 4 Multicoloured mosaics and rare marbles adorned its 
upper walls and ceiling. Murals of gold and precious stones 
representing trees and cities, and witnessed by the Syrian 
geographer al-Maqdisi, 5 were plastered later by some pious 
ruler, to be rediscovered in 1928. 6 A comparative study of the 
decorations reveals native Syrian, rather than Greek Byzantine, 
workmanship. 

On the north side of the mosque al-Walid constructed a 
minaret 7 which was used as a beacon tower and became a 
model for similar structures in Syria, North Africa and Spain, 
to which it was introduced by 'Abd-al-Rahman I. This is the 
oldest purely Moslem minaret still standing. The two minarets 
on the south side stand on earlier church towers. 8 Al-Ghazzali 
(d. 1111) tells us that he isolated himself in the north minaret 

1 Sec above, p. 414. 

2 Cf. Ps. I 45 :> 3 ; Hcb. 1 :8. 

J Maqdisi, p. 158; cf. ab'Uyun u’-al-f/add'iq, p. 7. 

4 Ibn-'Asukir, vol. i, p. 202 ; al-'Uyun raises the figure to 100,000, of whom 
some were used in Mecca and Medina. Cf. Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1194 ; abu al-Fida’, 
vol. i, p. 210; ibn-Jubayr, p. 261. 

5 P. 157; cf. I$takhri, p. 57; ibn-Rustah, p. 326; al-'Uyun t pp. 8-9. 

6 E. de Lorcy and M. van Bcrchem, Les Mosaiques de la mosquic des Omayyades 
d Damas (Paris, 1930); Creswell, pp. 119-20. 

7 From Arabic manarah, lighthouse; also called faxuma'ah (ibn-*Asakir, 
vol. i, p. 200), monk’s cell; mi dhanah , place from which the muezzin calls to 
prayer, came later into general use. 

A Cf. Yaqut, vol. ii, p. 593. 
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for daily contemplation and devotion. 1 The Syrian type of 
minaret, a plain square structure, is clearly descended from the 
watch or church tower. The slender, tapering, round style, 
reminiscent of classical Roman columns, was a later adoption 
by the Turks, who introduced it into Syria as exemplified in the 
Mosque of Khalid at Hims. 

The Damascus mosque enjoys the further distinction of 
being the first one in which the semicircular niche for prayer 
(ini hr ah') appears. In it the horseshoe arch is also evident. 
Burned in 1069 and again in 1400 (by Tamerlane) and for the 
last time in 1893, the edifice still holds its place in Moslem eyes 
as the fourth wonder of the world. 2 

Al-Walid, greatest among Umayyad builders, was also 
responsible for rebuilding the Mosque of Medina, enlarging 
and beautifying that of Mecca, erecting in Syria a number of 
schools, hospitals 3 and places of worship and for removing a 
dome of gilded brass from a church in Ba'labakk to the mosque 
built by his father in Jerusalem. In his reign, peaceful and 
opulent, whenever people in Damascus got together fine 
buildings formed the chief topic of conversation. 4 

In the palaces and mosques left by the Umayyads the 
harmonization of Arabian, Persian, Syrian and Greek elements 
is accomplished and the resultant synthesis called Moslem art 
makes its start. The Arabian clement is endless repetition of 
small units to which one could add or from which he could 
subtract without materially affecting the whole. The columns 
of the Cordova Mosque illustrate the point. The motif suggests 
the monotony of the desert, the seemingly endless rows of trunks 
of date palms in an oasis or the legs of a caravan of camels. The 
Persians contributed delicacy, elegance, multicolour. In Umay¬ 
yad Syria the ancient Semitic and the intruding Greek elements 
and motifs were reconciled and pressed into the permanent 
service of Islam. 


1 Al-Ghazzali, al-Munqidh min al-Dalai (Cairo, 1936), p. 27 ; cf. ibn-Khallikan, 
vol. ii, p. 246. 

2 Ibn-al-Fuqih, p. 106; ibn-'Asakir, vol. i, p. 19S; Yaqut, vol. ii, p. 591. 

3 See above, pp. 497-8. 4 Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 1272-3, 
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BEFORE the rise of Islam the Syrian (, Suryavi) Christian Churc h i hc L.ut 
had split into several communities. There was first the East i'\ na,, 1 

1 Church 

Syrian Church or the Church of the East. This communion, 
established in the late second century, claims uninterrupted 
descent in its teachings, liturgy, consecration and tradition from 
the time the Edessene King Abgar allegedly wrote to Christ 
asking him to relieve him of an incurable disease and Christ 
promised to send him one of his disciples after his ascension.' 

This is the church erroneously called Nestorian, after the Cilician 
Nestorius, 2 whom it antedates by about two and a half centuries. 

I he term Nestorian was applied to it at a late date by Roman 
Catholics to convey the stigma of heresy in contradistinction to 
those of its members who joined the Catholic Church as Uniats 
and received the name Chaldaeans. The first patriarch of the 
Chaldaean rite was the metropolitan of Diyar Bakr consecrated 
in 1681. 

With its God-and-man doctrine of Christology, 3 its protest 
against the deification of the Virgin Mary and its unusual 
vitality and missionary zeal, this Church at the rise of Islam was 
the most potent factor in Syrian culture which had impressed 
itself upon the Near East from Egypt to Persia. Members of 
this community from the fourth century onward had studied 
and translated Greek philosophical works and spread them 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia. From Edessa the Church 
extended eastward into Persia. Toward the end of the fifth 
century the bishop of the Sasanid capital Selcucia-Ctcsiphon 
declared himself patriarch of the Eastern Church. In 762, 

1 For copies of the correspondence consult Sa'id ibn-Batriq (Eutychius), al - 
Tarikh al-Majmu ' ala al-Tahqiq walTafdiq (Beirut, 1909), pp. 263-4. 

2 For more on him consult Assemani (al-Sam‘ani), Bibliotheca Oruntalis , 
vol. iii, pt. I (Rome, 1725), pp. 35-7 ; sec above, p. 371. 

2 In contrast to the orthodox doctrine which held that while in Christ two 
natures existed, these were moulded into one person ; cf. above, pp. 371-2. 
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when Baghdad was founded, the patriarchate moved to the 
'Abbasid capital, where it enjoyed caliphal favour. Even under 
Islam this Church had an unparalleled record of missionary 
activity. Sepulchral and other evidences attest the existence of 
Syrian churches in Marw, Harat (Herat), Samarqand and other 
places of Central Asia going back to the mid-sixth century. 

About the same time missionaries of this “ Protestantism 
of the East ” had penetrated south to India, where Christianity 
had struck root a couple of centuries earlier. Syrian churches 
arose on the west coast of India, especially Malabar, and in 
Ceylon. Members of the Syrian rite in India acquired the 
name " Christians of St. Thomas ”, after the apostle whom 
unreliable tradition makes the first teacher of Christianity in 
India. Christian immigrants from Baghdad and other Moslem 
cities reinforced in the eighth and ninth centuries this com¬ 
munity, whose fame spread to the West, resulting in an embassy 
which King Alfred of England sent to that distant land. 

But the crowning missionary achievement was in the Far 
East. In the seventh to the ninth centuries, and again in the 
twelfth and fourteenth, Syrian monks penetrated to China. The 
first missionaries arrived at Sian Fu in 635, when the Moslem 
army was conquering Persia. A stele commemorating in Chinese 
and Syriac the names and labours of sixty-seven missionaries 
was erected " on the seventh of the first month of 781 of the 
Christian era ” and now stands in that city. 1 Not far from this 
place a Ncstorian monastery, now a Taoist temple, can still be 
seen. After an existence of over seven hundred years (635— 
1367) this Syrian Church in China, cut off from a mother which 
because of Islam was becoming too weak to reinforce it, was 
swallowed up by local cults, Taoist sects and Moslem com¬ 
munities. It lives in the Chinese records as the “ luminous 
religion ”. 2 Its cultural traces arc still visible in the Syriac 
characters in which Mongol and Manchu were written 3 and 
in the technique and decoration of bookbinding in Turkestan, 
which arc related to the style used by the Copts in Egypt and 
were presumably transmitted by these Syrian Christians. 4 

1 P. Y. Sacki, The Nestorian Documents and Relics in China (Tokyo, 1937 ), 
PP- 35 . 68. 

1 Sacki, pp. 65, 1 . .5, 457, 1 . 7 ; cf. 449, 1 . 10. J See above, p. 371. 

* Mehmet Aga-Oglu, Persian Bookbindings oj the Fifteenth Century (Ann 
Arbor, 1935), p. 1. For more on the Ncstorians consult Assemani, vol. iii, pt. 2. 
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The East Syrian Church was represented at the beginning 
of the first world war by 190,000 members domiciled around 
Urmiyah, al-Mawsil (Mosul) and Central Kurdistan. 1 1 hose 
who survived have since drifted into al-Traq and Syria. As an 
ethnic group they would rather be called Assyrians, an appella¬ 
tion that does not seem inappropriate when the physical features 

of many of them are compared 
with the Assyrian type as por¬ 
trayed on the monuments. 


From P. 1 '. Saeki, " 7 he Xestonan Documents and Relics in China " ( Tohyo) 

THE SYRIAN MONUMENTAL THE SYRIAC ANI) CHINESE INSCRIP- 
COLUMN IN SIAN FU. TIONS ON THE LOWER PART OF 
DATED a.d. 781 THE MONUMENT 


The western branch of the Syrian Church, with its God-man Thr West 
Christology 2 and its exaltation of the Virgin to celestial rank, Church 
was comparatively lacking in missionary endeavour. Its theo¬ 
logy was Monophysite, giving prominence to the unity of Christ 
at the expense of the human element. In Syria the Monophysite 
communion was called by hostile Greeks Jacobite after Jacob 

1 A. Yuhanan, The Death of a Nation (New York, 1916), pp. 8-9. 

1 Cf. above, p. 371. 
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Baradaeus, bishop of Edcssa in the mid-sixth century. 1 The 
Ghassan and other Syrian Arabs adopted this creed before the 
advent of Islam. 2 The so-called Jacobite Church was pre¬ 
ponderant in Syria as the miscalled Nestorian was preponderant 
in Persia. Syriac 3 was and has remained the language of both 
Churches ; but Greek was .also taught in the cloisters, and the 
Jacobites seconded the efforts made by the Ncstorians in trans¬ 
mitting Greek thought to Syria and then to Islam. Qinnasrin 
was a great centre in North Syria for disseminating Mono- 
physite doctrine and Greek knowledge. Jacobite scholars were 
depositories of whatever sciences were cultivated or transmitted 
in those days. 

Some two hundred tho.usand communicants of this venerable 
Church survived until the early twentieth century in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mardin, Diyar Bakr and Armenia. 4 Since then 
they have been decimated, the remnant taking refuge in Syria 
and Lebanon. The patriarchate has its present scat at Him?. 
They object to the term Jacobite, to which they prefer the 
designation Orthodox or Old Syrians ( Surydn ). Those of them 
who in recent times adopted the Roman Catholic rite form the 
Syrian Catholic Church with its patriarchal scat in Lebanon. 
Phis is a Uniat offshoot corresponding to the Chaldaean. 

Besides the Jacobite Church of Syria, the Armenian Church 
and the Coptic-Ethiopic Church arc independent descendants 
of the Monophysitc rite. The triumph of the Church of the 
Syrians over those of Armenia, Egypt and Ethiopia was another 
conspicuous achievement of Syrian society and culture. With 
all their interest in Greek learning the two sister Syrian Churches 
of the East and of the West, be it remembered, arose and 
developed as a reaction of the Syrian society against the 
Hellcnizing influences of Byzantium and Rome. Treated as 
“ heresies ” by these two Christian capitals, both Jacobitism 
and Ncstorianism were basically protests against foreign 
intrusion and against the process of syncretism that was turning 
Christianity, a Syrian religion, into a Greco-Roman institution. 

1 Sec above, pp. 371-2. Asscmani devotes most of his fitbliothrea Orienlalis, 
vol. ii, to a study of the Monophysitcs and Jacobites. 

2 See above, p. 403. 

5 I his term after the Aramaeans were Christianized was considered by them 
preferable to the term Aramaic. Sec above, pp. 170-71. 

4 Yuhanan, p. 9. 
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Both Churches “ survive today as fossils of an extinct Svriac 

• ^ 

society 

Another offshoot of the ancient Church of Syria was the 11.. 
Maronitc, which owes its origin to its patron saint Martin Nlir "' 1 "' 
(Maron, Maro z ). An ascetic monk about whose life not much 
is known, Marun lived between Antioch and Ourus Ourush, 
Cyrrhus), where he died about 410. He is presumably the 
“ Maron, the monk priest " to whom John Chrysostom on his 
way to exile addressed an epistle soliciting his prayers and 
news. 3 After his death, so tradition asserts, Martin's disciples 
carried his remains to a place near Apamca Afamiyah, on the 
Orontcs, where a monastery was erected in his memory. Conflict 
with Jacobites led to a massacre in this monastery of three 
hundred and fifty monks, whose memory is still celebrated in 
the Maronitc calendar. Lebanon offered a better refuge and 
the new sect struck root in its northern soil. There the 
amalgamation took place with the Mardaites, who had also 
filtered from the north. 4 

If Marun was the saint of the new sect, Yfihanna Martin 
(Joannes Maro, d. ca. 707) was the hero and founder of the new 
nation. He is probably the Marun from whom the congregation 
received its name. Born at Sarum, near Antioch, Yfihanna 
studied Syriac and Greek in Antioch before joining the 
monastery on the Orontcs. He pursued his studies in Con¬ 
stantinople and was consecrated bishop of al-Batrun in Lebanon. 

His headquarters were first in Samar Jubayl and later in 
Kafarhayy, where he established a monastery and was buried. 

Under him the Maronitc community developed into an auto¬ 
nomous nation which with one arm kept the Moslem caliph 5 
at a distance and with the other the Byzantine emperor. When 
in 694 Justinian II desired to subdue the Maronites, his troops, 
after destroying the monastery on the Orontes, were routed by 
Yulianna at Amyun. 6 Since then the Maronites have isolated 
themselves and developed the kind of individualism that 
characterizes mountaineers. For a time Qannubln, 7 carved in 

1 Toynbee, vol. v, p. 127. 1 From Syriac meaning “ the small lord ”, 

J For Arabic translation consult al-Duwavhi, Ta'rikh al- 'f'd'ijah al-Martini) ah, 

(Beirut, 1890), pp. 19-20. * Sec above, p. 448. * Sec above, p. 449. 

6 For more on him see Assemani, vol. i, pp. 496 520. 

7 Syr. from Gr. for monastery; one of the few Greek place names surviving in 
Lebanon. 
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the solid rock of rugged Lebanon, provided a seat for the 
Maronitc patriarchate, which has since moved into Bakirki in 
the neighbourhood of Beirut. 

The Maronite leaders of the mid-seventh century were 
friendly with the Emperor Heraclius, and the entire sect has 
been charged with espousing his Monothelite cause. 1 Sa'ld 
ibn-Batrlq (fl. ca. 931) was one of the first to make this assertion. 2 
His Moslem contemporary al-Mas'udi 3 held the same views. 
Sa'id was followed by William of Tyre, 4 historian of the Crusades, 
who states that “ the heresy of Maro and his followers is and 
was that in our Lord Jesus Christ there exists, and did exist 
from the beginning, one will and one energy only William 
estimates their number at forty thousand and goes on to say 
that in 1180 they repudiated their heresies and returned to the 
Catholic Church ; but Maronite apologists, beginning with al- 
Duwayhi 5 (d. 1704) and ibn-Namrun 6 (d. 1711), have claimed 
continued orthodoxy for their Church throughout the ages. 7 A 
modern Maronite author 8 claims that there was another Maron, 
a Monothelite of Edessa, who died about 580 and whose 
followers these authors confused with the Lebanese Maronites. 
There is no doubt that in this period of the Crusades the 
Maronites attracted the attention of Rome but union was not 
effected till the eighteenth century. Their Church, which may 
be considered the national Church of Lebanon, has retained till 
the present day its Syriac liturgy and non-celibate priesthood 
and Rome has failed to include in its list of saints either of its 
reputed eponymous founders. The 1942 census gives the number 
of Maronites in Lebanon as 318,211, more than any other 
religious body in that republic. Recent Maronite emigrants 
have carried their rite into Italy, France, North and South 
America, Australia and other parts of the civilized world. 

The East and the West Syrian Churches with their ramifica- 

I See above, p. 417. 1 Ibn-Batriq, p. 12. 1 Tanbth, p. 154. 

4 History, tr. Emily A. Babcock and A. C. Krcy, vol. ii, p. 459. 

5 Bp. 292 seq. 

4 Fausto (Murhij) Nnironi, Dissrrtatio de origine, nomine, ac rtligiont Moroni- 

t/iarum (Rome, 1679). 

7 Among the recent apologists A fram al-Dnyruni, al-Muftdmdh 'an al-Masvdrinah 
wa-Qtddisihim (Beirut, 1899); Yusuf al-Dibs, Ta'rikh Surlyah, vol. v (Beirut, 

1900), pp. 156 seq. 

II Bernard G. al-Ghaziri, Rome et l'Itglist syrienne-maronite (Paris, 1906), 
PP- 3 «- 3 . 44 - 5 - 
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tions did not comprise all Syrian Christians. 1 here remained a 
small body which succumbed under the impact ot Greek theo¬ 
logy from Antioch and Constantinople and accepted the decrees 
of the Council of Chalcedon (451). Thereby this community 
secured orthodoxy and not only escaped excommunication but 
obtained protection, even patronage, from the state church and 
the imperial city. By way of reproach their opponents centuries 
later nicknamed them Melkites, 1 royalists. Melkite ranks must 
have been recruited mainly from city-dwellers and descendants 
of Greek colonists. Gradually Greek replaced Syriac as the 
language of ritual and the Syriac liturgy gave place to the 
Byzantine. Hundreds of manuscripts in European and Oriental 
libraries indicate that the victory of Greek was not complete till 
the early seventeenth century. 1 Though supported by the ruling 
state the Melkite community remained comparatively weak and 
was confined to North Syria, Palestine and Egypt 1 heir Syrian 
descendants maintain one patriarchate in Damascus and an¬ 
other in Jerusalem and are now known as Greek Orthodox. 3 

In recent years, strangely enough, “ Melkite has been 
exclusively employed to designate Christians drawn from the 
Orthodox Church and attached to Rome. They, however, claim 
old and uninterrupted communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church. At present they number about one-half of the Orthodox 
community estimated at about 230,000. 1 heir patriarch main¬ 

tains a residence in Egypt and another in Lebanon. The 
majority of the Greek Catholics and of the Greek Orthodox live 
in Syria, rather than in Lebanon. 

To the Syrian Christian, infant Islam could not have 
appeared as entirely alien or exotic; in fact it must have 
appeared more like a new Judaeo-Christian sect than a new 
religion. In general, Islam’s hostility to Christianity was one 
of rivalry rather than of conflicting ideology. \\ riting immedi¬ 
ately after the conquest, a patriarch of the Eastern Church 4 
describes the new masters in the following glowing terms: 
“ The Arabs, to whom God at this time has granted dominion 

1 I^ess corectly Melchites, from Syr. malka, king. 

1 Ishfiq Armalah, al-A/a/aklyun : Bafriyarkiyaiuhum al-Anfakiyah (Beirut, 
1936), pp. 102, 104-15; Ilabib al-Zayyat in al-Mashriq t vol. xxxvii ( 1939 ). 

p. 174. 

J For a list of the patriarchs consult Armalah, pp. 26 seq. 

4 Uo'yahb III, 11 Liber epistularum ”, in Scriptores Syh t ser. II, vol. lxiv, ed. 
Rubens Duval (Paris, 1904-5), text p. 251, 11 . 13-19, cf. p. 252, 11 . 8-12, tr. p. 182. 
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over the world, are, as you know, among us. But they are not 
enemies of Christianity. On the contrary they praise our faith 
and honour the priests and saints of the Lord and confer benefits 
upon the churches and monasteries.” Certain Orientalists 1 go 
as far as making Islam in many respects an heir of Syrian 
Christianity. John of Damascus regarded Muhammad as a 
heretic rather than the founder of a new faith and confounded 
Islam with Arianism, which discounted the divinity of Christ. 2 
John tells his Moslem opponents, “ When you call us associators 
(runs/inkfin), we call you mutilators ”, and asks why should 
Christians be blamed for bowing before the cross when the 
Moslems do the same before the Black Stone. So supercilious 
an attitude was no doubt encouraged by his being a cleric 
writing in a foreign tongue. 'Umar II evidently considered it 
easy to convert Leo the Isaurian by addressing a theological 
epistle to him, which the emperor attempted to refute by 
correspondence. 3 

The oneness of God and the last judgment were favourite 
themes equally in koranic literature and in the Apocryphal 
gospels and ascetic writings. 4 St. Ephraim (d. ca. 373), revered 
by both branches of the Syrian Church as the greatest preacher 
they produced, depicts the abode of bliss in these materialistic 
colours: 

1 witnessed the dwelling places of the just and the just themselves, 
dripping with ointments, giving forth pleasant odours, wreathed in 
dowers and adorned with fruits. . . . When the just lie at the table, 
the trees offer them shade in the clear air. Flowers grow beneath 
them and fruits above. . . . Swift winds stand before the blessed, 
ready to do their will. One of the winds wafts appeasement, another 
causes drink to flow. One wind is filled with oil, another with oint¬ 
ment. . . . Whoever has abstained from wine on earth, for him do the 
vines of Paradise yearn. Each one of the trees holds out to him a 
bunch of grapes. And if a man has lived in chastity, females receive 
him in a pure bosom. 5 

1 E.g. Carl II. Becker, Islamsluditn , vol. i (Leipzig, 1024), pp. 16-18, 386 seq. 

1 Mignc, Palrologta Graeca, vol. xciv, cols. "63-74. See above, p. 371. 

j 1 hcoplinnes, C hronographia, p. 300; Mali hub (Agapius of Manbij), “ Kitub 
al- l nwan in Palro/ogia Orirnta/is, vol. viii (Paris, 1912), p. 503. 

4 Consult William Wright, Apocryphal Ads of the Apostles, 2 vols. (London, 
1871). 

* Sancti Ephrnem Syri, Opera omnia (Rome, 1743), p. 563; cf. Tor Andrac, 
tr. Ihcophil Mcnzil, Mohammed.- the Man and his Faith (New York, 1936); 

Korun 88:4-16; 55:46-78. 
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The distinction between obligatory and supererogatory 
works was common to both religions. In the practice ot ritual 

and adoration there were manv resemblances. 1 he Syrian 

^ * 

Church had recognized three canonical prayers in the daytime 
and two at night long before the five Moslem prayers were 
instituted. Night vigils described in the Koran Ji : i-S, 20 
recall monastic practice and ascetic piety. Monks observed 
fixed bodily postures in time of prayer, involving genuflections 
and touching the ground with the forehead. The hair ot the 
head of a monk fell oft' in front from the number of times In- 
hit it on the ground in supplication.' A pre-Islamic poem 
describes a monk with a callous on the forehead comparable 
to that on a goat’s knee. 2 

As Christians turned Moslem, they naturally carried over 
with them old ideas and practices, some of which were per¬ 
petuated in the sects and heterodoxies. The gap was further 
bridged as early narrators of hadith borrowed events from the 
life of the founders of Christianity and ascribed them to tin- 
founder of Islam. Muhammad is reported to have commended 
“ him who gives alms only in secret, so that his left hand knows 
not what his right hand does ” J and proclaimed that God said : 

" I have prepared for my righteous servants what eye hath not 
seen, nor car heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man ”. 4 
Even a version of the Lord’s Prayer is put in Muhammad's 
mouth. 5 Through the Sufi institution of later days Christian 
ascetic piety opened another channel into the heart of Islam. 

The Syriac-speaking Christian readily recognized many key L....» 
words in Islamic vocabulary. Arabic fnrqan (salvation, 6 Koran 
8 : 29, 42), ayah (sign, 2:37; 3:9), kahili (soothsayer, priest, 
52:29; 69:42), sujiid (prostration, 2: 19; 68:42, 43), sifr 
(book, 62 : 5), f/issis 7 (monk, 5 : 85), sa/dh (ritual prayer, 2 : 2, 

40 ; 24 : 57), zakdh (alms, 2 : 40, 77, 104) and many others were 
loan words from Syriac or Aramaic. 8 Many other church and 
ecclesiastical terms from Syriac were Arabicized, as illustrated 

1 John of Ephesus in Tatrologia Orientals , vol. xvii, p. 40. 

1 L. Chcikho, a l • Nazranlyah wa-Ai/abuha (Beirut, 1919), p. I 7 *N 

J Cf. Matt. 6 : 3-4. 4 Cf. 1 Cor. 2 : 9. 

* Hitti, History oj the Arabs, p. 396. 

6 In sur. 23 used as a synonym of Koran. 

7 This word and the preceding occur in the Koran only in plural. 

* For other words consult Arthur Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary 0/ the Qur'an 
(Buroda, 1938). 
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by ishbin (godfather), burshan (wafer), tilmidh (disciple), 
sham mas (deacon), 'imad (baptism), kanisah (church), kariiz 
^preacher), tidtjus (gong). The Greek loan words were not 
quite so numerous and included : tags (rite), qandalaft (sexton), 
injil (Evangel), usquf (bishop), shidyaq (subdeacon), abrashlyah 
(parish), zunnar (girdle). 1 Several Greek words found their 
way into Arabic through Syriac: khuri (priest), batriyark 
(patriarch), iskim (monk’s hood), hartuqi (heretic). 

In one other respect did Syriac make a significant contribu¬ 
tion to Arabic, orthography. The Arabic characters them¬ 
selves, as we learned before, 2 were derived from Nabataean, a 
sister of Syriac. 

In its earliest form Arabic writing entirely lacked the dia¬ 
critical points which now serve to distinguish letters formerly 
written alike. It was also destitute of vocalization, all its 
characters being consonantal. In the course of the first Moslem 
century diacritical points, of possible Nabataean origin, as well 
as vowel signs were introduced and put into limited use. A 
single dot over the letter was employed to indicate the a sound ; 
a dot below the letter to indicate the i sound. 3 But that was 
precisely what the East Syrians had been doing for a long time. 
Toward the end of that century, and following again the Syriac 
practice, the dots were elongated into the supralincar and infra- 
linear dashes still in use. These arc the reforms ascribed by 
tradition to al-Hajjaj. 4 The same Syriac system of vowel point¬ 
ing lies at the basis of the Hebrew system, which the Masorites 
borrowed after A.D. 750.* 

1 For more consult Georg Graf in Zeitschrift Jur SrmUnfit und vrrwandte 
(tfbiftf, vnl. vii (1929), pp. 225 srq. ; vol. ix (1939). PP- 234 **</•1 see below, 
P 547 - 

' Pp. 169, 384. 

' I he sign for the u sound was evidently borrowed from the letter tv. 

4 Sec nbove, p. 476. 

5 Frank R. Blake in Journal , Ameriean Oritnfal Society, vol. Ix (1940), 
pp. 391-413. 
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Tree showing the genealogical relationship of the Mnrwanid 
caliphs of the Umayyad dynasty 


THE Umayyad power passed its zenith with the reign of al- 
Walid (705-15). Only two distinguished rulers may be noted 
after him, 'Umar II and Hisham. 

'Umar (717-20) stood out as the only pious caliph in a a devout 
reputedly worldly regime. His ideal was to follow in the foot- l ‘ ,llpl ’ 
steps of his maternal grandfather, the second orthodox caliph, 
whose namesake he was. His devotion, frugality and simplicity 
are emphasized by his biographer, who asserts that the caliph 
wore clothes with so many patches and mingled with his 
subjects so freely that when one came to petition him he found 
it difficult to recognize him. 1 During his reign the theologians 
had their day. Hence the saintly reputation he acquired in 
Moslem history. 'Umar abolished the practice introduced by 
Mu'awiyah of cursing 'Ali from the pulpit at the Friday 
prayers. 2 He introduced fiscal reforms which failed of survival 
but nevertheless substantially contributed toward the equal 
treatment of Arab and non-Arab Moslems and the ultimate 
fusion of the sons of conquerors and conquered. 3 

Hisham (724-43) was rightly considered by Arab historians The 

Iasi able 

1 Ibn-al-Jawzi, pp. 173 * 4 . <45 1 Fakhri y \i. 176. 3 Sec above, p.475. Umayyad 
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as the last statesman of the house of Umayyah. 1 His four 
successors were incompetent if not dissolute and degenerate. 
When his son. Mu'awiyah, ancestor of the Spanish Umayyads, 
met his death while hunting, the father remarked, " I brought 
him up for the caliphate and he pursues a fox ! ” 2 His governor 
over al-Traq, who appropriated for himself 13,000,000 dirhams 
after squandering of the state revenue nearly thrice that sum, 
was apprehended and forced to make repayments. 3 His case 
was one of many, proving widespread corruption in the body 
politic. The eunuch system, an inheritance from Byzantium 
and Persia, was now assuming large proportions and facilitating 
the harem institution. Increased wealth brought in its wake a 
superabundance of slaves, and both resulted in general indul¬ 
gence in luxurious living. Nor was the moral turpitude limited 
to high classes. The vices of civilization, including wine, women 
and song, had evidently seized upon the sons of the desert and 
were now beginning to sap their vitality. 

Hisham’s successor al-Walid II, a physically strong and 
handsome man, was more of a virtuoso in music and poetry 
than an adept in state affairs. 4 He took time from his life of 
pleasure in the desert to be enthroned in the capital and then 
resumed his usual career. The ruins of his palaces still adorn 
the desert. 5 More serious, however, were the mistakes he made 
in designating his two minor sons, whose mother was a freed- 
woman, as heirs to the caliphate and then in alienating the 
Yamanitcs (South Arabians), who formed the bulk of the Arab 
population of Syria. The principle of heredity in the caliphate, 
introduced by Mu'awiyah, 6 conflicted with the time-honoured 
tribal principle of seniority in succession. The problem was 
further complicated when the founder of the Marwanid branch 
designated two of his sons, 'Abd-al-Malik and 'Abd-al-'AzIz, 
as his consecutive successors. 7 The lack of an accepted clear-cut 
principle of caliphal succession was, of course, not conducive 
to stability and continuity. As for the Yamanitcs they were the 
party on whose shoulders the Syrian throne was raised. Their 
feud with the Qaysitcs (North Arabians) was deep-rooted and 

1 MnsTidi, vol. v, p. 479; cf. Yn'qubi, vol. ii, p. 393 ; ibn-Qutnybnh, Ma'drif, 
P- ,X S- 1 T»bnri, vol. ii, pp. 1738-9. 

1 Tabari, vol. ii, p. 1642; Yn'qubi, vol. ii, p. 387. 

* stghani, vol. vi, pp. 101 stq. » See above, p. 507. 

6 Sec above, p. 440. 7 Yn'qubi, vol. ii, p. 306. 
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destined to last till recent times. 1 A conspiracy headed by 
Yazid, cousin of al-\\’alid, used Yamamte insurgents to track 
the caliph and murder him south of Palmyra.- 

The reign of Yazid 111 744 . first caliph born *»l a slave- 

mother, 3 was marked by disturbances in the provinces. His 
brother and successor Ibrahim, after a reign <>1 only two months, 
was obliged to abdicate in favour of a distant cousin. Marwan 11 
(744-50), who, like his two predecessors, was the son of a slave- 
concubine. 4 

When Marwan was installed, anarchy was already on the 
march throughout the whole domain. An fmayyad claimant 
arose in Syria, a Kharijitc one rebelled in al-Tr.iq and leaders 
in Khurasan refused to acknowledge the caliph's authority. 

Marwan moved his seat of government to l.larran, where he 
could rely upon Qaysite support and deal more effectively with 
his two worst enemies the ’Alids and the 'Abbasids. 

To the Shi'ites the Umavyads were but ungodlv usurpers‘ \i>.ts ,.n.i 
who had perpetrated an unforgivable, unforgettable wrong 
against 'Ali and his descendants. The unswerving devotion ot 
the Shi'ites to the house of the Prophet made them the focus ot 
popular interest and sympathy. Their camp gradually became 
the rallying point of tin- dissatisfied, politically, socially and 
economically. Since 'Ali had chosen al-Kufah for capital, al- 
Traq had been their stronghold. The'Iraqis, moreover, nurtured 
a grudge against the Syrians for depriving them of the seat of 
the caliphate. Sunnite pietists joined the band of critics who 
charged the house of Umayyah with worldliness, secularism 
and neglect of koranic law. 

Like the Shi'ites the 'Abbasids took advantage ot the 
general chaotic condition to press their own claim to the throne. 

Their claim was based on the proposition that as descendants 
of an uncle of the Prophet 5 they had a prior claim on the 

1 See* above, p. 452. 1 Ya'qubi, vol. li. p. 400; l akhn , p. 182. 

1 Tabari, vo!. ii, p. 1874; Mas'udi, vol. vi. pp. 312. 

4 Ya'qubi, vol. ii, pp. 403, 404; Mas'udi, vol. vi, p. 47. 
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caliphate as compared with the banu-Umayyah. 

Another factor that entered into the situation was the dis¬ 
content felt by non-Arabian Moslems in general and Persian 
Moslems in particular because of the treatment accorded them 
by Arabian Moslems. Far from being granted the equality 
promised by Islam, these neophytes were actually reduced to 
the status of clients (s mawali ).' In certain cases they were not 
even granted exemption from the capitation tax paid by them 
when still dhimmis. The resentment reached its height 
in Persia, whose more ancient and venerable culture was 
acknowledged even by the Arabians. 1 he soil of Khurasan in 
the north-cast proved especially fertile for the germination of 
Shi'ite-'Abbasid seed. The Shi'ah doctrine struck a responsive 
chord in Khurasanian hearts. Under the guise of Shi'ah Islam, 
old Iranianism was reasserting itself. 

Only one element was still missing — leadership, leadership 
under which Shi'ite, 'Abbasid, Persian and other anti- 
Umayyad forces could coalesce and march against the common 
foe. That leadership was at last supplied by abu-al-'Abbas 
'Abdullah, a great-great-grandson of al-'Abbas. His success 
in securing control of the entire anti-Umayyad machine was 
largely due to the clever use of propaganda. For headquarters 
the 'Abbasids had chosen a seemingly innocent and aloof village 
south of the Dead Sea, 2 al-Humaymah, but in reality a strategic 
place for reaching caravans, travellers and pilgrims from all 
over the world of Islam. In it would-be missionaries were in¬ 
doctrinated and from it sent on their secret mission. At al- 
Humaymah the earliest and one of the most subtle and successful 
propaganda acts of political Islam was played. Nothing was 
comparable to it until the rise of the Fatimids. 3 

Action began in Khurasan. It was June 747. The seditious 
movement was headed by the 'Abbasid agent abu-Muslim al- 
Khurasani, himself a freedman of obscure origin. 4 The banner 
he unfurled was black, a colour he had adopted for his garments 
in mourning over the murder of a descendant of ‘ Ali in Khurasan. 
That became the distinctive colour of the rising dynasty. At the 
head of an army composed of Yamanite Arabs (of the Azd tribe) 

1 See above, pp. 474, 4S5. 

\ Wqubi, voi. ii, pp. 356-7 ; Fakhri % pp. 192-3 ; Tabari, vol. iii, p. 34 ; YaqQt, 
vol. ii, p. 342 ; Musil, Northern pp. 56 61 and map in pocket. 

J See below, p. 577. 4 Fakhri, p. 186. 
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and Iranian peasants, abu-Muslim made a successful entry into 
the capital Marw. The Umayyad governor of Khurasan, Nasr 
ibn-Sayyar, appealed in vain to Marwan, pointing out the 
threatening danger. 1 He even had recourse to poetry: 

I sec the coal's red plow beneath the embers 
And *tis about to blaze ! 

The rubbing of two sticks enkindle** fire. 

And out of words come fra vs. 

4 

*’ Oh ! is Umayya’s House awake or sleeping ? " 

I cry in sore amaze . 2 

But the caliph had enough trouble to keep him busy at home. 

Here the rebellion fomented by Vamanites had spread from 
Palestine to Hims. In al-Traq the Kharijites were again on 
the march. 3 Personally Marwan was no mean soldier. For 
his perseverance in warfare he had won the title of al-Himar 
(ass), a label that then bore no stigma. He was credited with 
the change from fighting in lines ( sufuf ), a practice hallowed 
by association with the Prophet’s method of battling, to that of 
cohorts ( karadls ), 4 small units more compact and consequently 
more mobile. But now he stood helpless in a situation that was 
hopeless. Clearly the Umayyad sun was fast approaching its 
setting. 

The fall of Marw was followed by that of Nihawand and Final 
other Persian cities, which opened the way to al-Traq. Here bl °" 
al-Kufah, its chief city and the hiding-place of abu-al-'Abbas, 
fell without determined opposition. On October 30, 749, in its 
principal mosque homage was paid to him as caliph. 5 Through¬ 
out the eastern provinces the white flag was in retreat before the 
black. Marwan resolved on a last, desperate stand. With 
12,000 troops 6 he moved from Harran and was met (January 
750) on the left bank of the Greater (Upper) Zab, an affluent of 
the Tigris, by the opposition under the leadership of 'Abdullah 
ibn-'Ali, an uncle of the new caliph. The battle raged for nine 
days. The will to win was no more on the Syrian side. Gone 
were its days of high morale and inspiring leadership. Its defeat 
was now decisive. 

1 Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 1953 seg .; Dina wan, pp. 359 seq. 

1 Nicholson, Literary History , p. 25* ; Fakhn, p. 194. 

J Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 1943-9. 4 Sec above, p. 47S. 

* Ya'qubi, vol. ii, pp. 417-18; Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 27-33; Mas'Odi, vol. vi, 
pp. 87, 98. 6 Tabari, vol. iii, p. 47 (cf. p. 45); see above, p. 478, n. O. 
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One after the other of the Syrian towns opened their gates 
to 'Abdullah with his Khurasani-'Iraqi troops. Only Damascus 
put up the semblance of a fight. A few days of siege were 
enough to reduce the proud capital (April 26, 750). 'Abbasid 
cavalry were stabled in its great mosque for seventy days. The 
victorious army pushed south to Palestine. I hence a detach¬ 
ment was rushed after the fleeing caliph. Outside a church at 
Buslr, 1 Upper Egypt, Marwan was overtaken and killed 
August 5, 750). His head and ealiphal insignia were sent to 
abu-al-'Abbas. 2 

What to do with the rest of the Umayyads was the next 
chief concern of 'Abbasid policy. Extermination was the fate 
agreed upon and the execution was entrusted to 'Abdullah. 

I hc implacable commander-in-chicf shrank from no measure 
calculated to wipe out of existence the kindred enemy. Even 
tombs in Damascus, Qinnasrin and other burial-places were 
violated, their corpses crucified and other remains thrown out. 
The body of Hisham was disentombed from al-Rusafah, lashed 
eighty times and then burned to ashes. 3 Only the tombs of 
Mu'awiyah and the pious 'Umar were spared. On June 25, 
750, 'Abdullah invited eighty Umayyad princes to a banquet 
at abu-Futrus, ancient Antipatris, on the 'Awja’ River near 
Jaffa ; and as they started the feast, his executioners started to 
mow them down, one by one. Over the still warm bodies of the 
dead and the dying leathern covers were spread, and the general 
with his lieutenants continued in the enjoyment of the repast to 
the accompaniment of human groans. 4 Agents and spies scoured 
Moslem lands hunting down fugitive scions of the fallen family. 
Several “ sought refuge in the bowels of the earth ”, s as its 
surface became unsafe for them. 

One person escaped the general massacre, 'Abd-al-Rahman 
ibn-Mu'awiyah, grandson of the Caliph Hisham. This nine- 

1 Also Abii$fr, probably B 0 $ir al-Malaq in the Fayyum. Consult Sawirus 
il»nal-Muqa(Ta\ Siyar al-Bafarikah ol-Iskandaranlyln , cd. C. F. Scybold (Ham¬ 
burg, 1912), pp. 181 seq .; labari, vol. iii, pp. 49*50. 

2 Mns'udi, vol. vi, p. 77. 

1 Mas'udi, vol. v, p. 471 ; cf. Yu'qQbi, vol. ii, pp. 427*8. See Fakhri , p. 204. 

4 Wqubi, vol. ii, pp. 425*6; Mas'udi, vol. vi, p. 76; ihn-al-Athir, vol. v, 
pp. 329 * 3 °; Mubarrnd, p. 707; Aghdni % vol. iv, p. 161, cf. pp. 92*6; Fakhri } 
PP- 203*4; Thcophnncs, p. 427. Compare the story of Jehu’s extermination 
of Ahab’s bouse (2 K. 9: 14*34) un< l l he destruction of the Mamluks of Egypt 
by Muhammad *Ali (l>clo\v, p. 692); Jurji Zaydan, Ta'rlkh Mifr ahf/adUh, 
3rd cd., Cniro, 1925, vol. ii, pp. 160-62. s Ibn-Khaldun, vol. iv, p. 120. 
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teen-year-old youth first hid himself in a Bedouin camp on the 

left bank of the Euphrates in North Syria. 1 he camp was one 

day startled by the sight of approaching black standards. Wbd- 

al-Rahman dashed into the river. His brother, six wars his 
• * 

junior, followed. The 'Abbasid pursuers were on their heels. 
Taking their promise of amnesty seriously, the younger yielded 
and returned from midstream, only to be slain. 1 he elder kept 
on and gained the opposite bank. 1 

Disguised, 'Abd-al-Rahman trudged on his way southward 
In Palestine he was joined by his faithful and able treedman 
Badr. A price was set on the head of the fugitive prince and 
he barely escaped assassination at the hands of the governor of 
North Africa. Friendless and penniless he threaded his wax- 
through the length of North Africa. After five years of 
wandering he landed in Spain (755), conquered and held by 
his ancestors. There he established himself in the following 
year as the undisputed master of the peninsula. For capital he 
chose Cordova, reputedly a Carthaginian foundation, which 
blossomed into the seat of a new kingdom and a brilliant culture. 
'Abd-al-Rahman endeavoured to fashion his state after that of 
Damascus. He inaugurated an enlightened, beneficent regime, 
which on the whole conducted itself in the best tradition of its 
Damascene predecessors. Fourteen years before his arrival the 
Syrian army of twenty-seven thousand sent by Hisham under 
Balj ibn-Bishr al-Qushayri against the Berbers in Spain had 
established itself in military fiefs throughout the principal dis¬ 
tricts of the Mediterranean Spanish border. 2 The contingents 
from Damascus, Hints, Qinnasrin, Jordan and Palestine were 
installed in Elvira, Seville, Jaen, Malaga and Medina Sidonia 
respectively. The colonists gave their new places of settlement 
Syrian geographic names. Climatic and other physical simi¬ 
larities helped to make the newcomers feel at home. As the 
Syrians conquered the land, Syrian songs, poetry and art 
conquered the people of the land. From Spain and Portugal 
several of these cultural elements were later introduced into 
the New World. Arab geographers began to refer to Spain as 
a Syrian province, but the battle of the Zab reduced Syria 
itself to an 'Abbasid province. 


1 Akhbdr, pp. 52 4 ; ibnul-Athir, vol. v, p. 377. 

2 Akhbdr , p. 31 ; cf. ibnalQGJiyuh, pp. 14-IC • Mnrrukushi, p. 0 
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WITH the Umayyad fall the hegemony of Syria in the world 
ot Islam ended and the glory of the country passed away. The 
'Abbasids chose aL-Traq for headquarters. Al-Kufah, close to 
the Persian border, was the new capital. The Syrians awoke 
after the humiliating defeat at al-Zab to the realization that the 
centre of Islamic gravity had left their land and shifted east¬ 
ward. As a last resort they set their hopes on an expected 
descendant of Mu'awiyah, a Sufyani, 1 to appear Messiah-like 
and deliver them from their victorious 'Iraqi rivals. To the 
present day this expectancy is vaguely alive in the hearts of 
Syrian Moslems. 

Meantime abu-al-'Abbas was busy consolidating his newly 
acquired domain. In the inaugural address previously delivered 
at al-Kufah he had assumed the title of al-Saffah (bloodsheddcr), 2 
which gave a hint of the new policy. The incoming dynasty was 
to depend more than the outgoing on the use of force in the 
execution of its plans. For the first time the leathern bag ready 
to receive the head of the executioner’s victim found a place 
near the imperial throne. 'I he new caliph surrounded himself 
with theologians and legists, giving the infant state an atmo¬ 
sphere of theocracy as opposed to the secular character ( mulk ) 
of its defunct predecessor. On ceremonial occasions he hastened 
to don the mantle (bur da h ) of his distant cousin, the Prophet. 3 
I he well-geared propaganda machine which had worked to 
undermine public confidence in the old regime was now busy 


laban, vol in, p. 1320; ibn-Miskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam wa-Tdaqub 
al-Himatn, ed. dc Goeje and dc Jong, vol. ii (Leyden, 1871), p. 526; YaqQt, 

vol. iv, p. 1000 ; Aghin, vol. xvi, p. 88; H. Lammcns, Etudes sur It sUcltdts 
Omayyades (Beirut, 1930), pp. 391-408. 

t ^ 1*1 ^ 1 . 20; ibn-al-Athlr, vol. v, p. 316. 

Genealogical tree showing the kinship between the ‘Abbasids and 
Muhammad (sec facing page): 
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entrenching the new regime in public esteem. Authority, the 
zealous propagandists proclaimed, should forever remain in the 
'Abbasid house, to be finally yielded to Jesus 'Isa , the Messiah 1 
To this was later added the warning that should the 'Abbasid 
caliphate be destroyed, the entire universe would be dis¬ 
organized. 2 Anti-Umayyad, pro-'Abbasid hadiths were fabri¬ 
cated wholesale. Even Umayyad names were effaced from 
inscriptions on buildings 3 and the style of Umayyad pulpits in 
mosques was modified. 

'I he real difference between this and the preceding caliphate, 
however, lay in the fact that the 'Abbasid was oriented Persia- 
ward. Persian protocol pervaded the court, Persian ideas 
dominated the political scene and Persian women prevailed in 
the royal harem. It was an empire of Neo-Moslems in which 
the Arabs formed but one of the component parts. If the 
Umayyad was in a sense a successor state of the East Roman 
Empire, the 'Abbasid was in a wider sense a successor state 
of the empire of the Chosroes. The 'Abbasid regime called 
itself dawlah, new era, and a new era it was. The ‘Iraqis felt 
relieved from Syrian tutelage. The Shi'ites felt avenged. 
Persians found high posts in the government open to them ; 
they introduced and occupied a new office, the vizirate, highest 
after the caliphate. Khurasanians Hocked to man the caliphal 
bodyguard. The Arabian aristocracy was eclipsed. Arabian- 
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1 Tabari, vol. iii, p. 33; ibn-al-Athir, veil, v, p. 31S. 

2 See below, p. 557. 

2 Tabari, vol. iii, p. 486; see above, pp. 512-13. 
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ism fell but Islam under a new guise, that of Persianism, 
marched triumphantly on. 

Third in chronological order, after the Orthodox ( Rashidun) 
and the Umayyad, the caliphate founded by al-Saffah ( 75 °~ 54 ) 
and his brother abu-Ja'far al-Mansur (754-75) was the longest- 
lived and the most celebrated of all the caliphates. All the 
thirty-five caliphs who succeeded the second caliph were his 
lineal descendants. Al-Mansur chose for capital the site of a 
Christian Persian-named village Baghdad (given by God) 1 on 
the lower west bank of the Tigris. The Dar al-Salam (abode 
of peace), as the city was officially named, was built with a 
double surrounding wall of brick, a deep moat and a third 
inner wall rising to a height of ninety feet. Lying in that same 
valley which had furnished sites for some of the mightiest cities 
of antiquity, the city of al-Mansur soon fell heir to the power 
and prestige of Ctcsiphon, Babylon, Nineveh and other capitals 
of the ancient Orient. Scene of the legendary adventures 
brilliantly commemorated by Shahrazad in The Thousand and 
One Nights and seat of the two luminous reigns of Harun 
al-Rashid (786-809) and al-Ma’mun (813-33), Baghdad has 
lived in legend and in history as the peerless symbol of the glory 
of Islam. The reigns of these two caliphs endow the whole 
dynasty with a halo that has not yet faded away. The dynasty 
enjoyed its prime between the reigns of the third caliph, al- 
Mahdi (775—85), and that of the ninth, al-Wathiq (842-7).* 

1 Al-Ya’qubi, Kitdb alBulddn, ed. M. J. de Gocjc (Leyden, 1892), p. 235; 
Duladhuri, p. 294. 

2 Genealogical tree of the 'Abbusid caliphs under whom the empire reached 
ib* prime: 

Al-'Abbas 


1. Al-Saffali (750) 2. Al-Man$Qr (754) 

3. Al-Mahdi (775) 


4. Al-Hadi (785) 5. Al-Rashld (786) 


6. Al Amin (809) 7. Al-Nla’mQn (813) 8. Al-Mu'ta$im (833) 


9. Al-Wathiq (842) 


10. Al-Mutawakkil (847) 
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After al-\Vathiq the state starts on its downward course until 
al-Musta'sim (1242-58), thirty-seventh of the line, when it is 
utterly destroyed by the Mongols. For over live centuries the 
successors of al-Saffah and al-Mansur reigned, though they did 
not always rule. 

The first governor of 'Abbasid Syria was none other than 
'Abdullah, hero of al-Zab. At the death of al-Saffah he disputed 
with his other nephew al-Mansur the caliphate, relying on a 
huge disciplined army presumably massed for use against the 
Byzantines. After butchering 17,000 Khurasanian troops, 
whom he did not trust, he moved with the rest of his men, 
mostlv Svrians, eastward. 1 He was met bv abu-Muslim at 
Nasibin (November 754) and defeated. After seven years’ 
imprisonment he was ceremoniously conducted into a house 
the foundations of which had been reportedly laid on salt sur¬ 
rounded by water. He was soon buried under its ruins. 2 Abu- 
Muslim was then virtually independent governor of Khurasan, 
the idol of his people and the ruthless suppressor of all personal 
and official enemies. So successful was he that 'Abbasid 
suspicions were aroused. On his way back he was induced to 
stop and sec the caliph at al-Mada’in (Ctcsiphon). In the 
course of an audience with al-Mansur, the Persian, to whose 
sword after that of 'Abdullah the 'Abbasids owed their throne, 
was treacherously put to death. 1 

The turn of the 'Alids came next. These had assumed that 
the 'Abbasids were fighting their battles but were now dis¬ 
illusioned. To abu-al-'Abbas and his cohorts, “ the people of 
the house ” (ahl al-bnyt ) meant their own family and not that 
of 'Ali and Fatimah. The 'Alids persisted in claiming for their 
imams the sole right to preside over the destinies of Islam, thus 
reducing the 'Abbasid caliphs to the position of usurpers. 
Their movement again went underground but never missed an 
opportunity to rise in open revolt. The renowned Malik ibn- 
Anas, founder of the one of the four orthodox systems of juris¬ 
prudence that is still dominant throughout North Africa, 
absolved the Shf'ah from their oath of allegiance to the 
'Abbasids. An early revolt headed by two great-grandsons of 
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* | al>ari, vol. iii, pp. 101 i. 

2 Tabari, vol. iii, p. 330; Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 443. 

1 Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 105-17 ; Dinawari, pp. 370*8. 
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al-Hasan, Muhammad and Ibrahim, was ruthlessly crushed. 1 
Muhammad, surnamed al-Xafs al-Zakiyah the pure soul , 
was gibbeted in Medina (December 76 2). Mis brother Ibrahim 
was decapitated (February 763) near al-Kufah and his head was 
dispatched to the caliph. 2 

One more group of Shl'ite collaborators had to be liquidated, 
the Barmakids. This was the Persian vizirial familv exalted bv 

9 9 

al-Mansur. Descended from a Buddhist high priest bartnak , 
the members of this family achieved such distinction and dis¬ 
played such generosity in the use of their wealth that the word 
barmaki has come down to the present day as meaning generous. 
Their prestige was too much for the strong-willed Harun, who 
in and after 803 annihilated them and confiscated their estate, 
said to have amounted to 30,676,000 dinars in cash exclusive of 
furniture and real estate. 3 

With the removal of the capital to distant Baghdad the 
hereditary Byzantine enemy ceased to be of major concern. 
The disturbances accompanying the removal gave the emperors 
a chance to push the imperial border farther east along the 
empire boundary of Asia Minor and Armenia. Al-Mansur and 


1 Genealogical tree of tin* descendants of * A 1 i: 

*Abd-al-Mu(t«dib 

_ l 

I I 

'Abdullah Abu-Tulib 

MU HAM MAI) 

I 

FAtimaii + LI 

f _I_ 

\ ~ I 

Al-Hasan Al-Husayn 

A1* Hasan 

I 

Abdullah 

I 

IbraiiIm (d. 703) Muhammad (d. 762) 


AI-'Abbas 

(ancestor of 'Abbasid 
caliphs ) 


1 Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 245*65, 31516; Mas'udi, vol. vi, pp. 189-203 ; Dinawari, 
P- 3 #l- 

1 'Jqd, vol. iii, p. 28; Tabari, vol. iii, p. 680; Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 676*7; 
Mas'udi, vol. vi, pp. 387*94 ; Fakhri , p. 288. Cf. ibn*Khaldun, vol. iii, pp. 223 4 ; 
Kitdb al* Uy&n t pt. 3, pp. 306-8. 
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his successors took pains to fortify the thughur of Syria and the 
seaports of Lebanon.' In 782 1 2 when still a prince, Harun led 
his forces as far as Byzantium and exacted from the regent 
Irene a heavy tribute. As caliph he conducted from his 
favourite residence al-Raqqah in North Syria a series of raids 
into the " land of the Romans ". 3 In 838 his son al-Mu tasim 
made one last incursion into that land. 1 herewith the more 
than a century and a half long struggle between the caliphal 
and the Byzantine states came to an end. 

The Syrians lost no time, after the loss by their country of 
its privileged position, in expressing their opposition by word 
and deed. I hcir attitude became worse as the days went by 
and left them excluded from government offices. A rejoinder 
by one of them to al-Mansur’s remark that the people were 
lucky to escape the plague in his days, typifies the then prevail¬ 
ing sentiment: “ God is too good to subject us to the pest and 
your rule at the same time ”. 4 * In the case of the Christians the 
situation was aggravated by unfair extortion and increased taxa¬ 
tion. Two full centuries had to elapse before the subjects of banu- 
Umayyah were reconciled to being subjects of banu-al-'Abbas. 

Their first governor, ‘Abdullah, found himself on assuming 
office in 750 confronted with several uprisings in Hawran, al- 
Bathaniyah and Qinnasrln led by ex-generals in Marwan’s 
army. The rebels of Hints and Tadmur were headed by a 
descendant of Mu'awiyah, Ziyad, who was accepted as the 
expected Sufyani. His camp near Salamyah counted 40,000.* 
The polarization of Moslem Syria by the Arab dualism of 
Qays and Yaman, who appear under a multiplicity of names, 
was now intensified. The ‘Abbasids in general favoured and 
used the Qaysitcs. Especially under Harun al-Rashid, whose 
governor in Damascus was Ibrahim, a nephew of ‘Abdullah, 6 

1 Unladhuri, p. 163 ; see above, p. 442. 

‘ Kitdb al 'Uyun, pt. 3, p. 278, dates the expedition 163 (a.d. 780), Ya'qflbi 
(vol. ii, pp. 478, 486) 164 and Tabari (vol. iii, pp. 503 4) 165. 

* Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 696, 709-10; Ya'qflbi, vol. ii, p. 519, 1 . 14, p. 523, I. 2; 
Dinawari, pp. 386-7 ; Mas'fldi, vol. ii, pp. 337-52. The ruins of al-Raqqah, which 
owes its foundation to Sclcucid II, show the grand scale on which it was rebuilt by 
al-Rashid and fortified by al-Ma'mfln. 

4 Ibn-'Asakir, vol. iii, p. 392. * Ibn-al-Athir, vol. v, pp. 331 stq. 

6 The precarious position in Syria necessitated the appointment of members of 
the 'Abbasid family. Ibrahim's father was Salih, brother of 'Abdullah. At times 
over different parts of Syria different governors were appointed; Ya'qflbi, vol. ii, 

P 4*>l. 
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was strife bitter In Damascus, Hawran, al-Balqa’, the Jordan 
and Hims blood was shed.' For two years the district of 
Damascus was the scene of relentless warfare supposedly 
because a water-melon was filched from a Yamanite garden 
by a member of the opposing party * The caliph, after con¬ 
sidering leading a punitive expedition in person, entrusted it 
in 795 to a Barmakid general who completely disarmed the 
warring factions, “ leaving not a lance or horse The con¬ 
vulsions accompanying the struggle for the throne between 
al-Amln and al-Ma’mun, sons of Harun, had repercussions in 
Syria. Syrian troops finding themselves (811 12) encamped 
with Khurasanians at al-Raqqah deserted wholesale as a ring¬ 
leader harangued, “ Down with the black banner! . . . To 
your homes ! To your homes ! Death in Palestine is prefer¬ 
able to life in Mesopotamia.” A In the turbulent days of al- 
Amln another Sufyani, 'Ali by name, unfurled the white banner. 

A ninety-year-old learned man, the pretender won a host of 
followers, including the governor of Sidon, seized Hims and 
besieged Damascus, which he captured after expelling the 
'Abbasid agent. 5 

In 829 al-Ma’mun visited Syria and made a fresh survey of 
its lands with a view to increasing the revenue from it. 6 Four 
years later he visited Damascus to test the judges there and 
enforce his decree that no judge who did not subscribe to the 
Mu'tazilite view of the creation of the Koran could hold office. 7 
Several of his predecessors had visited Syria on their way to 
the pilgrimage or to battle against the Byzantines. They were 
all kept informed by their governors and a special agent of 
information (sahib al-barld, postmaster), who was in reality 
chief of secret police. 8 The Mu'tazilite doctrine, which the 
caliph espoused, was in direct opposition to the later orthodox 
view. The rationalistic movement had its inception under the 
Umayyads. 9 

Palestine was the scene of the next major outbreak. Here A vei 

rel»cl 

1 Dlnuwari, p. 383 ; ibnal-Athir, vol. vi, pp. 86 seq . 9 129, 519. 

1 Abual-Fida’, vol. ii, p. 14; ibn-al-Athir, vol. vi, p. 87. 

J T»l>ari, vol. iii, p. 639. « Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 844 5. 

s Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 532 ; ibn al*Athir, vol. vi, p. 172 ; Tabari, vol. iii, p. 830. 

*• Ibn-'As&kir, vol. iv, pp. 107 8. For his visit to Jerusalem sec above, pp. 512-13. 

7 Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 571. * Ilitti, History of the Arabs , p. 325. 

0 See Hitti, History of the Arabs , p. 429. 
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a Vamanitc Arab of obscure origin unfurled the white banner 
(840 41). Curiously enough he always appeared in public 
veiled, hence his nickname al-Mubarqa'. His followers, said 
to have numbered a hundred thousand, were recruited mainly 
from the rural district and peasant class, indicating economic 
as well as political motivation. To them he was a Sufyani. 
Taking advantage of the ploughing season, the 'Abbasid general 
at the head of a thousand troops sent by the Caliph al-Mu'tasim 
attacked their headquarters and carried the veiled rebel to 
Samarra, temporary 'Abbasid capital. 1 

In the reign of al-Mutawakkil, al-Mu'tasim’s son, the fire 
of revolt blazed again in Damascus (854/5). The people 
slaughtered their 'Abbasid governor and were subsequently 
put to the sword for three consecutive days by a Turkish 
general sent by the caliph at the head of a band of seven 
thousand horse and three thousand foot, who also plundered 
the whole city. 2 That Damascus should shortly after that be 
chosen as the residence of the caliph seems incredible. In 
858 al-Mutawakkil transferred his scat to it possibly to escape 
the arrogant domination of his praetorian guard, consisting 
mostly of turbulent, undisciplined Turks who were originally 
mercenaries and slaves taken into the service by his predecessor. 
The humid climate of the city, its violent wind and abundant 
fleas drove the capricious caliph out in thirty-eight days. 3 

The pattern of behaviour set by Syrian rebels in the early 
'Abbasid period was followed for years to come. At this time, 
however, a new clement was introduced, intensification of dis¬ 
content on the part of Christians due to harsh conditions 
imposed on them. Before al-Mutawakkil we hear of only one 
serious uprising by the Christians of Lebanon. It occurred in 
759-60 when Salih ibn-'Ali, brother of 'Abdullah, was governor. 
Driven to arms by fresh exactions and encouraged by the 
presence of a Byzantine fleet in the waters of Tripoli, a band 
burst from its headquarters in al-Munaytirah, 4 high in the 
Lebanon, and plundered several villages in al-Biqa*. Their 
leader was a youthful mountaineer of huge physique who 

1 | nbari, vol. iii, pp. 1319-22; ibn-'Asakir, vol. v, pp. 311-12. 

J Ibn-'Asakir, vol. vi, pp. 47-8. 

» Tnbari, vol. iii, pp. 1435-6; Ya'qObi, vol. ii, p. 601; ibn-'Asakir, vol. iv, 
pp. 288-9. 

* See below, p. 622. 
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audaciously styled himself king. Drawn into an ambuscade 
near Ba'labakk the Lebanese band was cut down by 'Abbasid 
cavalry. In retaliation Salih uprooted the mountain villagers, 
many of whom took no part in the revolt, and had them dis¬ 
persed all over Syria. 1 The protest addressed to the governor 
by a celebrated legist, al-Awza'i of Ba'labakk and Beirut,- is 
worthy of recording : 

The expulsion from Mt. Lebanon of dhimmis who were not a 
party to the rebellion whose perpetrators you have either killed or 
sent back home has no doubt been a subject of your knowledge. 
How then could the many be punished for the crime of the few and 
how could they be expelled from their homes and lands so long as 
God Himself hath decreed, “ Nor doth any sinning one bear another's 
burden ” ? 3 Surely no decree has a greater claim on our final accept¬ 
ance and permanent obedience. And no command is more worthy 
of observance and consideration than that of the Messenger of Allah, 
who proclaimed : “ He who oppresses one bound to us by covenant 
and charges him with more than he can do, verily I am the one to 
overcome him by argument ", 4 

Before al-Mutawakkil his grandfather Harun had re-enacted 
some of the anti-Christian and anti-Jcwish measures introduced 
by 'Umar II. 5 In 807 he ordered all churches erected since the 
Moslem conquest demolished. He also decreed that members 
of tolerated sects should wear the prescribed garb. 6 But 
evidently much of this legislation was not enforced. 7 In 850 
and 854 al-Mutawakkil revived the discriminatory legislation 
and supplemented it by new features which were the most 
stringent ever issued against the minorities. Christians and 
Jews were enjoined to affix wooden images of devils to their 
houses, level their graves even with the ground, wear outer 
garments of honey colour (yellow), add two honey-coloured 
patches on the sleeves, one sewn on the back and the other on 
the front, and ride only on mules and asses with wooden saddles 
marked by two pomegranate-like balls on the cantle. 8 On 
account of this distinctive dress the dhimmis came to be mock- 

1 Ibn-'Asakir, vol. v, p. 341. 1 Sec below, p. 555. 

> Koran 6: 164. « Baladhuri, p. 162; cl. tr., p. 251. 

s Sec above, pp. 487-8. 

6 Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 712-13; ibn-al-Athir, vol. vi, p. 141. 

7 Cf. Laurence E. Browne, The Eclipse of Chritlianitv in Asia (Cambridge, 
> 933 ). PP- 4 b set/. 

* Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 1389-93, 1419. 
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ingly called “ spotted ” ( arqaf ). 1 Basing their contention on 
a koranic charge that the Jews and the Christians had cor¬ 
rupted the text of their scriptures, 2 the contemporary jurists 
further emphasized that no testimony of a Jew or Christian 
was admissible against a Moslem. No other major persecu¬ 
tion occurred until the days of the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim 
(996-1021). 

Subsequent to the promulgation of these laws by al-Muta- 
wakkil a violent outbreak took place in Hims in which Christians 
and Moslems participated. It was repressed after a vigorous 
resistance (855). The leaders were decapitated or flogged to 
death and then crucified at the city gate, all churches, with the 
exception of one which was added to the Great Mosque, were 
demolished and all Christians banished from the tumultuous 
city, which was evidently still predominantly Christian. 3 

Normally the major disability under which dhimmis laboured 
was the capitation tax (Jizyah ). This was in theory the price 
paid for freedom of residence and worship and for the right of 
receiving protection of life and property. The contract was, 
therefore, cancelled in case of refusal to pay the tax, rising in 
revolt, espionage in behalf of a foreign state or offering asylum 
to an enemy of the state. Other grounds were gradually added 
to include fornication with a free Moslem woman, leading a 
Moslem to apostasy and violating the sanctity of God, His 
Messenger or His Book. A Moslem could not embrace 
Christianity or Judaism without risking his life. A dhimmi, 
if considered undesirable, could be expelled from Moslem 
territory. Most Moslem schools of jurisprudence would not 
administer capital punishment for the homicide of a dhimmi 
by a Moslem. A non-Moslem was not denied the right of 
presenting himself before a Moslem court, if he chose so to do. 
If one party in a case was a Moslem, it had, of course, to go to 
a Moslem judge. When a case involved members of two differ¬ 
ing dhimmi communities, one Christian and the other Jewish, 
Moslem law took no cognizance of it unless the parties failed 
to agree on the choice of the tribunal. If a husband embraced 
Islam and the wife was Scripturary, the marriage remained 

1 Jiilii?, Haydn, vo!. i, p. 79, I. 2X. 1 SQrs. 2:70; 5 : l6-l8. 

1 Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 1422-4 ; ibn-al-Alhir, vol. vii, pp. 5960; Ya'qflbi, vol. ii, 
j). 509. See above, p. 51!. 
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valid ; but it the wife embraced Islam, the husband had to 
follow suit within three months, in which all conjugal relations 
were interrupted, or be divorced. A dhimmi could not inherit 
from a Moslem. 

Thus far Syria seems to have maintained its general 
Christian character, but now the situation began perceptibly 
to change. Of the Christian banu-Tanukh in the vicinity of 
Aleppo five thousand had already obeyed the behest of the 
'Abbasid Caliph al-Mahdi and embraced Islam. 1 The Tanukhs 
who entered Lebanon east of Beirut in the carlv ninth centurv 

9 9 

were one of the first Moslem Arab families to establish them¬ 
selves in the mountain. In that thinly populated district still 
known as al-Gharb these Tanukhs carved for themselves a 
principality over which they rided for centuries. The 'Abbasids 
used them as a check against the Maronites of northern Lebanon 
and against the Byzantines coming by sea. The Crusaders 
found them in Beirut and its vicinity. Before the Tanukhs the 
eponymous founder of the Arislan family, which traces its 
descent to the Lakhmids, had established himself in al-Gharb . 1 
A disciple of al-Awza'i, his descendants still form the high 
aristocracy of the Druzes. It may be assumed that after al- 
Mutawakkil many Christian families in Syria, exclusive of 
Lebanon, flocked to the fold of Islam. They were actuated 
mainly by the desire to escape the humiliating disabilities and 
tribute and to acquire social prestige or political influence. The 
Christian ranks had earlier been thinned by migration into Asia 
Minor and Cyprus. The second phase of Moslem conquwst, 
the conquest of Islam as a religion, was thus insured. The first 
was the conquest of Moslem arms accomplished in less than a 
decade in Syria. 

The third phase was the linguistic. 3 The linguistic victory 
was the slowest and the last. In this field of struggle the subject 
peoples of Syria and other lands offered the greatest measure 
of resistance. They showed themselves more ready to give up 
political and even religious loyalties than linguistic ones. The 
literary Arabic won its victory before the spoken did. Syrian 

1 Ibn-al-'Ibri, Chronieon Syntuon, ctl. and tr. I*. J. IJruns and G. G. Kirsch 
(Leipzig, 1789). vol. ii (text), p. 133 ; vol. i, pp. 134-5 (tr.); see above, p. 486. 

1 Mahdsm al- Masai ft Mandqib al- Imam abi-' A tnr al-Awza'i , ed. Shakib 
Arislan (Cairo), pp. 19-20; Shidyaq, pp. 646-7. 

* See above, pp. 484-5. 
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scholars under caliphal patronage began to compose in Arabic 
long before Syrian peasants adopted the new tongue. 1 I he 
oldest dated Christian manuscript in Arabic that has come 
down to us was composed by abu-Qurrah (d. 820) and copied 
in 877 at St. Saba, near Jerusalem. 2 It is preserved in the 
British Museum. The author, a disciple of St. John of 
Damascus, was Melkite bishop of Harran. Islamization no 
doubt facilitated and accelerated Arabicization, and transition 
from one Semitic tongue to another did not present too many 
linguistic difficulties. 

By the early thirteenth century, toward the end of the 
'Abbasid era, the victory of Arabic as the medium of everyday 
communication was virtually complete. Linguistic islands 
remained, occupied by non-Moslems: Jacobites, Nestorians 
and Maronitcs. Throughout the Crusading period many such 
islands existed. When around 1170 Benjamin of Tudela 3 
visited Mount Sinai he found on its summit a Syrian place of 
worship and at its base a village whose inhabitants spoke the 
“ Chaldean language In Maronite Lebanon the native 
Syriac put up a desperate and prolonged fight. It lingered 
there until the late seventeenth century.' 4 Indeed Syriac is 
still spoken in three villages in Anti-Lebanon: Ma'lula, 
Bakh'ah and Jubb'adln 5 . It is still used in the Maronite and 
other liturgies of the Syrian Churches. In their ritual the 
Maronitcs also use gars hunt, 6 Arabic written in Syriac script. 
No such attachment was shown by Greek-speaking Syrians to 
thqr mother tongue, while only one Arabic inscription in Greek 
characters has been found. It is a biblical inscription (Ps. 78: 
20-31, 56-61) evidently from the end of the eighth century and 
was discovered in the Umayyad Mosque. 7 

As non-Arabians were Islamized and Arabicizcd they 

1 See below, p. 550. 

2 Theodoras nbu Kurra, De cullu tmagmutn, cd. and tr. I. Arcndzcn (Bonn, 
■897) \ Qus|an|in nl-Basha, Maydmir Thdwadurus abi-Qurrah (Beirut, 1924?). 

} Itinerary, vol. i (London, 1840), p. 159. 

4 Consult Hitti, ah Lug hat al-Sdmtyah al-Mahkiyah fi Surlya wa-Lubndn 
(Beirut, 1922), pp. 30 34. 

* Consult G. Bergstrftsser, Neuaramiische Marc hen und andere Texte von 
Ma tula (Leipzig, 19 1 5 ) J Anton Spitalcr, Grammatik des neuaramaischen 
Dialekts von Ma'lula (Hamburg, 1938). 

6 Less correctly karshuni ; from Syr. garshun , foreign. 

7 Paul Kuhlc, Die arabischen Bibeliibersetzungcn (Leipzig, 1904), pp. xiv, 
32 - 3 . 
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attached themselves to Arabian tribes as clients 1 and were 
gradually assimilated. The old caste line between Arabians 
and non-Arabians, old Moslems and Neo-Moslems, was 
obliterated. All became Arabs. Later, in the Mamluk period, 
the sedentary population was styled and ad descendants of 
al- Arab, a term still in use, to distinguish it from A'rdb, 
Bedouins. 2 A large part of the Aramaic-speaking people of 
Syria and al-'Iraq hitherto referred to dcrogatorilv as Avbat 
(Nabataeans) 3 or ’uluj (foreigners, speaking an unintelligible 
language) was no more in existence. Aram, as the native name 
of Syria, gave way to a new one al-Sha’m, " the left ", because 
it lay to the left of the Ka'bah, in contrast to al-Yaman, which 
lay to its right 4 Thus was the entire Semitic world Arabicized 
under the 'Abbasids. For the first time the consciousness of 
unity engendered by the use of a common tongue and the 
profession of a common faith prevailed. 

Syriac did not disappear without leaving its indelible im¬ 
print over the Syro-Lcbanesc Arabic. It is primarily this 
imprint that distinguishes this dialect from those in neighbour¬ 
ing lands. The traces are clear in the morphology, phonetics 
and vocabulary. The domestic and agricultural vocabulary is 
especially rich in Syriac borrowings. 5 The month names come 
directly from Syriac, which received most of them from 
Akkadian. 6 


1 Sec above, p. 4.X5. • Sec below, p. 641. n. 1. 

1 Mas'iidi, Tanbih, pp. 78-9. 4 Mas'udi, vol. iii, pp. 139-40. 

5 For illustrations consult Michel T. Feghali, £tudr sur Us emprunts synaqurs 
dans Its porters du Ltban (Paris, 191s); do.. Le Porter de Kjar'abida (Paris, 1919); 
Yusuf l.lubayqnh in al-Mashriq, vol. xxxvii (1939), PP 290-412; Ighna|iyas 
Afram in Majattat at-Majma' al-'Itmi at-'Arabs, vol. xxiii (194S), pp. 161-82. 
321-46, 4X1-506; vol. xxiv (1949), pp. 3-21, 161-81, 321-42. 4S1-99; vol. xxv 
(• 95 °). PP- 3-22, etc.; Anis Furayhah, Mu'jam at-Alfa; ah' Ammiyah fi al-lahjah 
ah/.ubndnlyah (JOniyah, 1947). For ecclesiastical I o.in words set* above, pp. 525-6. 

6 Beginning with December nnd January: kanun I and II, fi repot; shubdf , 
striker, fatal; adhdr , cloudiness; nlsdn, banner, warfare; ayydr % seed produce; 
haziran , harvest; tammui , son of fresh water (see above, p. 117, n. 1); db, bulrushes ; 
aylul % jubilation ; tishrin I and II (Oct. and Nov.), dedication (to the sun-god). 
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MORE than any other one people the Syriac-speaking Christians 
contributed to that general awakening and intellectual renais¬ 
sance centred in 'Abbasid Baghdad which became and remained 
the chief glory of classical Islam. Between 750 and 850 the 
Arab world was the scene of one of the most spectacular and 
momentous movements in the history of thought. The move¬ 
ment was marked by translations into Arabic from Persian, 
Greek and Syriac. The Arabian Moslem brought with him 
no art, science or philosophy and hardly any literature; but 
he did bring along from the desert a keen intellectual curiosity, 
a voracious appetite for learning and a number of latent talents. 
In the Fertile Crescent he fell heir to Hellenistic science and 
lore, which was unquestionably the most precious intellectual 
treasure at hand. In a few decades after the foundation of 
Baghdad (762) the Arabic-reading public found at its disposal 
the major philosophical works of Aristotle and the Neo-Platonic 
commentators, the chief medical writings of Hippocrates and 
Galen, the main mathematical compositions of Euclid and the 
geographical masterpiece of Ptolemy. In all this the Syrians 
were the mediators. The Arabians knew no Greek, but the 
Syrians had been in touch with Greek for over a millennium. 
For two centuries before the appearance of Islam Syrian 
scholars had been translating Greek works into Syriac. Long 
before 'Umar II transferred the philosophical school of Alex¬ 
andria to Antioch an intense wave of translation had swept the 
monasteries of the Syrian Church. The people who had opened 
the treasures of Greek science and philosophy to the Persians 
were now doing the same to the Arabs. The same people who 
before Islam were instrumental in cultivating the main elements 
of Greek culture, spreading them eastward and propagating 
them in the schools of Edcssa (al-Ruha’), Nisibis (Nasibln), 
Flarran and Jundi-Shapur were now busily engaged in passing 
those elements on to the Arabic-reading world. As in Roman 
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days they had functioned as agents of material civilization 
transmitting the products of the East to the West,' so were thev 
now thp agents ot Western culture in Eastern society. 

Especially did the clergy among them realize the importance 
of Aristotelian logic and Neo-Platonic philosophy for theological 
controversies, then the breath of intellectual life. Even the 
Gospels whose original Aramaic was lost * had to be done from 
Greek. The Septuagint itself was translated into Syriac. 
Edessa, whose school opened in 373, was the chief centre of 
intellectual Syriac activity. One of its professors made the 
first translation of Porphyry’s Isagogc, the recognized manual 
on logic commonly prefixed to Aristotle’s Organon. This work 
of Aristotle was done later by another Syrian, George, who in 
686 was installed bishop of the Arab tribes. 3 His parish com¬ 
prised the Tanukh, the Taghlib and other tribes of the Syro- 
Mesopotamian desert. Another Syrian, who flourished on the 
eve of the Moslem conquest, wrote a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Hermeneutica. Syriac commentaries served as models for 
Arabic ones. When in 439 the Emperor Zeno closed the 
Edessene institution, its ejected teachers migrated across the 
eastern border to Harran, then under Persian rule, and opened 
or reopened a Christian academy there. Other victims of 
Byzantine policy which sought rigid religious uniformity 
throughout the empire found asylum in Persian territory. 

Besides philosophy and theology medicine and astronomy 
attracted Syrian attention. Astronomy, viewed from the 
astrological standpoint, was allied to medicine. In 555 Kisra 
Anusharwan established at Jundi-Shapur an academy of 
medicine and philosophy, many of whose distinguished pro¬ 
fessors were Christians using Syriac as a medium of instruction. 
One of these was Jurjis (George) ibn-Bakhtishu* (“ Jesus hath 
delivered ”), dean of the academy, whom al-Mansur in 765 
summoned for medical advice. Invited by the caliph to adopt 
Islam, Jurjis replied that he preferred the company of his 
fathers, be they in heaven or in hell. 4 Jurjis became the founder 

• 

1 Sec above, pp. 297-8, 353 5. * See above, p. 16S. 

1 Asscmani, vol. i, pp. 494-5 » Rubens I)uvul, La Liiterature synaque (Paris, 
1907), pp. 353, 377 » Barhcbraeus, Chronicon eccUnaUicum , c<l. and ir. J. B. 
Abbcloos and T. J. Lamy (Louvain, 1872), vol. i, cols. 303 6. 

4 Al-Qifp, Ta'rikh al IJukama , ed. J. Lippcrt (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 158 00 ; 
Fthnst , p. 296; ibn-al-'Ibri, pp. 213-15 ; ibn-abi-U$aybi'ah, vol. i, p. 125. 
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of a family of physicians which for six or seven generations 
almost monopolized the entire court medical practice. His son 
Bakhtishu' (d. 801) was the chief physician of the Baghdad 
hospital under al-Rashid. 

Yuhanna (Yahya) ibn-Masawayh (Latin Mesue), a Christian 
pupil of another Bakhtishu', supposedly translated for al-Rashid 
several manuscripts, mainly medical, which the caliph had 
Brought back from raids into Asia Minor. 1 Yuhanna’s pupil 
Hunayn ibn-Ishaq (Johannitius, 809-73) stands out as one of 
the greatest translators and noblest characters of that age. A 
member of the Eastern Syrian Church, Hunayn was born in 
al-Hirah and appointed by al-Ma'mun chief of Bayt al-Hikmah 
(house of wisdom), that combination of academy, library, 
museum and bureau of translation which the caliph had 
established. In his work Hunayn was assisted by his son 
Ishaq 2 and his nephew Hubaysh ibn-al-Hasan. 3 The father 
was more proficient in Greek and evidently did the initial 
draft of the translation into Syriac, which his collaborators 
rendered into Arabic. Most of Aristotle’s and Galen’s works 4 
were thus made available to the Arabic student. Hunayn is 
said to have also translated Hippocrates’ medical treatises and 
Plato’s Republic. A comparison of these translations shows 
that in all cases the Syriac was closer to the Greek and that the 
Arabic was a paraphrase of the Syriac. Hunayn was more than 
a translator. Al-Mutawakkil appointed him his private physician 
and once committed him to jail for refusing to concoct a poison 
for an enemy. 

A pupil of Hunayn, Yahya ibn-'Adi (d. 974), revised a 
number of the existing versions and prepared fresh translations 
of Aristotle’s Poetics and of Plato’s Laws and Timaeus. Yahya 
belonged to the Western Syrian community, which produced 
other scholars who followed their co-religionists of the Eastern 
community and improved on their works. Another contem¬ 
porary of Hunayn was Qusta ibn-Luqa of Ba'labakk (d. ca. 

1 Ibnal-'Ibri, p. 227 ; ibn-abi-U$aybi'ah, vol. i, p. 175 ; Qifii, p. 380. 

2 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 116. 

1 1 1 Arts/, p. 297; ibn-al-Tbri, p. 252; ibn-abi-U§aybi’ah, vol. i, pp. 187, 
203. 

4 Hunayn used the Syriac translations of some Galenic works already done by 
Job of Kdessa (Ayyub al-Ruhawi, ca. 760-835). Sec Job of Edcssa, Book of 
Jreasures , cd. A. Mingana (Cambridge, 1935), pp. xix-xx; Barhebracus, vol. iii, 
cols. 181-2. 
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912 ), who distinguished himself as translator of mathematical 
and philosophical works. Ousta knew Greek. Syriac and 
Arabic. He journeyed to Byzantine lands in quest of manuscripts 
on which he worked at Baghdad. He died in Armenia, where 
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he was honoured by a monumental tomb, leaving sixty-nine 
original works and seventeen translations. 1 

The Syrians were indifferent to Greek poetry and drama and 
so were the Arabs. A Maronite astrologer in the service of 
al-Mahdi, 1 hawafil (1 heophile) of Edessa by name, made trans¬ 
lations of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey , which did not survive. 1 

' Fihrist, p. 295; Qif|i, pp. 2<>2-3; G. Gabrieli in Rendieonti della Reale 
Aceademia dei lincei, scr. 5, vol. xxi (Rome. 1912), pp. 361-82. 

2 Assemani, vol. i, pp. 521-2 ; ibn-al-'Ibri, p. 220, where he is made a member 
of the Lebanese Church ; cf. Ghazfri, p. 44 ; above, p. 522 ; Dibs, Ta'rikh Suriyah, 
vol. iii, p. 297. 

2 O 
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Not only Christian but pagan Syrians made a major con¬ 
tribution to Arab intellectual life. These were the Sabians, 
more correctly pseudo-Sabians, 1 whose seat was Harran. Being 
star-worshippers and heirs of the Babylonian tradition, the 
Sabians had interested themselves in astronomy and allied 
sciences from time immemorial. As lovers of Hellenistic science 
they stood on a par with their Christian compatriots. Out¬ 
standing among their scholars was Thabit ibn-Qurrah (ca. 836- 
901). He and his disciples arc credited with translating the 
bulk of Greek astronomical and mathematical works, including 
those of Ptolemy and Archimedes. 2 Moreover, they revised 
earlier translations. Hunayn’s translation of Euclid, for 
instance, was revised by Thabit. 3 Thabit was succeeded by a 
son, two grandsons and one great-grandson — all of whom 
made names for themselves. His son Sinan was forced by a 
caliph to accept Islam. 4 Hunayn’s son Ishaq was also converted 
to Islam. 5 

It may be assumed that other mathematical and astronomical 
elements were transmitted by Aramaeans and Syrians living on 
Babylonian territory. Algebra (al-jabr), for example, appears 
as a full-fledged science from the pen of the renowned al- 
Khwarizmi (d. 850). The Babylonians had a term for this 
science and it is the same word, gabru. The assumed Syriac 
links here arc missing. 6 

Clearly the bulk of Syriac literature consisted of translations 
and commentaries and was lacking in originality and crcative- 
ncss. Only a few representative pieces have survived. In one 
field, however, the ascetic mystical, Syrian divines were more 
than copyists and imitators. It is in this same field that the 
parallelism to Sufi material is striking. Isaac of Nineveh, who 

1 Hitti, History oj the Arabs , p. 358. 

2 Fihnst , pp. 2b7, 208; ibn-abi-U$aybi v ah, vol. i, pp. 218-20. 

2 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, pp. 177, 298. 

4 Fihrist , p. 302 ; ibn-abi-U$aybi'ah, vol. i, pp. 220-21. 

5 Al-Bayhaqi, Tarlkh f/uhamd* al Islam, oil. Muhammad Kurd-'Ali 
(Damascus, 194b), p. 19. 

The scientific terms borrowed from Greek and Latin directly or through 
Syriac und still current in Arabic may be illustrated by Jalsafah (philosophy), 
jighrajiyah (geography), mustqa (music). Other Latin and Greek words were 
Arabicized at various times: kurah (district), iskitah (port), nuti (sailor, cf. Eng. 
nautical), sayf (Gr. ksiphos , sword). Persian loan words in Arabic may be illus¬ 
trated by bustdn (garden), daydab (sentry), sardwll (trousers), fawfojdn (pall-mall, 
sceptre). 
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flourished in the late sixth century, emphasizes in his epistles 
and discourses the contemplative life, which he considers the 
second soul and the spirit of revelation, and asserts that it cannot 
be born in the womb of reason. He therefore admonishes his 
followers to seek solitude and while therein to think there is no 
other in the created world except the person himself alone and 
God on whom he thinks. 1 Another Syrian Christian mystic, 

Simon of Taibuthch (d. ca. 68o/, taught that at least a part of 
knowledge is apprehended not by words but through the inward 
silence of the mind and that that type of knowledge is the 
highest of all for it reaches the hidden Godhead. 2 

The finest talent of Moslem Syria of this period expressed M-wicm 
itself through the medium of poetical composition. Two of its 
sons, abu-Tammam and al-Buhturi, achieved the distinction of Tammim 
becoming court poets to 'Abbasid caliphs. 

Habib ibn-Aws 3 abu-Tammam (ca. 804-777. 850) was born 
in a place called Jasim, Hawran, of a Christian father who was 
a druggist. On his embracing Islam the young man attached 
himself to the Tayyi’ tribe. Like other literati of his land he 
roamed through the world of Islam, visiting Egypt, where he 
worked as a water carrier, al-Hijaz, Armenia, Persia and al- 
Traq, before he settled in Baghdad. He joined the Caliph 
al-Mu'tasim in his new capital Samarra and accompanied him 
on his victorious expedition against ‘Ammuriyah (Amorium, 

838), which he celebrated in an ode 4 that is still committed to 
memory by Arab youth. True to type, he enjoyed the cup, the 
lute and the damsel and paid little heed to the dictates of 
religion. 5 His claim to glory rests not only on his original 
compositions but also on his compilation of al-Hamasa/i? which 
contains masterpieces of Arabic poetry from pre-Islamic days 
to his time. We owe this treasure of Arabic literature to the 

1 For more on Isaac consult Asscmani, vol. i, pp. 444 63. 

1 Margaret Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad (London, 1935), P- 101 » 
n. 2. 

3 A corruption of Tadus (Theodosius?); ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 214; al- 
Suyufi, I 1 usn al-Muhddarah, vol. i, p. 267. 

4 Diwdn abi-Tammdm , ed. Shahin # A|Iyah (Beirut, 1889), pp. 15-18; cf. 
al-$uli, Akhbar abi-Tammdm, cd. Khalil M. 'Asakir et a/. (Cairo, 1937), pp- 
109-13. 

3 Mns'udi, vol. vii, p. 151. 

6 Al-Tibrizi, Shark Diwdn al-//amdsah % 3 vols. (Bulaq, 1296); G. G. Freytag, 

Hamasac carmina , 2 vols. (Bonn, 1847-51); Friedrich Ruckcrt, Hamiisa, 2 vols. 
(Stuttgart, 1846). 
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simple fact that the author on one of his journeys was marooned, 
because of excessive snow which blocked the roads, in the home 
of a cultured gentleman in Hamadhan (Ecbatana) whose library 
possessed collections of anthologies by Arabs of the desert and 
of other lands. Abu-Tammam used his leisure hours in perusing 
the collections. 1 His last days he spent in al-Mawsil, where he 
was buried. 

His younger contemporary abu-'Ubaydah al-Walid al- 
Buhturi ( ca . 820-97) was born in Manbij (Hierapolis) and 
belonged to the Buhtur clan of the Tayyi’ tribe. 2 He was 
reportedly discovered by abu-Tammam, who heard him in 
Hims recite an original poem and recommended him to the 
people of Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, who engaged him at a salary of 
4000 dirhams. Al-Buhturi admired abu-Tammam and followed 
in his steps. In Baghdad he became the laureate of al-Muta- 
wakkil and his successors, by one of whom, al-Mu'tazz, he was 
especially favoured. So avaricious was al-Buhturi that he would 
wear dirty garments and almost starve his slave and brother to 
death. 3 Typical of his class, this poet employed his talent to 
extort remuneration from influential and wealthy personages 
under threat of changing his encomiums to lampoons. His 
Diwan 4 offers illustrations of persons whom he both eulogized 
and satirized. It also reveals his interest in wine 5 and his 
ability to describe palaces, pools and wild animals 6 — a rather 
rare feature in Arabic poetry. Besides his Diwan al-Buhturi 
compiled a book of Hatnasah , 7 which was never regarded with 
the same esteem by Arab philologists as that of his predecessor. 
Arab critics have through the ages held al-Buhturi as one of 
the trio which tops the list of ‘Abbasid poets, the other two 
being abu-Tammam and al-Mutanabbi’. 8 “ Probably most 
European critics would find Buhturi less brilliant than Mutan- 
abbi, yet far more poetical than Abu Tammam." 9 

Of a much lower calibre was 'Abd-al-Salam ibn-Raghban 
(777-849), nicknamed Dik al-Jinn (the cock of the jinn) on 

' Ibn-Khallik&n, vol. i, p. 468. 1 Yaqut, Udab&\ vol. vii, p. 226. 

1 Aghdni, vol. xviii, p. 170. 

4 Vol. i (Constantinople, 1300), pp. 75, 87, 117-19. 

1 Vol. ii, pp. 176, 189. 6 Vol. i, pp. 108, i6 f 51, in. 

7 Ed. R. Gcycr and D. S. Margoliouth (Leyden, 1909). 

1 See below, p. 567. 

* D. S. Margoliouth, art, 41 al-Bul?turi ”, Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
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account of his uglv features and green eves. A native of Iliins, 
Dik never left his homeland. He was probably descended from 
a Christian converted to Islam at the battle of Mu'tah. 1 Dik 
is of special interest because in his verses, only a few of which 
have survived, he championed the cause of the vanquished 
peoples against the Arabian pretensions and asserted the 
superiority of the Syrians, by which he meant Arabicized 
Syrians, over the Arabians. He may therefore be considered 
a harbinger of that interesting intellectual movement termed 
Shu'ubiyah, 2 which assumed political aspects in Persia and 
other lands. Dik was a moderate Shi'ite and a poor one at 
that. He squandered his patrimony in pleasure and dissipation. 

In a fit of jealousy he fatally stabbed his wife, originally a 
Christian slave of his, and was thereafter convinced of her 
innocence and visited and tortured by her phantom, as pathetic¬ 
ally described in his own verses.•' 

In the non-poetical realm one man stands out, tin- theologian Al¬ 
and jurist 'Abd-al-Rahman ibn-'Amr al-Awza'i. 4 Born in A " 
Ba'labakk in 707, he flourished in Beirut, where he died in a 
public bath in 774. His shrine {maqdm s ) is still standing in 
the sands south of the city. He had a reputation for learning, 
asceticism and moral courage 6 and was described by a biographer 
as the “ imam of Syria, than whom no one more erudite existed 
in that land " P Al-Awza'i taught that if a dhimmi fought in a 
Moslem army he was entitled to the same share of booty as a 
Moslem. 8 When al-Mansur visited Syria he heard al-Awza'i 
preach and greatly admired him. The legal system worked out 
by this jurist had a vogue in Syria for about two centuries before 
it was supplanted by the Hanafite and Shafi'ite systems, and 
in al-Andalus and al-Maghrib for about forty years before it 
was replaced by the Malikite. 9 

1 Aghdni , vol. xii, p. 142 ; ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 525. See above, p. 40Q. 

1 “ Pertaining to the |>eoplcs ”, i.e. non*Arabians, from a kornnic verse 49: 13. 

} Ibn-Kliallikan, vol. i, pp. 526*7 ; Aghdni, vol. xii, pp. 143*6. 

4 So called after either a Vainanite tribe or a suburb of Damascus; Yaqut, 
vol. i, pp. 4 °i *4 J ibnul-Athir, alA.ubdb fi Z'ahJhib a/-An sab (Cairo, 1357), pp. 

74*5 ; Tabari, vol. iii, p. 2514 ; abual-Fida*. vol. ii, p. 7. 

5 See above, p. 433, n. 4. 6 See alx>ve, p. 543. 

7 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 493. For more on him consult Mahdsin al-Masd'i , 
ed. Arislun. 

* Al-Tubari, Ikhlildf alFuqahd', ed. Joseph Schacht (Leyden. 1933), pp. \2i t 
! 4 I. 

9 §al»b, p. 23. 
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Not much is known about the Awza'i system, but probably 
it bore no traces of the Roman law which had prevailed in Syria, 
where he laboured, and which was taught on a grand scale in 
Beirut, 1 where he lived. Criminal law in Islam and civil law 
as it related to marriage, inheritance, usury and other matters 
are divinely revealed. Only in contractual transactions 
(; mu'dmalat ) arc there similarities between the two systems. 
In Arabic and Latin legal terminology certain terms signify 
the same thing: fiqh and jurisprudence, fatwa and opinion, 
ijtna and consensus, ’adah and custom, maslahah *dmmah and 
public interest; but that docs not necessarily imply dependence. 
Loan words or Arabicizcd Greek and Latin words are not found. 
Nor do we know of any Roman or Byzantine law book translated 
into Arabic. 


1 See above, pp. 325 seq. 
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THE first sign of internal decay in the 'Abbasid regime was the The 
rise of the Turkish bodyguard under the immediate successors 
of al-Ma’mun (d. 833). Like the Janissaries in Ottoman history 
this corps became too powerful for the caliph and at times held 
him in abject submission to its will. 1 Except for short intervals 
thereafter the 'Abbasid power was steadily on the decline. The 
caliphate was committing gradual suicide preliminary to its 
receiving the coup dc grace at the hands of Hulagu and his 
Mongol hordes (1258). As it was disintegrating petty dynasties, 
mostly of Arab origin, were parcelling out its domains in the 
west; while other dynasties, mostly Turkish and Persian, were 
performing the same operation in the east. 

First among those with which Syria was concerned was the 
Tulunid dynasty (868-905). This short-lived dynasty was 
founded by Ahmad ibn-Tulun (868-84), whose father was a 



Tkt A mtruan Xumtimatu Sontly 


A COIN OF IBN-TDlON 

Obverse and reverse of a gold dinar of Ahinad ibn-Tulun struck at Misr (Cairo) 

A.II. 270 = A.D. 883/4 

Turk sent from Bukhara as a present to al-Ma’mun. 2 Ahmad 
began his unusual career when his stepfather, newly appointed 
fief holder and governor over Egypt, sent him ahead of him as 
his deputy. No sooner had the ambitious young man arrived 
than he planned to take advantage of the distance that separated 


See above, j>. 542. 


2 Ibn-Khaldun, vol. iii. p. 295 ; vol. iv. p. 297. 
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him from the central government and practise independence. 1 2 
On authorization from the caliph he increased his troops, 
reportedly to a hundred thousand, and marched against a rebel 
in Syria — the land of rebels, against 'Abbasid rule. 1 his gave 
ibn-Tulun an entree into that neighbouring country. On the 
death of its governor in 877 the time was deemed ripe for full 
occupation. The Egyptian army marched through al-Ramlah 
in the south to Damascus, Hims, Hamah and Aleppo in the 
north without opposition. Only Antioch closed its gates and 
was reduced after a short siege. 1 In A.H. 266 (879/80) Ahmad 
proclaimed himself ruler of both lands. 1 he practical test of 
independence had come in 875 when the ( aliph al-Mu tamid, 
hard pressed for cash, demanded but did not receive it from his 
Egyptian viceroy. 

This was a turning-point in the history of Egypt. It then 
and there embarked upon its career as an independent state, a 
position which it maintained with one important interruption 
for centuries to come. Syria throughout this long period went 
with Egypt, as it did in Pharaonic days. 1 he old connection, 
severed about a thousand years before, was thus re-established. 
The land of the Nile profited by the change, at least to the 
extent of having its entire revenue spent within its territory, 
but the position of its Syrian adjunct was not improved. 

A typical military dictator, Ahmad ruled with an iron hand. 
He built a powerful military machine on which he depended for 
the maintenance of his throne. Its core was a bodyguard of 
24,000 Turkish and 40,000 Negro slaves from each one of whom 
he exacted an oath of allegiance. As if to justify his usurpation 
of power in the eyes of his subjects, he launched a programme 
of public works that had no parallel since Pharaonic days. He 
adorned his capital al-Fustat and its new quarter al-Qata’i' 3 4 
with magnificent buildings, one of which was a hospital and 
the other a mosque. The hospital * cost 60,000 dinars and was 
the first of its kind in Egypt. The income of special property 
in Syria was set aside for its maintenance. The mosque, which 


1 Yu'qQbi, vol. ii, pp. 615 seq. ; Tabari, vol. iii, p. 1697. 

2 Il>n-Khaldun, vol. iv, pp. 300-301 ; Kindi, cd. Guest, pp. 219 seq • 

2 “ The Wards ” ; Maqrfzi, vol. i, pp. 313 seq . 

4 Ar. him art side, i, see below, p. 64 2, n. 1. Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, al*Nuju*n a /• 
Zahirah fi Muluk A/tfr w al-QdhiraA, ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, vol. ii (Leyden, 1855), 
p. 11 ; Kindi, p. 216. 
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still bears his name, is considered one of the grandest monu¬ 
ments of Moslem Egypt. Its structure cost twice that of the 
hospital 1 and follows in certain particulars the style of the 
school of Samarra, where Ahmad had spent his youth. Its 
minaret is the oldest surviving in Egypt. This introduction of 
an 'Iraqi pattern, however, did not oust the older Syro-Hellenic 
one and did not far extend its sway. The Mosque of ibn-Tulun 
remains as the only great example of that style. 

On the Syrian shore 'Akka was fortified bv ibn-Tulun and 
a naval base was established in it. So strong was the tower 
that topped its double wall that three centuries later it thwarted 
for almost two years the combined efforts of two Crusading 
monarchs and in 1799 proved impregnable against the assaults 
of Napoleon’s field artillery. 2 The Syrian geographer al- 
Maqdisi 3 reports that his own grandfather was summoned from 
Jerusalem to perform the unusual task of constructing a harbour 
in the water, which he did by fastening strong beams side by 
side and placing rocks on them. A gate was built in the middle 
and long chains were laid which ships entering the harbour at 
night could pull and thus signal their arrival. 

Ahmad was succeeded by his extravagant and dissolute Khumir.v 
twcnty-year-old son Khumarawayh (884-95), one of thirty-three wnyh 
children of whom seventeen were boys. 4 5 Khumarawayh erected 
a palace with a “ golden hall ", whose walls were covered with 
gold and decorated with bas-reliefs of himself, his wives and 
songstresses. s The garden was rich in exotic trees planted 
around gilded water tanks, and in flowers growing in beds 
shaped to spell Arabic words. The palace had also an aviary, 
a zoological enclosure and a pool of quicksilver. The dynast 
could lie on leather cushions, moored on the surface of this pool 
by silken cords fastened to silver columns, and rock himself 
cosily to sleep. 6 

Under Khumarawayh the Tulunid domain extended from 
Barqah to the Euphrates and even beyond to the Tigris. On 
his accession in 892, al-Mu'tadid, the ablest and most energetic 


1 Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, p. 8; ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 97. 

1 See below, p. 690. 

3 Pp. 162-3 ; quoted by Yuqut, vol. iii, pp. 707-S. 

4 Ibn-Tughri-Birdi, vol. ii, p. 21 ; Suyuji, vol. ii, p. 11. 

5 Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, pp. 57-H; Muqrlzi, vol. i, pp. 316-17. 

6 Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, pp. 58-9; Maqrizi, vol. i, p. 317. 
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'Abbasid caliph of the period of decay, recognized the status 
(/1/0 and confirmed the Egyptian sovereign and his heirs in the 
possession of this vast territory for thirty years in return for an 
annual tribute of 300,000 dinars. The caliph even sought and 
secured the hand of Khumarawayh’s beautiful daughter Qatr- 
al-Nada (dewdrop). The father settled on her a dowry of a 
million dirhams — so the story goes — and presented her with 
a thousand mortars of gold and other objects “ the like of which 
had never been given before 

Khumarawayh’s extravagance left the treasury empty. His 
addiction to pederasty, according to one report, 2 so enraged his 
slaves that they fell upon him one night in his villa outside 
Damascus and slaughtered him. His body was carried to Egypt 
for burial, and as it was being lowered into its grave, seven 
Koran readers chanting on the adjacent tomb of his father 
happened to be repeating: “ Seize ye him and drag him into 
the mid-fire of hell ”. J His young son and successor Jaysh 
(895-6) was murdered six months later by his own troops, who 
were alienated for lack of funds. 4 

The turbulent reign of Jaysh’s brother Harun (896-904) was 
rendered more turbulent by the advent of the Qarmatians 
(Carmathians). This extreme Shi'ite sect, related to the 
Isma'ilitc and Fatimid, received its name from an 'Iraqi peasant 
Hamdan Qarmat. 5 Fundamentally its organization was that 
of a secret, communistic society, with initiation as a requisite 
for admission. About 890 Hamdan occupied his new head¬ 
quarters near al-Kufah. Nine years later his followers were 
masters of an independent state on the western coast of the 

1 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 310. Cf. ibn-Khaldun, vol. iv, pp. 307-8; Tabari, 
vol. iii, pp. 2145-6; ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, p. 55. 

‘ Ibn-’Asakir, vol. v, p. 178. 

5 Stir. 44 : 47. 

* Subjoined is a tree of the Julunid dynasty: 

1. Ai.imad ibn-TulOn (868-84) 


2. Kiivmarawayii (884-95) 


3. Jaysh (895-6) 4. Harun (896-904) Qatr-al-Nada 5. ShaybAn 

( 904 - 5 ) 

* Consult Bernard Lewis, The Origins of Ismd'llism (Cambridge, 1940), 
pp. 19-22. Qarmaf is probably Aramaic for " secret tenchcr ”, 
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Persian Gulf. From these two centres they spread devastation 
in all directions. Throughout the l mayyad period Moslem 
Syria followed the orthodox Sunnite line ; hut the imposition 
of the hated 'Abbasid regime opened the way for the intro¬ 
duction of 'Alid doctrines which now prepared the people for 
the reception of Qarmatian views, lust as in Byzantine Syria 
the people endeavoured to assert their nationality by espousing 
Christian doctrines considered heretical bv Bv/antium, so were 
they now ready to adopt ultra-Shi'itc, anti-'Abbasid beliefs. 

The Qarmatian move against Syria was led by ibn-Zikrawayh. 1 
After defeating the Tulunid garrison he laid siege to Damascus, 
reduced Hints, destroyed a large number of the people of 
Hamah and Ma'arrat al-Nu'man and almost annihilated tin- 
population of Ba'labakk. Salamyah, later an IsmaTlite-Assassin 
centre, surrendered. From many Syrian pulpits his name was 
cited in the Friday prayers as that of the expected Mahdi 

In 902 the caliph sent against the Qarmatians an able general 
who, after defeating them and securing the allegiance of the 
Syrian vassals, set out for the conquest of Egypt. Meantime 
Harun was assassinated and succeeded by his uncle Shayban 
(904-5). 2 In 904 the 'Abbasid general reached the Tulunid 
capital al-Qata’i', razed it to the ground, cut off twenty Tulunid 
heads and carried the remaining male members of this house 
in chains to the imperial capital. In the following year the last 
Sufyani on record unfurled the white tlag in Syria and he too 
was captured and sent to Baghdad. 2 The people who had once 
been described as acknowledging no other authority than that 
of the banu-Umayyah * had evidently at long last become 
demoralized and reconciled to alien rule. 

The general who in the name of the Tulunids defended The 
Damascus against the Qarmatians was a 'l urk from Farghanah, lkK ' hldl<ls 
Tughj by name, 5 whose son Muhammad managed to inherit 
the Tulunid legacy. After a brief interval of precarious 'Abbasid 
sway in Egypt and Syria, Muhammad established himself at 
al-Fustat in 935 as the ruler of Egypt. 6 Four years later the 
Caliph al-Radi, in response to Muhammad’s request, bestowed 

1 Tabari, vol. ii, |»p. 2221-2. 1 Kindi, pp. 247-8. 

* Tabari, vol. iii, p. 2277. 4 Nluqdisi, pp. 293-4. 

5 Ibn-Sa'id, al-Mughnb fi ffula al-Maghrib, ed. K. L. Tallqvist (Leyden, 

1899), p. 5. 

6 Miskawayh, vol. i, pp. 332, 366, n.; ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, p. 270. 
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upon him the old Iranian princely title al-Ikhshid, thereby 
raising him above his peers. In the nineteenth century an 
Ottoman sultan conferred on his Egyptian viceroy a similar 
Persian title, Khedive. Following the Tulunid precedent, al- 
Ikhshid began to cast covetous eyes on Egypt’s northern neigh¬ 
bour, most of which was held and successfully defended by an 
adventurer ibn-Ra'iq.' Upon ibn-Ra’iq’s death in 941 the 
vice-royalty of al-lkhshid over Syria and Egypt, together with 
Mecca and Medina, was recognized by the caliph and the 
Buwayhid overlords of Baghdad, hor centuries hence the 
fortunes of al-Hijaz were linked with those of Egypt. In 944 
the IkhshTd obtained from the imperial government hereditary 
rights for his family in the lands he acquired. 

Before he had time enough to warm his throne, al-lkhshid 
had his authority challenged in North Syria by the rising power 
of the Hamdanids, represented by their illustrious son Sayf-al- 
Dawlah, who installed himself in Aleppo. 1 he armed conflicts 
took place mostly during the reigns of al-Ikhshid’s two sons. 
Unujur, 2 who was born in Damascus, where his father had died, 
succeeded Sayf in 946 under the tutelage of a Negro eunuch 
named abu-al-Misk Kafur (musky camphor). 1 Sayf-al-Daw- 
lah’s attempts to overrun all Syria were frustrated by this able 
regent, who defeated the Hamdanid troops in two engagements 
and compelled Sayf to recognize Egypt’s overlordship. Kafur 
continued to hold the reins of government during the reign of 
Unujur’s brother abu-al-Hasan 'Ali (960-66). 4 'Ali was buried 

1 For the battles with him consult the contemporary historiun Kindi, pp. 288* 
291 ; Miskawayh, vol. i, p. 414; ihn-Sa'id, pp. 37 seq. ; ibn-al-Athlr, vol. viii, 
p. 272. 

1 Unjur, Anjur; cf. ihn-Sa'id, p. 45 ; ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, p. 315 I Kindi, 
p.294; ibn-KhnldQn, vol. iv, p. 314; ibn-al-Alhir, vol. viii, p. 343; Miskawayh, 
vol. ii, p. 104. Sec also F. Wiistcnfcld, Dir Slallhalltr von .-Igyptrn tur Znl der 
Chaliftn , pt. iv (Gottingen, 1876), p. 37. 

’ Ihn-Klmllikan, vol. ii, p. 1S6. 
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in Jerusalem, where his brother and father were interred. For 
two years after that the Negro ruled as a sovereign over a state 
which included besides Egypt and Syria a part of Cilicia with 
its chief city Tarsus.' Originally a harelipped Abyssinian slave 
whom al-Ikhshkl had bought from an oil dealer for eighteen 
dinars, Kafur was the first illustration in Islamic history of 
sovereigns who rose to high eminence from the lowliest origins. 
His enfranchisement, according to a story, was due to the fact 
that he kept his eyes fastened on his master while the eyes of 
all other slaves and servants had turned toward an elephant 
and a giraffe which the master had just received as a present. 
I his slave could not miss for an instant the opportunity of 
serving his master if need be, and his extraordinary vigilance 
was amply rewarded. 2 

Kafur’s name, like that of his adversary Sayf, has been 
immortalized by the greatest poet of the age, al-Mutanabbi’. 
in verses which almost every school child in the Arab world 
today commits to memory. The verses were first composed in 
praise of the Egyptian potentate and later — after his failure 
to reward the poet with the high office to which he aspired 
in ridicule of him. 3 

Kafur was succeeded by Ahmad abu-al-Fawaris (968-9), an 
eleven-year-old lad unable to cope with the problems of the day. 
The Hamdanids were threatening from the north, the resurgent 
Qarmatians from the cast and, more dangerously, the Fatimids * 
from the west. The Fatimid caliphate, which arose in Tunis in 
909, had for years carried on secret correspondence with 'Alids 
and other sympathizers in Egypt. It was now time to act. In 
969 its dashing general Jawhar had no difficulty in routing the 
Ikhshidid army and entering al-Fustat (July 6). The name of 
the Caliph al-Mu'izz was forthwith introduced into the public 
prayers and struck on the new coins. The Ikhshidid vassal in 
Damascus, a cousin of abu-al-Fawaris, made a faint attempt to 
save Syria. Jawhar sent against him a general who defeated 
his troops at al-Ramlah and took him prisoner. Thereupon 
were Palestine and Central Syria incorporated into the emerging 
Fatimid empire. 5 

1 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. ii, pp. 185-9; ibn-Khaldun, vol. iv, pp. 314-15 ; ilm- 
Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, p. 373. 

2 Ibn-Sa'id, pp. 46-7. 

4 Sec below, pp. 577 seq. 
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3 Sec below, pp. 507-X. 
* Kindi, pp. 297-8. 
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The Ikhshidid dynasty (935-69), like its predecessor the 
Tulunid (868-905), had an ephemeral existence. They followed 
the same pattern of behaviour, the pattern that typifies the 
case of many other states which, in this period of disintegration, 
broke off from the imperial government. Both made lavish use 
of state moneys to curry favour with their subjects and thereby 
ruined the treasuries. Neither of them had any national basis 
in the land over which it tried to rule ; neither could rely upon 
a strong coherent body of supporters of its own race among its 
subjects. Being intruders the rulers had to recruit their body¬ 
guards, which were also their armies, from alien sources. Such 
a rule could be maintained only so long as the arm which 
wielded the sword remained strong. 

The banu-Hamdan, successors of the Ikhshidids in northern 
Syria, took their name from Hamdan ibn-Hamdun of the 
Taghlib tribe, which was once Christian and produced the 
famous Umayyad poet al-Akhtal. 1 Hamdan made his military 
and political debut in the late ninth century when he took 
possession of the fortress of Mardin. 2 His successors, after 
several conflicts and reconciliations with the caliphs, extended 
their sway into al-Mawsil, a large part of Mesopotamia and 
northern Syria. The most distinguished among them was abu- 
al-'Ali Hasan, who in 944 wrested from the Ikhshidid vassal 
Aleppo, Antioch and Hims 3 and subsequently received from 
the caliph the honorific title of Sayf-al-Dawlah (the sword of 
the state, i.e. the ‘Abbasid, 944-67). By the bestowal of such 
high-sounding titles the caliphs meant to leave the impression 
that the recipient — in reality independent — was under their 
control. Sayf and his successors were tolerant Shi'ites and 
preserved the caliph's name in the Friday prayer. Sayf chose 
Aleppo 4 for capital perhaps because of its ancient citadel and 
its proximity to the frontier fortresses which he intended to 
defend against the new wave of Byzantine inroads. For the first 
time since Amorite days 5 the northern metropolis became the 
seat of an important government. In it the new ruler erected a 
magnificent palace with three baths and running water. A stream 


' S, ce “ b ° ve . PP- 439 . 494 - 1 Tabari, vol. iii, p. 2141. 

3 Ibn-Sa id, p. 41. 

4 I.Ialab, called al-Shahba’ (grey) possibly because of its whitish stones. 

5 Sec above, p. 68 
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surrounded the palace and a garden and racecourse adjoined it.' 

J domain covered North Syria, a section of Cilicia and 
a large part of northern Mesopotamia. He even established a 
foothold in Armenia with the aid of Kurdish supporters ; J his 
mother was a Kurd. By marrying a daughter of al-Ikhshid he 
hoped to be left in peaceful possession of his territory. Damascus 
he failed to reduce. 3 A frontier province, his principality con¬ 
sumed much of its time and energy struggling with the 
Byzantines. Sayf was the first after a long interval to take up 
the cudgels seriously against the Christian enemies of Islam. 
This Hamdanid-Byzantine conflict may be considered a 
significant chapter in the prehistory of the Crusades. As a 
warrior the Hamdanid prince had a worthy peer in the Byzantine 
emperor Nicephorus, 4 with whom the historians record about ten 
engagements. Success was not always on Sayf’s side. In 962 
he even temporarily lost his own capital after a brief siege in 
which his palace, symbol of his glory, was destroyed.* The 
repercussion was felt in Baghdad, where a demonstration staged 
by the people, who demanded that the caliph in person lead an 
expeditionary force, resulted in nothing more than tears from 
the caliph’s eyes. 6 The death of Sayf in 967 7 and the ensuing 
internal discord enabled Nicephorus and his successors to push 
their advance, occupy a large part of North Syria and impose 
an ephemeral Byzantine suzerainty over the Hamdanid realm. 
In 968 Nicephorus again captured Aleppo and added Antioch, 
Hims and the towns between. His successor John Zimisces 8 
reduced six years later not only the coastal towns of Beirut, 
Jubayl, 'Arqah, Tartus, Jabalah and al-Ladhiqlyah but such 
inland places as Sihyawn and Ba'labakk. Antioch remained in 
Byzantine hands for over a century (968-1084). 

Aleppo was not recaptured by the Hamdanids until 975. Its 
citadel held out for two more years. Sayf’s son Sa'd-al-Dawlah 
had his hands full fighting a cousin claimant in Hims before he 

1 Ibn-al-Shihnah, al-Durr al-Muntakhab ft Tarikh l/alab (Beirut, loot)) 
pp. 6o-6i, 133. 

a Miskawayh, vol. ii, p. 161. j ILn-Sa^id, p. 42. 

4 Nicephorus II Phocas (963-9), Niqfur of Arabic chronicles. . 

5 Ibn-al-Athir, vol. viii, pp. 401-2 ; Miskawayh, vol. ii, pp. 192-4. 

6 Miskawayh, vol. ii. p. 201, n. 

7 For a collection of Arabic texts relative to Sayf consult Marius Canard, Say/ 
a/ Daula (Algiers, 1934). 

8 Ar. ibnal-Shumushqiq ; ibn-al-Qalanisi, pp. 12-14. 
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felt secure in his succession. Meantime a disloyal vassal in 
Aleppo had signed a treaty with the Byzantines agreeing to the 
payment of tribute, which Sa'd refused to acknowledge. In 
985 Sa'd besieged Qal'at Sam'an, 1 then in Byzantine hands, 
sacked it and killed its monks or sold them into slavery. In 
the reign of Sa'd's successor Sa'id-al-Dawlah (991-1001) 2 a 
new foe was looming on the southern horizon, the Fatimids. 
Hard pressed, the Hamdanid prince appealed to the Emperor 
Basil for aid. The Byzantine ruler rushed with 17,000 men to 
Aleppo and the enemy dispersed for the time being. But Sa'id 
had afterwards to acknowledge Fatimid suzerainty. Being 
young he had a regent over him whose daughter he married. 
The regent now coveted the throne for himself and poisoned 
both his son-in-law and daughter. For two years after that he 
held the regency in the name of the Fatimid caliphs over Sa'Td’s 
two sons 'Ali and Sharif (too 1-3). In 1003 he sent the two 
young princes to Cairo with the Hamdanid harem and appointed 
his own son co-regent. This was the last episode in the life of 
the Hamdanid dynasty, which was the second and last Arab 
dynasty to rise on Syrian soil. 

The life-cycle of the Hamdanid dynasty did not suffer in 
essence from that of its two predecessors, the Ikhshidid and the 
Tulunid. A dominant leader carves a principality for himself, 
is followed by incompetent successors; the state moneys are 
squandered ; discord within and foes without bring the story 
to an end. In this case the munificence of Sayf in his patronage 
of science and art was the first great drain on the treasury. 

Sayf surrounded himself in his gorgeous palace with a circle 
of literary and artistic talent that could hardly be matched except 
by that of the Baghdad caliphs in their heyday. It comprised 
the renowned philosopher and musician al-Farabi, the distin¬ 
guished historian of Arabic literature al-I§bahani, the eloquent 

1 See ntx>ve, pp. 364 5. 

1 l. Sayf-al-Dawlah nbu-al-Hasan 'Ali (944-67) 

2. Sa’d-al-Dawlnh nhu-al-Mn'ali Sharif (967-91) 

3. Sa'id-al-Dawlah nbu-al-Fa(Jn'il Sa'id (991-IOOI) 


4a. Ahu-al-Hasan 'Ali (1001-3) 4 *»- Abu-al-Mn'iili Sharif (1001-3) 
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preacher ibn-N'ubatah d. 984 the philologist ibn-Khalawayh, 
the grammarian ibn-Jinni d 1002 , z the warrior-poet abu-Firas 
and, above all, the illustrious bard al-Mutanabbi'. 

Sayf-al-Dawlah — may God favour him. gratify his wishes and 
make Paradise his abode! — was the luminous spot of his age and 
the pillar of Islam. By him the frontiers were guarded and the state 
affairs well managed. ... It is said that after the caliphs no monarch 
gathered around him so many shaykhs of poetry and stars of learning. 
After all, a monarch is like a market, people bring to him what is in 
demand by him. Sayf himself was a literateur, a poet and a lover of 
poetry. 3 

Abu-al-Tayyib Ahmad ibn-al-Husayn received his surname 
al-Mutanabbi' (prophecy claimant, 915-65 4 ) because in his 
youth he claimed the gift of prophecy, attempted an imitation 
of the Koran and was followed by a number of admirers, 
especially in al-Ladhiqiyah and the Syrian Desert. The Ikh- 
shldid governor of Hims cast him into prison, where he remained 
for almost two years and from which he went out cured from 
his prophetic illusion but not from his vanity, self-assertiveness 
and self-admiration, which accompanied him throughout his 
life. Here is his own estimate of his work : 

My deep poetic art the blind have eyes to see. 

My verses ring in ears as deaf as deaf can lie. 

They wander far abroad while I am unaware. 

Hut men collect them watchfully with toil and care. 

• • • • 

The desert knows me well, the night, the* mounted men, 

The battle and the sword, the paper and the pen ! 5 

The man who sang his own praise in such glowing terms had 
a humble origin. He was born in al-Kufah of a father who 
worked as water carrier. When still a lad he moved with the 


1 Ilis Khufab (sermons) have ap(>carcd in several Cairo anti Ilcirut editions. 

1 Son of a Turkish slave, noted for his commentary on al-Mutanahhi'. 

} AI*Tha‘alil»i (d. 1037), Yatimat al-Dahr Ji Shu ara Ah / af-'Afr (Damascus, 
13 ° 3 )» vol. if PP- # 9 - 

4 The thousandth anniversary of his death was celebrated in Syria in 1935 
(A.II. 1354); see Al Mutanabbi : Rccucil public a 1 'occasion de son milUnairc 
(Beirut, 1936); cf. R. Blachere, Un Poltc arabe: Abou-f-J'ayyib <*l-Motanabbl 
(Paris, 1935), pp. 66 set/. 

5 Al-VV&hidi, Sharh Dlwdn ah Mutanabbi, cd. Kr. Dietcrici (Berlin, 1N61), 
pp. 483-4; Nicholson, p. 307. 
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family to Syria. After roaming about in quest of a patron he 
settled in Aleppo as the laureate of Sayf-al-Dawlah ; the two 
names have ever since remained inseparably linked. The proud 
poet insisted on reciting his compositions in the princely presence 
while sitting and without bowing down to kiss the ground. 

Throughout his audiences with Kaffir he would keep his shoes on 
and his sword in his belt. 1 On the way back and forth he would 
ride with two of his slaves fully armed. The reason given for 
deserting the Syrian court in favour of the Egyptian is that the 
poet had an argument with Sayf’s teacher ibn-Khalawayh, who 
struck him with a key on the face. Disappointed in his Egyptian 
patron al-Mutanabbi' stole away to Baghdad and Persia. On 
his way back he was killed with his son by a marauding band 
of Bedouins who made away with the autograph copy of his 
Dhvan .* 

Outstanding among the odes in his Dtwau are those depict¬ 
ing the glories of Sayf’s campaigns against the Byzantines. It 
is a question whether or not those panegyrics did not contribute 
more than the exploits themselves to making Sayf the myth he 
is in Arabic annals. In them the poet appears as the con¬ 
summate phrasemakcr in the Arabic language. Nuggets of 
wise sayings add to the value of the composition ; the poet 
personally lived a moral life in contrast to members of his class 
in his day. In places the style appears bombastic and ornate, 
the rhetoric florid and the metaphor overdone — but not to the 
Easterner. Such is the hold that this poet has had upon the 
imagination of Arabic speakers that he is still generally con¬ 
sidered the greatest in Islam. In him and his two predecessors, 
abu -1 ammam and al-Buhturi, Arabic poetry reached its full 
maturity, if not its zenith. With few exceptions the decline 
after this was steady. 

Al-Mutanabbi’ had a close competitor in abu-Firas al- 
Harith ibn-abi-al-'Ala’ al-Hamdani (932-68), a cousin of Sayf- 
al-Dawlah and his comrade at arms. For one verse his patron 
is said to have bestowed on abu-Firas a fief near Manbij, the 
annual income of which amounted to a thousand dinars. In 
962 the gallant poet was taken as a prisoner to Constantinople 

1 (bn-Khullikiin, vol. i, p. 64. 

1 Besides Dicterici’s edition there is one by Nnsif ul-Ynziji, al'Urf at-T<*vyib 
fi Sharh Diudn abi-al-'/'ayyib (Beirut, 1882). 
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and was ransomed after four years. 1 Some of his most touching 
poems were composed in captivity. 2 An ode of his extolling 
the 'Alids and berating the 'Abbasids is still a favourite in 

Shi'ite circles. 3 It was he who, after the death of Savf, claimed 

* 

independent control over Hints and fell fighting against troops 
sent by Sayf’s son. 4 

Lesser lights in the poetical firmament of this age included 
the versatile Kushajim and the euphuistir al-Wa’wa’. Of Hindu 
origin, 5 Kushajim (d. ca. 971) owes his curious name to a com¬ 
bination of the first letters of the Arabic words for writer, poet, 
literateur, polemicist and astrologer—all of which he supposedly 
was. A native of al-Ramlah, he embarked on his career as a 
cook for Sayf-al-Dawlah. Some of the poetry he composed 
describes different dishes and drinks. 6 To his many accom- 
plishments he added that of medicine and wrote a book on 
zoology. Al-Wa’wa’ (d. 999), a Damascene of Ghassanid 
origin, is remembered by an ode in which he describes a damsel 
crying and biting her lip in the following terms : “ She caused 
pearls to rain from narcissus, watered with them the roses and 
bit the jujubes with her hailstones ”. 7 

The court of Sayf-al-Dawlah was graced by other than poets. Other than 
A historian of literature and music, al-Isbahani, and a philoso- 1>om 
pher-musician, al-Farabi, are worthy of note. Abu-al-Faraj al- 
Isbahani (Isfahani, 897-967), a lineal descendant of the last 
Umayyad caliph but of Shi'ite leanings, was born in Isbahan. 

From his royal relatives in Spain he received gifts in recognition 
of books dedicated to them. Sayf bestowed on him a thousand 
gold pieces for an autograph copy of his monumental Kitdb 
al-Aghani 8 (book of songs), which is much more than what 
it professes to be. It is related that a contemporary learned 

1 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, pp. 225*6. 

2 Consult his Diwdn % ed. Nakhlah Qalfaf (Beirut, 1900); tr. in part, Rudolph 
Dvorak as Abu Firas: etn arabischer Dichter und Held (Leyden. 1895). See 
also Tha'alibi, vol. i, pp. 22*62. 

J For text consult his Diwan, ed. Sfimi al-Duhh.m (Beirut, 1944), vol. iii. PP- 
348-56; Canard, pp. 325-33. 

4 See above, pp. 565-6. * Ma.s'tidi, vol. viii, p. 318. 

6 Mas'udi, vol. viii, pp. 394 * 5 > 399 4 00 - Sec also his Dltudn (Beirut, 1313), 

PP- 44 ' 5 » 50, 5 L 84 , 85. 179 80. 

7 Al-Wa’wa’, Diwan , cd. J. Krachkovsky (Leyden, 1914), pp. 47, 137 ; Kutubi, 
vol. ii, p. 182. 

8 20 vols. (Bulaq, 1285); R. F. Brunnow edited vol. xxi (Leyden, 1888) and 
I. Guidi issued the index (Leyden, 1900). 
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vizir who ordinarily carried along with him on his travels thirty 
camel loads of reading matter happened on a copy of al-Aghani 
and was ever thereafter content with it alone as a companion. 1 

Muhammad abu-Nasr al-Farabi (Alpharabius) was a Turk 
from Farab, Turkestan. 2 He lived in Syria as a Sufi, satisfied 
with an honorarium of four dirhams per day from Sayf. In 
950, aged eighty, he died at Damascus, to which he had accom¬ 
panied his patron. Al-Farabi was one of the earliest Moslem 
thinkers to attempt a harmonization of Greek philosophy and 
Islam. His system was a syncretism of Aristotelianism, 
Platonism and Sufism. His people conferred on him the 
unique title of “ the second teacher ” after Aristotle, who was 
the first. He became the intellectual ancestor of ibn-Sina and 
all other subsequent Moslem philosophers. His major works 
are Rtsd/nt Fusiis al-Hikam (epistles containing bezels of 
wisdom),•’ Risdhih fi Ard' A hi al-Madbiah al-Fddilah 4 
(treatise on the opinions of the inhabitants of the superior city) 
and al-Siydsah (Siyasdt) al-Madamyah (political economy).* 
In the last two the author presents his conception of an ideal 
city, which he conceives as a hierarchical organism analogous 
to the human body. His city is clearly modelled after Plato’s 
Republic. 

More than a philosopher, al-Farabi was a fair physician and 
mathematician, an occult scientist and an excellent musician. 
His three works on music, headed by Kitab al-Musiqi al-Kabir 
(the great book of music), 6 mark him as one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of all Arabic music theorists. Indeed he was 
a practitioner, too. He was able — so goes the story — to play 
a lute of his own manufacture in the Hamdanid salon and make 
his listeners laugh, cry or go to sleep — as he wished. 7 

While the Hamdanids ruled in North and the Fatimids in 

• 

1 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. ii, p. II. 

J Ibn-abi-U$aybi*ah, vol. ii, p. 134; Qif|i, p. 277 ; ibn-Hawqal, p. 390. 

1 Published by Friedrich Dietcrici in his Die Phitosophie der Araber im IX. 
und X. Jahrhundert n. Chr. f vol. xiv (Leyden, iSqo), pp. 66-83. 

4 Published at Cairo, 1323, nnd also by Dictcrici, Philosophie der Araber , 
vol. xvi (Leyden, 1895), who also translated it as Der Muster steal von Al/drdbi 
(Leyden, 1900). 

5 (Haydarabad. 134b.) 

6 Extracts by J. P. N. Land appeared in Aites du sixiime congrls international 
des orientalistes , pt. 2, sec. 1 (Leyden, 1885), pp. 100168. Fr. tr. by Rodolphc 
d’Erlangcr, La Musique arabe # vols. i, ii, al-Furabi (Paris, 1930-35), 

’ Ibn-Khallikan, vol. ii, p. 50!. 
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South Svria there flourished in Palestine one of the most 

J 

original and meritorious geographers, al-Maqdisi Muqaddasi. 
946-rtf. 1000,1. Born in Jerusalem Hoyt al-Moqiits under the 
Ikhshldids, he started at the age of twenty travels that took 
him through all Moslem lands excluding Spain, India and 
Sijistan. In 985 he embodied the information he thus gathered 
in a book entitled Ahsan ol-Toqdstm fi Mo'nfat ol-Atja/hu the 
best of classification for the knowledge of climates 1 In its 
composition, as he says in the introduction, he was guided 
primarily by personal observation and experience rather than 
by books. His predilection seems to have been in favour of the 
Shi'ah and the Fatimids. At his time the Shl'ah did represent 
the intellectual and progressive wing of Islam. 

Thanks to the works of al-Maqdisi and other geographers 
who began to flourish in this age, our knowledge of the economic 
and social conditions of tenth century Syria reaches a height 
unattained before. No Latin, Greek or Semitic geographer ever 
left us material comparable to this Arabic material in quality 
and quantity. Al-Maqdisi surveys trade, agriculture, industry 
and general education. He refers, among many other things, 
to iron ores in the “ mountains of Beirut ”, 2 the abundant trees 
and hermits in Lebanon, 1 the sugar and glassware products of 
Tyre, the cheese and cotton goods of Jerusalem and the cereals 
and honey of 'Amman. 4 He characterizes Syria as a " blessed 
region, the home of cheap prices, fruits and righteous people ”. s 
Al-Maqdisi's Persian contemporary ibn-al-Faqih *■ emphasizes 
the ascetics and woods in Lebanon and makes special mention 
of its apples. Another Persian, ibn-Khurdadhbih (d. to. 912), 
enumerates the districts of Syria, indicating the roads and the 
distances between cities. 7 'Arqah, Tripoli, Beirut and other 
coastal and inland towns were still strongly fortified. On the 
whole the general impression one receives from a perusal of 
these and other contemporaneous sources is favourable so far 
as the standard of living is concerned. People generally lived 
a happy, useful life—judged by the authors’ standards. 
Christians and Jews do not seem to have been worse off under 

1 Ed. NI. J. dc Gocjc (Leyden, 1877). 

2 P. 184; al-Idrlsi," A’uzhat at-Mushtdq, Dhxkr al-Sham. cd. J. Gildemeister 
(Bonn, 1885), p. 16. See above, pp. 35, 277 ; below, p. 650. 

> P. 188. * P. 180. » P. 179. 

7 Pp- 74 « 9 ■. 95 " 1 - 


6 Pp. 112, 117. 
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the petty dynasts of Egypt and Syria than under the 'Abbasids. 
Most of the scribes in Syria, if not all of them, and most of the 
physicians were still Christians. 1 In 992 Syria was visited by 
an earthquake which, however, did not do as much damage as 
that of 859/60, in which al-Ladhiqiyah and Jabalah were almost 
wiped out of existence and Antioch lost fifteen hundred build¬ 
ings. 2 In the preceding century Syria had suffered from at least 
two earthquakes, in 738 and 746. 

Dark ages Black clouds, however, were thickening in the horizon ; 

l>CK ’ in times of trouble lay ahead. After the mid-tenth century 
Fatimid armies of Berbers and Egyptians resumed their 
incursions from the south; fanatic Qarmatian hordes of 
'Iraqis and Persians were again overrunning the land from 
the north-east. Saljuq and other unruly Turkish tribes were, 
soon to follow, pouring in from the north. Clearly the dark 
ages in the history of Syria had begun. A state bordering on 
anarchy prevailed. Pillage, fire and slaughter marched in the 
wake of the invaders. Leading cities — Aleppo, Damascus, 
Jerusalem — were tossed like a ball from one alien hand to 
another. Toward the end of the eleventh century Frankish 
and other Crusading bands were winding their way from the 
north-west into the torn, tortured land. Before the Crusades 
were over, waves of Mongol tribes were rolling over Syria 
from north to south. The slave dynasty of nondescript Mamluks 
was superseded in its rule, or rather misrule, by the Ottoman 
Turks. The blackout continued throughout until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

1 Maqdisi, p. 183, II. 4, 7-8. 


2 Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 1439*4°- 
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The major powers that arose with the dismemberment of the 
'Abbasid state were not those treated in the preceding chapters 
but the ones to be treated now, the Saljuqs and the Fatimids. 

These two powers parcelled out Syria between them; the 
Saljuqs held its northern part and the Fatimids the southern. 

The former were Turks, the latter allegedly Arabs. 

The eponymous founder of the Saljuq house was a Turkoman Tugi.ni »< 
chief of the Ghuzz tribe in Turkestan who, with his rough 
nomadic clan, moved to the region of Bukhara, 1 where they 
evidently embraced Islam. His grandson Tughril pushed his 
conquests westward through Persia and in 1035 stood at the 
head of his band at the very gate of Baghdad. There was but 
one course for the powerless Caliph al-Qa’im to follow, to 
exchange one master for another — the Shi'ite Persian Buway- 
hids for the Sunnite Turkish Saljuqs. 2 The new Saljuq ruler 
assumed the title of sultan (he with authority). He is the first 
Moslem ruler whose coins bear this title. With his successors 
the designation became regular. In the wake of Tughril’s 
victory hordes of Turks, Saljuq and others, were funnelled into 
Western Asia and spread all over that region. Gradually they 
were Islamized and Arabicized. 

Under Tughril’s nephew and successor Alp Arslan (hero- 
lion, 1063-72) and the latter’s son Malikshah (1072-9), the 
Saljuq domain attained its greatest dimensions, from the borders 
of Afghanistan to the frontiers of the Byzantine empire in 
western Asia Minor. In 1070 Alp advanced against the 
Mirdasids in North Syria and occupied Aleppo, leaving the 
Mirdasid governor as his vassal. 3 Alp’s general Atsiz, a Turko¬ 
man from Khwarizm, pushed into Palestine and captured al- 

1 Ibn-al-Athfr, vol. ix, pp. 321-2. 

1 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, pp. 107-8; ibn-Tnghri-Birdi, t-d. Popper, vol. ii, pt. 2, 
p. 225 

J Ibn-al-Athir, vol. x, pp. 43-4 ; see below, pp. 580 81. 
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Ramlah, Jerusalem and other towns as far south as 'Asqalan, 
whose Fatimid garrison held out. 1 In 1076 he occupied 
Damascus and exasperated its people with his exactions. Alp’s 
son Tutush recaptured Damascus two years later and killed 
Atsiz. 2 In 1071 Alp won a decisive victory over the Byzantines 
at Manzikert, north of Lake Van, and took the emperor himself 
prisoner. All Asia Minor then lay open to the Turks. Hordes 

of them rushed into Anatolia and northern Svria. Turkish 

* 

generals penetrated as far as the Hellespont. With one stroke 
the traditional frontier separating Islam from Christendom was 
pushed four hundred miles west. For the first time Turks 
gained a foothold in that land — a foothold that was never 
lost. 

1 he fragmentation of the vast sultanate soon followed. 
Different Saljuq amirs received different subdivisions. That 
of Asia Minor (Rum) was held by a cousin of Alp, Sulayman, 
who in 1077 established himself in Nicaca (Niqiyah, Iznlq), 
not far from Constantinople. In 1084 the capital shifted south¬ 
east to Iconium (Quniyah, Koniah). In the same year Antioch 
was recovered for Islam from the Byzantines by the Saljuqs. 3 
No hold on Asia Minor could be secure as long as Byzantines 
remained entrenched in the rear. It was a son of Sulayman, 
Qilij Arslan, whom the first bands of Crusaders encountered 
(1096) as they crossed Asia Minor en route to Syria. 4 One of 
the various Turkish states which followed the Saljuqs of Rum 
about 1300 was that of the Ottomans, traditionally another 
branch of the Ghuzz. 5 

1 he Saljuq dynasty of Syria was founded by Alp’s son 
lutush, who in 1094 gained possession of Aleppo. 6 The city 
was still the leading one of North Syria and a worthy scat of a 
principality. 1 utush fell in battle the following year and his 
son Ridwan (1095-1113) became after him lord of Aleppo while 
another son, Duqaq, established himself over Damascus. 7 The 
two amirs were soon involved in a family war 8 and a couple of 
years later Duqaq was forced to recognize the overlordship of 


1 1 l»n- Asnkir, vol. ii, p. 331 ; ibn-Khaldfln, vol. v, pp. 145-6. 

1 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 168. 1 See above, p. 565. « Sec Wow, p. 591. 

! ? cc P- 661 6 Ibn-nl-Athir, vol. x, pp. 157-8. 

7 Ibn-Khnlliknn, vol. i, p. 168. 1 3 

* Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 130 32; ibn-al-Athir, vol. x, p. 168; ibn-KhaldQn, 
vol. v, p. 148. ‘ ’ 
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his brother. In 1096 a brother-in-law of Tutush who held 

Jerusalem as fief surrendered it to the Fatimids. It was Fatimid 

rule which the Crusaders found on their arrival in the Holy 

• 

Land. Ridwan was a partisan of the Isma'Ili Assassins and 
the Aleppines were then evidently mostly Shi'ites and Isma'I- 
lites. 1 But the Sunnites hated him. For a month he ordered 
the name of the Fatimid caliph, also of the Isma'Ili denomina¬ 
tion, recited in the Friday prayer, but then reverted to the 
'Abbasid name. Ridwan was one of those with whom the 
Crusaders were repeatedly involved in battle in North Syria. 
He maintained his hold on Aleppo against the Frankish attacks 
but his attempt at relieving Antioch, besieged in 1098, 
failed. 2 

Ridwan was succeeded in 1113 bv his sixteen-vear-old son 
Alp Arslan, a feeble-minded debauchee, who was assassinated 
by his regent in Aleppo shortly after his installation. 2 A brother, 
Sultan Shah, ruled under a regent for three years. In 1117a 
'Turkoman officer in the Saljuq army, Il-Ghazi ibn-Urtuq got 
possession of Aleppo. 4 The scat of the branch of the Urtuqid 
dynasty which he established lay at Mardin. He was a redoubt¬ 
able warrior against the Crusaders. 

In 1128 Aleppo was annexed by another warring Turk, 
Tmad-al-Din (pillar of the faith) Zangi, s of al-Mawsil, whose 
father was once a slave in the service of Malikshah and later a 

1 lbn-uLAthir, vol. x, p. 349; ibn-al-Qalanisi, p. 14’; ibn-Khalriun, vol. v, 
PP ' 53-4 

2 See lx*lo\v, p. 592. 

3 lbn-al-Qalanisi, pp. 1X9, 19S; Kainftl-al-Din, " Muntakhabat min Ta'rikh 
Habib", in Ktcuei! drs historitns drs croisades : historiens orirntaux , vol. iii 
(Paris, 1XS4), pp. 602-3, 605*6. 

A genealogical table of the Saljuqs of Syria (1094-1 117): 

1. Tutush ibn-Alp Arslan (1094-5) 


2. Riclwan (at AlepjHi, 1095-11131 2. Duqaq (at Damascus, 1095-1104) 

l l 

3. Alp Arslan (1113 14) 4. Sulpm Shah (1114 -17) 

4 lbn-al-Qalanisi, p. 199. 

* Founder of the Atabeg dynasty of al-Mawsil and Syria. The atdbrgs (Tur. 
ata t “ father " +beg t “ prince ", cf. Ataturk) were originally guardians or tutors 
of the young Saljuq princes and finally replaced them in supreme power. Abu* 
Sliamah, al-ftawdatayn fi Akftbdr at-DawliUayn , vol. i (Cairo, 12.H7). p. 24. 
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lieutenant in Tutush’s army. 1 In the following years Hamah, 
Hims, Ba'labakk and Damascus were added to the Zangid 
realm. Zangi was the anti-Crusading hero who in 1144 wrested 
I-dessa from Prankish hands 2 and inaugurated the series of 
victories which were continued by his son Nur-al-Din and his 
son’s successor Salah-al-Din (Saladin). 3 He was the builder of 
medieval al-Mawsil. Another Turkish Atabeg was Tughtagln, 4 
a freedman of I utush, who had entrusted him with the education 
of his son Duqaq. Following the norm of other regents, Tugh- 
tagin usurped the sovereign power and was recognized as the 
ruler of Damascus shortly after the death in 1104 of his protege, 
whose mother he had married. 5 In 1116 the Great Saljuq sultan 
in Baghdad appointed Tughtagln governor of Syria with the 
right to regulate taxes and levy armies. Tughtagln allied him¬ 
self with Il-Ghazi and they jointly warred against the Franks. 6 
Both were heavy drinkers; Il-Ghazi would at times remain 
under the influence of alcohol for " twenty days ” at a stretch. 
Once Il-Ghazi sent him a Frankish prisoner, lord of Sihyawn, 
with the hope that he would scare the prisoner and exact a 
higher ransom. But I ughtagin, who was then drinking heavily 
in his tent, simply drew his sword and decapitated the un¬ 
fortunate lord, explaining later that he had no better way of 
scaring him. 7 In 1112 Tyre, then under the Fatimids, appealed 
to 1 ughtagin for aid against the Crusaders. The relief he 
brought was temporary. The seaport was entered in 1124 by 
the Crusaders. 8 

I he line started by Tughtagln bore the name of his son and 

1 Kamal ul-Din in Recueit , vol. iii, pp. 703 seq. ; ibn-al-Athir, " Ta’rikh al- 

”, in Recueil , vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 10 seq. 

1 Kamul-nl-Din in Recunl % vol. iii, pp. 685-6; ibn-al-Athir in Recueil, vol. ii, 
pt. 2, pp. 118-19; ibn-Khnllikan, vol. i, p. 344; Dhahabi, vol. ii, pp. 38, 40; abu- 
Shiimnh, vol. i, pp. 33-4, 36 7. 

1 See below, pp. 600 seq . 

4 Turkish for warrior falcon ”, the Daldcquin of Western historians. His 
Arabic honorific title was ?ahir-al-Din. “the supporter of religion”. Most of 
these Turkish generals assumed pompous Arabic titles: Il-Ghari (champion of 
his people) took •* Najm-al-Din M (the star of religion), Tutush took 41 Tfii-ab 

Dawlah (the crown of the state) and Ridwan, “ Fakhr-al-Mulilk M (the pride 
of kings). x r 

’ n >n-nl Qalanisi, p. 190; ihn-Khallikun, vol. i, p. 169; ibn-KhnldQn, vol. v, 
p. 155 ; ibn-Taghn-Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 388. 

6 Kamal-al-Din in Rtcutil, vol. iii, pp. 620 seq. 

Usnnrnh, pp. 119-20; tr., pp. 149-50. 

8 Ibn-Taghri Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 336-7. 
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successor Buri. 1 It was superseded in 1154 by the Zangid 
atabegs, whose achievements will be recorded later. 2 

The rise of the Fatimid caliphate, like that of the 'Abbasid, 3 The 
was closely related to Syria. An insignificant out-of-the-way 
town, Salamyah, 4 south-east of Hamah, became in the late 
ninth century the residence and seat of activity of the head of 
the IsmaTli Assassins. His name was Muhammad al-Hablb 
(the beloved) and he was supposed by his followers to be the 
great-grandson of the Imam Isma'il ibn-Ja'far al-Sadiq, him¬ 
self a descendant of *Ali and Fatimah through al-Husayn. 5 
True to Isma'ilite principles al-Habib had his secret agents 
throughout the Moslem world working for the undermining of 
Sunnite power and the re-establishing of the true Islam of 
Shl'ism. After the ‘Abbasid 6 this was the most effective and 
formidable propagandist machine in the political history of 
Islam. 

An able agent (da i) of his, named abu-'Abdullah al-Husayn 
al-Shi'i, a native of al-Yaman, met in Mecca and converted 
several Berber pilgrims of the Qutamah (Oitamah) tribe in 
North Africa. In 893 he accompanied them to Tunis, shrewdly 
worked himself into a position of leadership and persistently 
fought to displace the century-old Aghlabid regime. When 
sure of success he invited the head of the sect from Salamyah, 
now 'Ubaydullah son of Muhammad al-Habib. At Sijilmasah 
the disguised 'Ubaydullah was detected and imprisoned by the 
Aghlabid governor (905). In 909 al-Shi'i succeeded in de¬ 
throning the Aghlabid ruler, freeing ‘Ubaydullah and estab¬ 
lishing him in Raqqadah as the new master of the realm. 7 


Tabic of the Burids, atabegs of Damascus (i 103-54): 

l. 'I'ughtagin (1103-28) 


2. Buri f 1128-32) 3. Isma'il (1132-4) 4. Mahmud (1134-8) 

5. Muhammad (1138-9) 

I 

6. Aba9 (1139 54) 

2 Pp. 599'boo. J Sec above, p. 530. 

4 This form is older and more correct than Salamiyah; a corruption of Greek 
Salamias; cf. Canard, p. 235 ; Dussaud, Topographic, pp. 201, 244, 252. 

* See above, p. 539, n. I. 6 Sec above, p 530. 

7 Maqrizi, vol. ii, pp. io-ii ; ibn-Khaldun, vol. iv, pp. 31 scq. 
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'Ubaydullah proclaimed himself the expected Mahdi. A new 
caliphal dynasty was born, the Fatimid, also called the 'Alid 
and the 'Ubaydite ('Ubaydiyah). This was no mean dynasty. 
Its rise constituted a deliberate challenge to the current leader¬ 
ship of Islam by the 'Abbasids. At its height it controlled all 
North Africa, western Arabia and Syria. It was the only 
major Shfite caliphate and the last of the medieval caliphates 
of Islam. 

History has shrouded the pedigree of 'Ubaydullah with a 
veil of mystery. He was presumably born in Salamyah — not 
far from I.Iims, which had supplied the Roman throne with 
some of its occupants 1 — and so was his son and successor. 2 
Critics point out that his line of noble ancestry is variously 
given and therefore not genuine. Some go as far as saying that 
the real Mahdi was killed in the Sijilmasah jail and that the 
'Ubaydullah who emerged thence was but a Jew who im¬ 
personated him and played the Mahdi role. Others assert that 
'Ubaydullah, far from being an 'Alid or even an Arab, was in 
fact a descendant of the Persian 'Abdullah ibn-Maymun al- 
Qaddah, the second founder after Isma'il of the Isma'ilitc sect, 3 
which had by now become a curious mixture of extreme Shfite 
heretical views, Persian mystic concepts, Syrian gnostic elements 
and rationalistic views. Pro-'Abbasid historians generally 
denounce the legitimacy of the Fatimid claim. Among modern 
European scholars several accept the genuineness of the 
ancestry. 4 

'Ubaydullah (909-34) founded a new capital south-east of 
al-Qayrawan and named it after himself al-Mahdiyah. His 
third successor al-Mu'izz (952-75) moved in 973 to Egypt, 
where his victorious general Jawhar had laid (969) the founda¬ 
tion of a new capital Cairo (al-Qahirah, the triumphant), 
destined to become the most populous city of the African 
continent. In it he built the great university-mosque al-Azhar 
(the bright one), the oldest extant institution of higher learning 

1 Sec above, p. 340. 

1 Ibn-IIammad, Akhbdr Muluk bani-'Ubayd> cd. Nl. Vondcrhcydcn (Algiers, 
* 927 ). PP. 6, 18; ibn-Khallikun, vol. i, p. 488. 

Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 487 ; ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, pt, 2, p. 112. 

4 I*. H. Mamour, Polemics on the Origin 0/ the Fatimi Caliphs (London, 1934)1 
PJ 1, 16 43 seq. % 124 sef*l W. Ivnnow, Ismaili Tradition concerning the Rise 

of Failmids (Oxford, 1942), pp. xvii-xix, pp. 27 seq . 9 127 seq. (Eng.); cf. Lewis, 
p. 22. 
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and still one of the largest educational institutions in the world. 
Originally a Christian slave probably from Sicily. Jawhar was 
bought in al-Qayrawan by a Moslem master and rose to the 
dizzy height of an empire builder. 1 He it was who in 969 
drove the Ikhshldids from Egypt and Syria.- 

But in Syria Jawhar had many other opponents to contend 
with. There were the Oarmatians. under al-Hasan ibn-Ahmad 
al-A'sam, receiving aid and encouragement from the 'Abbasids. 
For a time it looked as if al-A'sam would have the upper hand. 
He occupied Damascus, forced the Fatimids to retreat from all 
the land and ventured to pursue them to their own capital 
Cairo. 3 Then there were the Byzantines, eager to take advan¬ 
tage of any fresh opportunity and renew their assault on the 
land they once ruled. Xor were the Turks quiescent. A general 
of theirs, Aftakin Alaftakln), gained possession of Damascus 
and started a series of raids on the whole countrv. It was 
natural for the l urks and Qarmatians to join hands against a 
common foe. In 977 the second Egyptian Fatimid caliph al- 
'Aziz took the field in person and indicted a crushing defeat on 
the allied forces outside al-Ramlah. 4 AI-'AzIz extended his 
domain in Syria, especially along the coast, but failed to reduce 
Aleppo, mainly because of Byzantine intervention. 5 Under him 

empire reached its farthest limits. His sovereignty 
was recognized from the Atlantic to the Red Sea and in al- 
Hijaz, al-Yaman, Syria and even al-Mawsil. 6 For fast com¬ 
munication with Syria he used carrier pigeons, a hundred and 
twenty of which were once used for carrying plums from 
Damascus to his palace in three or four days. His favourite 
concubine was a Christian, one of whose brothers the caliph 
appointed bishop over Cairo and the other over Jerusalem. His 
vizir was a Christian, 'Isa ibn-Nasturus, whose deputy in Syria 
was a Jew, Manashsha (Manasseh) ibn-Ibrahim. Both were 
charged with favouritism toward their co-religionists. As the 
caliph was one day galloping on a fast mule, a woman cast in 
his way a placard which read : " By Him who glorified the 
Christians through 'Isa and the Jews through Manashsha and 

1 Il>n Kliallik.'ui, vol. i, |>p. 20913; Maqrlzi, vol. i. pp. 352, 377 se<j. 

1 See almve, p. 563. ■» Il.h-Klialdun, vol. iv, pp. 50-51. 

4 Ibn-al-Qnlanisi, pp. 18-19; ibn-Khaldun, vol. iv, p. 52. 

5 Ibn-al-Qalanisi, p. 29. 

6 Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 10; ibn-Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 54. 
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mortified the Moslems through you, how about having pity on 
the Moslems and removing the disabilities under which I have 
been labouring ? ” 1 

I'hc Fatimid hold on Syria was rather precarious and un¬ 
stable. Not only was it contested by Qarmatians, Saljuqs, other 
Turks and Byzantines but occasionally by natives too, and 
Bedouins from the desert. In the second year of al-Hakim's 
reign (996-1021) 2 a sailor from Tyre, ‘Allaqah, had the nerve 
to strike money in his name and declare his city independent. 
For a time he defied the Egyptian army and with the aid of a 
Byzantine flotilla stood against the Egyptian fleet. But at last 
he had to surrender his besieged city and suffer flaying and 
crucifixion. 3 His skin was filled with hay and exhibited in 
Cairo. 

During al-Hakim’s reign the Bedouins from the Syrian 
Desert were encouraged by the prevailing disorders to begin 
serious raids against Syria. In 1023 Salih ibn-Mirdas, chief of 


1 Cf. Ibn-al-Qalanisi, p. 33; ibn-Tnghri-Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 4; Suyttfi, 
vol. ii, p. 14; abu-alFida\ vol. ii, p. 138. 

J Tabic of Fatimid caliphs : 

!. Al-Mahdi (909-34) 

I. 

2. Al-Qa im (934-46) 

I 

3. Al-Mansur (946-52) 

4. Al-Mu'izz (952-75) 

5. AI-'Aziz (975-96) 

6. Al-Hakim (996-1021) 

I 

7. Al-?ahir (1021-35) 

8. Al-Mustan$ir (1035-94) 

T | 

9. Al-Musta’li (1094-1101) (Muhammad) 

10. Al-Amir (i 101-30) 11. Al-Hnli? (1130-49) 

| 

(Yusuf) 12. Al-Zafir (1149-54) 

14. Al-*.\<)id (1160-71) 13. Al-F 5 *iz (1154-60) 

J Ibn-al-Qalanisi, pp. 50 51 ; ibn-Khaldun, vol. iv, pp. 56-7. 
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the Kilab tribe, wrested the capital of North Syria from I'atimid 
control. I he Mirdasid line held Aleppo, with varving fortunes, 
for over half a century (1023-79). They allied themselves with 
the Kalb and the 1 ayyi tribes. 1 he Kalb blockaded Damascus 
(1025) and the fayyi’set al-Ramlah on fire (1024 . Brigandage, 
highway robbery and lawlessness which started w ith the Saljuqs 
were still thriving throughout the land. But Aleppo itself seems 
to have maintained its prosperous look. The Persian IsmaTli 
traveller Nasir-i-Khusraw, 1 who visited it in 1047, refers to 
merchants there from al-'Iraq, Egypt and Asia Minor and to 
the customs levied by the Mirdasids on the merchandise. A 
letter written to a friend by a Christian Baghdadi physician, 
ibn-Butlan, who visited the city about the same time, gives a 
bird’s-eye view of Mirdasid Aleppo. The city was enclosed 
within a wall of white stone with six gates. The ancient castle 
stood by its wall, and the summit of its hill was crowned by 
two churches and a mosque. There were six other churches 
and a congregational mosque in the city (indicating a sur¬ 
prisingly large Christian population). There was also a small 
hospital. People drank rain water from reservoirs. One market 
hall had twenty cloth merchants who, for the last twenty years, 
had been transacting business at the rate of twenty thousand 
dinars a day. 2 

The spirit of the age, with its political anarchy, social decay, a blind 
intellectual pessimism and religious scepticism, was reflected in 
the poetry of a North Syrian, abu-al-'Ala’ al-Ma'arri (973- ai-MaVri 
io 57 ). whose surname reveals his birthplace, Ma'arrat al- 
Nu'man. Abu-al-'Ala’ was descended from the Vamanitc 
tribe of I aniikh. At the age of four he lost one eye as a result 
of a smallpox attack and later the other. This physical mishap 
soured him further. 'I he blind young man acquired whatever 
education he could at Aleppo. Later he visited Baghdad twice. 3 
While there the second time he held intercourse with rationalists, 
Mu'tazilites and philosophers of the Greek schools and joined 
the circle of a freethinker, but had to hasten back home in 1010, 
after nineteen months, because of the illness of his mother, who 
died before his arrival. In Baghdad he probably came in 

1 Sejcr Ndmeh, cd. Charles Schefer (Paris, 1881), p. 10; tr., p. 3 2. 

2 Yaqut, Bulddn , vol. ii, pp. 306 8. 

2 Ihn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 59; Yaqut, Udabd\ vol. i, p. 162. 
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contact with Hindus, who converted him to vegetarianism. 

“ For forty-five years after that he would not eat meat." 1 The 
remaining years of his life he lived as a bachelor in his native 
town and is said to have willed that the following verse of his 
composition be inscribed on his tombstone : 

This wrong was by my father done 
To me, but ne’er by me to one. 2 

The little income he lived on was earned from his lectures. 
When the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, al-Hakim's grandson, 
occupied Ma'arrah, he offered its poet all that was in its treasury, 
but it was refused. 3 Al-Ma'arri lived most of the time in 
seclusion, referring to himself as rahhi al-mahbasayn , the 
double-prison (home and blindness) inmate. On one occasion 
he went out to a suburb of Ma'arrah to plead before Salih ibn- 
Mirdas the case of sixty insurgent notables of his town whom 
Salih had taken into custody ; they were forthwith released. 

Unlike the poets of his day al-Ma'arri did not devote his 
talent to eulogizing princes and potentates with a view to 
receiving remuneration ; the ode he composed in his early 
career extolling Sayf-al-Dawlah was evidently never presented 
to the prince. 4 His later works embody his pessimistic, sceptic 
philosophy of life and his rational approach to its problems. 
He included among his correspondents the chief Isma'lli 
propagandist. In his Risdlat al-Ghufran (epistle of forgiveness) 5 * 7 
al-Ma'arri peopled the limbo with reputed heretics and free¬ 
thinkers enjoying themselves and discussing textual criticism. 
It was this treatise that supposedly had a stimulative effect on 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. 6 His Lusiimiyat 7 contains some of his 
most popular poems, in certain of which he anticipates ‘Umar 

1 Yaqut, vol. i, p. 170. 

J Ibn-Khallikiin, vol. i, p. 50; Nicholson, p. 317. 

J Yaqut, vol. i, p. 178. 

4 Al-Ma’arri, Dlw&n: Saqf a! Zand, cd. Shakir Shuqnyr (Beirut, 1884), 
pp. 4 seq. 

5 Ed. Kamil Kiluni, 2 pts. (Cairo, 1923); partially translated by R. A. Nicholson 
in Journal, Royal Asiatic Society (1900), pp. 6^7*720; (1902), pp. 75-101, 337-62, 
«* 3 ' 47 - 

0 Miguel Asin, Islam and the Divine Comedy ; tr. II. Sunderland (London, 
1926). 

7 Aw Lutum Ma la Yaltam , cd. ’Aziz Zand, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1891-5); parts of 
it nnd of Saqf translated by Amcen F. Rihani as The Quatrains oj abu % l Ala 
(London, 1904). 
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al-Khayyam. In his al-Fusul iu-al-Ghdydt 1 al-Ma'arri tried to 
imitate the Koran, a sacrilege in Moslem eyes. The philosophy 
advocated in this work is basically Epicurean. I he following 
verses illustrate his unorthodoxy : 

We laugh, but inept is our laughter; 

We should weep and weep sore. 

Who are shattered like glass and thereafter 
Re-moulded no more ! 2 

l ake Reason for thy guide and do what she 
Approves, the best of counsellors in sooth. 

Accept no law the Pentateuch lays down : 

Not there is what thou seckest — the plain truth. 3 

Hanifs (Moslems] are stumbling. Christians all astray. 

Jews wildered, Magians far on error s way. 

We mortals are composed of two great schools — 

Enlightened knaves or religious fools. 4 


Al-Ma'arri was one of the few Arabic poets who rose above 
limitations of time and place to the realm of universal humanity. 
The thousandth anniversary of his birthday was celebrated in 
1944, under the auspices of the Arab Academy of Damascus, 
in Damascus, Aleppo, al-Ladhiqlyah and Ma'arrat al-Nu'man. 
Delegates from Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, al-'Iraq and 
Egypt participated and Orientalists from Europe and America 
contributed essays. The celebration in Damascus was described 
as the greatest in the cultural history of that city.* In connection 
with these festivities his tomb at his birthplace was renovated 
and made a public shrine. 

The Caliph al-Hakim (996-1021) was responsible for the The 
birth of a new sect in Islam, Dru/.ism. The sect derives its 1>ru 
name from a Persian Batinitc 6 missionary Muhammad ibn- 

1 Ed. Mahmud II. Zanati, vol. i (Cairo, 1938). 

2 Abu-al-‘Alu\ Rasa'll , cd. D. S. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1898), p. 131 ; Nichol¬ 
son, p. 316. 

2 Luzumiyat, vol. i, p. 394; Nicholson, p. 323. 

* Luzumiyat, vol. ii, p. 191 ; Nicholson, p. 318. 

* Al-Maltrajdn al-Alfi li-abtal-' Ala al-Ma'am (Damascus, 1945), P- 9 - 

6 Ar. bafin, inner, esoteric. This term was applied by orthodox Moslems to 
those who maintained that the Koran should be interpreted allegorically and that 
religious truth could be ascertained by the discovery of an inner meaning of which 
the outer (fahir) was but a veil intended to keep the truth from the eyes of the 
uninitiate. The Isma'ilites and Qarmafians were Ba(initcs. 
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Isma'll al-Darazi (Per. for tailor), who was the first to offer 
public divine veneration to this Fatimid caliph. 1 This doctrine 
of the incarnation of the deity ( Mawlana , our lord) in human 
form, the last and most important manifestation being al- 
Hakim, is basic in the Druze system. The prophets are of 
comparatively little consequence. 

Finding no response for his new creed among the Egyptians, 
al-Darazi migrated to Wadi al-Taym, 2 at the foot of Mount 
Hermon in Lebanon, where the hardy freedom-loving moun¬ 
taineers, evidently already impregnated with ultra-Shi'ite ideas, 
were ready to give him a hearing. 1 Here he fell in battle in 
1019 and was succeeded by his rival Hamzah ibn-'Ali, surnamed 
al-Hadi (the guide), also a Persian. 4 When al-Hakim was 
assassinated, probably as a result of a conspiracy by his own 
household, al-Hadi denied his death and proclaimed that he 
had gone into a state of temporary occultation ( ghaybah ), whence 
his triumphal return {raj'ah) should be expected. 5 Al-Muqtana 
Baha’-al-Din (d. 1031), Hamzah’s right hand in the propagation 
of the new cult, addressed epistles as far as India and Con¬ 
stantinople, 6 but later enunciated a new policy, that pending 
the “ absence ” of al-Hakim no part of the religion should be 
divulged or promulgated — a policy doubtless dictated by the 
desire for safety on the part of a small heterodox minority 
struggling for existence. Since then “ the door has been 
closed ” ; no one could be allowed entrance or exit. The 
hidden imam idea had been elaborately worked out, prior to 
the rise of Druzism, by a number of ultra-Shi'ite groups ( ghulah ), 
chief among which was the Isma'ilite. 

In his al-Risdlah al-Masihiyah (the Christian epistle) 7 
Baha’-al-Din identifies Hamzah with the Messiah. In other 
epistles directed to the Christians he calls them “ saints ” and 

1 Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 69. 

1 So called after Taym-Alluh (formerly Taym-AII&t), an Arabian tribe which, 
after having settled in the Euphrates region and become Christianized, moved into 
southern Lebanon; Tabari, vol. i, pp. 2489 90, 2031. 

1 Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 70. 

4 I bn -11 ajar al-'Asqaliini, " Raf al-I$r 'an Qu^lat Mi$r M , in Kindi, ed. Guest, 
p. 612, calls him al-Zuzani (from Zuzan, in eastern Persia). 

5 bor a translation of an excerpt of this proclamation consult Hitti, The Origins 
o) the Drute People and Religion (New York, 1928), pp. 61-4. 

6 I*or a translation of an excerpt of his epistle to Constantine VIII consult 
Hitti, pp. 64-7. 

7 For a translation of an excerpt consult Hitti, pp. 68-70. 
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" assemblies of saints ”, hoping thereby to win them over to 
his faith. He uses parables that recall those of the New Testa¬ 
ment. This would seem to indicate that he was a Christian 
apostate. 1 

Hamzah in behalf of al-Hakim absolved his followers of the 
cardinal obligations of Islam, including fasting and pilgrimage, 
and substituted precepts enjoining veracity of speech, mutual 
aid among the brethren in faith, renunciation of all forms of 
false belief and absolute submission to the divine will. The 
last precept, involving the concept of predestination, has con¬ 
tinued to be a potent factor in Druzism, as in orthodox Islam. 
Another feature of this cult is the belief in the transmigration 
of souls. The idea came originally to Islam from India and 
received an increment of Platonic elements. The Mu'tazilites 
and Batinites had long before the time of al-Hakim accepted 
some form of the doctrine of metempsychosis, which is still held 
by modern mystics of Persia and by Baha’is. The operation of 
the second precept of Hamzah, enjoining mutual aid, has made 
of the Druzes an unusually compact self-conscious community 
presenting more the aspects of a religious fraternal order than 
those of a sect, and that despite the fact that the community 
itself is divided into two distinctly marked classes : the initiate 
(' ut/t/dl , wise) and the uninitiatc (juhhdl, ignorant). The sacred 
writings, all handwritten, are accessible to the initiated few only 
and the meeting-places are secluded rooms on hills outside the 
villages, where Thursday evening sessions arc held. 

As they tried to gain a permanent footing in southern 
Lebanon, the Druzes found themselves in conflict with an 
already established Islamic heterodoxy, the Nusayriyah, whose 
followers were subsequently driven out into northern Syria, 
their present habitat. The Druzes had to struggle against 
other neighbours — Shi'itcs and Sunnites. From their original 
home in southern Lebanon they later spread into the Shuf 
district, east of Beirut, where the Crusaders found them and 
where they still flourish. In no city were they able to thrive. 
The first mention of the Druze people in European literature 
occurs in the travels of Benjamin of Tudela 2 ( ca. 1169), when 

1 Silvestre de Sacy, Exposi de la religion des Druzes (Paris, 1838), vol. i, p. 83, 
n. I. 

* Vol.i t p.6i. 
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they were confined to Wadi al-Taym. From al-Shuf some of 
them, as a result of Qaysite-Yamanite blood feuds, migrated 
in the early eighteenth century into Hawran in Syria. 1 The 
influx was augmented by malcontents from Lebanon in the nine¬ 
teenth century. In Hawran they now number about eighty- 
six thousand as against seventy-nine thousand in Lebanon. 
I hroughout their entire history they have shown remarkable 
vigour and exercised in Lebanese and Syrian national affairs 
influence quite disproportionate to their number. 

Another surviving offshoot of the Isma'ilite body is the 
Nusayrlyah. Its name is derived probably from that of 
Muhammad ibn-Nusayr of al-Kufah (fl. late ninth century), 
a partisan of the eleventh *Alid imam al-Hasan al-'Askari 
(d. 874). 2 The earliest important references to ibn-Nusayr and 
his followers occur in the writings of Hamzah and other early 
Druze polemicists. I he last founder of the sect according to 
their manuscripts was Husayn ibn-Hamdan al-Khasibi (d. ca. 
957 ). an Isma'ilite protege of the Hamdanids of Aleppo. 3 

Not much is known about this religion, which is secretive in 
character, hierarchical in organization and esoteric in doctrine. 
Its sacred writings have not been exposed to the same extent as 
those of the Druzes, many of which came to light as a result of 
communal wars in the nineteenth century. Finding itself a 
small heterodoxy amidst a hostile majority, the cult chose to go 
underground. I here it has remained, a partially unsolved 
religious riddle of the Near East. 

I his much, however, is known. In company with other 
ultra-Shf ites (ghuldh), the Nu ? ayris deify 'Ali. To them he is 
the final and most important incarnation of the deity. 4 Their 
late counterparts are the Takhtajis (woodcutters) of western 
Anatolia, the Qizil-Bash (red-heads) of eastern Anatolia and 
the Ah-Uahis ('Ali-deifiers) of Persia and Turkestan. The 
Nusayris are, therefore, sometimes referred to as ‘Alawites, a 
name which became current after the French organized the 
region centring on al-Ladhiqiyah into a separate state under 


1 See above, pp. 42*3. 

h-SitE ^ p '"■* " h "' ,ht 

A ‘"‘ * XV "' 

4 Shahrastani, pp. 143-5. 
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the name Alaouite. In the Crusading chronicles they arc- 
termed Nazarei. The cult represents an imposition of extreme 
Shi'ite ideas directly on a pagan body. In other words it is a 
survival of pagan Syrian cults under the guise of a Shi'ite 
heterodoxy. Its adepts must have passed directly from pagan¬ 
ism to Isma'llism. 1 Later they appropriated certain superficial 
Christian features. For instance, they celebrate a mass-like rite, 
observe Christmas 2 * and Easter and bear such names as Matta 
(Matthew), Jibra’il (Gabriel), Yulianna (John), Hilanah (Helen). 

Their initiated shaykhs, who correspond to the Druze *uqqal , arc- 
organized in a three-class hierarchy. The rest of the community 
constitute the uninitiated masses. L T nlike the Druzes, they 
admit no women into the initiated class. Their meetings arc- 
held at night in secluded places. Charges of nocturnal orgies 
and phallic worship have been brought against them as against 
other groups who practise their religion in secret. 1 

Today some three hundred thousand Nusayris, mostly peas¬ 
ants, occupy the mountainous region of northern and central 
Syria and arc scattered as far as Turkish Cilicia. 

On the whole the Christians and Jews fared well under the Pcrsccu- 
Fatimid regime. It was only during al-Hakim’s reign that they chHMi.ms 
were re-subjected to the old humiliating disabilities initiated by 
'Umar II and al-Mutawakkil 4 and put under new ones imposed 
by this caliph, whose mother and vizir were Christians. To the 
earlier regulations governing clothing to distinguish dhimmis 
externally from Moslems, which he reactivated, al-Hakim in 
1009 added that when Christians were in public baths they 
should display a five-pound cross dangling from their necks, 
and Jews an equally weighty frame of wood with jingling bells. 5 
In the same year he demolished several Christian churches, chief 
among which were Our Lady in Damascus and the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. By way of implementing the koranic 
prohibition against wine, 6 he ordered all grapevines uprooted ; 
any such plantation in Egypt must have been under Christian 

1 Ktldb al-l'tibdr , cd. Hitti, |>p. 159-60 ; Arab-Syrian Gentleman , p. 190. 

1 R. Strothman in Der Islam, vol. xxvii, No. 3 (1946), pp. 175-9. 

1 Conder, Syrian Stone-I.ore, p. 423, n. 

♦ Sec above, pp. 487-8, 542-4. 

» Ibn-Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 5 ; Sa'id ibn-Batriq, p. 195 ; Maqrizi, vol. ii, p. 288 ; 
ibn-I.Iammad, p. 54. 

6 For a translation of his edict consult Hitti, Origins, pp. 59 60. 
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cultivation. The caliph invited those of the dhimmis who were 
unwilling to abide by his regulations to profess Islam or else 
migrate to the land of the Romans. It seems that in his time, 
almost four centuries after Muhammad, the Christians in Egypt 
and Syria equalled, if not outnumbered, their Moslem com¬ 
patriots. Twenty years later al-Hakim’s son and successor al- 
?ahir, following a treaty with the Byzantine emperor, restored 
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A COIN OF A I.-ZAMIR 

Obverse and reverse of a gold dinar of the Fa|imid caliph al-Zfihir struck at $ur 

(Tyre) a. it. 424 A.n. 1032/3 

the destroyed churches, including the Holy Sepulchre. But the 
fact remains that the destruction of this shrine of Christendom 
was a contributory cause of the Crusades. 

The behaviour of the blue-eyed Hakim, who was enthroned 
when eleven years old and died at the age of thirty-six, shows 
strange contradictions. He built an academy in Cairo only 
to destroy it with its professors three years later. He legislated 
against sexual immorality and went so far as prohibiting the 
appearance of women in the Cairo streets. He issued edicts 
against banquets and music and included certain dishes and 
chess playing. So freakish was his behaviour that anti-Fatimid 
writers charged him with abnormal psychology. 1 Freakish 
behaviour of Christian saints, Moslem dervishes and Hindu 
fakirs is familiar in Oriental annals. 

More interested in luxurious living than state administration, 
al-Hakim’s successors were unable to maintain order at home 
or sovereignty abroad. In 1023 Aleppo, capital of North 
Syria, was wrested away by the Bedouin Mirdasids; in 1071 

1 Ibn-Khallikiin, vol. iii, pp. 4.7; ibn-Khaldun, vol. iv, pp. 59-61 ; ibn-Taghri- 
Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 62 seq .; Suyuti, Husn, vol. ii, pp. 14-15 ; ibn-al-Qalanisi, 
pp. 66-7, 79 80; Maqrizi, vol. ii, pp. 285-9; ibn-Hammad, pp. 54-5. 
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lerusalcm, metropolis of southern Syria, fell into Saljuq hands 
and five years later Damascus followed suit 1 In 1098 
Jerusalem was recaptured from the l rtuqid vassals of the 
Saljuqs, only to fall the following year into the hands of a 
strange and unexpected enemy — the ( rusaders. 

1 See above, pp. 573 * 4 . S* 0 ’* 1 - 
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COAT OF ARMS OF THE KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 
On a field of silver a cross potent between four crosslets, gold 


CHAPTER XLV 

MEETING OF EAST AND WEST: THE CRUSADES 


On November 26, 1095, Pope Urban II, a Frenchman by birth, 
delivered a fiery speech at Clermont in south-eastern France 
urging the believers to " enter upon the road to the Holy 
Sepulchre, wrest it from the wicked race and subject it ” to 
themselves. Judged by its results this was perhaps the most 
effective speech in history. “ Dens lo volt ” (God wills it) 
became the rallying cry and was reiterated throughout Europe, 
seizing high and low as if by a strange psychological contagion. 

The response, however, was not all motivated by ideology 
supplied by the Church. Besides the devout there were the 
military leaders intent upon new conquests for themselves; 
the merchants, especially of Genoa, Venice and Pisa, whose 
interest was more commercial than spiritual; the romantic, 
the restless, the adventurers ever ready to join a spectacular 
movement; the criminals and sinful who sought penance 
through pilgrimage to the land “ where His feet once stood ” ; 
and the economically and socially depressed individuals to 
whom “ taking the cross ” was more of a relief than a sacrifice. 1 

1 For more on conditions in Europe consult August C. Krey, The First Crusade 
(Princeton, 1921), pp. 24-43. 
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Other factors, of international character, were involved. 

The pope’s choice of southern France as stage for his initial 
appeal was not without design. That part of Europe had been 
overrun by Moslem hordes from Spain. 1 In fact for the past 
four and a half centuries Islam had been on the offensive against 
Christendom, first through the Byzantine Empire and then 
through Spain, Sicily and Italy. 2 It was time for a Christian 
reaction. Moreover, the year before Urban made his public 
appeal, the Byzantine emperor Alexius Comnenus, whose 
Asiatic possessions had been overrun by Saljuqs almost as far 
as Constantinople, 1 had solicited papal aid against the Moslem 
invasion. The pope viewed the solicitation as providing an 
opportunity for healing the schism between the Greek Church 
and Rome, effected forty years earlier, and establishing himself 
as head of Christendom. 

By the spring of 1097 some hundred and fifty thousand men, The first 
mostly Franks and Normans, had responded. Constantinople ' rus " lc 
was the rendezvous. They bore the cross as a badge ; hence 
the designation Crusaders. The first of the campaigns was 
thus launched. Its route lay across Asia Minor, then the 
domain of Qilij Arslan. In June of that year Nicaca, Saljuq 
headquarters, was captured. In the next month Dorylacum 
(modern Eski-Shehr) fell. 4 This victorious march restored 
to the Byzantine emperor, who had exacted from almost all 
the Crusading leaders an oath of feudal allegiance, the larger 
portion of Asia Minor. 

After crossing the Taurus, the leaders began squabbling The first 
among themselves and planning local conquests each for him- 
self. Baldwin, one of the leaders of the Lotharingians from pafity 
the Rhineland, swung eastward into a territory occupied by 
Christians. Here al-Ruha’ (Edessa), then under Armenian 
rule, was occupied early in 1098.* The first Latin state was 

1 See above, pp. 463 seq. 

2 For the Aghlabid conquest of Sicily from Tunis consult Hitti, History of the 
Arabs , pp. 602, 605, 617, 622. 

2 See above, pp. 573-4. 

4 Gesla Francorum et a/iorum Hierosolymitanorum . cd. Heinrich Hagemeyer 
(Heidelberg, 1890), pp. 197, 208; Fulcher, Historic Hurosotymitana , cd. Hage¬ 
meyer (Heidelberg, 1913), p. 192; ibn-al-Qalanisi, p. 134; tr. H. A. R. Gibb, 

The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades (London, 1932), P- 42. For a general 
bibliography on the Crusades consult Claude Cahen, La Syne du Nord a Vipoque 
des croisades (Paris, 1940), pp. 3-104. 

5 Matthew of Edessa, Chronique , cd. E. Dulauricr (Paris, 1858), p. 218. 
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thus founded as the county of Edessa, with Baldwin as its 
prince. This future king of Jerusalem married an Armenian 
princess and settled temporarily in the north. Another 
Crusading chief, Tancred, one of the leaders of the Normans 
of southern Italy and Sicily, had turned westward into Cilicia, 
whose population was likewise Armenian with an admixture of 
Greek. He occupied Tarsus and its territory. 

Meantime the bulk of the Crusading army was pouring into 
Syria, its main objective. North Syria, as noted above, was 
under virtually independent Saljuq amirs ; South Syria was 
under the Fatimid caliphs. 1 I he whole land had for years 
been a bone of contention between Sunnite Turks and Shl'ite 
Egyptians. Other parts were held by local Arab chieftains. 
Tripoli and its territory, for instance, had been since 1089 
under the Shi'itc banu-'Ammar ; 2 Shayzar on the Orontcs had 
been since 108! under the banu-Munqidh. 3 Local feuds, 
fraternal jealousies, problems of dynastic succession had en¬ 
gendered a chronic state of political instability. 1 he population 
itself was far from being able to present a common front. 
Schismatic communities honeycombed the land : Druzes in 
southern Lebanon, Nusayris in the northern mountains of 
Syria, Isma'llitcs and later Assassins inland from the Nusayris. 4 
Among the Christians the Maronites of northern Lebanon were 
still speaking Syriac. 5 

Antioch was the first Syrian city in the way of the Crusading 
army. It was held by a Saljuq amir, Yaghi-Siyan, 6 who had 
received his appointment from the third Great Saljuq (after 
Tughril and Alp Arslan), Malikshah of Baghdad. As the 
cradle of the first organized Christian church, 7 this city was of 
special significance to the Crusaders. The siege was long and 
arduous (October 2, 1097 to June 3, 1098). Attempts at relief 
by Ridwan of Aleppo and Duqaq of Damascus were repelled. 8 
The operations were directed by Bohemond, kinsman of Tancred 
and leader of the Normans, and supported by the Italian fleet, 

1 See above, pp. 579*‘So. 

2 Consult G. Wict in Mi mortal Henri Basset (Paris, 1928), vol. ii, pp. 279’^4 J 
ibn-Tughri-Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 267. 

5 Sec Wow, p. 621. 4 See above, pp. 583, 5S6. 

5 Sec above, p. 521. 

f ’ Name erroneously transcribed in ibn-al-Athir, vol. x, p. 187; abu-al-Fida’, 
vol. ii, p. 220 ; ibn-Khaldun, vol. v, p. 20. 

7 Acts 11 : 26. 1 Sec above, pp. 574-6. 
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which, on this and later occasions, supplied food and siege 
engines against fortified towns on or near the coast. But it 
was treachery on the part of a disgruntled Armenian commander 
of one of the towers that scaled the fate of the city.' 

No sooner, however, had the besiegers made their entry than 
they found themselves besieged. Karbuqa, a Saljuq adventurer 
who had wrested al-Mawsil from the Arab banu-'L’qayl, 2 * had 
just arrived from his capital with reinforcements. The suffering 
from plague and starvation in the course of the twenty-five days 
that ensued was perhaps the worst ever experienced by Franks 1 
in Syria. 4 Only a miraculous event could raise their morale and 
save the day. The event took the shape of the discovery of the 
“ holy lance ", which had pierced the Saviour's side as He hung 
upon the cross and which had lain buried in an Antiochian 
church. In a bold sortie the Crusaders repelled the besiegers. 
Bohemond, the shrewdest and ablest of all the Christian leaders, 
remained in charge of the newly acquired principality, Antioch 
and its territory. The Byzantine emperor expected the re¬ 
annexation of Antioch to his empire but was disappointed. 

Even more disappointed was Raymond of Toulouse, wealthy 
leader of the Provencals, whose men had made the sensational 
discovery and who sought the lordship of Antioch. Another 
legend connected with the struggle for Antioch relates to Saint 
George, regarded by local tradition as a native of al-Ludd 
(Lydda), 5 6 who had been put to death under Diocletian (303) 
and now came to the aid of the harassed Crusaders . b 

Count Raymond pushed southward. Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, Along the 
native town of al-Ma'arri, was committed to the flames and coa ' t 


1 Kamul-al-Din in Recueil, vol. iii, pp. 580 seq.; ibn-al-Qalfmisi, p. 135. 

1 At first tributary to the Ilamdanids (see above, p. 5 <> 4 ), the ‘Uqaylids 
succeeded them in al-Maw$il. 

J Ar. ffranj, a word which since the Crusades has l»ecome synonymous with 
Europeans. 

4 They even dug up and devoured dead Iwxlies of beasts; William of Tyre, 
vol. i, p. 271 ; ihn-al-Qnlanisi, p. 136. 

* William of Tyre, vol. i, p. 332 ; $alih, p. 16. 

6 Introduced into Europe by the Normans, Saint George was adopted in the 
fourteenth century as patron saint of England. In the Syrian churches, where 
his name was connected with the conquest of a dragon and the delivery of a royal 
princess, he vied for first place in popularity with Saint Sergius (see above, p. 391). 
The bay of Beirut, on the shore of which he supposedly slew the monster, still 
hears his name (Khalij Mar Jurjis). Ludolph von Suchem, Description of the Holy 
Land, tr. Aubrey Stewart (London, 1895), p. 135. 
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its population was destroyed.' Following the Orontes valley, 
he reached and occupied Hisn al-Akrad, 2 commanding the 
strategic pass between the coastal plains and those of the 
Orontes. Strongly fortified 'Arqah, birthplace of a member 
of the Syrian dynasty of Roman emperors 3 and now in the 
amiratc of Tripoli, resisted the siege from February to mid-May. 
In March, Baldwin’s brother, Godfrey of Bouillon (capital of 
Lower Lorraine), who had marched south by the coast and laid 
siege to Jabalah, joined Raymond. Under pressure from his 
own men, who were impatient to reach Jerusalem, and through 
inducement by presents from ibn-'Ammar, amir of Tripoli, 
Raymond lifted the siege. Antartus, 4 where he hit the shore, 
offered no resistance. Communication with the Italian fleet 
was hereafter possible. The coastal route was followed, the 
same route trodden by Alexander 5 and other conquerors. Al- 
Ladhiqiyah was avoided presumably because it was being 
occupied by naval forces of the Byzantines, who had become 
alienated from the Latins. 6 In al-Batrun the Crusaders estab¬ 
lished contacts with the Maronites, “ a stalwart race, valiant 
fighters ”, who provided greatly needed guides. 7 Following 
Tripoli’s precedent, the amir of Beirut offered money and a 
bountiful supply of provisions. 8 The gardens of Sidon, where 
the Crusaders pitched their tents by the running water, provided 
a welcome resting-place for a few days. 'Akka was reached as 
early as May 24. Evidently garrisons existed only in a few of 
the major cities, and the foreign warriors neither molested the 
natives nor were molested by them. The march must have 
looked more like a promenade. Passing through Caesarea and 
Arsuf, they swerved inland through al-Ramlah and on June 7 
stood facing the main goal of the entire expedition, the holy 
city. 

1 Ibn-al-Athir, vol. x, p. 190, copied by abu-nl-Fida\ vol. ii, p. 221. Cf. Gesta 
Francorum , p. 387 ; Kamal-al-Din in Recueil , vol. iii, pp. 586-7. 

2 Literally “ castle of the Kurds ”, today Qal'at al llisn ; Crac des Chevaliers 
of the Franks. This ” Crac ” was originally u Crat ", a corruption of “ Akrad ", 
and is not the same word that appears in Crac dc Montreal or Crac dcs Moabites 
(below, p. 596, n. 4). Crac dcs Chevaliers rose on the site of an early fortress built 
by nn amir of Him$ in 1031 who planted in it a military colony of Kurds. 

} Sec above, p. 344. 

4 Tortosa of the Latin chronicles; sec below, p. 609. 

5 Sc ? a 1 ™*. P- 232. 6 Cahen, p . 222 . 

1 William of Tyre, vol. ii, p. 459; vol. i, p. 330; Ludolph von Suchcm, p. 135. 

1 William of Tyre, vol. i, p. 331. 
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The Crusaders then numbered some forty thousand, of Jerusalem 
whom about a half were effective troops. 1 The Egyptian SCI " <J 
garrison may be estimated at a thousand. At the end of a 
month's siege conducted by Godfrey, Raymond and Tancred, 
the city was stormed (July 15) and its population, regardless of 
age and sex, was subjected to an indiscriminate slaughter. An 
Arab source z puts the number of victims above 70.000, an 
Armenian 3 at 65,000 and a Latin refers to “ heaps of heads 
and hands and feet to be seen throughout the streets and 
squares ". 4 A third Latin state, by far the most important, 
came into existence in Syria. At its head stood Godfrey, a 
devout leader and hard fighter. Allegedly reluctant to wear a 
crown of gold where the Saviour had worn a crown of thorns, 

Godfrey chose the title “ defender of the Holy Sepulchre ", 5 
Godfrey’s reign was short, lasting but one year. In it he 
had a successful encounter with the Egyptians near 'Asqalan 
which contributed to rendering the Latin position in Jerusalem 
more secure. This seaport, however, remained the seat of a 
Fatimid garrison and the base of its fleet. 6 Jaffa (Yafa), which 
lay in ruins when the Crusaders passed by, was now occupied 
and special privileges were given therein to the Pisans. Haifa 
(Hayfa) was occupied with the aid of a Venetian fleet. 7 Mean¬ 
time Tancrcd was penetrating inland to the Jordan region. 
Without a hold on the hinterland, as well as the coast, the 
position of Latin Jerusalem would remain precarious. Baysan, 
on the route between the Mediterranean and Damascus, was 
one of his early acquisitions. Nabulus voluntarily submitted. 
Tancred took up his residence in Tiberias as Godfrey’s vassal. 

In March 1101 he relinquished his fief to succeed his uncle 
Bohemond of Antioch, who had been taken captive by a Turk 
while on a campaign in the north. 

Godfrey’s brother Baldwin, count of Edessa, was called and Baldwin, 
installed king on Christmas day 1100. He was the real founder firsl klng 

1 Cf. “ Annnlcs dc Terre sainle ”, Archives dc l'orient la/in , vol. ii (Paris, 

1884), pt. 2, p. 429; Raimundus dc Agiles, " Historic Francorum qui cepcrunt 
Jerusalem ”, in Mignc, Patrologia Latina , vol. civ, p. 657 ; William of Tyre, vol. i, 

P. 349 - 

2 Ibn-al Athir, vol. x, p. 194. J Matthew of Kdessa, p. 226. 

4 Agiles, p. 659; cf. William of Tyre, vol. i, pp. 370-72. 

5 Agiles, p. 654. 

6 Ibn-Muyassar, Akhbar Afifr, cd. Henri Masse (Cairo, 1 919), pp. 39 seq. 

7 Ibn-al-Qalanisi, p. 139; ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 101. 
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of the Latin kingdom. His immediate task was to reduce the 
coast towns and thus insure sea communication with the home¬ 
land and forestall hostile action by the Egyptian fleet. In the 
seamen of the Italian republics he found eager and greedy 
allies. These men insisted on a share of the booty, special 
quarters in the captured towns under the jurisdiction of their 
own republics and the right of importing and selling merchandise 
without the payment of taxes 1 — thus enjoying privileges 
associated with the capitulations. Accordingly Arsuf and 
Caesarea (Qaysariyah) were seized in 1101 with the aid of the 
Genoese and agreed to pay tribute pending a period of truce. 2 * 
Strongly walled 'Akka capitulated three years later as a result 
of attacks by Pisan and Genoese ships. In mo Beirut was 
besieged by land and sea for eleven weeks ending May 13, 
on which it was stormed and many of its inhabitants were 
slaughtered. The adjacent pine grove, still standing, provided 
wood for constructing towers, hurling missiles and scaling the 
city walls. 1 In the same year Sidon was occupied with the aid 
of a Norwegian fleet of fifty-five ships. 4 

Baldwin extended his kingdom southward, too, with a view 
to capturing at least part of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
trade. South of the Dead Sea he built (1115) a formidable 
fortress, al-Shawbak, s to guard the caravan route from 
Damascus to Egypt and al-Hijaz. His successors followed 
the same policy of tightening their grip on the land by con¬ 
structing castles. Al-Shawbak and al-Karak were the two 
most strategically located among the seven fortresses in that 
region. 6 On Baldwin’s death in 1118, the kingdom had 
attained its highest limits, from al-'Aqabah to Beirut. Secure 
on its peninsula, Tyre remained in Moslem hands till 1124, 7 


1 William of Tyre, vol. i, pp. 434, 455. . 

1 Albert of Aix, " Historia Hicrosolymitanac expeditionis ”, Migne, vol. clxvi, 


p. 575 * q 

J W. B. Stevenson, The Crusaders in the East (Cambridge, I 9 ° 7 )» PP* 5 °' 9 ; 

William of Tyre, vol. i, pp. 484-5 ; ibn-al-Qalanisi, pp. 167-8; §&lib, pp- 28-9. 

4 Ibn-al-Athir, vol. x, pp. 336-7 ; ibn-al-Qalanisi, p. 171. 

* Called by the Latins Mons Rcgalis (Mont Royal, Montreal). According to 
early chronicles Crac dc Montreal refers to its sister to the north-east, Crac dcs 
Moabites (biblical Kir of Moab), Ar. al-Karak, planted ca . 1140. This 11 Crac 
is a corruption of Ar. karak , from Aram, karkha , town. 

6 For more on these castles consult Camille Enlart, Les Monuments des croisades % 

2 vols. (Paris, 1925-8). 

7 See above, p. 576. 
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and 'Asqalan as late as 1153. In breadth the kingdom did not 
reach far beyond the Jordan 

The Latin countries to the north were likewise expanding. 
Raymond, 1 who had had his eye on Tripoli Tarabulus ever 
since he passed there, returned after the capture of Jerusalem 
and laid siege to the town. In order to isolate it he built in 
I 103 a castle, Chateau Pelerin, 2 on an adjacent hill named 
Mons Pelegrinus (pilgrims' hill). The site soon became the 
centre of a Latin quarter, l he siege dragged slowly on despite 
reinforcements from the neighbouring mountain. 3 Tripoli had 
a population of 20,000 and its main industries were glass and 
paper. At intervals adjacent towns were reduced, mostly with 
the aid of a Genoese fleet. Al-Marqab marked the northern 
limit of the county of Tripoli, Jubayl the southern limit. Tripoli 
itself did not fall until 1 109, four years after Raymond's death. 
Evidently the city had become a centre of Shi'ite learning under 
the banu-'Ammar with schools and libraries, all of which were 
now obliterated. 4 Al-Ma'arri was among the notables who had 
used the Tripoli library. 

Farther north al-Ladhiqiyah was seized by Tancred in l 103 
and Apamea three years later. Both were added to the princi¬ 
pality of Antioch, which at times included parts of Cilicia. 

At the death of Baldwin II (1118-31) the Latin kingdom 
with its fiefs stood complete. All three Latin states in the north 

Tripoli, Antioch and Edessa — owed nominal allegiance to 
the king of Jerusalem. The success was remarkable and must 
have inspired the Franks with confidence and an optimistic 
outlook. But in reality the prospects were not so bright. 
Except in the very north and south, the area was limited to 
the littoral — a narrow Christian territory set against a dark 
background of Islam. Not a town was more than a day’s 
march from the enemy. Inland cities, such as Aleppo, 5 Hamah, 
Hims, Ba'labakk, 6 Damascus, were never conquered, though 

1 Because he was called Raymond of Saint-Gilles, the Arabs referred to him 
as Sanjil or ibn-.Sanjll. 

1 Repaired by the Turks, this Qul'ut Jarubulus was used by them as a prison, 
and in the second world war as an anti aircraft station by the British. 

* I bn-Khaldun, vol. v, p. 186. 

4 Ibn-al-Qalanisi, p. 163; ibn-al-Athir, vol. x, pp. 333-4 ; Sib| ibn-al-Jnwzi, 
Mir dt al-Zamdn , ed. James R. Jewett (Chicago, 1907). p. 17; William of l yre, 
vol. i, pp. 477-8. 

5 William of Tyre, vol. ii, p. 22. 6 William of Tyre, vol. ii, p. 413 
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occasionally attacked. At times they paid tribute ; Damascus 
paid it to Baldwin II in 1126.' The fertile Biqa' lay within the 
territory of this city. In their own states the Franks were but 



thinly dispersed. Even in Jerusalem and other occupied cities 
they never formed more than a minority. After the capture of 
Jerusalem a number of them, considering their vows fulfilled, 

1 In the year l>cginning Sept. 1156 its ruler Nur-al-Din paid 8000 dinars; 
ibn-al-Q&lanisi, p. 336. 
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sailed back home. Clearly such exotic states could hold their 
own only as long as they received a constant supply of fresh 
recruits from home and the forces of opposition were not unified 
under strong leadership. 

With the rise of the blue-eyed Turkish Atabeg Zangi 1127- 
1 146), lord of al-Mawsil and Aleppo, 1 the elements of unification 
and leadership began to make their appearance. With Zangi 
a series of anti-Crusading heroes commenced. His were the 
first hammer-strokes under which the Latin states were to 
crumble away. The first blow fell on al-Ruha’, northern bul¬ 
wark of these states. A four-week siege in 1144 ended in its 
capture from Joscelin II. 2 First among the states to rise, al- 
Ruha’ was the first to fall. Its fall marks the beginning of the 
turn of the tide in favour of Islam. On the European side it 
provoked the so-called second Crusade (1 147-9). 

The usual classification of the Crusades, however, into a 
fixed number of campaigns is artificial, as the stream was 
somewhat continuous and the line of demarcation not sharply 
drawn. A more satisfactory division would be into first a 
period of Latin conquest extending to 1144; second a period 
of Moslem reaction inaugurated by Zangi and culminating in 
the brilliant victories of Salah-al-Din ; and third a period of 
petty wars, coinciding roughly with the thirteenth century, in 
which the Ayyubids and the Mamluks figured and which ended 
in driving all Crusaders out of the land. 

The championship of the Islamic cause passed from Zangi 
to his son Nur-al-Din (the light of the faith) Mahmud. More 
capable than his father, Nur in 1154 wrested Damascus from 
a successor of Tughtagin, 3 thereby removing the last barrier 
between Zangid territory and Jerusalem. For many years past 
Damascus had been a virtual ally of Jerusalem. 4 Sarkhad 
(Salkhad), Busra, Baniyas under the IsmaTlitcs and other 
towns in the Damascene territory at times sought Latin aid in 
their wars against other Moslems. 5 The banu-Fadl of the 


1 See above, p. 576. 

2 Abu-Shamah, vol. i, pp. 36-7 ; ibn-al-Athir in Recueil , vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. I iS seg. 

2 See above, p. 576; ibn al-Athir, vol. xi, pp. 130-31. 

4 Ibn-al-Qalunisi (who at this time held a high |>osition in the Damascus govern¬ 
ment), pp. 308-9; William of Tyre, vol. ii, pp. 76-7, 105-6, 147-8, 224 ; ubu- 
Shamah, vol. i, p. 77. 

5 Ibn-al-Qalunisi, pp. 289*90, 314, 316; abu-al-Fida’, vol. iii, pp. 2-3. 
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Tayyi’, perhaps the most influential of the tribes in the Syrian 
Desert, allied themselves at times with the Franks and at other 
times with the Fatimids. 1 Latin Jerusalem had in its service a 
body of light cavalry, called Turcopuli (sons of l urks), 2 * re¬ 
cruited from Moslems, besides an infantry corps of Armenians 
and a contingent of Maronite archers. J With the seizure ot 
Damascus the Nurid realm extended from al-Mawsil to Hawran 
The crescent was extending its horn southward. 

Realizing the decrepit condition of the Fatimids and the 
advantage of placing Jerusalem where it could be crushed 
between an upper and a lower millstone, Nur dispatched an 
able lieutenant of his. Shirkuh, to Egypt. Here he succeeded 
in 1169, through diplomatic and military victories, in receiving 
the vizirate under the Caliph al-'Adid (1160-71). 1 wo months 

after his investiture Shirkuh died and his mantle fell on his 
brother’s son Salah-al-Din (the rectitude of the faith, Saladin) 
ibn-Ayyub. 4 

A 1 -Malik al-Nasir (the defender-king) al-Sultan Salah-al- 
Dln Yusuf was born in Takrit on the 1 igris in 1138 of Kurdish 
parents. When a year old he moved with the family to Ba la- 
bakk, over which his father Ayyub (Job) was appointed com¬ 
mander by Zangi. The interests of the young man were 
evidently theological, rather than military. Only reluctantly 
did he accompany his uncle in 1164 on his first Egyptian 
campaign. 5 The trip, however, marked the beginning of a 
new career, a career devoted to the pursuit of three objectives. 
replacing ShT'itc with Sunnite Islam in Egypt, uniting Egypt 
and Syria under one sceptre and pressing the holy war against 
the Franks. The first proved to be the easiest to realize. As 
al-’Adid lay on his deathbed in 117 1 » Salah as vizir simply 
substituted in the Friday prayer the name of the contemporary 
'Abbasid caliph al-Mustadi’. Thus came to its end the Fatimid 
caliphate. Incredible as it may seem, the momentous change 


1 Ilm-Khaldun, vol. vi, pp. 6 stq. ; A. S. Tritton in Bulletin , School of Oriental 
and African Studies t vol. xii (1948), p. 567. 

1 *Imad*al-Din, p. 425 ; Usainah, p. 51 ; tr. p. 79. 

J Cf. Jacques dc Vitry, The History of Jerusalem , tr. Aubrey Stewart (London, 
1896), p. 79 - 

4 Abu-Shumah, vol. i, pp. 160*61 ; Sib{ ibn-al-Jawzi, p. 175. # 

1 Ibn al-Athir, vol. xi, p. 223; abu-Shamah, vol. i, p. 155; abu-al-Hda, 
vol. iii, p. 47. 
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was effected without even “ the butting ol two goats . 1 1 hereby 

Salah became the sole ruler of Egypt. The second ambition 
of his life was realized when his Syrian suzerain Nur-al-Dtn 
passed away. A few minor engagements snatched Syria from 
the hands of the eleven-year-old son of Nur, Isma'il. 2 With 
the first two goals attained, the third entered the range of 
vision. 

As adjuncts of Egypt, Cyrenaica and al-Hijaz immediately 
became parts of the newly rising Syro-Egyptian domain. 
Salah’s elder brother Turan-Shah added Nubia and al-\ aman. 

The 'Abbasid caliph granted Salah in 1175 at his own request 
a diploma of investiture over all these lands, thereby giving 
away what in reality was not his to give but what it was flatter¬ 
ing to him not to refuse. I he incorporation of al-Mawsil and 
its Mesopotamian dependencies rounded out the sultanate.-’ 
Nur-al-Din’s dream of enveloping the Franks and crushing 
them to death was becoming a reality through the achievements 
of his more illustrious successor. 

At last Salah was free to concentrate on “ the infidels ". Thc^ ^ 
The hour of peril for the Latin kingdom struck when, after a 
six-day siege, Tiberias fell and the Moslem army moved to H„.in 
the adjacent Hittin (Hattin). 4 There the battle was joined 
July 3 to 4, I 187. The heat was intense. Exhausted from the 
long march and crazed with thirst, the heavy-armoured Franks 
were surrounded by light-armoured Moslems and subjected to 
an incessant shower of arrows the like of which they never 
experienced before. Of the 20,000 knights s and footmen only 
a few remained alive through apostasy or escape ; the rest were 
slaughtered or captured. The prisoners’ procession was headed 
by none other than the king of Jerusalem, Guy de Lusignan. 

He was received in a way worthy of his high office by a magna- 


1 Ibnal-Athir, vol. xi, p. 242; abu-al-Fida’, vol. iii, p. 53 ; «*• nbu-Shaniah, 

vol. i, pp. 200*201. . 

1 Ibnal-Athir, vol. xi, pp. 274*5- J Ibn al-Athir, vol. xi, pp. $19 21. 

4 The “ horns ” (qurun) of Hittin tower 1700 feet above the Sea of Galilee and 
represent the crater of an extinct volcano. Tradition assigns the Sermon on the 

Mount to this site. .... . . - 

s Templars and Hospitallers. The Templars, so called because their first 
residence was near the site of Solomon’s Temple, were organized about iiiq to 
protect pilgrims on their way to the Holy Land. '1 he Hospitallers, or Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, sprang from an earlier organization established to maintain 
hostels (not hospitals) for pilgrims and later devoted to military pursuits. Both 
orders took monastic vows. 
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nimous and chivalrous sultan. But his companion Reginald of 
Chatillon, lord of al-Karak,' merited and received a different 
treatment. In violation of treaty relations, he had more than 
once attacked pilgrim and commercial caravans as they passed 
by his castle on the main route south of Jerusalem. The sultan’s 
sister was once in such a caravan. As adventurous as he was 
unscrupulous, Reginald had with his Red Sea fleet harassed 
both the Nubian and the Arabian coasts; he even landed on 
the holy soil of al-Hijaz and moved toward Medina. When 
within a short day’s march from the holy city itself, he was 
driven back by Egyptians transported on a hurriedly con¬ 
structed fleet. It was rumoured that he aimed at removing the 
Prophet’s body to al-Karak and charging a heavy fee for Moslem 
pilgrims to view it . 2 Salah had sworn to slay him with his own 
hand and the time had come for the fulfilment of his oath. The 
drink of cold water taken by the chained captive in his captor's 
tent did not guarantee impunity according to Arab hospitality 
rites, as it was not offered but requested Guy shook in his 
boots as Salah slew his captive but was reassured by him : " A 
king does not kill a king ’’. 3 

The destruction on the day of Hittln of the Frankish army, 
which comprised besides the capital’s garrison contingents from 
the other states, scaled the fate of the Latin kingdom. After a 
week’s siege Jerusalem capitulated on October 2. Salah’s treat¬ 
ment of the Frankish populace stood in sharp contrast with the 
treatment accorded the Moslems eighty-eight years earlier. 
Those who could ransom themselves individually did so; the 
poor were allowed forty days to collect a lump sum for ransom 
and the rest were sold as slaves. The lands of the evacuated 
Franks were purchased by troops and native Christians . 4 From 
Jerusalem the tide of conquest continued, engulfing such 
fortifications as al-Shawbak and al-Karak in the south, Kaw- 

1 Sec above, p. 596, n. 4. 

1 Ibn-Jubayr (pp. 58-60) witnessed in Alexandria the remnant of his army, 
chained on to camels and facing the tails, as they were led to execution to the 
sound of drums. Abu-al-Fida', vol. iii, pp. 68-9. 

1 Abu-Shamah, vol. ii, pp. 75 seq ., who gives nn eye-witness’ report; ibn-al- 
Athir, vol. xi, pp. 352-5; Baha’-al-Dln ibn-Shaddiid, Sirat $aldfia!Dln (Cairo, 
* 3 * 7 )» PP- 27.60-65; tr. 'Saladin ': or, What Befell Sultan Yusuf (London, 1897), 
PP- 42-3. 110-17; Tinud-al-Din al-I$fahnni, al-Fatfi al-Qussi f\ al-Fath al-Qudsi, 
ed. C. de Landbcrg (Leyden, 1888), pp. 22-8; Emoul and Bernard le Trisorier, 
Chronique, cd. M. L. dc Mas Latrie (Paris, 1871), pp. 172-4. 

« Ibn-Khaldun, vol. v, p.311. ™ 
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kab, 1 al-Shaqif 2 and Sihyawn (Saone to the north. 'Asqalan, 
'Akka, Safad, Tartus, Jabalah, al-Ladhiqiyah, all fell before 
the end of 1189. 3 Only Tyre, Tripoli and Antioch, other than 
smaller towns and castles, remained in Frankish hands 4 

The loss of the holy city aroused Europe and inspired 'Akka. 
the “ Third Crusade In it participated the three mightiest 
sovereigns of Western Europe, Frederick Barbarossa of Ger¬ 
many, Fhilip Augustus of France and Richard I Cceur de Lion 
of England. Legend and history have collaborated to make 
this campaign, with Richard and Salah as its chief heroes, one 
of the truly spectacular and romantic periods in Occidental and 


Oriental annals. 

The king of Germany took the land route and was drowned 
crossing a river in Cilicia. Discouraged, many of his followers 
returned home. 'Akka was decided on by the Syrian Latins as 
providing the key for the restoration of the lost domain. Against 
it marched all available warriors augmented by the new arrivals 
from Europe. King Guy led the attack despite the fact that he 
had pledged his honour to Salah after Hittin never again to 
bear arms against him. The city was besieged. Salah rushed 
to its rescue and pitched his camp facing the enemy. 


About the trench was fought the battle 
’Twixt God s men and the pagan cattle.5 


The Franks had the decided advantage of a fleet and up-to-date 
siege artillery. For two years (August 27, 1189 to July 12, 
I 191) the operations, considered among the major ones in the 
military annals of the Middle Ages, dragged on. The Moslem 
governor of Beirut used native Christian mariners dressed like 
Franks and accompanied by pigs to carry food by sea to the 
besieged city. 6 Spectacular feats of valour are recorded on 

1 A newly built Crusading castle north of Baysun by the Jordun. Its full 
name was Kawkab al-IIawa’ (the star of the sky), Bclvoir in Iaitin sources. 

2 The Belfort of Latin chronicles. Hanging like an eagle's nest on a precipitous 
rock 1500 feet above al-Li|ani River (Ix*ontes), this fortress commands the mountain 
pass from Damascus to Sidon. Its full name, Shaqif (Syr. for huge rock) Arnun 
(Syr. for rushing stream, cf. Arnon, above, p. 167), suggests its ancient origin. 
Arnun is considered by some a corruption of Arnold. 

2 Al-Maqrizi, Kitdb al-Suluk Ii-Jlfa'rijai al-Muluh, ed. M. Mu$|ata Ziyadah, 
vol. i, pt. I (Cairo, 1934). PP- 99 -»o»- 

4 Ibn Shaddad, pp. 65 seq. ; Mmad-alDin, pp. 136 seq. ; Ernoul and Bernard, 
pp. 179 seq., 251. 

* Ambroisc, The Crusade of Richard Lion-Heart, tr. Merton J. Hubert. John L. 
La Monte (New York, 1941), p. 145. 6 AbuShamah, vol. ii, p. 161. 
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both sides. A Damascene coppersmith forewent the sultan’s 
in favour of Allah’s reward for having burned three of the 
besiegers’ towers with explosives he compounded. 1 One flint 
stone taken from Sicily by Richard for his mangonels reportedly 
destroyed thirteen 'Akkans and was exhibited to Salah as a 
curiosity. Swimmers and carrier pigeons were employed be¬ 
tween Salah and the beleaguered town. The dead body of 
such a swimmer was washed out and the 'Akkans received the 
money and letters he carried, prompting Salah’s biographer 2 
to remark : “ Never before has it been known that someone 
received a trust in his lifetime and delivered it after his death 
Finally, after Salah had sought but did not receive aid from the 
caliph, the garrison surrendered. 

Included in the conditions of surrender were the restoration 
of the “ true cross ”, captured at Hittin, and the release of the 
garrison on the payment of 200,000 gold pieces. 3 But the 
money was not paid in a month and the Lion-Hearted ordered 
the twenty-seven hundred captives slaughtered. 4 

Rich in romantic ideas, Richard proposed a marriage be¬ 
tween his sister and Salah’s younger brother al-Maiik al-'Adil 
with the understanding that the couple would receive as a 
wedding present both 'Akka and Jerusalem and therewith the 
Christian-Moslcm conflict would end. 5 Al-'Adil’s son, al-Malik 
al-Kamil, was in May 1192 ceremoniously knighted by Richard. 
His uncle Salah had been years before similarly admitted to the 
honours of Christian knighthood. Richard and Salah exchanged 
gifts but never met. On November 2, 1192, peace was concluded 
on the general basis that the coast belonged to the Latins and the 
interior to the Moslems and that the Christian pilgrims should 
not be molested. Palestine was partitioned. Richard bade 
Syria farewell and returned home : 

Ah, Syria, I now commend 
You to the Lord God! May He lend 
Me time enough, if He so will 
That 1 may yet relieve your ill! 

For still I think to succour you. 6 

1 Ibn-KImldun, vol. v, p. 321. 1 Ibn-Shaddad, p. 120. 

1 Abu-Shumnh, vol. ii, p. 188; 'Imud-al-Dln, p. 357; ihn-al-'Ibri, pp. 386-7; 
nbu-al-Fida’, vol. iii, pp. 83-4. 

4 Benedict of Peterborough, ed. W. Stubbs (London, 1867), vol. ii, p. 189; 
ibn-Shaddad, pp. 164-5. 

* Cf. abu-al-Fida’, vol. iii, p. 84. 


6 Ambroisc, p. 447. 
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Early in March of the following year Salih died ot fever, aged 
fifty-five. His tomb, still standing by the I'mayyad Mosque, 
is one of the most revered shrines in the Syrian capital. 

More than a warrior and champion of orthodox Islam. Salah 
was a builder and a patron of learning. He founded schools, 
seminaries and mosques in both Egypt and Syria and included 
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Obverse and reverse of a silver dirham of Sal.ih-al-Din stru< k at Diinashq 

(Damascus), a.II. 573 = A l> - 11 77 /& 


in his cabinet two learned vizirs, al-Qadi al-Fadil 1 and I mad- 
al-I)In al-Isfahani. 2 His private secretary and biographer was 
Baha’-al-Din ibn-Shaddad. 3 The vast collection of treasures of 
the Fatimid court 4 which fell into his hands on the overthrow 


of the caliphate, he distributed among his men. leaving nothing 
for himself. One of those treasures was a seventeen-dirham 
sapphire as weighed by the historian ibn-al-Athlr 5 in person. 
Styled al-jabal (the mountain), this stone, “ which shone at 
night like a lamp ”, supposedly once belonged to the Saljuqs, 
the 'Abbasids — of whom al-Rashid one day dropped it into 
the Tigris — and the Chosrocs. 6 Nur-al-DTn’s estate Salah 
passed on to the deceased ruler’s son. I he estate he himself 
left amounted to forty-seven dirhams and one gold piece, 7 but 
the memory he left is still a priceless treasure in the heritage of 


1 lbn-Khullikun, vol. i, pp. 509 seq. ; al-Subki, '/'abaqat ahShAfi iynh tilhubra 

(Cairo, 1324), vol. »v, pp. 253 4. . „ , . . .... 

1 Ibn-Khallikan. vol. ii, pp. 495 seq. ; Suyup, Hush , vol. 1, p. 2/0. Ills <*/• 
/•'a/fi was drawn upon in the composition of this chapter. 

i Ibn-Khallikan, vol. hi, pp. 428 seq. His Sirah has !>cen extensively used in 

this chapter. .... 

4 Maqrlzi, vol. i, pp. 414-16; ibn-Taghri-Birdi, cd. Popper, vol. 111. pt. 1, 

pp. 85-6. 

» Vol. xi, p. 242. ...... , ... . 

Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. vi, p. 74 ; vol. x, p. 266; Mas udi, vol. vn, p. 37 <>; I abari, 

vol. iii, pp. 602, 1647. 

7 Abu-al-KidiV, vol. iii, p. 9. 
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the Arab East. The memory of his chivalry is almost equally 
cherished in Europe, where it has touched the fancy of English 
minstrels as well as modern novelists.* 

With the death of the great hero of Islam the third period 
in Crusading history begins, that of dissension and petty wars 
covering a century. Throughout the thirteenth century Euro¬ 
pean public sentiment remained indifferent to these campaigns. 
Only those of St. Louis, king of France, in the middle of that 
century, could be compared with the first Crusade as being 
motivated by religious considerations. Several of the Crusades 
of this period were directed against Egypt with the expectation 
of reaching the Red Sea and participating in the opulent 
commerce of the Indian Ocean and on the pretext that the 
occupation of Dimyat (Damietta) or Alexandria, for instance, 
might result in an exchange for Jerusalem. The Moslems also 
had lost the spirit of the jihad. What was equally serious they 
had lost the unified leadership and a united domain. Syria was 
partitioned among Salah’s three sons, but shortly thereafter 
Salah’s younger brother al-'Adil acquired sovereignty over 
Egypt and most of Syria. 2 Throughout his rule al-'Adil ( ca . 
1199-1218, the Saphadin 3 of Latin chronicles) tried to maintain 
cordial relations with the Franks. This policy aimed at peace 
and the furtherance of trade with the Italians. 

From al-'Adil sprang a variety of Ayyubid branches which 
reigned in Egypt, Damascus and Mesopotamia. Other branches 
arose in Hims, Hamah and al-Yaman. 4 In the course of the 
ensuing dynastic turmoils one after another of Salah’s conquests 
— Beirut, Safad, Tiberias, even Jerusalem (1229) — reverted 
to Frankish hands. Jerusalem was turned over by al-Kamil 
(1218-38), son of al-'Adil, to Frederick II, king of Sicily, in 
accordance with a ten-year treaty in which al-Kamil was 
guaranteed Frederick’s aid against his enemies, most of whom 
were Ayyubids. 5 Al-Kamil’s nephew, however, al-Malik al- 
Salih Najm-al-Dln, utilized in 1244 a contingent of Khwarizm 

1 A Damascene poet who knew $aliiti personally attacked the character of the 
lame .Saliih; ibn-'Unayn, Dhvin, cd. Khalil Mardam (Damascus, 1946), pp. 6, 
21011 ; another contemporary poet ibn-al-Sa ati, DUvin , cd. Anis K. al-Maqdisi, 
vol. i (Beirut, 1938), pp. 19-21, devotes several odes to the glorification of the hero. 

1 Sec below, p. 627. 

1 From his honorific title Sayf-al-Dln (the sword of religion), Ibn-Khallikan, 
vol. 11, p. 446. 4 Sce bdow, pp. 627-9. 

1 Abu nl-Fida’, vol. ui, p. 148; ibn-al-Athir, vol. xii, p. 315. 
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Turks, dislodged from their Central Asian abode by Chingiz 
Khan, to restore the city to Islam. But the Franks were in no 
position to capitalize on Moslem dissension. They themselves 
were in as bad a situation, with rivalries between Genoese and 
Venetians, jealousies between Templars and Hospitallers and 
quarrels among the leaders. In these quarrels it was no more 
unusual for one side to secure Moslem aid against the other 
than it was for the Moslems to secure Christian aid against 
other Moslems. 1 

The mid-thirteenth century was marked by the advent of St i.ouis 
Louis, king of France and leader of the “ sixth Crusade (first 
directed against Egypt). Louis spent four years in Syria (1250- 
1254), where he fortified Jaffa, Caesarea, ‘Akka and Sidon. 2 



Tkt American Xumismaiie Sontty 

A CRUSADING COIN 


Obverse and reverse of a silver bezant with Arabic inscription struck by the 
Crusaders at 'Akka about A.D. 1250. The obverse bears the mint, the date and the 
legend: "One God, one faith, one Baptism”; the reverse: “The Father, the 
Son, the Holy Ghost, one God 


Ruins of the castle in Sidon, garrisoned by Templars, where he 
stayed, arc still standing. Of all the Crusading leaders his, by 
far, was the purest, the noblest character — that of a real 
saint. 

A new and unexpected danger, however, was now threaten- Bayb.m, 
ing from the East : the Tartars. Mongol hordes were flooding | e h A<Jcr ” f 
northern Syria and advancing southward. Concurrently coumet- 
Ayyubids were giving way to Mamluks. 3 Fourth among these 1 rUiA c 
was al-Malik al-?ahir Baybars (1260-77), who inaugurated 
the series of sultans who dealt the final blows to Latin Syria. 
Baybars checked in Palestine the Mongols’ first advance/ 
recovered their Syrian conquests, reunited Egypt and Syria 
and was then able to pursue the holy war. From 1263 to 1271 


• See above, p. 599. 1 Joinville, pp. 223-331. * See below, p. 629. 

4 See below, p. 631. 
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he conducted almost annual raids against the Frankish establish¬ 
ments. One after the other they yielded. Even the Templars 
and the Hospitallers, who, entrenched in strong castles, formed 
the bulwark of the Latin states, were unable to withstand his 
reiterated blows. In 1263 Baybars occupied al-Karak and 
demolished the venerated church of Nazareth (al-Nasirah). 
Two years later he captured Caesarea by surprise, and after a 
forty-day siege received the surrender of Arsuf from the 
Hospitallers 1 In 1266 Safad capitulated and its garrison of 
two thousand Templars were executed, despite amnesty granted 
by him. 2 The walls of the city still bear the inscription of 
“ the Alexander of his age and the pillar of his faith " ; the 
bridge he built across the Jordan shows a lion on each side of 
his inscription. In 1268 Jaffa was seized, Shaqif Arnun 
capitulated, and what is more significant, Antioch surrendered. 
Of Antioch’s garrison and people 16,000 were put to the sword 
and reportedly 100,000 were led to captivity. A young boy 
fetched twelve dirhams and a young girl five. The city itself, 
with its ancient citadel and world-renowned churches, was given 
to the flames, a blow from which it has never recovered. 3 

The fall of Antioch, second of the Latin states to be founded, 
had its demoralizing effect. A number of minor Latin strong¬ 
holds were thereupon abandoned. In 1271 the tenacious Hi§n 
al-Akrad, principal retreat of the Hospitallers and the most 
admirable of all medieval castles in preservation, surrendered 
after a short siege (March 24 to April 8). For many years this 
castle, which belonged to the count of Tripoli and could house 
as many as two thousand at a time, watched the passage 
connecting the northern Lebanon littoral with Syria, just as 
al-Shaqif watched the southern passage. It headed the list of 
the mountain-type castles set to dominate the passes that led 
from the Moslem hinterland to the Frankish seaboard. Other 
forts of the same type were Mi$yaf, 4 al-Qadmus, al-Kahf and 

1 IbnalFurat, Ta'rtkh , cd. Costi K. Zurayq, vol. vii (Beirut, 1942), p. 82. 

2 Al-Maqrizi, A “itdh al-Suluk fi Mdrifat Duxval al-Mu 1 uk y tr. M. Quatrcmire, 
Histoire des sultans mamlouks (Paris, 1854), vol. i (pt. 2), pp. 29-30; abu-al-Fida\ 
vol. iv, p. 3. 

* Ibn-al-'Ibri, p. 500; Maqrizi, tr. Quatrcmerc, vol. i (pt. 2), pp. 52-4; abu-al- 
Fidu*, vol. iv, pp. 4-5. 

4 Also Ma$yaf, Ma$yad, Ma$yat, Ma$yath ; see art. Ma$y[id, Encyclopaedia 0/ 
Islam \ Usamah, p. 148; tr., p. 177; Dussaud et u/., Syria antique , pi. 128. 
Isma'ilitcrf still live there. 
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al-Khawabi, all of which belonged to the Assassins, allies of 
the Hospitallers. 1 'hese fortifications, of which Misyal was the 
strongest, lay in the Nusavriyah region and were now reduced. 
Both Antartus 1 (Tortosa . principal fortress of the I emplars. 2 
and al-Marqab, 3 garrisoned by Hospitallers, hastened to make 
peace. These two castles represented the coastal type planted 



I I isN ai.-akrAd, crac des chevaliers, one of tiie strongest 

AND LARGEST OF THE ( Kl'SADEK CASTI.ES 
This castle stow! sc ntincl over the Ilims-Tripoli road 


to control the maritime road and ports and to defend them 
against the fleet centred in Egypt. Of the j artus castle not 
much is left, but al-Marqab is still perched like a dreadnought 
on a hill. The famous geographer al-ldrlsi. 4 who visited Syria 
shortly before this time, cites no less than sixteen forts between 
Beirut and al-Ladhiqlyah. Modern research indicates that the 
Byzantine art of fortification lies at the base of the development 


1 Anturadus (opposite the isle of Aradus), modern |.irtiis; Iaru|us in Yaqiit, 

vol. iii, p. 529. . ..... . 

» Their chief inland stronghold was Chaslcl Blanc, now Bur) frafltn, a Greek 


Orthodox church. 

J “ Watchtowcr ”, Castrum Mcrgathum, Margat. 
4 Ed. Gildcrncistcr, pp. 16-23. 
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of the military Crusading architecture in both its Christian and 
Moslem aspects. 1 

The The Assassins were a Nco-Isma'ilite order inaugurated by 

Assassins a |_H asan ibn-al-Sabbah, who in 1090 set up his headquarters 
in a fortress, Alamut, 2 in the Alburz Mountain. They acquired 
their name from Arabic hashish , 3 the intoxicating hemp (mari¬ 
juana), to which they supposedly resorted when they operated. 
The order was a secret organization headed by a grand master 
below whom stood priors followed by propagandists. Near the 
bottom were the fidais 4 ready to execute at all cost the grand 
master's orders. The fida is made free and treacherous use of 
the dagger against Christians and Moslems alike; they made 
assassination an art. 

About the same time that the Crusaders were entering Syria 
from the north-west the Assassins were entering it from the 
north-cast. Their first important convert was the Saljuq amir 
Ridwan 5 (d. 1113); their first stronghold was Baniyas. 6 By 
1140 they had acquired several strongholds in mountainous 
North Syria, a procedure in which they followed their Persian 
kinsmen. Qadmus was the first to be acquired (i 133). William 
of Tyre 7 estimates their number at 60,000. To the Europeans 
the Syrian grand master was the vieux de la montagne. His 
seat was at Misyaf. 8 For thirty years, beginning about 1162, 
Rashid °-al-Din Sinan held this high office. It was his men 
who made two unsuccessful attempts on the life of Salah-al- 
Dln; 10 Rashid was bribed by a Damascene vizir loyal to the 
memory of Nur-al-Din. Salah attacked Misyaf but did not 
reduce it. He in turn was suspected of having used Assassins 

1 Paul Dcschamps, le Crae des Chevaliers (Paris, 1934), vol. i, pp. 43 seq.; 
cf. T. E. Lawrence, Crusader Castles (London, 1936), vol. i, pp. 13-15. 

2 The fortress hangs like an eagle’s nest, which is probably the meaning of the 
word, on the rough road between the Caspian shores and the Persian high¬ 
lands. 

2 Indian bhang (Ar. banj). References to a drug that acted as an antidote for 
sorrow and " robber of the mind ” occur in Babylonian literature. 

4 Variant fid&wi , one ready to offer his life for a cause. Cf. ibn-Battu{ah, 
vol. i, pp. 166-7. 

5 Sec above, p. 575. 

6 See above, p. 599. 

7 Vol. ii, p. 691 ; cf. Burchard of Mount Zion, tr. Aubrey Stewart (London, 
1896), p. 105, where their number is made 40,000. 

* Benjamin of Tudcla (ca. 1169), vol. i, p. 59, makes QadmQs the seat. 

0 (Not Rashid); abu-al-Fida’, vol. iii, p. 89; ibn-Khallik&n/vol. ii, p. 521. 

10 Abu-al-Fida’, vol. iii, pp. 6o, 61. 
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against Conrad of Montferrat, titular king of Jerusalem, who 
was killed in I 192 by a band disguised as Christians. 1 Another 
prominent Frank for whose death the Assassins were responsible 
was Count Raymond II of Tripoli (ca. 1 152). Sinan's successor 
was visited by a Frankish count in his mountain castle with its 
high turrets guarded by white-clad Assassins. On a signal from 
the master two of the sentinels threw themselves from their 
turrets to be torn to pieces on the rocks below. 2 The story shows 
that religious zeal rather than intoxicating drugs motivated the 
blind obedience and unquestioning loyalty of the Assassins. 

In 1172 the Old Man of the Mountain sent envoys to the 
king of Jerusalem to discuss the possibility of conversion on 
the part of his men to Christianity. This was in line with the 
practice of dissimulation ( taqiyah ) authorized by ultra-Shi'ite 
tenets. Fearing the loss of tribute which the Assassins were 
then paying the Templars, these knights murdered the envoys. 3 
When in 'Akka St. Louis received an Assassin delegation with 
presents, including ornaments and beasts of crystal, amber, a 
ring and a shirt. The shirt meant that Louis was as close to 
Rashid as his own body. Louis reciprocated. 4 Two knights 
who spoke Arabic served as interpreters. Before Louis’ 
departure from France the Assassins had made an attempt on 
his life, indicating that their field of operation extended as far 
as Western Europe. Eastward they operated as far as Mongolia, 
where they tried to assassinate one of the Great Khans. With 
Baybars’ destruction of their Syrian nest, which for years had 
hatched intrigue and murder, the Syrian Assassin power was 
forever crushed. 

The work begun by Baybars against the Franks was con- The lut 
tinued by his equally energetic and zealous successor Qalawun ° f r ^' ding 
(1279-90). His title al-Malik al-Mansur (the victorious king) colonic* 
was well deserved. On April 15, 1282, Qalawun renewed the 
truce negotiated by Baybars with the Templars of Antartus for 
another period of ten years and ten months. A treaty with 
similar terms was signed three years later with the princess of 

1 Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. xii, p. 51 ; Jacques dc Vitry, pp. 116-17; Ambroise, 

PP- 334 - 5 - . , ^ 

1 Marinus Sanuto, “ Liber sccrctorum ”, in Dongars, Gesta Dei per Francos 
(Ilanau, 1611), vol. ii, p. 201. 

* William of Tyre, vol. ii, pp. 392-4 \ Burchard, pp. 105-6. 

4 Joinvillc, pp. 250 seq . 
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l yre, who then held Beirut.' After a siege of thirty-eight days 
ending May 25, 1285, al-Marqab yielded. Its outer walls still 
show numberless arrowheads imbedded between the stones. 
The Ayvubid historian-amir abu-al-Fida’,* then a lad of twelve 
years, had his first military experience on this occasion. Its 
Hospitallers were escorted to Tripoli. 3 Four years later this 
town, the largest still in Frankish hands, was captured and 
levelled to the ground. So oppressive was the odour from the 
corpses Iving thick on the islet outside the port that abu-al- 
Fida’ 4 could not stand it. Tripoli was rebuilt several years 
later not on its former site but several miles from the sea, where 
it now stands. 

Amidst preparations against 'Akka, the only place of 
military importance left, Qalawun died and was succeeded by 
his son al-Ashraf (1290-93). Al-Ashraf invested 'Akka for 



Frvm Htntt /,<ifvir. " J Itgtn.ln jrahi (taffan en Syru far in Cntuii ” 


A FRANKISH DINAR STRUCK AT 'AKKA IN 1251 

Hearing Arabic inscription 

over a month, using ninety-two catapults, before he stormed 
it on May 18, 1291. He slaughtered its Templar defenders in 
violation of a safe-conduct he had granted them. Abu-al- 
Fida* 5 took part in the siege. The city was practically wiped 
out of existence. 6 

1 Mnqrizi has preserved the texts of both treaties, cd. Quatrcmta, vol. ii (pt. 3), 
pp. 172 6, 177-8, tr. pp. 22 31, 212-21; cf. treaties preserved in ibn-al-Furiit, 
vol. vii, pp. 204-6, 202-72. 

1 Vol. iv, p. 22. > Ihn-al-Furat, vol. viii, pp. 17-18. 

4 Vol. iv, p. 24; cf. ihn-al-Furat, vol. viii, pp. 80N1. Idrisi, p. 18, reports 
four islands in the port of Tripoli. Those visible today can hardly l* so called. 

1 Vol. iv, pp. 25-6; Maqrizi, tr. Quatrcmtrc, vol. ii (pt. 3), pp. 125-0. 

6 Rebuilt in the eighteenth century, its citadel was Inter used by the British ns a 
prison and blasted by Zionist terrorists in May 1947. 
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'Akka's capture sealed the fate of the few remaining coastal 
towns. Tyre was abandoned on the same dav and Sidon on 
July 14. Beirut capitulated on July 21 and Antartus on 
August 3. 'Athlith Castrum Peregrinorum, Chateau Pelerin), 
deserted by its Templars, was demolished about mid-August. 1 


II. * • * 1 



Strutt det Anhquiltti dt Svrte 

THE ISLET OF ARWAD 


The Templars of Arwad held out for eleven years more. Over 
the gateway of the ruins of this islet's castle the Lusignan coat 
of arms — a lion and a palm — is still visible. With the fall of 
Arwad the curtain fell on the last scene of the most spectacular 
drama in the history of the conflict between East and West. 

1 $alih, p. 42; abu al-Eida’, vol. iv, p. 26: Sanuto in Bongars. vol. ii, 
pp. 231 seif. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


CULTURAL INTERACTION 


Rich in picturesque and romantic incidents, the Crusades were 
rather disappointing in intellectual and cultural achievement. 
On the whole they meant much more to the West in terms of 
civilizing influences than they did to the East. They opened 
new horizons — industrial, commercial and colonial — before 
the eyes of Europeans. The states they built in Syria correspond 
to modern colonial empires, and the merchant or pilgrim rather 
than the returned soldier was the principal culture carrier. In 
the East they left a legacy of ill will between Moslems and 
Christians the effects of which are still noticeable. 

The im- Islamic culture in the Crusading epoch was already decadent 
the Wat • * n the East. For some time it had ceased to be a creative force. 1 
science and In science, literature, philosophy all its great lights had been 
htcrniurc dimmed. Moreover, the Franks themselves were on a lower 
cultural level. Nationalistic animosities and religious prejudices 
thwarted the free play of interactive forces between them and 
the Moslems and left them in no responsive mood. No wonder, 
then, that we know of only one major scientific work done from 
Arabic into Latin throughout the whole period, al-Majusi’s 1 
Kamil al-Sinaah al-Tibbiyah , or al-Kitab al-Maliki (the 
perfect in the medical art, or the royal book). This was done 
at Antioch in 1127 by a Pisan named Stephen. A minor work 
translated also in Antioch (1247) was Sirr al-Asrar (Secretum 
secretorum), a pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on occult science 
which had a wide vogue in the late Middle Ages. Systematic 
hospitalization in the Occident probably received a fresh 
stimulus from the Orient. A number of hospices and hospitals, 
chiefly lazar-houses, J begin to spring up in twelfth century 
Europe. Syrian leper houses may thus be considered ancestors 
of European hospitals. 

1 See above, p. 572. 

1 His first name *Ali 'Abbas, Latiniied Haly Abbas; he died in 004. 

* Cf. above, pp. 497-8. 
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In literature the influence was even slighter and more- 
difficult to detect. Stories, some of which were of Persian and 
Indie origin, were transmitted and appear strangely altered in 
theGVjVtf Romavonnu and other collections C haucer’s >/////*/cs* 



rtmtlon t untruly Ltbrjry, Otirrrll Lollttlion 


COLOPHON OF AL-MAJUSI S GREAT WORK ON MEDICINE, 

MANUSCRIPT 

This al'Kitdb al-Maliki by 'Ali ibn-al-'Abbas al-Majusi, copied a.ii. 5^6 
(a. I). 1190), is one- of only two known complete copies. It was the only major 
scientific work done into Latin by the Crusaders and taken back to Europe 

Tale has an Arabian Nights antecedent ; Boccaccio’s Decameron 
contains a number of tales derived orally from Oriental sources. 

The Holy Grail legend preserves elements of undoubted Syrian 
origin. 

In Syria the Franks learned the use of the crossbow, 1 the Military 
wearing of heavier mail by knight and horse, the employment 
of the tabor and naker 2 in military bands, the conveying 
of military intelligence by carrier pigeons and the use of fire 
for signalling at night. 3 They also acquired the practice ot 

1 See Ludolph von Suchcm, p. 135. 1 At. funbur and itaqqarah. 

J Consult Salih, pp. 60*61 ; al-£ahiri, Zubdat Kashf al-Mamdiik, cd. P. 
Kavaissc (Paris, 1*94), pp. 116-17; Qalqashandi, vol. viii, pp. 392-4; *t'iiinri, 
pp. 196-7. Cf. Suyufi, // us/t, vol. ii, p. 186. 

2 S 
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celebrating victory by illumination and were introduced to the 
knightly sport of tournament. In fact the whole institution of 
chivalry was promoted on Syrian soil. Contact with Moslem 
knights encouraged the use of armorial bearings and heraldic 
devices. The double-headed eagle, of Sumerian antiquity, was 
used by Zangi on his coins and by the Urtuqids as a badge. 
It passed on to the knights of the Round Table and to Byzantium 
and was adopted in 1345 by German emperors. The heraldic 
idea finally reached the United States, which uses an eagle as 

its emblem. The fleur-de-lis, 
known to the Elamites and 
Assyrians, appears for the first 
time in Moslem heraldry as the 
blazon of Nur-al-Din, Zangi’s 
son. It frequently occurs on 
Ayyubid and Mamluk coins. 
Adopted by the Franks, it 
passed on to France and later 
to Canada. The rosette was 
popular with the Ayyubids and 
the Mamluks. Many Mam¬ 
luks bore names of animals, 
the corresponding images of 



ARMS OF FRANCE 


which they blazoned on their 


, , , „ , , shields. Baybars’ crest was 

Early coats of arms of France showed . 11 a ,, .. . _ 

many flcurs-dc-lis on a blue field a hon. Azure (AT. 1 ( 18 ( 1 - 


ward) and other heraldic terms 


testify to the enduring effect of Moslem knighthood. 

The order of Templars, which, like that of the Hospitallers, 
was the nearest approach to harmonizing war and religion — 
an old achievement in Islam — followed in its organization a 
pattern similar to that of the Assassins. At the bottom of the 
Christian order stood the lay brothers, esquires and knights, 
corresponding to the lasiqs (associates), fidais and rafiqs 
(comrades). The knight wore a white mantle with a red cross 
mark, the raftq a white mantle with a red cap. In the higher 
brackets the counterparts of the prior, grand prior and grand 
master were the da i, dai kabir (superior propagandist) and 


1 L. A. Mayer, Soraetnic Heraldry (Oxford, 1933), pp. 7, 26, 107. 
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shaykh al-jabal (old man of the mountain .' Then there was 
another secret order, futuxvah , in which Arab chivalry sought 
to express itself. The order was reformed and patronized by 
the 'Abbasid al-Nasir (1180-1225), who might have been im¬ 
pressed by the Crusading orders. The initiate was also called 
rajiq and wore distinctive trousers (sardwil). Salah-al-Din's 
brother al-'Adil and al-'Adil’s sons wore such trousers. Syria 
had an active branch that went by the name Nubuwiyah. 1 2 

Most conspicuous among all Crusading remains in Syria are 
the many castles still crowning its hills. Then come the churches. 
In the churches the Franks employed the familiar Romanesque 
and Gothic styles but the Byzantine and Syrian motifs of 
decoration. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Dome 
of the Rock were imitated in several ecclesiastical buildings 
of the “ round temple ” type in England, France, Spain and 
Germany. Many of the Crusader churches have since been 
converted into mosques. Among these are the great cathedral 
of Notrc-Damc in Tyre, where the historian William of l yre 3 
was archbishop (1175-85); the church of Sidon erected by the 
Hospitallers, now al-Jami' al-Kabir (the great mosque); the 
cathedral of St. John of Beirut, now the 'Umari Mosque, con¬ 
structed in I mo by King Baldwin ; 4 and the cathedral of Our 
Lady in Antartus, the most beautiful and best preserved of all, 
which was an object of pilgrimage. The structure was begun 
in 1130 and housed a picture supposedly painted by Luke and 
an altar over which Peter allegedly celebrated the first mass. 5 
A recent minaret was added to this edifice, which no doubt stood 
on the site of an early Christian church. Al-Balamand (Bel¬ 
mont), near Tripoli, now a Greek Orthodox monastery, was built 
by Frankish monks in 11 57. 6 

For long generations before the Crusades pilgrims frequented 
the Holy Land and traders visited the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. The Crusading movement accelerated forces 
already in operation and popularized in Europe Oriental pro- 

1 Sec above, p. 610. 

2 Ibn-al-Athir, vol. xii, p. 268; Fakhri , p. 434; ibn-Jubayr, p. 280. 

* Vol. ii, p. 411 ; Enlart, vol. ii, pp. 353 seq. 

4 $alih, p. 58; Enlart, vol. ii, pp. 69 seq. 

5 Joinvillc, p. 328 ; Jacques de Vitry, pp. 20*21 ; Dussaud el at., Syne antique , 
pis. 117, 118; Enlart, vol. ii, pp. 403 seq. 

6 Enlart, vol. ii, pp. 45 seq. 
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ducts, some of which must have been previously known. 1 he 
problem of tracing origins is further complicated by the fact 
that while the Syrian bridge was open for traffic two other 
bridges, the Sicilian and the Spanish, were in operation too, 
thus making it difficult to determine the exact route taken by 
any particular commodity. 

While in Syria the Franks were introduced to or acquired a 
taste for certain native and tropical products with which the 



From Enla.l, " Lot Shnum.nt, da Croiih " (/..*. OritnlMU. Paul Gnlkntr, Pin,) 


THE CRUSADER CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE-DAME AT ANTAR'l'OS 
(TORTOSA, MODERN TART^S). A RESTORATION 

marts of Syria were then stocked. Among those products were 
sesame, carob (Ar. kharriib ), 1 millet, rice ( [arise ), lemons {lay- 
tniitt), melons, apricots 2 and shallots. 3 Apricots were at times 
called the plums of Damascus. The Syrian capital specialized 
in sweet scents and damask rose {Rosa damascena). Attars 
(Ar. *ifr) and fragrant volatile oils, of Persian origin, incense 
and other aromatic gums of Arabia, together with other spices, 
perfumes and sweetmeats became favourites. Cloves and 


1 Oripinnlly Assyrian; see above, p. 138, n. 5. 

1 From Ar. baraqruq, originally L. pratcoquum, early ripe. 

1 Shallots nnd scallions received their name from Ascalon (’Asqalan). 
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similar aromatics, pepper and other condiments, alum, aloes and 
several drugs found their way into the European kitchen and 
store, first in the East and subsequently in the West. Fantastic 
ideas were readily accepted about the precious spices originating 
in Paradise and floated down the Nile to be fished out at its 
mouth . 1 In Egypt ginger ( zanjabil ) was added to the Crusader 
menu. More important than all these articles was sugar 
(sukkar), with the cane of which the Franks familiarized them¬ 
selves on the Lebanese maritime plain. Arab traders had 
introduced sugar-cane from India or south-eastern Asia, where 
it must have originally grown wild. Hitherto honey was the 
ingredient used by Europeans for sweetening foods and 
medicines. Tyre and its environs, home of William 2 (d. ca. 
1 190), greatest among the historians of the Crusades, was 
especially rich in sugar-cane plantations. With sugar went a 
variety of soft drinks, sweetmeats and candy (qandah). In 
Europe windmills make their appearance in 1180 in Normandy, 
where they were called turquois (Turkish). Water wheels 
(sing, naurah, noria) antedate windmills in Europe, but those 
near Bayreuth, Germany, follow the Syrian type. 1 his con¬ 
trivance had existed in Syria since Roman days. 

In matters of fashion, clothing and home furnishing new 
desires were likewise sharpened if not created. The I-ranks 
became convinced that not only native foods but native clothes 
were preferable. Men began to grow beards, wear flowing 
robes and cover the head with a scarf ( ku/iyah ). Women wore 
Oriental gauze ornamented with sequins (sikkaJi) and sat on 
divans ( diwan ), listening to the lute ( al-ud) and rebab ( rabdbah ); 
they even veiled in public. 3 * Warriors, pilgrims, sailors and 
merchants returned with rugs, carpets and tapestries, which had 
been fixtures in Near Eastern homes from time immemorial. 
Fabrics such as damask, muslin* baldachin/ sarcenet (Saracen 
stuff), atlas (atlas), taffeta/ velvet, silk, satin 6 came to be 
appreciated as never before. Camlets (khamlah) and furs 

1 Joinvillc, p. 104. Old French tpices (spices) came to mean bribe for the 
judge. 

2 Vol. ii, p. 6; Joinvillc, p. 310. 1 Ibn-Jubayr, p. 333. 

4 These three words perpetuate the names of three cities : Damascus, al-Maw§il 

(Mosul) and Baghdad. 5 Ar. tafia, from Per. taftah . 

6 From Ar. zaytuni , a corruption of Chinese Ts'ien-t'ang, a city in China from 

which this silk originally came. 
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acquired wider vogue. Damascene and Cairene jewels were in 
great demand. Salah-al-Din’s brother al-'Adil reportedly used 
jewelry to bribe Frankish wives to hold back their husbands 
from warfare. Oriental luxuries became Occidental necessities. 
Mirrors of glass replaced those of steel. 1 he rosary, of Hindu 
origin, was used by Syrian C hristians and then Sufi Moslems 
before it got into the hands of Roman Catholics. Pilgrims sent 
back home reliquaries of native workmanship which served as 
models for European craftsmen. Arras and other European 
centres began to imitate wares, rugs and fabrics of Oriental 
manufacture. With cloth and metallic wares went dyestuffs 
and new colours such as lilac ( laylak ), carmine and crimson 
(qirmizi). Oriental work in pottery, gold, silver, enamel and 
stained glass was also imitated. 1 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries maritime activity and 
international trade were stimulated to a degree unattained since 
Roman days. The introduction of the compass, of which pre¬ 
sumably the Moslems made the first practical use, was a great 
aid in navigation. Before the Moslems the Chinese had dis¬ 
covered the directive property of the magnetic needle. Among 
the Europeans Italian sailors were the earliest users of the 
compass. 2 The enhanced flow of trade necessitated new 
demands, one of which was for ready cash on the part of pilgrim 
and Crusader. This demand helped establish a money economy 
and increase the supply and circulation of currency. Banking 
firms were organized in the Italian city republics with branch 
offices in the Levant. The need was also felt for letters of 
credit. 1 The Byzantinius Saraccnatus , bearing Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion, was perhaps the earliest gold coin struck by the Latins. 
The first consuls reported in history were Genoese accredited 
to 'Akka in 1180. They presided over local Genoese courts, 
witnessed seal contracts, wills and deeds, identified new arrivals 
of their nationals, settled disputes and on the whole performed 
duties analogous to those of modern Western consuls in the 
Near East. 

During the Crusades the periods of peace, it should be 

1 See below, p. 639. 

1 Consult George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, vol. iit (Balti¬ 
more, I947)i PP- 7 U-IS- 

J Eng. M cheque ” goes back to Ar. fakk. 
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remembered, were of longer duration than the periods of war. 

Thus ample opportunity was provided for forging amicable 
and neighbourly bonds between Easterners and Westerners. 

Once the language barrier was removed the Frank must have 
discovered that after all the Moslem was not the idolater he 
was thought to be and that he shared in the Judaeo-Christian 
and Greco-Roman heritage of the European. We hear of many 
Crusaders, Reginald of Chatillon and William of Tyre for 
example, who mastered Arabic, 1 but of no Arabs who spoke 
French or Latin. The tolerance, breadth of view and trend 
toward secularization which usually result from mingling of 
men of different faiths and cultures seem in this case to have 
accrued to the Western rather than the Eastern society. Certain 
shrines in the Holy Land were venerated by Christians, Moslems 
and Jews alike. On the social and economic level Christians 
and Moslems mixed freely, 2 traded horses, dogs and falcons, 
exchanged safe-conducts and even intermarried. A new progeny 
from native mothers arose and was designated Pullani. 3 Among 
modern Lebanese and Palestinians, especially in I hdin (Lebanon) 
and Bethlehem, are quite a few with blue eyes and fair hair. 

Certain Christian families, such as the Faranjlyah (Frankish), 
the Sallbi (Crusading), the Duwayhi (from de Douai ?), the 
Bardawll (Baldwin) 4 and the Sawaya (Savoie ?) have preserved 
traditions or names suggesting European origins. The villages 
of Sinjll (Saint-Gilles) and al-Raynah (Reynaud) in Palestine 
perpetuate two Frankish names. 

In his memoirs Usamah ibn-Munqidh (1095-1188) gives the UtSmah’s 
clearest first-hand picture of interracial association. A friend of ,c * Umony 
Salah-al-Din, Usamah defended his picturesque ancestral castle 
on the Orontes, Shayzar, against Assassins and Franks. Never 
did this castle fall into Crusading hands. He himself fraternized 
with Franks in time of peace. To him the comparatively free 
sex relations among the Franks, “ who arc void of all zeal and 
jealousy ”, 5 was simply shocking. Their methods of ordeal by 

1 See above, p. 6l I. 

2 Ibn-Jubayr, pp. 287-8, 298, 302; Usamah, Ttibdr , pp. 131, 134; Arab- 
Syrian Gentleman , pp. 161, 163-4. 

2 Poulains, 41 kids ", 44 young ones 

« Marino Sanuto, Secrets Jor True Crusaders to Help Them to Recover the 
Holy Land , tr. Aubrey Stewart (London, 1896), 44 Sabaquct Baridoil, where King 
Baldwin died ”, This is Sabkhat Bardawil on the Mediterranean coast of Sinai. 

2 Ttibdr , p. 135 ; Arab-Syrian Gentleman , p. 164. 
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water and duel 1 were far inferior to the Moslem judicial pro¬ 
cedure of the day. Especially crude by contrast was their 
system of medication. Two members of a Frankish family at 
al-Munaytirah were properly treated by a native Christian 
physician until a European was summoned. The latter laid 
the ailing leg of one of the patients on a block of wood and 
bade a knight chop it off with one stroke of the axe. He then 
shaved the head of the other patient, a woman, made a deep 
cruciform incision on it and rubbed the wound with salt to 
drive off the devil. Both patients expired on the spot. 1 he 
native physician, himself the narrator of the story, concludes 
with these words: “Thereupon I asked them whether my 
services were needed any longer, and when they replied in the 
negative 1 returned home, having learned of their medicine 
what I knew not before ”. 2 

Effects In general the effects of the Crusades on Syria were disas- 

<»n Syria (rous Fearing the return of the Franks, some of whom had 
simply moved across the water to Cyprus, the Mamluks under¬ 
took the dismantling of 'Akka, Arsuf, Caesarea, lyre, Tripoli 
and other ports. 3 The Ayyubids had destroyed 'Asqalan. 4 * 
After 'Akka 'lyre had become the most flourishing city of 
Frankish Syria. Ibn-Jubayr s found it unsurpassed as a fortified 
town ; abu-al-Fida’, 6 a century later, found it in ruins and 
desolation. Dissident Moslem elements, comprising Shi'ites, 
IsmaTlitcs and Nusayrlyah, who then, according to ibn-Jubayr, 7 
outnumbered the Sunnites and had on varied occasions com¬ 
promised their loyalty by aiding Franks, were now decimated; 
their remnant sought refuge in Central Lebanon and al-Biqa*. 
Earlier al-Ashraf had exacted from the Druzes outward con¬ 
formity to Sunnite Islam, but the conformity did not last long. 
Baybars had forced the Nusayris to build mosques in their 
villages, but he could not force them to pray in them. Instead, 
they used the buildings as stables for their cattle and beasts of 
burden. 8 In pursuit of the “ scorched earth ” policy Mamluk 

1 I'tib&r, pp. 138-9; Arab*Syrian Gentleman % pp. 167-8. 

1 1 'tibar , pp. 132-3; Arab'Syrian Gentleman , p. 162. 

J Consult abu-nl-FidiV, Taqwlm , p. 239; ibn-Bnttutnh, Tuft/at al-Nun&r fi 
Chard'ib al-Atnfdr , vol. i, pp. 129-30; cf. Idrisi, p. II. 

4 Consult ibn-Bat|Q|ah, vol. i, p. 126. 

P- 3 ° 4 - 6 Taqwlm , p. 243. 7 P. 280. 

8 Ibn-Ba|tu|ah, vol. i, p. 177. 
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sultans methodically ravaged Lebanon. Especially disastrous 
was al-Nasir’s campaign of 1306, which resulted in the virtual 
annihilation of the people of Kisrawan. 1 1 he Shi ires ot that 
region were replaced by Kurds and 1 urkomans ; Maronites 
from the north pushed on later to fill the vacancy. The defence 
of Beirut against recurring sea incursions was entrusted in 1 2 04 
by the sultans to the Buhtur family, who were installed amirs ot 
al-Gharb. To this family the chronicler Salih ibn-\ ahya * 
belonged. Lebanon then became less oriented westward ; it 
assumed the general aspect that it has maintained till modern 
times. In fact all Syria had in it by then almost every element 
of civilization it possessed until the early nineteenth century, 
when a fresh wave of W estern ideas and cultural elements began 
to break on its shore. 

Native Christians suffered no less than schismatic Moslems. 
A measure of hostility was engendered between the Syrian 
Christians and their Moslem neighbours that was hardly 
attained before and that is not yet entirely abated. Alarmed 
by the actively helpful attitude of the C hristians of Edessa and 
Antioch, the Moslem rulers of Jerusalem extorted 44 all the 
money' and goods in the possession of the ( hristian inhabitants 3 
of the city r and drove them out with the exception of the aged, 
the sick, the women and the children. W hen the Crusaders 
entered the city, they' found few survivors. In Lebanon the 
Maronites were accorded by the Latins all the ecclesiastical and 
civil rights that pertained to members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 4 After the capture of Beirut in 1 191 by Salah-al-Dln 
thousands of Maronites migrated to Cyprus, where tour thou¬ 
sand of their descendants still live. I he Armenian and Jacobite 
communities entered into closer friendly' relations than ever 
before with the Latins, but the rapprochcjnent led to no union. 

The jihad spirit which animated the Mamluks in their 
counter-Crusadcs seems now to have been canalized against 
Copts and Syrian Christians. Toward the end of his reign 
Qalawun (1279-90) issued edicts excluding his Christian sub¬ 
jects from governmental offices. In 1301 Sultan al-Nasir 5 

1 Salib, p. 136. Native tradition derives the name of this district from a 
Mardaitc leader; Shidy&q, p. 201. 

a p. 63. 1 William of Tyre, yol. i, p. 334 - 

4 Sec above, p. 522. Consult Pierre Dib, L' fcghse maromte (Paris, 193 °)» 
pp. 186-90. 5 On him sec below, p. 634. 
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reactivated the old anti-dhimmi laws enjoining Christians and 
Jews to wear distinctive dress and refrain from horse and mule 
riding; 1 Sultan al-Salih did likewise in 1354 . 1 Al-Nasir went 
beyond that: he ordered the abolition of a national Coptic 
feast 3 and padlocked many Christian churches in Egypt. This 
wave of anti-Christian feeling is further reflected in the con¬ 
temporaneous literature. Speeches, fatwas (legal opinions) and 
khutbahs (sermons) inflamed the populace. The writings of the 
Syrian theologian ibn-Taymiyah (1263-1328) embody the re¬ 
actionary spirit of the age. 4 Born in Harran, ibn-Taymiyah, 
an ardent follower of ibn-Hanbal, flourished in Damascus, 
where lie lifted his voice high in condemnation of saint worship, 
vows and pilgrimage to shrines. His principles were later 
adopted by the Wahhabis who today dominate the religious and 
political life of Najd and al-Hijaz. His tomb and that of ibn- 
'Asakir can be seen on the campus of the Syrian University. 

Another type of literature flourished now which may be 
termed counter-propaganda. It extolled the virtues of Jeru¬ 
salem, recommended pilgrimage to it and insisted that the 
Prophet had proclaimed prayer in its mosque a thousand times 
more meritorious than in any other, excepting the two of Mecca 
and Medina. Even a preacher of the Umayyad Mosque in 
Damascus, ibn-al-Firkah 5 (d. 1329), subscribed to these views. 
Alongside this genre arose the sir ah, a form of historical 
romance extolling the exploits, real or imaginary, of some Arab 
hero. Salah-al-Din, Baybars and 'Antarah became the heroes 
of such romances. 'Antarah was a pre-Islamic poet-warrior, 
but his romance (Sirat ' Atitar), judged by its latest historical 
allusions, was conceived in Syria in the early twelfth century. 
Story-tellers in the cafes of Cairo, Beirut, Damascus and 

• 

1 See above, p. 542. 

1 Qnlqashandi, vol. xiii, pp. 377-81 ; ibn-Taghri-Birdi, cd. Popper, vol. v, 

P- * 33 - 

J Maqrizi, vol. i, p. 69. 

4 On them consult Kutubi, vol. i, pp. 48-9; Henri Laoust, Essai sur Us 
doctrines soctales et pohtiques de Taki-d-Dln Ahmad b . Taimlya (Cairo, 1939)* 
pp. 634 9. 

5 11 Ba'ith nl-Nufus li-Ziyarat nl-Quds al-MabrGs", tr. Charles D. Matthews, 
Palestine — Mohammedan Holy Land (New Haven, 1949), pp. I seq. Ibn-al- 
Jnwzi (d. 1200) of Baghdad wrote a treatise Fa^ai! al-Quds (the excellences of 
Jerusalem), described in Philip K. Hitti, Nabih A. Fnris and Butrus 'Abd-al- 
Malik, Descriptive Catalogue 0/ the Garrett Collection oj Arabic Manuscripts in 
the Princeton University Library• (Princeton, 1938), No. 586. 
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Baghdad drawing their tales from it and Si rat al-Zahir 'Bav- 
bars) attract larger audiences than when reciting tales from 
the A radian Nights. 

The Frankish states of Syria were established on feudal Feudalism 
principles that prevailed in Europe, but some of the lief holders 
were natives. As a Moslem land Syria had a feudal system ot 
its own since the days of conquest. Conquerors — whether 
caliphs, sultans or amirs — granted fiefs (sing, iqta) to their 
generals and high officials, who in turn parcelled out the land 
locally among subordinates and tenants. At the lowest level 
serfs and slaves tilled the soil. 1 he collection ot land-tax 
(k/taraj) 1 from non-Moslems was leased out to influential 
persons. The 'Abbasid caliphs replaced farming to the highest 
bidder by hereditary farming, the farmer paying a fixed and 
constant rent. The Fatimids and Mamluks continued the Islamic 
usage. 1 2 In medieval Europe, however, an aristocracy of land- 
owners had risen which occupied fortified homes in country 
places, established reciprocal relationship with the royalty and 
exercised direct control over those below them. No such 
aristocracy arose in Arab Islam. The fief holders as a rule 
lived in cities and were content with deriving the necessary 
income from their country possessions. '1 he feudal organiza¬ 
tion introduced by the Franks left no traces on the local tenure 
of the land aside from making the military fief for a time, 
under the Ayyubids, the principal form of agrarian relation¬ 
ship. Nor did Frankish monarchy leave permanent effect on 
the political institutions of Syria ; but the Church which stood 
beside the monarchy is still represented by the Latin patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. 

An interesting by-product of the Crusades was the initiation Missionary 
of Christian missionary work among Moslems. Convinced, by -1 1 * 
the failure of these wars, of the futility of the military method 
in dealing with Moslems, men like Raymond Lull (d. 1314) 
began to advocate concentration on peaceful methods. A 
Catalan, Raymond was the earliest European to emphasize 
Oriental studies as an instrument of pacific campaign in which 
persuasion should replace violence. He himself studied Arabic 


1 See above, p. 423. 

2 Qalqashandi, vol. xiii, pp. 123 scq. % 139 seq. Consult A. N. Poliak, Feudalism 
in Egypt , Syria , Palestine , and the Lebanon (London, 1939)1 PP* *8 seq. 
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from a slave. With Raymond the Crusading spirit turned into 
a new channel: converting the Moslem rather than exter¬ 
minating him. 

The Carmelite order, still active in Syria, was founded in 
1157 by a Crusader in that country and named after one of its 
mountains. Early in the thirteenth century two other monastic 
orders, the Franciscan and the Dominican, were founded and 
their representatives were stationed in many Syrian towns. In 
the last years of that century Beirut had a large Franciscan 
church. 1 In 1219 the founder of the Franciscan order, St. 
Francis of Assisi, visited the Ayyubid court in Egypt and held 
a fruitless religious discussion with al-Kamil. A Dominican 
bishop, William of Tripoli, wrote one of the most learned 
treatises in medieval times on the Moslems (Tractus de statu 
Saracenoruni ), bringing out points in which Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity agree and advocating missionaries rather than soldiers 
for the recovery of the Holy Land. Like William of Tyre he 
was native born but of European parentage. 


1 $ulih, p. 149; Enlart, vol. ii, p. 79. 
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The sultanate built by Salah-al-Din, extending from the Nile 
to the Tigris, was partitioned among his heirs, none of whom 
inherited his genius. His son al-Malik al-Afdal (the superior 
king) succeeded to his father’s throne in Damascus, but in 1196 
he was succeeded by his uncle al-'Adil of Egypt. In 1250 the 
Damascus branch was incorporated with that of Aleppo, which 
was swept away after a decade by the Mongol avalanche of 
Hulagu. 1 Salah-al-Dln’s second son, al-'Aziz (the mighty, 
1193—8), followed his father on the Egyptian throne but 
al-'Aziz’ son was supplanted in 1198 by the same al-'Adil, 
who in both cases took advantage of the dissension among 
his nephews. It was these dynastic feuds which afforded 
the Franks an opportunity to regain some of their lost 
territory. 


1 Genealogical tree of the Ayyubids of Damascus: 


Ayyub 


$alah-al-Din 

1 

1. Al-Af<Jal 
(1186-96) 


3. Al-Mu'a??am Sbaraf- 
al-Din (1218-27) 

✓ 1 


4. Al*Na$ir $alah-al-Din 
(1227-8) 


11. Al-Na^ir §alS)i-al-Din of Aleppo 
(grand-nephew of al-Afdul) 
(1250-60) 
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2. Al-'Adil Sayf-al-Din 
• (1196-1218) 


5. Al-Ashraf 

l 

6. Al*$alih Isma'il 

I 

7. Al-Kamil 

Musa (1228- 

(i237» again 1240- 

Muhammad 

l2 37) 

,2 45> 

of ER>-pt 



(I237—8) 


9. A !-§*’« 

ill Najrn- 

8. Al-’Adil 


al Din of Egypt 

of Egypt 


(1240, again 

(123S-40) 


124S-9) 



IO. Al-Mu*a??am Turan-Shah 
of Egypt (1249-50) 
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In 1200 al-'Adil appointed one of his sons over Meso¬ 
potamia. The third son of Salah, al-Zahir, succeeded his 
father at Aleppo. 1 The Hamah petty branch, founded by a 
nephew of Salah-al-Din, survived the Mongol invasion of 1260, 
which two years earlier had annihilated the 'Abbasid caliphate 
in Baghdad, and continued under the Mamluks until 1341, 
thus outlasting all other branches of the house. 2 It numbered 
in its line the historian-king abu-al-Fida’ (d. 1332). 3 A 
minor branch, that of Hims, was descended from an uncle 
of Salah- al-Din. It was destroyed by the Mamluk Baybars in 

1 Tree of the Ayyubids of Aleppo: 

$ulah-al-Din 

I 

1. Al*?ahir Ghiyath-al-Din 

(1186-1216) 

2. AI-'Aziz Ghiyath-al-Din 

(1216-36) 

3. Al-Nii$ir $alfihal-Din 

(1236-60) 

2 There was a brief interval (1298-1310) in which other governors ruled under 
the Mamluks. 

2 Tree of the Ayyubids of Hamfih: 

Nur-al-Din Shahanshah 
(brother of $ali\h-nl-Din) 

1. Al-Mu?nffar I Taqi-al-Din 

(1178-91) 

2. AI-Man$ur Nii$ir-al-Din 

* (1191-1220) 


3. Al-Na$ir $alab*al*Din 4. AI-MujafTar II Taqi-al-Din 

(1220-29) (1229-44) 


5. Al-Man$iir Sayf-al-Din (al-Mu?nfiar *Ali) 

(1244-S4) 

6. Al-Mu^afFar III Taqi-al-Din 7. Al-Mu'ayyad abu-al-FidH* 
(1284-98) (1310-32) 

8. Al-Aftjal Muhammad 

(* 332-40 
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1262.' Another minor branch, that of Ba'labakk, traced its 

descent from Turan-Shah, brother of Salah-al-Din. 2 

• • 

Of the many Ayyubid branches the Egyptian was the chief. Ayyubids 
Several in this line held both Cairo and Damascus. One Q f supplanted 

by 

them was al-Salih Najm-al-Dln Ayyub, 3 who died in November Mamiuks 
1249 leaving a widow Shajar-al-Durr (the tree of pearls). 
Formerly a Turkish or Armenian slave in the harem of the 
Baghdad caliph al-Musta'sim, Shajar was freed by al-Salih 
after having borne him a son. For three months she kept the 
news of her husband's death a secret, pending the return of his 
son Turan-Shah from a trip to Mesopotamia. Turan proved to 
be persona non grata to the slaves ( mamiuks ) and was murdered 
with the connivance of his stepmother. The daring and ener¬ 
getic woman thereupon proclaimed herself queen of the 
Moslems; 4 a six-year-old scion of the Damascus Ayyubids, 
al-Ashraf Musa, was accorded the honour of joint sovereignty 
with her. For eighty days Shajar, the only Moslem woman to 
rule a country in North Africa and Western Asia, continued to 
exercise sole sovereignty over the lands which had produced 
Zenobia and Cleopatra. She had coins struck in her name s 
and had herself mentioned in the Friday prayer. When her 
former caliph-master addressed a scathing note to the amirs of 
Egypt: “ If ye have no man to rule you, let us know and we 
will send you one ”, 6 they chose her commander-in-chief Tzz- 


1 Tree of the Ayyubids of 1,1 im$ : 

Shirkuh (§aluh-al-Din*s uncle) 

L . I 

I. Al-Qahir Na$ir-aI*Din 
(1178-85) 

2. Al-Mujahid $alah-al-Din 

(1185-1239) 

I , 

3. Al-Mansur Na$ir-al-DFn 

(i 23 |- 45 > 

4. Al-Ashraf MufafTar-al-Din 
(1245-62) 

J For the names of this and the Karak branch consult E. de Zambaur, Manuel 
de ginialogie et de chronologie (Paris, 1927), p. 98. 

* Consult genealogical tree, above, p. 627. 

4 Abu-al-Fida*, vol. iii, p. 190; Maqrizi, A'hifaf, vol. ii, p. 237. 

* With the exception of certain coins struck in India and Fars, here are the 
only ones bearing a Moslem woman’s name. 6 Suyufi, Hush, vol. ii, p. 39. 
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al-Din Aybak 1 for sultan and she did the next best thing — 
married him. Aybak spent the first years of his reign crushing 
the legitimist Ayyubid party of Syria who considered themselves 
successors to their Egyptian kinsmen, deposing the child joint- 
king al-Ashraf and disposing of his own general who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself against Louis IX. On hearing that he was 
contemplating another marriage, the queen had him murdered 
at his bath after a ball game. Her turn then came. Battered 
to death with wooden shoes by the slave women of her husband’s 
first wife, her body was cast from a tower in the citadel of 
Cairo. 2 

Aybak (1250-57) was the first of the Mamluk sultans. The 
series is unique in dynastic annals, for, as the name 3 indicates, 
this dynasty — if it could be so called — was a dynasty of 
slaves, slaves of varied races and nationalities constituting a 
military oligarchy in an alien land. When one of them died, 
quite often it was not his son but a slave or a mercenary of 
his who had won distinction and eminence who succeeded him. 
Thus the bondman of yesterday would become the army com¬ 
mander of today and the sultan of tomorrow. For almost two 
and three-quarter centuries the slave sultans dominated by the 
sword one of the most turbulent areas of the world. Generally 
uncultured and bloodthirsty yet they endowed Cairo with some 
architectural monuments of which it still rightly boasts. 1 wo 
other services to the cause of Islam were rendered by them: 
they cleared Syria and Egypt of the remnant of the Crusaders 
and they definitely checked the redoubtable advance of the 
Tartar Mongol hordes of Hulagu and of Timur (Tamerlane). 4 
But for that, the entire course of culture and history in Western 
Asia and Egypt might have been different. 

Originally purchased in the slave markets of Moslem Russia 
and the Caucasus to form the personal bodyguard of the 
Ayyubid al-Salih, 5 the first Mamluks started a series which is 
somewhat arbitrarily divided into two dynasties, Bahri (1250- 


1 lie was a 'lurk, as the name, ay moon + beg prince, indicates. Maqrizi, tr. 
Quatrcm&re, vol. i (pt. i), p. i. 

1 Qal'at al-Jabal. Ibn-Khallikan, vol. iv, p. 64; ibn-al-Athir, vol. x, pp. 6o, 

160. 

J Mamluk, “ possessed ”, “ slave ”, especially applied to one who is not black. 

4 Scc Mow, p. 655. Arab historians use Talar and Mugkul indiscriminately. 

5 Abu-al-Fida*, vol. iii, p. 188; ibn-Khaldun, vol. v, p. 373. 
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1390) and Burji (1382-1317). The Bahris received their name 
from the Nile, 1 on an islet in which their barracks stood. They 
were mostly Turks and Mongols; the Burjis were largely 
Circassians. 2 Their rise was followed a decade later by the 
advent of the Mongols. Once more Syria became, a battlefield 
of two contending powers. 

Fresh from the destruction of the caliphate of Baghdad and M„ n g 
the Assassin nest of Alamut, the Mongol horde under Hulagu, 1 
grandson of Chingiz Khan, made its ominous appearance in 
North Syria. Aleppo was the first victim. Fifty thousand of its 
people were put to the sword — giving a taste of what was to 
come. Harim and Hamah came next. A general was dispatched 
to besiege Damascus, while Hulagu returned to Persia because 
of the death of his brother, the Great Khan. Latin Antioch 
turned into a Mongol satellite. Louis IX and the pope thought 
an alliance with the invaders would help in the struggle against 
the Moslems. Shamanism was the official religion of the new¬ 
comers — as it was of their cousins the Turks — but among 
them were some Christian descendants of converts by early 
Syrian missionaries. 1 It was a Christian general, Kitbugha, 
who overran and devastated most of Syria. I he reigning 
Mamliik was Qutuz (1259-60), who had executed Hulagu’s 
envoys. 4 The issue was settled at 'Ayn Jalut (Goliath’s spring), 
near Nazareth. In this battle Baybars led the vanguard under 
Qutuz and administered a crushing defeat to the intruders. 
Kitbugha’s body was left on the field. 1 The remnant of his 
army was pursued and chased out of Syria. In recognition ot 
his military service Baybars expected to receive Aleppo as a 
fief but the sultan disappointed him. On the way homeward 
from Syria a fellow-conspirator addressed the sultan and kissed 
his hand while Baybars stabbed him in the neck. 1 he murderer 
succeeded the murdered. 

Fourth in the series, Baybars 6 was the first great sultan, the 

* Colloquially referred to as bahr, sea. 

* Ibn-Khaldun, vol. v, p. 369, and Suyufi, f/usn, vol. ii, p. 80, designate them 
as the “ Turkish dynasty ”. 

» Sec above, pp. 518-19. 

4 The letter they carried is preserved in Nlaqrizi, tr. Quatremfcrc, vol. i (pt. 1), 
pp. 101-2. 

* Abu-al-Fidi’, vol. iii, pp. 209-14; Maqrlzi, ed. Quatrcmirc, vol. i (pt. 1), 
pp. 98, 104 seq. ; ibn-Khaldun, vol. v, p. 544. 

6 For table of Bafori Mamluks, see below, p. 633. 
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real founder of Mamluk power. His first laurels he won on the 
battlefield against the Mongols but his crown of glory was 
won against the Crusaders. 1 More than a military figure he was 
a great administrator. He dug canals, improved harbours and 
connected his two capitals in Egypt and Syria by a swift postal 
service modelled on the Persian-'Abbasid system. He could 
play polo in both cities during the same week. 2 He launched 
public projects, renovated mosques — including the Dome of 
the Rock — restored citadels — among which was that of Aleppo 
— and established religious and charitable endowments. 3 His 
mausoleum in Damascus is now used as a library bearing his 
epithet, al-?ahiriyah. This library houses one of the oldest 
manuscripts on paper, Masail (questions of) al-hnam Ahmad 
ibtt-Hanbal, bearing the date A.H. 266 (879/80). 4 

The Mongol peril was only temporarily averted. Pushed by 
forces not fully determined from their abode in Central Asia, 
where they had roamed as far as the borders of the Chinese 
empire, the Mongols came in waves reminiscent in certain 
features of the Semitic and the Teutonic waves of earlier days. 
Hulagu’s son and successor Abaqa, who chose Tibrlz for capital, 
renewed the attack on Syria. The Mongols were then flirting 
with Christianity, and Abaqa entered negotiations with the 
pope, Edward 1 of England and other European rulers urging a 
fresh Crusade to drive the Mamluks out of Syria. Though 
superior in number and reinforced by Armenians, Georgians 
and Persians the Mongol army was badly beaten in 1280 at 
Him?. 5 After straddling the fence for a time the Mongols 
jumped to the Islamic side and there remained. This invasion 
took place in the reign of Qalawun (1279-90), the outstanding 
Mamluk figure after Baybars. Like his predecessor, Qalawun 
was a Turkish slave whose title al-Alfi (thousander) indicates 
the high price, a thousand dinars, paid for him. 6 

Th(? adoption of Islam as the state religion by the seventh 
Il-Khan Ghazan Mahmud, who was brought up as a Buddhist, 
did not spare Syria further invasions, two of which followed. 

• See above, pp.'607-& a Ibnal-Furut, vol. vii, p. 82. 

3 An imposing list of his public works appears in Kutubi, vol. i, pp. 113-15. 

4 Cf. I litti, History of the Arabs, p. 347. 

1 Abu-al-Iida\ vol. iv f pp. 15-16; Maqrlzi, tr. Quatremire, vol. ii (pt. 3), 
pp. 36-40; ibn-Khaldun, vol. v, pp. 545-6. 

6 Suyuti, ffusn, vol. ii, p. 80; Maqrlzi, tr. Quatrcmirc, vol. ii (pt. 3), p. I. 
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Burji 

Mnmluks 


1 hey were the last in this scries. The first took place late in 
1299, when the invading host, said to have numbered a hundred 
thousand including Armenians, Georgians and Franks from 
Cyprus, routed an Egyptian army of about one-third that 
number east of Hims. 1 The reigning Mamluk was Qalawun's 
son and second successor al-Nasir, who held the distinction of 
ruling thrice (1293-4, 1298-1308, 1309-40), covering a period 
longer than any other ruler's in Mamluk annals. Continuing 
their victorious march, the Mongols wrought havoc and de¬ 
struction throughout North Syria, and early in 1300 occupied 
Damascus, whose citadel held out. A large part of the city, 
including its suburb al-Salihiyah, was utterly destroyed. A 
revolt in Persia prompted Ghazan's return, but his troops pene¬ 
trated as far south as Gaza. The Egyptian army then took the 
offensive, rolled them back and in 1303 severely defeated them 
on the historic battlefield of Marj al-Suffar, 2 south of Damascus. 
Abu-al-FidaV who was later restored by his friend al-Nasir to 
his ancestral princedom in Hamah, scouted in his native town 
for the Egyptian army and reported the Mongol movements. 
I hus was the fourth attempt to Mongolizc Syria frustrated. 
The Mamluks had beaten the most persistent and dangerous 
enemy Egypt had to face since the beginning of Islam. 

As in the case of the Crusades, 4 the Mongol invasions had 
disastrous consequences for the minorities. The Druzcs of 
Lebanon, whose 12,000 bowmen harassed the Egyptian army 
on its retreat before the Mongols in 1300, were brought to a 
severe reckoning. The Armenians saw their unhappy land 
repeatedly devastated in and after 1302 by al-Nasir. His 
Christian and Jewish subjects suffered. 

Al-Nasir was followed in a period of forty-two years (1340- 
1382) by twelve descendants, none of whom distinguished him¬ 
self in any field of endeavour. The last among them was 
al-Salih Hajji (1381-2, 1389-90), an incompetent child whose 
reign was first interrupted and then terminated by a Circassian, 
Barquq. Barquq founded a new line called Burji (1382-1517), 
after the towers (Ar. burj, sing.) of the citadel in Cairo, where 
they were first quartered as slaves. 5 With the exception of two 

1 Salih, p. 174; Maqrlii, tr. Quatrcmire, vol. ii (pt. 4), p. 146. 

2 See above, p. 414. 

1 Vol. iv, p. 50. Ihn-KhuUlun, vol. v, pp. 548-9 

4 Scc nbovc > PP- 622 "*• 1 Maqrizi, Xki/af, vol. ii, p. 241. 
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Greeks the Burjis were all Circassians. They rejected even more 
emphatically than their predecessors the principle of hereditary 
succession. Of the twenty-three Burji sultans fourteen were of 
almost no consequence. One year, 1421, saw the installation of 
three of them in succession. Rare indeed among them was he 
who met a natural death. Qa’it-bay’s reign (1468-95) was the 
longest and in certain respects the most successful. 1 

1 he new regime was no improvement on the old. Cor¬ 
ruption, intrigue, assassination and misrule continued to 
flourish. Several of the sultans were inefficient and treacherous ; 
some were immoral, even degenerate; most were uncultured. 
Only one, Barquq, claimed descent from a Moslem father. 2 
Barsbay (1422-38), originally a slave of Barquq, knew no 
Arabic. 2 He had no scruples about beheading his two physi¬ 
cians for their failure to cure him of a fatal malady. Another 
slave of Barquq, Inal (1453-60), could not sign his name on the 
official document except by tracing it over a secretary's writing, 
according to his contemporary ibn-Taghri-Birdi. 4 The ghilman 

1 List of Burji Mamluks: 


. 1382 


2. 

3- 


al-MustaTn 


Al-£uhir Sayfal-Din Barquq 

(interrupted by the Bahri Hajji, 1389-90) 

Al-Na$ir Na§ir-nl-Din Fa raj 
A 1 Man$ur 'Izz-al-Din 'Abd-al-'Aziz 
AI’No$ir Faraj (again) . 

4. The Caliph (sec below, p. 657) al-'Adil 

5. Al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh 
(>. AI-MujafTar Ahmad 

7. Al-£fihir Sayf al-Din Ta|ar 

8. Al-§alih Na$ir-al Din Muhammad 

9. Al-Ashraf Sayf al-Din Barsbay . 

10. Ah’Aziz Jamftl-al-Din Yusuf 

11. Al‘£ahir Sayf al-Din Jaqmaq . 

12. Al-Man$ur Fakhr-al-Din 'Uthmftn 

13. Al-Ashraf Sayf al-Din Inal 

14. Al-Mu'ayyad Shihab-al-Din Ahmad 
> 5 * Al-Znhir Sayf al-Din Khushqadam 
16. Al-? 5 hir Sayf al-Din Yalbay 
17 - Al-Zahir Timurbugha 
18. Al-Ashraf Sayf al-Din Qa’it-bay 
19- Al-Nu$ir Mu(iammad 

20. Al-?ahir Qan§awh 

21. Al-Ashraf Jan-balaf 

22. Al-Ashraf Qan$awh al-Ghawri . 

23. Al-Ashraf Tuman-bay 

1 Suyuji, (lusn, vol. ii, p. 88. 

1 IIis wus not n unique rase; consult nl-Ishuqi, Akhbir al- UxcalfiMan Tafarraf 
fi Aftjr min al-Duwal (Cairo, 1296), p. 210. 

4 Vol. vii, p. 559. 
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(boy slaves) institution, for the practice of unnatural sex rela¬ 
tions, was again in full bloom as in 'Abbasid days. Several 
Mamluks, beginning with Baybars, were charged with peder¬ 
asty. Not only the sultans but the amirs and the entire oligarchy 
were more or less corrupt. The tenure of even the ablest official 
seldom lasted more than three years ; one judge was appointed 
and dismissed ten times. 

Though the Mamluk regime was unique, the Mamluk Adminis- 
administration was but a continuation of the Fatimid-'Abbasid ' ra " on of 

• Syria 

system. Syria was divided into half a dozen provinces (sing. 
niyabah) following the general division under the Ayyubids. 

These were Aleppo, Hamah, Damascus, Tripoli, Safad and 
al-Karak. Originally slaves of some sultan, the governors of 
the provinces were generally recruited from the military class 
(arbdb al-suyiif, lords of the sword) 1 as opposed to the learned 
class ( arbdb al-aqlam, lords of the pen). In general they were 
independent of one another, each with a court reproducing on a 
small scale that of Cairo. The animosities and disturbances in 
the federal capital were often reflected in the provincial ones. 

The change of a Mamluk sultan usually provoked a rebellion 
on the part of a governor in Damascus or some other Syrian 
province. 2 The Gharb of Lebanon was enfeoffed to its native 
chiefs, the Buhturids of the Tanukh. 3 

Because of its historic background Damascus, where 
Baybars — organizer of the Mamluk sultanate — often held his 
court, had an advantage over its sister provinces. One of its 
governors, Tangiz (1312-39), was acknowledged as regent over 
Syria during al-Nasir’s third reign. His province (mamlakat 
Dimashq , 4 kingdom of Damascus) included the whole of Pales¬ 
tine, with the exception of the petty provinces of Safad and 
al-Karak, and extended north to Beirut, Hims and Tadmur. 

Tangiz brought water to Jerusalem and restored the tower 
( burj ) of Beirut, where he also built hostels (sing, khan) and 
public baths. s After an unusually long and beneficent reign 

1 Qalqashandi, vol. ix, p. 253. 

2 For more on government of Syria consult Gaudcfroy-Dcmombyncs, pp. xix 
seq 29 seq. ; NValthcr Hjorkman, liatrage zur Gcschiehtr der S/aaftkanzlei im 
islamischcn Agypten (Hamburg, 1928), pp. 101 seq., 157 seq.; *Ali Ibrahim Hasan, 

Dirasdt fi Ta'rikh al-Mamallk al Dafirtyah (Cairo, 1944), pp. 248-53. 

J §a!ib, pp. 81 seq. « *Umari, p. 176; c f. Zahiri, p. 131. 

* Ibn*Ba|(Qtah, vol. i, p. 121 ; §alih, pp. 155-6. 
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he fell into disgrace and was put to death in a prison in Alex¬ 
andria. 1 

Famine Almost the entire Mamluk era was punctuated with periods 
nn.i plague ( j roU g} lt( famine and pestilence. Earthquakes added their 
quota to the general devastation. The pages of the chronicles 
of the era arc covered with reports of woe and disaster. 2 The 
leading historian of the age, al-Maqrizi, 3 devotes an entire work 
to the famines of Egypt to the year 1405, in which he wrote. 
Ibn-Taghri-Birdi 4 reports at least four plagues of great 
severity in the fourteenth century (1348-9, 1359-61, 1362-3, 
1389). In the fifteenth century no less than fourteen serious 
outbreaks are recorded in different chronicles, averaging one 
every seven years. The “ black death ” ( al-jana al-kabir), 
which in 1348 to 1349 wrought havoc in Europe, lingered in 
Egypt for seven years. Its victims in the capital, according to 
the estimates of ibn-Iyas, s reached the incredible figure of 
900,000. Gaza reportedly lost in one month 22,000 and Aleppo 
an average of five hundred per day. A large number of the 
victims were foreigners and children who had not acquired a 
sufficient degree of immunity. Owing to these calamities and 
Mamluk misgovernment, the entire population of Egypt and 
Syria, it is estimated, was reduced to about one-third of its 
former size. 

Trade nn.i The economic situation was aggravated by taxation and 
in i " s,r> policies which were unsound if not predatory. The wars against 
Franks and Mongols led to the imposition of burdensome taxes 
in both Egypt and Syria, including thirty-three and one-third 
per cent on rents, which caused endless complaints. Not only 
horses and boats but necessities of life, such as salt and sugar, 
were heavily taxed. Some sultans monopolized certain com¬ 
modities and manipulated prices to their advantage. Others 

• 

1 Ibn-Iyas, Bad&'t a!-%uhur fi Ta'rikh al-Duhur , vol. i (Cairo, 1893), p. 172; 
Mnqrizi, Khifaf , vol. ii, pp. 54-5. 

* PP* > 44 . 242; ibn-al-Furat, vol. viii, p. 209, 212; ibn-Taghri- 

Hinli, vo!. vii, pp. 528 42; do., ffawadith al-Duhur fi Mada al-Ayydm w al* 
.v/wZ/wr, cd. William Popper (Berkley, 1942), pp. ii, 37, 312, 319. For the 
Ayyubid period consult Maqrfzi, Suluk, cd. Ziyadah, vol. i, pt. 1, pp. 130-33, 
156-8, 248. 

' /ghat/iat al-lmmah bt-Kashf al-Ghummah , eds. Muhammad M. Ziyadah 
and Jamal-al-I)m M. al-Shayyal (Cairo, 1940). 

4 Vol. y, pp. 70 76, 154, 185, 408, 507. 

5 Vol. i, p. 191; cf. ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. v, p. 71. 
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debased the currency and contributed to the inflationary spiral. 1 
As the people became impoverished, the rulers waxed rich. 
Without an abundance of wealth the sultans could not have 
erected those architectural monuments of which Egypt still 
rightfully boasts. 2 

Happily some of the economic loss was offset by increased 
trade subsequent to the Crusading enterprise. 1 he concessions 
offered by al-'Adil 3 and Baybars to the Venetians and other 
European merchants stimulated exchange of commodities and 
made Cairo a great entrepot of trade between East and \\ cst. 
Syrian silk shared with perfumes and spices first place in the 
export trade. Glass and manufactured articles stood next on 
the list. 4 Damascus, Tripoli, Antioch and Tyre were among the 
leading centres of industry. Some of the silk in the Syrian 
market was imported from China ; spices came from Arabia 
and other tropical lands ; pearls were brought from the Persian 
Gulf to the ports of Jaffa and Tripoli. 5 When a governor of 
Damascus sent his agent to the Shuf district of Lebanon to 
explore the possibility of the use of mulberry branches for 
arrows, the Lebanese were greatly disturbed. 6 In the bazaars of 
Aleppo, Damascus, Beirut one could buy ivory- and metal-work, 
dyed cloth, carpets and enamelled pottery. The neighbourhood 
of Beirut produced olive oil and soap 7 as it does today. Pans 
of saltworks are still visible in 'Athlith and other places along 
the coast. 8 

Syrians did not depend entirely on foreigners for their 
export trade. As early as Salah-al-Dln’s day their merchants 
took up residence in Constantinople, where the emperor in 
compliance with Salah’s request built a mosque for them and 
their Egyptian colleagues in reciprocation for privileges enjoyed 
by Byzantine merchants in Syria and Egypt. No other foreign 
merchants were permitted permanent residence in the Byzantine 
capital. A German clergyman, Ludolph von Suchem, who 
visited the Holy Land in 1336 to 1341, was most favourably 

1 Muqrizi, Ighathah, pp. 70-72 ; ibn-Tnghri-Birdi, f/awddilh, pp. 310-12. 

* See below, p. 648. 1 See above, p. 606. 

« See E. Rey, Let Colonies Jranqucs de Syne (Paris, 1883), pp. 204, 214-34- 

* HilmarC. Krueger, “ The Wares of Exchange in the Genoesc-Afrirnn Traffic 
of the Twelfth Century ”, Speculum , vol. xii ( 1937 ). PP- 6 4i 7 1 - 

«• §alib, p- 225. 7 Salff'. P- 22 9 - 

* Conder, p. 451. 
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In 

Lebanon 


impressed by the signs of prosperity in Damascus, 1 " the 
glorious city of Acre ” and other Syrian towns. 

The streets within the city [Acre] were exceeding neat, all the walls 
of the houses being of the same height and all alike built of hewn 
stone, wondrously adorned with glass windows and paintings, while 
all the palaces and houses in the city were not built merely to meet 
the needs of those who dwelt therein, but to minister to human luxury 
and pleasure. . . . The streets of the city were covered with silken 
cloths, or other fair awnings, to keep oft the sun’s rays. At every 
street corner there stood an exceeding strong tower, fenced with an 
iron door and iron chains. All the nobles dwelt in very strong castles 
and palaces along the outer edge of the city. In the midst of the city 
dwelt the mechanic citizens and merchants, each in his own special 
street according to his trade. 2 


Ibn-Jubayr, J who visited Damascus under Salah-al-Din, 
stylos it “ the bride of the cities " in which he sojourned and 
describes in detail the timepiece in its mosque which in the day 
showed progress of time by the operation of two brass falcons 
and at night by a scheme of special lights. The same timepiece 
was noted by Benjamin of Tudcla. 4 

With remarkable dexterity the feudal chiefs of Lebanon 
practised the Machiavellian art of political manccuvring long 
before the Florentine statesman lived. Through the turmoils 
that saw the installation over them of Fatimids, Ayyubids, 
Franks, Mamluks and Tartars they played the game. When the 
Crusaders occupied Beirut and Sidon the banu-Buhtur amirs of 
al-Gharb held some of the adjacent territory as fiefs and offered 
military service to the Franks. 5 Those amirs did not hesitate to 
enter into the same relationship with the Mamluks. 6 The 
Buhturid fiefs comprised such small villages as Shimlan, 'Aynab 
and Baysur never mentioned before in history and still in 
existence. 7 In the struggle between Tartars and Mamluks 
those amirs had at times representatives in both camps — a 
feat that insured their being on the winning side no matter 
which it was. 8 The policy of watchful waiting and double 
crossing was practised on those shores in the fourteenth century 
before Christ; 0 it continued to be practised until the days of 
Fakhr-al-Din and al-Amir Bashir. 10 


I’l*- l2 9 ' 3 2 - 1 Ludolph von Suchem, p. 51. J pp. 260, 270-71. 

4 ' •> PP- 84*5. 5 Sfiljb, pp. 74-5, 83-4, MI-12; cf. above, p. 599. 

’ P- 8'- 7 Salib, pp. 81, 128, 197, 198-9, 234-5; see above, p. 637 

Sidib. PP- 93 ' 4 . 24 2 ’ 8 . 9 Sec above, p. 71. 10 See below, pp. 665-6. 
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Although a number of Arab tribes had penetrated into the 
mountain, mainly from the south, 1 parts of it remained wooded. 

Bears and boars, even lions and onagers were, as late as the 
fourteenth century, encountered. 2 * Syria also had such animals 
as attested by Usamah, 5 who cites wild asses, gazelles, lions, 
boars, hyenas and leopards. Wild fruits and edible plants 
together with an abundance of fresh water made the mountain 
a favourite haunt for ascetics and hermits of both religions. A 
late twelfth century author 4 devotes chapters to such men and 
women in the mountains of Lebanon and Syria. Ibn-Jubayr 5 
notes with pleasant surprise the kind treatment accorded by 
neighbouring Christians to these solitaries. Sufi literature has 
preserved many legendary tales about such men. A Moslem 
Lebanese ascetic, who one day missed his one-loaf ration coming 
from an undetermined source, sought alms from the nearest farm¬ 
house. The Christian farmer gave him two barley loaves but 
the dog pursued the ascetic and did not cease barking until he 
had deprived him of both loaves and his garment. When the 
ascetic remarked how greedy the dog was, God put in the canine 
mouth words to this effect: 1 guard my master’s home and 
flocks and often go without food when there is none for him or 
me. But you, deprived but one day of your ration, insisted on 
coming to us and seeking aid. Who of the two then is more 
greedy, you or I ? 6 

Despite its political turmoils and economic periods of Cultural 
depression Syria enjoyed under the Nurids and Ayyubids, in 
particular under Nur-al-Din and Salah-al-Din, the most ization 


1 See above, p. 483; Lam mens, Syrie, vol, ii, pp. 8*14. In the literature 
of the period the Arabians domiciled in Syria and Kgypt became known as aivldJ 
(descendants of) al-' Arab (ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. v, p. 367, 1 . 10 ; see above, p. 547); 
'Arab was used especially for Bedouins (ibn-Taghri-Birdi, f/audJitb, p. 13, I. 3, 
p. 47, I. 15, p. 193, 1. 2l), though the koranic word for them, 'Grbdn, was not 
entirely abandoned (ibn-Taghri-Birdi, //awaditb, p. 12, I. 20, p. 190, 1 . 3, p. O92, 
II. 15, 17 ; do., vol. vi, p. 749, 11 . 1,3; al-Jaburti, * Ajd'tb al-Athdr fi al-Tardjitn 
wal-Akhbdr (Cairo, 1297), vol. i, p. 379, 1 . 9; p. 417, I. 30; ibn-al-Furut, vol. vii, 
p. 178, 1 . II ; Qalqashandi, vol. xiii, p. 5, vol. ix, p. 254; Zahiri, p. 136. 

2 §alih, pp. 113, 193; ibn-Ba||u|ah, vol. i, p. 185. 

* I'tibdr , pp. 220, 218, 193, 223-4, 144-5, 103-12 ; Arab Syrian Gentleman , 

pp. 248-9, 246-7, 223, 251-2, 231, 173-4, 133-4*. 

4 Ibn-al-Jawzi, $ if wot a/Safwah, vol. iv (Haydurabad, 1356), pp. 314-21, 
323-7. See above, p. 571. 

* P. 287. 

6 Al-Mukki, Nuzhat aljalts wa-Munyat al-Adib ah Ants (Cairo, 1293), 
pp . 589. 
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flourishing era in its artistic and educational activity. Its 
capital Damascus still bears evidences of the architectural works 
of these two rulers. Nur renovated the walls of the city with its 
towers and gates and erected public buildings, some of which 
remained in use until recent times. Especially significant was 
the hospital bearing his name, 1 now used as a commerce school 
building. 2 The funds for this structure came from the ransom 
of a Frankish prisoner. 3 Ibn-Jubayr, 4 who visited the hospital 
in 1184, found it with an endowment yielding fifteen dinars 
daily and staffed with wardens keeping a record of the cases and 
expenses and with physicians attending the patients and pre¬ 
scribing foods and free medicines. The historian ibn-al-Athir 
received treatment in this institution and when he protested that 
he could well afford to pay for the drugs he was told that no one 
ever spurned Nur’s bounty. According to this historian, 5 Nur 
built other hospitals and hostels throughout the domain The 
site of the hospital in Aleppo 6 was determined by slaughtering 
a sheep and hanging four parts of it in four quarters of the city. 
The quarter where the meat in the morning “ smelled better ” 
than the others was chosen. The same experiment was ascribed 
to al-Razi, who chose the site for Baghdad hospital about two 
and a half centuries earlier. 7 The Egyptian official and author 
al-^ahiri 8 visited the Damascus hospital around 1428 accom¬ 
panied by an amiable Persian pilgrim who, attracted by the 
comforts accorded the patients, feigned illness and was ad¬ 
mitted. On feeling his pulse and examining him thoroughly, 
the head physician realized there was nothing wrong with the 
gentleman but nevertheless prescribed fattened chickens, 
fragrant sherbets, fruits, savoury cakes and other delicacies. 

1 Al-Maristan nl-Nuri; ibn-Jubayr, p. 283. Ar. marts tan, of which the older 
form is blmaristdn (ibn-Khnllikiin, vol. ii, p. 521), comes from a Persian word 
meaning home for the sick. Ibn-Jubayr refers to an older hospitul which was 
evidently built by the Saljuq Duqaq ibn-Tutush (above, p. 574) rather than nl- 
Wnlid (above, pp. 497-8). 

1 $alah-al-i)in al-Munajjid in al-Mashriq, vol. xlii (1948), p. 251. For a 
description of the building consult Ernst Ilerzfcld, “Damascus: Studies in 

Architecture", Art Islamic a, vol. ix (1942). PP- 2-18; J. Sauvaget, Its Monu¬ 

ments historiquts de Damns (Beirut, 1932), pp. 49-53. 

» Mnqrizi, vol. ii, p. 408. « P. 283. * Vol. xi, p. 267. 

6 Ibn-al-Shibnah, pp. 230 3: ; for more on this hospital consult Ahmed Issa, 
Htsloire des bimans/ans a Vipoqut is/amique (Cairo, 1928), pp. 203-5. 

7 Ibn-abi-U?aybi'ah, vol. i, pp. 309-10. 

' Pp- 44 5 - 
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When the time came, however, he wrote a new prescription : 

“ Three clays are the limit of the hospitality period 

1 his hospital was equipped with a library and served as a Medicine 
medical school. Ibn-abi-Usaybi'ah 1 has preserved the name of 
its first physician-professor, abu-al-Majd ibn-abi-al-Hakam, 
and a long sketch of the life of its distinguished dean under the 
Ayyubid al-'Adil, Muhadhdhab-al-Din ibn-al-Dakhwar 1,1169 
1170-1230). There is evidence to show that physicians, phar¬ 
macists and oculists were examined and given certificates sing. 
ijdzah) before being allowed to practise their professions. In the 
manuals for the guidance of al-muhtasib , the official responsible 
for law enforcement, his duties with respect to phlebotomists, 
cuppers, physicians, surgeons, bone-setters and druggists are 
clearly set, indicating a certain measure of state control. 2 One 
of ibn-al-Dakhwar’s brilliant students was ibn-al-Nafis, J who, 
after serving as the dean of the Qalawun 4 hospital in Cairo, 
returned to Damascus, where he died in 1288/9. He was a 
physician “ who would not prescribe medicine when diet 
sufficed In his Sharh Tashrih al-Qdnun, a commentary on 
ibn-Slna’s major work, ibn-al-Nafis contributed a clear con¬ 
ception of the pulmonary circulation of the blood three centuries 
before the Portuguese Servetus, to whom the discovery is usually 
credited. Syrian oculists (sing, kahhdl) produced the only two 
major Arabic works of the thirteenth century: al-Kdfi fi 
al-Kuhl (the sufficient work on collyrium) by Khallfah ibn-abi- 
al-Mahasin, who flourished in Aleppo about 1256, and Nur 
al- Uyiin wa-Jdmi' a l-Fun un (the light of the eyes and com¬ 
pendium of arts) by Salah-al-Din ibn-Yusuf, who practised in 
Hamah about 1296. So confident was Khallfah of his surgical 
skill that he did not hesitate to remove a cataract from a one- 
eyed man. 5 All these men, however, lived in the late twilight 
of Islamic science. 

To this period belongs the most distinguished historian of 
medicine the Arab world produced, Muwaffaq-al-Dln Ahmad 
ibn-abi-U§aybi'ah (1203-70). Himself a physician and son of 
a Damascene oculist, ibn-abi-U§aybi'ah studied under ibn-al- 

1 Vol.ii, pp. 155, 239-43- 

2 Ibn-al-UkhGwah, Afad/im al Qurba fi Alikdm ti/-//ifbab, cd. Reuben Levy 
(Cambridge, 1938), pp. 159*70 (text), 54-9 (tr.). 

2 Subki, vol. v, p. 129. 

* Consult Sarton, vol. ii, pp. 1101-2. 


4 See above, p. 632. 
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Dakhwar and in Cairo and botanized with the celebrated Spanish 
Moslem ibn-al-Baytar. His masterpiece, ' Uyun al-Anba fi 
Tabaqat al-Atibba 1 (sources of information on the classes of 
physicians), almost unique in Arabic literature, is an elaborate 
collection of some four hundred biographies of Arab and Greek 
physicians, many of whom were also philosophers, astronomers, 
physicists and mathematicians. The nearest approach to this 
work was that of a contemporary Egyptian, al-Qifti 2 (1172- 
1248), who spent the latter part of his life at Aleppo, where he 
acted as vizir to its Ayyubid rulers. One of the sources of ibn- 
abi-Usaybi'ah 3 on Greek philosophy was an Egyptian of 
Damascene origin, abu-al-Wafa’ Mubashshir ibn-Fatik, 4 who 
in 1053 compiled a book entitled Mukhtar al-Hikam wa-Mahtd- 
sin al-Kalim that was translated into Spanish in the first half of 
the thirteenth century and then into Latin, French and English. 
The English edition, Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers , 
issued in 1477 by William Caxton, was the first book printed in 
that language with a date and place of printing. For over four 
centuries the literary descendants of this Arabic work continued 
to influence the thoughts and writings of Western Europeans. 

Madrasahs Together with the hospitals went schools and mosques. The 
Nurids introduced into Syria the type of schools styled ma¬ 
drasahs (collegiate mosques). The madrasah was not an 
intellectual descendant of al-Ma’mun’s Bayt al-Hikmah (house 
of wisdom) established in 830 in Baghdad — which was a 
general academy of sciences and arts — but rather of the 
Nizamiyah founded in Baghdad in 1067 and named after the 
Persian vizir of the early Saljuq sultans. The madrasahs were 
mosque schools, theological seminaries and law academies 
founded by the state to inculcate and propagate orthodoxy. 
In them the doctrines approved by Sunnite religion and Moslem 
scholasticism were studied and taught. Teachers and students 
received their pay from endowments (sing, waqf 5 ) connected 
with the institutions and as a rule lodged in them. The teachers 

1 First edited by " Ivnru’-abQays ibn-nl-Tnhtmn ’* (August Miillcr], 2 vols. 
(Cairo, 1882), then republished with additional pages, eorrcctions and index by 
August Milller, 2 vols. (Konigsbcrg, 1884). 

2 Ikhbdr al-'Ulamd' bi-Akhbdr abtfukamd' (Ta'rikh al-f/utamd'), ed. Julius 
I.ippert (Leipzig, 1903). 

2 Vol. i, pp. 9, 16, 21, 28, 30, 38, 41, 43, 47, 50. 

4 YuqQt, Irshdd , vol. vi, p. 241 ; Qifji, p. 269. 

> See above, p. 478. 
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were jurisconsults ( faqihs ), theologians (*ulatna ) and tradi- 
tionists. No civil career was normally open to an aspirant who 
did not receive his training in a madrasah. Realizing the value 
of such institutions for the state, the Nurids and after them the 
Ayyubids made full use of them. Nur-al-Din built such schools 
not only in Damascus but in Aleppo, Hims, Hamah and other 
Syrian towns.' Three of his schools in Damascus are the oldest 
monuments of their kind that have come down to us. They 
follow the cruciform style of Persian origin. In one of them, 
al-Madrasah al-Nurlyah, described by ibn-Jubayr - as “ one of 
the finest school buildings in the world ”, Nur was buried. The 
simple inscription on the stone is still legible : " This is the tomb 
of the martyr Nur-al-Din ibn-Zangi, may God have mercy on 
him ”. The mausoleum is still held in reverence by the Dama¬ 
scenes. Its dome is of the type termed niuqarnas , 3 often de¬ 
scribed as stalactite but in reality corbelled. Through this 
building the connection between the school, mausoleum 
(turbah) and mosque was established in Syria. 

Nur was equally munificent in mosque building. That of 
Hamah still bears his name, al-Nuri. It was provided with 
running water, as all his large mosques, hospitals and madrasahs 
were. Besides, he reconstructed mosques in several cities 
including Aleppo, whose citadel he renovated. His inscription 
on a western tower of the citadel is still visible. Nur's inscrip¬ 
tions are a landmark in Arabic palaeography signalizing the 
age in which the old angular Kufi gave place to the common 
rounded nask/ii. 

The Ayyubids followed in the Nurids’ footsteps. Salah-al- 
Din’s brother al-'Adil resumed the building of a school begun 
by Nur and was buried in it. This is the 'Adillyah, now housing 
the Arab Academy of Damascus. 4 

Salah-al-Din vied with Nur-al-Din in architectural and 
educational patronage. His contemporary ibn-Jubayr s found in 
Damascus twenty schools, a hundred public baths, forty lavatories 

1 Ibn-Khallikiin, vol. ii, p. 521 ; ibn-al-Athir, vol. xi, p. 267. For more on 
the schools in Aleppo consult J. Sauvaget, A/eft (Paris, 1941), pp. 122-4, 148. 

1 P. 2S4. Consult nl-N’u'aymi, al-Ddnt ji Ta'rikh al-Maddris, cd. Ja'far al- 
Hasani (Damascus, 1948), pp. 606-7. 

1 Defined in Arabic dictionaries as “ scale-shaped ”. The word is an adapta¬ 
tion of the same Greek word whence “ cornice ” comes ; Herzfeld in Ars Islamica, 
vol. ix (1942), p. 11. 

4 Nu'aymi, p. 359. 


5 Pp. 283, 288. 
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An elegant structure of the Mumluk period 
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Shi'ite doctrine. 1 In Jerusalem he built a hospital, a school and 
a monastery all bearing his name, al-Salahi. 2 1 hesc were the 
three types of institutions favoured by the Nurids. 

The Ayyubid school of Syrian architecture was continued 
in Marnluk Egypt, where it is still represented by some of the 
most exquisite monuments Arab art ever produced. Strength, 
solidity and excessive decoration characterize this school. Its 
decorative motifs assume infinite grace on its durable material 
of fine stone. In the thirteenth century Egypt received fresh 
Syro-Mcsopotamian influences through refugee artists and 
artisans from Damascus, Baghdad and al-Mawsil who had fled 
Mongol invasions. The influence is apparent in schools, 
mosques, hospitals, dervish monasteries and palaces. The far- 
famed al-Qasr al-Ablaq (the multicoloured palace), built by the 
Marnluk al-Nasir in 1314, was modelled after a palace in 
Damascus. The ornamentation of Ayyubid and Marnluk 
monuments enhanced th^ir architectural beauty. Among the 
Ayyubid innovations was a tendency toward elaboration in 
detail, greater elegance of proportion and increase in the 
number of stalactites. There was also a breakaway from the 
tradition of the plain square towers. In the Bahri Marnluk 
period the elaborate type of minaret evolved from the Ayyubid. 
The finest minarets, however, belong to the Burji period, in 
which Arab architecture — as represented in the mosques — 
achieved its greatest triumphs. 3 

Exquisite specimens of iron-work, copper-work, glassware 
and wood-carving have come down to us from the Ayyubid- 
Mamluk age. Especially noteworthy among copper utensils 
arc vases, ewers, trays, chandeliers, perfume burners and Koran 
cases, all with rich decoration. 

In spite of the dazzling profusion of its motives, this decoration, 
with its powerful Kufic script, its running patterns of conventionalized 
foliage, its interlacing patterns, rosettes, arabesques and occasional 
heraldic motives, retains a vigour and sureness of touch that make it 

1 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 521 ; Suyufi, vol. ii, pp. 156, 158; cf. Muqrizi, 
vol. ii, p. 363. 

1 Ibn-Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 516; Maqrizi, vol. ii, p. 415. 

1 Rene Groussct, The Civilisations of (he East, vol. i, The Near and Middle 
East, ir. Catherine A. Phillips (New York, 1931), p. 235; M. van Bcrchcm, 
Maliriaux pour un corpus inseriptionum Arabiearum , pt. 2, vol. i (Cairo, 1922), 
pp. 87 seq. 
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not only a delight to the eye, but also — and this is. in our opinion, 
the secret of Arab decoration - a delight to the intelligence . 1 

Damascus was especially noted for its “ gold-like ” basins 
and ewers inlaid with figures, foliage and other delicate designs 


Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery , Baltimore 

A BRASS INCENSE BURNER MADE IN MAMLUK SYRIA, 
SECOND MALI- OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

Inlaid with silver its lower part is decorated with units of scrolling stents 
symmetrically composed and coalescing with water-fowls 

in silver. An Italian traveller 2 who visited the city in 1384/5 
noted that “ if the father should be a goldsmith, the sons can 
never thereafter be engaged in any other craft than this ... so 
that by force of circumstances they are obliged to be perfect 
> Groussct, p. 234 . 

1 Simone Sigoli in Ccsarc Angclini, Viaggi in Terrasanta (rlorcnce, 19441. 
p. 227. 
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masters of their craft Bronze ornaments from doors of 
mosques bear witness to the good taste of the age. The wood 
carvings with their floral and geometrical designs indicate 
freedom from the formulas of Fatimid art. A bottle in the Arab 



h too i Kent (>rounet, " The t ir i/icdtiom of the Edit rv/ », " I he .Year and Middle Edit'' 

{Aljttd .1. A «.’//. A>tr York) 

COPPER TRAY WITH METAL INLAY REPRESENTING MAMI.CK 


ART OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY IN DAMASCUS 


Museum at Cairo bearing the name of al-Nasir Salah-al-Din, 
sultan of Damascus and Aleppo (1250-60), is one of the oldest 
specimens of enamelled glass. Mosque lamps preserved in this 
and other museums prove that Syria was still ahead of any 
European land in the technique of glass manufacture. 1 


1 Sarlon, vol. iii, p. 173. 
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Viewed intellectually the entire Ayyubid-Mamluk period 
was one of compilation and imitation rather than of origination. 
Nevertheless Damascus and Cairo, especially after the de¬ 
struction of Baghdad and the disintegration of Moslem Spain, 
remained the educational and intellectual centres of the Arab 
world. The schools, founded and richly endowed in these two 
cities, served to conserve and transmit Arab science and learning. 

In Sufism certain significant developments took place. 
Aleppo under al-Malik al-Zahir, son of Salah-al-Din, was the 
scene of the activity of an extraordinary Sufi, Shihab-al-Din 
al-Suhrawardi (1155-91), founder of the doctrine of illumina¬ 
tion ( 'ishraq) 1 and of a dervish order. According to this doctrine 
light is the very essence of God, the fundamental reality of all 
things and the representative of true knowledge, perfect purity, 
love and goodness. Clearly such theories combine Zoroastrian 
— more especially Manichaean — Neo-Platonic and Islamic 
ideas. Plotinus and Manes were the ancestors of al-Ishraq. 2 
Al-Suhrawardi was himself born in Persia. The Neo-Platonic 
ideas filtered at least in part through Christian, mainly Syrian, 
sources. The conception of God in terms of light is found in the 
Koran (24:35). Long before al-Suhrawardi, al-Ghazzali 
devoted a whole treatise, Mishkat al-Anwar (the niche for 
lights), 3 to this idea. To al-Ghazzali, too, God is the one real 
light, from which all other lights are but rays or reflections. 
Before him Christian mystics had hinted at a spiritual light 
permeating the universe and itself a radiation of divinity and 
the essence of all things. During al-Ghazzali’s sojourn in 
Syria he must have come in contact with mystical teachings of 
Christians belonging to the Greek Church. His main endeavour 
was to reconcile orthodox Islam with Sufi mysticism. Al- 
Suhrawardi contributed several works 4 of 
Ishraq 5 (the wisdom of illumination) is the most important. 
Intoxicated with his mystical fervour this young Sufi so in¬ 
censed the conservative theologians that on their insistence he 

1 Consult llajji Khalfah, vol. iii, pp. 87 se</. 

1 Consult Arthur J. Arberry, An Introduction to the History of $ufism (London, 

1942), P- 32 - 

* (Cairo, 1322); tr. W. II. Gairdncr (London, 1924). 

« For a list consult ibn-Khallikan, vol. iii, pp. 257*8; ibn-abi-U$aybi'iih, 
vol. ii, pp. 170*71. One of his odes quoted in ibn-Khallikan is still chanted, 
especially in Sufi circles. 

* (Teheran, 1316). 
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was starved or strangled to death on orders from the defender 
of the faith Salah-al-Din.' Hence his epithet shaykh maqtiil 
(the murdered master). His tomb lies near the post-office 
building of Aleppo. 

Another Ishraqi Sufi of foreign birth who spent his last days 
in Syria was Muhyi-al-Din ibn-'Arabi (1165-1240). 2 Ibn- 
'Arabi was more of a pantheistic philosopher; in fact he is 
considered the greatest speculative genius of Islamic mysticism. 
Probably to escape restrictions then imposed on liberal thought 
in his native Spain, where al-Ghazzali’s works had been burned, 
ibn-'Arabi, following a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1202, made 
Damascus his home. There his tomb, enshrined in a mosque 
built by the Ottoman sultan Salim I, is still visited. The true 
mystic in ibn-'Arabi’s judgment has but one guide, the inner 
light, and will find God in all religions. 1 Raymond Lull 4 and 
other Christian mystics bear traces of ibn-'Arabi’s influence. In 
his al-Futuhat al-Makkiyah 5 (Meccan revelations) and al-lsra 
ila Maqam al-Asra b (the nocturnal journey toward the station 
of the Most Magnanimous), ibn-'Arabi develops the favourite 
theme involving Muhammad’s ascension to the seventh heaven. 7 
A considerable number of details relating to scenes, episodes, 
topography and architecture in Dante’s Divine Comedy have 
their precedents in these two works of ibn-'Arabi and other 
Islamic writings. 8 

One of the earliest professors in Dar al-Hadith (school of 
tradition) al-Nuriyah of Damascus was ibn-'Asakir 9 (i 105— 

1176), author of al-Tartkh al-Kabir (the great history), in which 
he sketched the lives of almost all personages who had ever been 
connected with that city. Of the eighty volumes of this work 
few have survived. 10 As a biographer, ibn-'Asakir was eclipsed 
by another product of the Damascene schools," Shams-al-Din 

1 llm-Shaddad, pp. 302-3; Suhrnwnrdi, Thaldth A'asd'il, cd. and tr. Otto Spies 
ami S. K. KImtak (Stuttgart, 1935), p. 98; ibn-Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 2bo. 

1 A. h. Aftili, 1 hr Mysltcal Philosophy of Muhyid Dln-lbnul 'Arabs (Cam- 
bridge, 1939), pp. 3, 5, 47 , 10X, 183.4. 

I lint- Arnhi, /arjumdn at-Ashxvdq, ctl. and tr. Nicholson (London, 1911), 
pp. 19, 67. 

4 See above, p. 625. * 2nd cd., 4 vols. (Cairo, 1293). 6 (Cairo, 1252). 

’Koran'7:1. « See above, p. 5S2. 

kutubi, vol. 1, p. 333; Yuqut, Irshdd, vol. v, pp. 139.46; Subki, vol. iv, 
PP- 2 73 ’ 7 - Nu ay mi, pp. too, 104, 105. 

10 Ed. 'Abd-al-Qadir ibn-Badrtn, 7 vols. (Damascus, 1329-31). 

II See above, p. 644. 
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(sun of the faith) Ahmad ibn-Khallikan, foremost among all 
Moslem biographers. Born in Irbil (Arbela), ibn-Khallikan 
was appointed in 1261 chief judge of Syria. 1 This high position 
he held in Damascus, with a seven years’ interval, until shortly 
before his death in 1282. Ibn-Khallikan produced the earliest 
dictionary of national biography in Arabic, IVafay at al-A'yan 
wa-Anba Abna al-Zaman 1 (obituaries of eminent men and 
sketches of leading contemporaries), a collection of biographies. 
The author took pains to establish the correct orthography of 
names, fix dates, trace pedigrees, ascertain the significant events 
and on the whole produce as accurate and interesting portrayals 
as possible. A continuation of this work was penned by al- 
Kutubi (the bookseller, d. 1363) of Aleppo under the title Faivdt 
al- IVaf ay at . J 

A more prolific but less thorough biographer than ibn- 
Khallikan was Salah-al-Din Khalil ibn-Aybak, known as al- 
Safadi after his birthplace (1296-1363). 4 Son of a Turkish slave, 
al-Safadi studied in Damascus under the grammarian abu- 
Hayyan al-Tawhidi and later associated with the traditionist- 
historian al-Hafiz al-Dhahabi (1274-1348)* and the canon 
lawyer Taj-al-Dln al-Subki ( ca . 1327-70). 6 So voluminous was 
al-Dhahabi’s history of Islam that it deterred copyists, baffled 
book collectors and consequently failed of survival. Al-Safadi 
held the post of treasurer of Damascus. The work for which 
he is best known is al-Wdfi bi-al-Wafayat 7 (adequate treatment 
of obituaries) in thirty volumes, in the extant part of which the 
lives of some fourteen thousand rulers, judges and literati are 
portrayed. This is the largest biographical dictionary in Islam. 
Ibn-Khallikan’s Wafaydt has 865 biographies, al-Kutubi’s 
Fawat 506 and ibn-abi-Usaybi'ah’s 'Uyiin about 400. In the 
introduction to his dictionary al-Safadi worked out a manual of 

1 Subki, vol. v, pp. 14-15; Suyufi, vol. i, pp. 265-6. 

» Several editions. The one used here is in 3 vols. (Cairo, 1299); tr. de 
Slant-, 4 vols. (Paris, 1843-71). 

1 2 vols. (Cairo, 1283). For a criticism of ibn-Khallikan’s approach as com¬ 
pared with Plutarch's consult Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam 
(Chicago, I 94 b), pp. 279 80. 

* Subki, vol. vi, pp. 94-103. 

* Of his many works only Duwal al-Islam, 2 vols. (I.Iaydarabad, 1337), was 
used above. 

6 Ilis 'fahaqa! al-Shaft iyah al-Kubra, 6 vols. (Cairo, 1324), wns drawn upon 
in the writing of this section. 

7 Ed. II. Ritter, vol. i (Istanbul, 193'). 
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historical method, “ the first of its kind produced anywhere in 
the world ”. 1 Al-Safadi supplements the works of his pre¬ 
decessors, particularly ibn-Khallikan and Yaqut. Originally a 
Greek slave, Yaqut wrote an important dictionary of learned 
men, Mu jam al-Udaba (Irshad ), but he is better known for 
his geographical dictionary, Mu jam al-Buldan . 1 This master¬ 
piece of literature was completed in 1228 at Aleppo and dedi¬ 
cated to its vizir al-Qifti. 3 Yaqut died in that city. 

Closely related to biography and geography is history. 
Among the Syrian historians cited in the foregoing pages are 
abu-Shamah (1203-68), 4 whose chief work, Kitab al-Rawdatayn 
fi Akhbar al-Dawlataynj was mainly the history of Nur-al-Dln 
and Salah-al-Din, and abu-al-Fida’ (1273-1332), onc the ^ ast 
Ayyubid rulers of Hamah, 6 whose Tarikh 7 condenses and 
continues the more voluminous history of ibn-al-Athlr (d. 1234). 
Abu-al-Fida’ was born in Damascus, whither his parents had 
fled from the Mongols. So popular was his history that it was 
continued, summarized and abridged by later writers. Equally 
worthy was his contribution to geography. In the introduction 
to his Taqwim al-Buldan 8 (tables of the lands) he argues for 
the sphericity of the earth and cites the loss or gain of onc day 
as one travels around it. This Syrian author may perhaps be 
considered " the greatest historiogeographer of the period 
irrespective of nationality or religion ”. g A contemporary and 
fellow-countryman of abu-al-Fida’, Shams-al-Din al-Dimashqi 
(Damascene, d. 1326/7), produced a cosmographical treatise, 
Nukhbat al-Da/ir fi 'A jaib al-Barr w-al-Bahr (choice piece of 
the age relative of the marvels of land and sea), 10 which is poorer 
than the Taqivbn in its mathematical aspects but richer in its 
physical, mineral and ethnic information. Another, ibn-Faqll- 
Allah al-'Umari, who, after serving as chancellor in the Mamluk 
court, at Cairo returned to his birthplace in Damascus, where he 


1 Sarton, vol. iii, p. 309. 

1 Ed. F. Wiistenfcld, 6 vols. (Leipzig, 1866-73). 

J See above, p. 644.’ 4 Kutubi, vol. i, pp. 322-5. 

5 2 vols. (Cairo, 1287-8). 6 Sec above, p. 628. 

7 4 vols. (Constantinople, 1286). 

8 Ed. M. Rcinaud and MacGuckin de Slane (Paris, 1840); tr. M. Rcinaud, 
vols. (Paris, 1848). 

0 Sarton, vol. iii, p. 308. 

10 Ed. A. F. Mehren (St. Petersburg, 1865); Fr. tr. by Mehren (Copenhagen, 
s 74 )- 
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died of the plague (1349), produced two important works: 
Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik al-Amsar (paths of the eyes 
through the kingdoms of the main towns) 1 and al-Tartf bi-al- 
Mtistalah al-SJiarif (acquainting [the reader] with the noble 
epistolary style), 2 a manual for administrators and diplomats. 

I he names of the two leading historians in the Mamluk 
period, the Egyptian al-Maqrlzi and the Tunisian ibn-Khaldun, 
are connected with Syria. Al-Maqrlzi (1364-1442), whose 
valuable al-Khitat 3 was repeatedly cited in the above pages, 
was of Ba'labakkan ancestry and held a professorship in 
Damascus. As chief judge of Egypt, his younger contemporary 
ibn-Khaldun (1332-1406) in 1401 accompanied the Mamluk 
sultan al-Nasir Faraj to Damascus on his campaign against 
Timur and was received as an honoured guest by the dreadful 
Mongol. Ibn-Khaldun’s Muqaddamah (prolegomena), 4 which 
is the first volume in his comprehensive history, 5 entitles him to 
the distinction of being the greatest philosopher of history Islam 
produced. In his attempt to interpret historical happenings 
and national traits on economic, geographic, physical and other 
secular bases, ibn-Khaldun had no predecessor in Islam and 
remains without a worthy successor. 

This array of biographers, geographers, historians and 
encyclopaedic scholars, beginning with ibn-'Asakir and ending 
with ibn-Khaldun, makes Syria and Egypt of the Ayyubid and 
Mamluk period without peer among the lands of Islam. 

The onslaught on Syria by Timur Lang (Tamerlane) was 
the last in the Mongol series. Timur claimed descent from 
Chingiz Khan. 6 Like a cyclone he and his hordes swept from 
Central into Western Asia leaving havoc and ruin in their wake. 
For the fourth or fifth time Syria lay prostrate at Mongol feet. 7 
For three days in October 1400 Aleppo was given over to 
plunder. Its citadel was perhaps for the first time taken by 

1 Ed. Ahmad Znki, vol. i (Cairo, 1924). For a critical appreciation consult 
'Abd-al-Lafif hJamzah, al- ffaraJcah al-Fikrlyah fi Mifr fi ah' A frayn al-Ayyubi 
wal-Mfamluki al-Awwa! (Cairo, 1947), pp. 324-7. 

2 (Cuiro, 1314)* 2 2 vols. (Cairo, 1270). 

4 Earlier than the Cairo (1284) edition is that of M. Quatrcmirc, 3 vols. (Paris, 
1858); tr. dc Slane, 3 vols. (Paris, 1862-8, cd. Boutboul, Paris, 1934-8). 

5 Vol. vi (Cairo, 1284), pp. 379 seq . 9 contains his autobiography, the best source 
of his life. 

6 Cf. ibn-'Arab-Shuh, ' Ajd*ib al-Ataqdur fi Akhbdr Timur (Cairo, 1285), 
p. 6. 

7 Sec above, pp. 631-2. 
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storm, the invader having sacrificed of his men enough to fill the 
moat with their corpses. Some twenty thousand of the city s 
inhabitants were slaughtered ; severed heads were built into 
a platform ten cubits high by ten in circumference. 1 The 
city’s priceless schools and mosques built by Nurids and 
Ayyubids were forever destroyed. I he routing of the Egyptian 
army of Sultan Faraj opened the way to Damascus. Its citadel 
held out for a month. In violation of the capitulation terms the 
city was plundered and committed to the flames. 1 hirty 
thousand of its men, women and children were shut up in its 
great mosque, which was then set on fire. Of the building itself 
only the walls were left standing. The cream of Damascene 
scholars, craftsmen, artisans, armourers, steel workers 2 and 
glass manufacturers were carried away to I Imur’s capital, 
Samarqand, there to implant these and other minor arts. 
Damascus lost its leadership in damascening. From the pen 
of ibn-Taghri-Birdi, 3 4 whose father was chief armour-bearer of 
Faraj, we have a graphic description of the entire Syrian 
campaign. This was perhaps the heaviest blow that the city, 

if not the whole country, ever suffered. 

By 1402 the wild conqueror had crushed the Ottoman army 
at Ankara, captured Brusa and Smyrna and taken Bayazid I 
prisoner.-* Fortunately for the mamluks Timur died in 1404. 
His successors exhausted themselves in internal struggles which 
made possible the reconstitution of the Ottoman power in Asia 
Minor and later the rise of the Safawid dynasty in Persia. 

Rivalry between the Mamluk and the Ottoman sultanates 
for supremacy in Western Asia asserted itself in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. The Safawid state became involved in 
the early sixteenth. Ottoman-Mamluk relations were strained 
in the days of Khushqadam (1461-7), who unlike his lurkish 
and Circassian Mamluk predecessors was a Greek, 5 and Mu¬ 
hammad II, conqueror of Constantinople. But hostilities did 
not break out till i486, when Qa’it-bay contested with the Otto- 


1 Ilm-Taglid-Birdi, vol. vi, pt. 2, 52 ; cf. ibn-Iyus, vol. i, p. 327. 

2 Iron ore came presumably from neighbouring Lebanon; sec above, pp. 35 » 
277,571. 

J Vol. vi, pt. 2, p. 5, 1 . 14, pp. 50 stq. Cf. Mlrkhwand, Ta'rlkh Rawtfat at- 
$ajd' (Teheran, 1270), Bk. VI; Maqrfzi, vol. ii, p. 24!. 

4 Ibn 'Arab-Shah, p. 0; ibn-Iyos, vol. i, p. 334; vol. iii, p. 4S. 

5 Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. vii, p. 685. 
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man Bayazid II the possession of Adana, larsus and other 
border towns. Towards the end of his reign this MamlGk 
sultan sent a message to the pope threatening reprisals on the 
Christians of Syria as Ferdinand was destroying the last Islamic 
power in Spain. Shortly after that hostilities began between 
Ottomans and Persians resulting in the swift destruction of the 
Safawid army and the occupation of Mesopotamia by Salim I 
(1512-20). The Safawids were ardent Shl'ites and established 
their rite as the state religion. Salim charged that the Mamluk 
Qansawh al-Ghawri (1500-16) had entered into treaty rela¬ 
tions with the Safawid Shah against him and had harboured 
various political refugees. 

Meantime Qansawh had moved northward under the Marj 
pretext of acting as an intermediary between the two contest- a 

ants. 1 In his train were the chief judges of his realm and the victory 
puppet caliph al-Mutawakkil. This caliph was a descendant 
and successor of al-Mustansir (uncle of the last 'Abbasid caliph 
in Baghdad), whom Baybars had in 1261 installed in Cairo 
merely to confer legitimacy upon his crown and give his court 
an air of primacy in Moslem eyes. 2 Qansawh sent a special 
envoy to Salim, who thought of no better way of insulting him 
than to shave his beard and send him back, on a lame donkey, 
with a declaration of war. The two armies were locked in battle 
on August 24, 1516, on the blood-stained field of Marj Dabiq, 
north of Aleppo. The seventy-five-year-old Qansawh, who had 
begun his career as a slave of Qa’it-bay, fought valiantly but 
hopelessly. He could not depend upon the loyalty of his Syrian 
governors nor could he match his troops with the redoubtable 
Janissaries 3 with their superior equipment. Kha’ir Bey, the 
treacherous governor of Aleppo, who was entrusted with the 
command of the left wing, deserted with his men at the first 
charge. 4 The Turkish army employed artillery, muskets and 
other long-range weapons which the Egyptian army, comprising 
Bedouin and Syrian contingents, was unfamiliar with or dis- 

1 Al-Qarnmuni, Althbar al-Dutval wa-.il/tdr al-L'wal (Baghdad, »2S2), pp. 

219-20. 

* Mnqrizi, tr. Quatrcmerc, vol. i (pt. 1), pp. 146-68; ibn-Khaldun, vol. v, 
pp. 382-3; abu-nl-Fida*, vol. iii, p. 222; Suyufi, f/usn, vol. ii, pp. 49-52; ibn- 
Iyas, vol. i, pp. ioo-ioi. 

1 Tur. yenieheri, new troops, name given to the regular infun try recruited 
mainly from young captured Christians and Inrgely responsible for the Ottoman 
conquests. * Ibn-Iyfis, vol. iii, pp. 46, 51. 
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dained to use, clinging to the antiquated theory that personal 
valour is the decisive factor in combat. Gunpowder 1 and 
" heavy guns mounted on wagons drawn by horses ” 2 were also 
used by the Turks. In the heat of the battle Qansawh was 
stricken with apoplexy and fell from his horse. Salim s victory 
was complete. He seized the caliph and later took him to 
Constantinople, but the claim that the caliph transmitted to the 
Ottoman sultan the dignity of his office is a nineteenth century 
fiction. In the citadel of Aleppo Salim found Mamluk treasures 
estimated in millions of dinars. In mid-October he moved on 
to Damascus. Syria passed quietly into Ottoman hands, where 
it was to remain for four full centuries. Its people, as on many 
a previous occasion, welcomed the new masters as deliverers 
from the old. 

From Syria the Ottoman army streamed south into Egypt, 
where Tuman-bay, a slave of Qansawh, had been proclaimed 
sultan. The two armies met on January 22, 1517. outside 
Cairo. " Plastered with shots and bullets ” 3 the Egyptian 
army was soon routed. Tuman-bay fled to a Bedouin camp 
where he was betrayed and later (April 17) hanged at one of 
Cairo's main gates. 4 Egypt was no more a sovereign state. 
Al-Hijaz, with its two holy cities, automatically became a part 
of the rising Ottoman empire. In the first Friday congrega¬ 
tional services Egyptian preachers invoked Allah's blessing on 
the conqueror in these words : 

0 Lord! uphold the sultan, son of the sultan, ruler over both 
lands and the two seas, conqueror of both hosts, monarch of the two 
Traqs, minister of the two Holy Cities, the victorious king Salim 
Shah. Grant him, O Lord, Thy precious aid; enable him to win 
glorious victories, O Ruler of this world and the next, Lord of the 
universe. 5 

A new era dawned upon the Arab world: that of domination 
by the Ottoman Turks. 

1 Evidently a Chinese invention, gunpowder was introduced by the Mongols 
ubout 1240 into Europe, where its use for projective purposes through firearms 
was later developed; cf. Sarton, vol. iii, pp. 722-3. The first mention of artillery 
( madtifi ') in Syrian history is perhaps in Yahya, p. 229, where Genoese seamen 
bombard Beirut in 1382. 

1 Qammani, p. 220. » Ibn-Iyus, vol. iii, p. 97 - 

4 Ibn-Iyus, vol. iii, p. 115 ; Suyii(i, vol. ii, p. 90 j Qammuni, p. 220; cf. Sa'd- 
nl-Dln, Taj al-Tawdrlkh, vol. ii (Constantinople, 1280), p. 361. 

* Ibn-Iyas, vol. iii, p. 98. 
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SYRIA A TURKISH I’ROVI \C I- 


I'ROM modest beginnings in the early fourteenth century the 
petty 1 urkish state in western Asia Minor rose in the course of 
the following two centuries to a dominant position in Western 
Asia, south-eastern Europe and north-eastern Africa. Its rise 
was one of the major facts in modern history. The term Turk 
appears for the first time about A.D. 500 as name of a nomadic 
people in Central Asia.' In the sixth century Turkish peoples 
succeeded in establishing nomadic states extending from 
Mongolia and the northern frontier of China to the Black Sea. 
If the Arabians were parasites of the camel, the Turks were 
parasites of the horse. They drank its milk, ate its flesh and 
rode on it to victory. They used stirrups and bows and arrows. 
Mobility was the chief advantage they possessed over their foes. 
In 1 urkestan they came in contact with Indo-European peoples, 
and it was in this region that the Arab conquerors of the late 
seventh and early eighth centuries first encountered Turkish- 
speaking people. 2 When at last those of them to be designated 
Ottoman reached Asia Minor, they found the country already 
partly Turkicized by their Saljuq cousins. 3 Both Saljuqs and 
Ottomans traditionally belonged to the Ghuzz tribe or federation 
of tribes. 

The eponymous founder of the Ottoman state and dynasty 
was a semi-historical leader ‘Uthinan 4 (1299-1326), whose 
name, assuming its genuineness, indicates that by that time his 
clan was beginning to be or was Islamized. 5 With the adoption 
of Islam thousands of religious, scientific and literary terms 
from Arabic, and some from Persian, found their way into the 

' Sec above, p. 437. 2 Sec above, pp. 458 seg. 

* See above, pp. 573 seg. 

4 On him consult Mehmcd Fuad KoprUlU, I.es Ortgines de T empire ottomane 
(Paris, I 935 )> PP- 8 7 te 1 - i Paul Wittck, The Rise 0/ the Ottoman Empire (London, 
< 93 8 ). PP- 7 - 9 ; Joseph von Hammer, Gcschichte des osmanischen Reiches , vol. i 
(Pest, 1827), pp. 40 scq. 

5 On the early religion of the Turks, sec above, p. 631. 
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Turkish language. With little written literature 1 of its own this 
language in the meantime adopted the Arabic characters, which 
remained in use until the reforms of Mustafa Kcmal in 1928. 
For about sixty-six years after its foundation in about 1300 the 
Ottoman state was a frontier amirate with Brusa (Bursa) as 
capital after 1326. 2 From 1366 to 1543 it was a kingdom with 
Adrianople (Edirnc) as capital. 3 The conquest of Constantin¬ 
ople in 1453 by Muhammad II the C onqueror (al-Fiitih, 1 45 1 — 
1481) marks the emergence of the empire. 1 hus did this Moslem 
Turkish state fall heir to the Byzantine empire, to which it 
later successively added several states of the Arab caliphate. 
The Ottoman empire attained its height under Sulayman I 
the Magnificent (al-Qanuni, the lawgiver, 1520-66), son of the 
conqueror of Syria and Egypt, Salim I. Under Sulayman the 
greater part of Hungary was reduced, Vienna wtis besieged, 
Rhodes was occupied and North Africa, exclusive of Morocco, 
acknowledged the political authority of the Sublime Porte 
(1 al-lldb al-Ali) in Constantinople. 4 The failure of the second 

1 Syriac script was used by Turks in Central Asia ; see above, pj>. 169, 518. 

2 (vcncalogirnl table of the first Ottoman rulers: 

t. 'Uthmun I (1209) 

1 

2. I rkhiin (1326) 

1 ' 

3. Murad I (1359) 


Sulayman 


claimant, 


1403-10) 



4 * 


5 - 

<>. 

•• 

1 • 


Murad 1 (1359) 

Haya/id 1 (l 389 1401) 

I ‘ _ 

I 

Muhammad I (14031 (sole ruler 1413) 

Murad II (1421) Musa (claimant, 

l 1410-13) 


Muhammad II (1451) 


4 7. Muhammad II (1431) 

l 

8. Havazid II (1481) 

I 

9. Salim I (1312) 

l 

10. Sulayman I (15201 

l 

11. Salim II (1566) 

1 

12. Murad III (1574) 
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attempt to capture Vienna in 1683 marked the beginning of the 
end. The empire under Sulayman extended from Budapest on 
the Danube to Baghdad on the Tigris and from the Crimea to 
the first cataract of the Nile. No such state was built by Moslems 
in modern times. It was also one of the most enduring Moslem 
states, from 1300 to 1922, when the empire came to an end, 
thirty-six sultans, all in the direct male line of 'Uthman, ruled. 1 

It was Sultan Salim I (1512-20) who incorporated the AdminU- 
Arab world in the Ottoman empire. 2 After his decisive victory ', r “' l '^ ns 
at Marj Dabiq he triumphantly entered Hamah and Hints, both of Syna 
of which capitulated. Salim then received the submission of 
I ripoli, Safad, Nabulus, Jerusalem and Gaza, “ none of which 

• 12. Murad III (1574) 

l 

1 Muhammad HI (1595) 

_ ! _ 

I ' l 

14. Ahmad I (1O03) 15. Mustafa I (1617, 1622) 

I “1 l 

it). Uthman II (161S) 17. Murad I\ (162$) iS. Ibrahim (1040) 

_ ! _ 

19. Muhammad IV (1648) 20. Sulayman 11 (1687) 21. Ahmad II (1691) 

I I 

22. Mustafa II (1695) 23. Ahmad III (1703) 

, — 1 — , , ' 1 

24. Mahmud I 23. 'Uthman III 20. Musfafa III 27. 'Abdul-Humid I 

( 1730 ) ( 1754 ) ( 1757 ) ( 1774 ) 

28. Salim III (1789) 

I 

29. Mu>fafa IV (1807) 30. Mahmud II (180S) 

_L 

I . I 

31. Abdal-Majid (1839) 32. 'Abd-al-'Aziz (1861) 

r . . 'i ; 1 

33. Murad V 34. AI>d-al-I.Iamid II 35. Muhammad V Rashad 
(1876) (1876) (1909) 

36. Muhammad VI 

Wahid•al*Din (1918-22) 

2 X 


1 See above, pp. 657-8. 
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put up any resistance whatsoever On his way back from 
Egypt he lingered long enough in Syria to consolidate his 
position and organize the new domain. For purposes of taxation 
lie empowered a commission to draw up a cadastre of the whole 
land, reserving a large portion of the fertile plain of al-Biqa and 
the rich valley of the Orontes to the crown . 2 The Mamluk 
procedure of farming out (talzim) tax collection to the highest 
bidder was, of course, retained. The Hanafite rite of juris¬ 
prudence, preferred by the Ottomans, was given official status 
in Syria . 3 An Aleppine jurist, Ibrahim al-Halabi (d. 1594). 
wrote Multaqa al-Abhur (confluence of the seas), which was 
first published in Constantinople and became a handbook of 
Hanafi law throughout the empire. 

The Mamluk administrative divisions 4 were in general 
maintained, with some change in nomenclature. The niyabah 
now became walayah (pronounced in Turkish vilayet ), and the 
naib became a wali? The honorary title placed after the wall's 
name was pasha ; this made pashalik synonymous with walayah. 
The walayah of Aleppo embraced at one time seven sanjaqs. 6 
The walayah of Damascus, augmented by the addition of 
Jerusalem, Safad and Gaza, was put under Jan-Birdi al-Ghazali, 
the treacherous Mamluk na’ib of Hamah who had followed 
his colleague of Aleppo in betraying al-Ghawri. 7 This made 
al-Ghazali the virtual viceroy of Syria. But all other adminis¬ 
trative divisions were entrusted to 1 urks. Later Syria was 
divided into three walayahs : Damascus, with ten sanjaqs, chief 
among which were Jerusalem, Nabulus, Gaza, ladmur, Sidon 
and Beirut; Aleppo, with nine sanjaqs embracing North 
Syria ; and Tripoli, with five sanjaqs including tfims, Hamah, 
Jabalah and Salamiyah. Sidon was made a walayah in 1660 to 
act as a check on Lebanon. 8 

$ 

1 Ibn-Iyus, cd. Paul Kahlc and Muhammad Mu$|afa, vol. v, p. 149 - 

2 For more on taxes consult Oiner I.utfi Barakan, Kanunlar (Istanbul, 1945 ^» 
pp. 2O0 srq. 

1 Ibn-Iyus, vol. v, p. 23S; al-Ghazzi, al-Kawdkib al-Sairah bi-A'ydn al-Mi'aii 
al'Ashirah , cd. Jibra'il Jabbur (Beirut, 1945), p. 210. 4 See above, p. 637. 

5 mutafarrijiyah and tnu/dfarrij did not come into use till later. 

6 Von I Inmmer, vol. ii, p. 477, n.d. Tur. sanjdq (Ar. Sdnjdq) is a translation of Ar. 
Iiwd\ banner. All these technical terms were evidently used earlier by the Saljuqs. 

7 Farldun Bey, Mdjmuah Munsha'dt dl-Sa/dfln t 2nd ed. (Istanbul, 1274 )» 
p. 4 SS ; Ibn-Iyas, vol. v, pp. 156, 157 ; Sa'd-al-Din, vol. ii, pp. 364-5. 

H Consult Lammens, Syrie, vol. ii, p. 60; Rdationi tin consoli veneti nelh 
Sirid , ed. G. Berchet (Turin, 1866), pp. 89, 126. 
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In 1724 Ismail Pasha al- Azm, founder ot a prominent 
Damascene family, was entrusted with the walayahof Damascus. 

His son As'ad, who began his career as governor of Sidon and 
then of Hamah, was one of the best known walis of Damascus 
under the Ottomans. He was also in charge of the holy pilgrim¬ 
age and must have amassed a large fortune. His palace in 
Hamah, now housing a native school, is one of the show places 
of the city on the Orontes. More sumptuous is that of Damascus 
built about 1749 and considered the most beautiful Arab monu¬ 
ment of the century. Its style, woodwork and mosaic exemplify 
the finest in Islamic art at its decline. Its marble was imported 
from Italy. Partly destroyed in the uprising against the French 
mandate in 1925, it was renovated and occupied by the Institut 
Fran^ais de Damas. Other members of this Syrian family were 
appointed over Damascus, Sidon or Tripoli, but unlike the 
Lebanese governors they remained loyal to the Ottoman sultan 
despite the fact that several of them were degraded and had 
their property confiscated. Isma'il spent some of his last days in 
jail and As'ad was treacherously killed in the bath by orders 
from Constantinople. 1 

Lebanon, however, with its hardy Druzc and Maronite Special 
mountaineers, deserved a different treatment. Expediency L^°" n of 
dictated that its native feudal lords be recognized, 2 especially " " 
since the real danger came from Egypt and Persia. While in 
Damascus Salim received a delegation of Lebanese amirs 
headed by Fakhr-al-Din I al-Ma'ni 3 of al-Shuf, Jamal-al-Din 
(Arislan ? 4 ) of al-Gharb and 'Assaf al-Turkumani of Kisrawan. 5 
Fakhr-al-Din who, according to a Lebanese chronicler, 6 had 
advised his men at Marj Dabiq, " Let’s wait and see on what 
the victory will be and then join it ", now appeared before the 
Ottoman sultan, kissed the ground and delivered a most eloquent 
prayer: 

O Lord, perpetuate the life of him whom Thou hast chosen to 
administer Thy domain, made the successor {khalifah) of Thy covenant, 

1 Muhammad Kurd-'Ali, Khifaf al-Sham, vol. ii (Damascus, 1925), pp. 289, 

290 91 ; I.Iaydar al-Shihabi, Tarlkh, ed. Na"um Mughabghab (Cairo, 1900). 
p. 769. Les Guides b/eus : Syrie — Palestine — Iraq — Transjordanie (Paris, 

* 93 2 )i PP- >24, 3 ° 3 ‘ 4 - 1 See above, pp. 637, 640. 

1 On the origin of this family sec Shidyaq, pp. 247-8. 

4 Haydar, p. 561. For the Arislan family see above, p. 545. Jamal t>e!onged 
to the Yamanitc faction, the Tanukhs to the Qaysitc. 

5 Sec above, p. 623. 


4 IJaydar, p. 560. 
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empowered over Thy worshippers and Thy land and entrusted with 
Thy precept and ordinance ; he who is the supporter of Thy luminous 
law. the leader of the pure and victorious nation, our lord and master 
of our favours, the commander of the believers. 1 . . . 

Impressed by his eloquence and seeming sincerity, Salim con¬ 
firmed Fakhr-al-Din and the other Lebanese amirs in their-fiefs, 
allowed them the same autonomous privileges enjoyed under 
the Mamluks and imposed on them a comparatively light 
tribute 2 Fakhr-al-Din was recognized as the leading chieftain 
of the mountain (,sultan al-barr). I hereafter the Ottoman 
sultans dealt with their Lebanese vassals cither directly or 
through a neighbouring Syrian wali. As a rule these vassals 
acted independently, transmitted their fiefs to their descendants, 
offered no military service to the sultan, exercised the right of 
life and death over their subjects, exacted taxes and duties and 
at times even concluded treaties with foreign powers. 

Al-Ghazali signalized his loyalty to the new regime by appre¬ 
hending the Buhturid Tanukh 3 leaders of al-Gharb, who re¬ 
mained loyal to the Mamluks, and jailing them in the citadel of 
Damascus. He decapitated both ibn-al-Hanash, the Arab 
chieftain of Sidon and al-Biqa* who refused to submit, 4 and 
ibn-al-Harfush, head of a Shi*itc family in al-Biqa', and for¬ 
warded their heads, together with other Bedouin heads from the 
mountain of Nabulus, to Constantinople. But he who betrayed 
his first masters could not long remain loyal to the new ones. 
Taking advantage of the death of Salim in 1520, al-Ghazali 
proclaimed himself in the Umayyad Mosque an independent 
sovereign under the title al-Malik al-Ashraf (the most noble 
king), struck coins in his own name and tried to induce his 
former colleague Kha’ir Bey, whom Salim had rewarded with 
the vice-royalty of Egypt, to follow his example. But Aleppo 
did not openly support al-Ghazali and Sulayman sent against 
him an army which, on January 27, 1521, destroyed the Syrian 
rebels and killed al-Ghazali at al-Qabun, near Damascus. The 
punishment the Syrian capital and its environs received was 

1 Ilaydar, p. 561 ; cf. Duwayhi, p. 152; Shidyaq, p. 251. 

2 Kisrawan’s share was only 4200 gold piastres; Duwayhi, p. 152; Isa I. 
al-Ma'lQf, Ta’rlth al-Amir Fakhr-al-Din al-Thdni (Juniyah, 1934), P- 9 . n - *• 

2 Sec above, pp. 545, 637, 640. One of these princes had visited Salim in 
Damascus and offered him Arab steeds; ibn-Sabat, supplement to Ijaydar, p. 596, 
nnd to ?fdih, p. 269. Cf. Shidyaq, p. 246. 

4 Haydar, p. 596. 
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even more severe than that meted out earlier by Timur. 1 About 
a third of the city and its villages was utterly destroyed. 2 Ever 
since then the name of the Janissaries has become associated in 
the Syrian mind with destruction and terror. 

Ottoman political theory, at least as understood by the The 
average wali, held that the conquered peoples, especially if non- 
Moslems, were flocks (raia, raya 3 ) to be shepherded for th C* (ration 
benefit of the conqueror. The terminology, borrowed from the 
vocabulary of Bedouin life in Arabia, expressed traditional 
concepts in the minds of the descendants of Central Asiatic 
nomads. As human cattle the conquered were to be milked, 
fleeced and allowed to live their own lives so long as they gave 
no trouble. Mostly peasants, artisans and merchants, they 
could not aspire to military or civil careers. But the herd needs 
watchdogs. These were recruited mainly from war prisoners, 
purchased slaves and Christian children levied as a tribute and 
then trained and brought up as Moslems. All recruits were put 
through a rigorous system of training in the capital covering 
many years. They were subjected to keen competition and 
careful screening; the mentally bright among them were 
further prepared for governmental positions and the physically 
strong for military service. The toughest were drafted into the 
infantry corps termed Janissary. The governing and the military 
class in the empire came at first almost exclusively from this 
source. 4 Grand vizirs, vizirs, admirals, generals, provincial 
governors were once slaves and so they remained. Their lives 
and property were always at the disposal of their sultan master, 
who never hesitated to exercise his right of ownership. History 
does not record the creation of a parallel machine. It left the 
house of 'Uthman as the only aristocracy in the empire, wielding 
absolute power in the administration of the state and for its 
defence. 

Another basis of classification was religious affiliation. 

From time immemorial Near Eastern society was stratified in 
terms of belief rather than of race and within the religious 

1 See above, p. 656. 

* Ibn-Iyas, vol. v, pp. 363, 371, 376-8, 418-19; Qaramani, pp. 316-17. 

1 From Ar. raya'a, pi. of ra'lyaJi, herd. In 1856 the term was replaced by 
the less obnoxious one taba'ah , followers, subjects. 

* Albert H. Lybycr, The Government 0/the Ottoman Empire (Cambridge, 1913). 
pp. 45 seq. ; Barnette Miller, The Palate School of Muhammad the Conqueror 
(Cambridge, 1941), pp. 6 seq., 81, 95. 
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community the family rather than the territory was the nucleus 
of organization. Hence in the minds of the people religion and 
nationality were inextricably interwoven. Each of the religious 
groups of the Ottoman empire was termed a millet. 1 * I he two 
largest millets were those of Islam and the Rum (Greek Ortho¬ 
dox).* Armenians and Jews were also classified as millets. 
According to this system all non-Moslem groups were organized 
into communities under religious heads of their own who also 
exercised certain civil functions of importance. This amounted 
to a provision for the government of subject minorities. Euro¬ 
peans — Venetians, Dutch, French and English — domiciled 
in the land were likewise treated as millets. In 1521 Sulayman 
signed with the Venetians a treaty, set out in thirty chapters, 3 
which confirmed privileges previously enjoyed under the 
Byzantines. The French obtained their first capitulations 
fourteen years later 4 ; the English followed in 15K0. Originally 
intended as concessions from a strong sovereign, rather than 
exactions from a weak one, the capitulations gave extra¬ 
territorial privileges to foreigners and lingered as a humiliating 
institution until the dissolution of the empire. 

The Ottoman wali was no improvement on his predecessor 
the Mamluk na’ib, who likewise was recruited from the slave 
class. Besides, he was farther removed from the central govern¬ 
ment and therefore freer from its control. But that did not 
make much difference, as corruption in the capital was as rife 
as in the provinces. Walis often bought their appointments 
there and entered upon their duties with the main desire of 
promoting their own interests. Not a few returned to Con¬ 
stantinople to face execution and confiscation of property. 
Exploitation went hand in hand with instability. In the first 
hundred and eighty-four years of its career as an Ottoman city 
Damascus witnessed no fewer than a hundred and thirty-three 

1 From Ar. nullah, religion, nationality. 

1 The Turks took Arabic rum, a contraction of the word for Romans, and applied 
it to all Ottoman subjects of the Greek Orthodox faith irrespective of nationality or 
language. The term is retained to the present day despite the fact that the Greek 
Orthodox owe no allegiance to Rome. The Saljuqs designated their sultanate in 
Anatolia “ Ruin ” (see above, p. 574) because it was conquered from the Eastern 
Roman Empire. 

1 Late Lat. rapt tula , chapters, whence M capitulations 

4 For the terms consult I. de Testa, Recueil des traitis dr la parte ottomane , 
vol. i (Paris, 1864), pp. 15 scq. 
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walis, of whom only thirty-three held their office as long as two 
years each. 1 Aleppo evidently did not fare much better A 
Venetian consul there reports nine pashas in three years. 2 At 
times pashas engaged in bloody conflicts against one another with 
utter disregard of the central government. Occasional visits by 
Janissaries added to the misery of the people, most of whom, 
however, were manifestly reconciled to their fate. The general 
attitude seems to have been one of passivity, frustration, dis¬ 
trust of leadership and pessimism as to the result of effort. The 
old spirit of rebellion which had often dared under 'Abbasid and 
Fatimid misrule was by this time apparently dead. Clearly the 
dark ages which began under the Saljiiq Turks 3 were getting 
darker under the Ottoman Turks. While Europe was entering 
upon her age of enlightenment, Syria was groping in Ottoman 
darkness. 

The need for introducing drastic reforms and curbing abuses 
of officials was early felt by Mustafa Kopriilu, grand vizir from 
1689 to 1691, whose promulgation of new regulations for the 
better treatment of non-Moslems foreshadowed the attempted 
reforms of the three bold sultans, Salim III (1789-1807), 
Mahmud II (1808-39) and 'Abd-al-Majid I (1839-61). All 
these reform regulations, however, remained ink on paper. 
Those of Salim, entitled Nizam-i Jadtd (new regulations), were 
opposed by the Janissaries and corrupt officials. Those of 
'Abd-al-Majid, entitled Khatt-i Sharif (the noble rescript) of 
Gul-Khane (1839), and Khatt-i Humayun (imperial rescript, 
1856), aimed at removing the disabilities under which the raya 
laboured, guaranteeing the lives, property and honour of all 
subjects irrespective of creed and race, abolishing the farming 
out of taxes and considering all people of whatever tongue or 
millet equal before the law. But no effective implementation was 
provided for these tatizhnat (reform regulations), which were, 
moreover, premature. 4 Powerful conservative theologians op¬ 
posed them, foreigners who enjoyed extra-territoriality did not 
like them and even Jewish and Christian money-changers (sing. 
farraf) objected to the features involving non-farming out of 

1 Lammcns, Syrie , vol. ii, p. 62. 2 Rc/aziorti, p. 121. 

1 See above, p. 572. 

4 For Turkish text consult Luffi, 7 'a'rlkh (Constantinople, 1303), v °l- v *» PP- 
64 ; Enver Z. Kara), Os m atilt Tori hi , V, Nizam'i Ccdit ve Tamimat Drvirltri 
(Ankara, 1947), pp. 266-72 ; for French sec dc Testa, vol. v, pp. 140-43, 132-7. 
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taxes. The reforming attempts of Salim, who had not been 
immured as had his predecessors, 1 cost him his throne. His 
second successor Mahmud, greatest among modern sultans, 
rendered a national service when, on a memorable day of June 
1826, he ordered the guns trained on the barracks where the 
Janissaries were mustered and wholly destroyed them. It was 
this Mahmud who adopted the fez ( tarbush) as a headgear and, 
interestingly enough, was called the giaur 2 sultan by his sub¬ 
jects. 

The next champion of the cause of liberalism and reform 
was a grand vizir, Midhat Pasha. Midhat began his career at 
the age of twenty-two as a government official in Damascus. 
For years thereafter he worked ardently but secretly with a 
few kindred souls to provide his country with a constitutional 
regime. The first results became apparent when Murad V 
issued on July 15, 1876, a proclamation in which the word for 
constitution 3 was used for the first time in an official document. 
After a three-month reign Murad became insane and was 
succeeded by his brother 'Abd-al-Hamid II, who on December 
2} solemnly proclaimed the promulgation of a constitution and 
the institution of a representative parliament. The draft was 
proposed by Midhat as grand vizir and modelled on the French 
and Belgian constitutions, l hc new document proclaimed that 
all subjects were to be known as Ottomans and be personally 
free and that Islam was the religion of the state. It provided 
for the protection of all recognized religions, guaranteed the 
freedom of the press within the limits of the law and established 
the principle of popular representation through a parliament of 
two chambers, one of deputies and one of senators, the deputies 
to be elected for four years and to represent each a constituency 
of 50,000. 'Abd-al-Hamid, as later events showed, aimed by 
the introduction of this liberal measure at warding off threaten¬ 
ing encroachment on his sovereignty and at winning Western 
European sympathy, rather than at the amelioration of the 

1 His predecessor 'Abd-nl-Hamld I (1774-X9) refused to observe the usunl 
practice of confining the heir apparent in a carefully guarded kiosk in the seraglio. 
" Seraglio M comes from It. strrag/to, an enclosure of palisades, and was confused 
with Tur. sardy , palace, from Per. stray , building, inn. 

1 P rom Per. gaur , infidel; applied derogatorily by Turks to non-Moslems, 
especially Christinns. 

3 Ar. qanun asdsi , used again by his successor * Abd-al-Hamid; ' llmlyah 
Sdlndmehsi (Constantinople, 1334), pp. 20-50. 
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condition of his people. In the following February he banished 
Midhat and the following year he dissolved the parliament. 

Under pressure from England, however, Midhat was recalled 
and appointed governor of Syria, soon thereafter to be banished 
to al-'l a’jf in al-Hijaz, where he was presumably assassinated by 
agents of the Porte in 1883.' 

Neither the political nor the ethnic structure of Syria was s.*.ai and 
seriously affected by the Ottoman conquest. The only radical economic 
change in the Ottoman period was incidental and involved the 
desert population. 2 Turks came and went as officials but there 
was no Turkish colonization of the land. At heart they and 
their Syrian subjects always remained strangers to one another 
A few thousand Moslem Circassians drifted into North Syria 
and Transjordan after the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and 
several thousand Armenian refugees found haven in Lebanon 
after the first world war. Arabic remained the language of the 
people. It borrowed only a few Turkish words, mostly relating 
to politics, army and food. 3 

Syrian economic life underwent a steady decline for which 
Ottoman maladministration, however, was not entirely to blame. 

The Ottoman conquest of the Arab East coincided with changes 
in the international trade routes that left that region economic¬ 
ally insignificant. The foundation of the prosperity of those 
lands, as repeatedly noted above, 4 rested on trade, especially 
India-to-Europe trade. The discovery in 1497 of the sea route 
from Europe to India around the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Portuguese navigator Vasco da Gama, the rounding of the 
southern tip of South America in 1520 by another Portuguese 
Ferdinand Magellan with the ensuing discovery of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, the memorable westward voyage in 1492 of the 
Genoese Christopher Columbus which discovered America, 
these and related events changed the course of the great trade 
routes. The centre of world activity and civilization conse¬ 
quently shifted westward. In the inauguration of the age of 
exploration and discovery that therewith dawned the Arab 

1 Ilis life was published by his son Ali llaydar Midhat Hey, London, 1903. 

2 See above, p. 483. 

1 E.g. bdsha (Tur. pdsha ); bayraq (Tur. bayrdq ), flag; balfah , axe; jdwish 
(Tur. chdwush ), sergeant; burghu / (Tur. bu/ghur ), crushed wheat; qawurmah 
(Tur. qdwurmah), minced and spiced cooked meat. Certain Turkish words 
borrowed by Arabic were of Persian or Greek origin. 

4 Pp. 296, 353 seq., 620, 639. 
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peoples had no share. Their ships were swept from the eastern 
seas by the Portuguese commander Affonso de Albuquerque, 
who between 1503 and 1515 gave his countrymen control over 
the Persian Gulf and the Indonesian trade. The Portuguese 
were thus able to circumvent the Mediterranean corsairs and 
to by-pass Arab lands, whose population belonged to a different 
faith and whose merchants levied high tariffs on transit mer¬ 
chandise. The Mediterranean, hitherto a middle sea, was no 
longer filling that position ; it had to wait three and a half 
centuries, till the opening of the Suez Canal, before it could 
resume its place as a highway and a battlefield. 

Syrian merchants had hereafter to depend more upon the 
overland trade. As the terminus of the route leading to Baghdad 
and al-Basrah, Aleppo began to flourish as a centre of internal 
trade for the empire and of international trade between Europe 
and Asia. It eclipsed for the time being Damascus, as the ports 
of Alexandretta and Tripoli eclipsed Beirut. 1 In fact it re¬ 
mained until the mid-seventeenth century the principal market 
of the entire Near East. 2 A sizable Venetian colony grew in 
Aleppo. Their consular reports refer to arrivals at both Aleppo 
and Damascus of caravans with spices from India. Spices were 
in special demand for preserving meat in those pre-refrigeration 
days. 

Venetian traders in the Syrian cities and ports soon had a 
competitor in the French, whose earliest consulate was estab¬ 
lished in Aleppo. A French consul there in 1683 thought that 
the city was “ the largest, most beautiful and richest in the 
entire Ottoman empire after Constantinople and Cairo ”. J The 
capitulations granted Francis I by Sulayman in 1535 4 laid 
the basis of French trade and led to French supremacy in 
the Levant. In 1740 Mahmud I signed a treaty with Louis XV 
putting not only French pilgrims to the Holy Land but all other 
Christians visiting the Ottoman empire under the protection of 
the French flag. These concession^ served as the basis of the 
French claim to protect all Catholic Christians of Syria. 5 

' On these seaports consult F. Charles-Roux, l^s Frhr/lrs Jr Syrie el de Palestine 
au XVIP silcle (Paris, 1928), pp. 5 seq. * Snuvnget, A Up, p. 201. 

> D’Arvicux, Memoires (Paris, 1735), vol. vi, p. 411. 

4 Sec above, p. 668. 

* De Testa, vol. i, pp. 186 seq. ; F. Charles-Roux, France el chretiens d'orient 
(Paris, [1939)), pp. 68-77. 
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Besides Aleppo the French had settlements (factories) in 
Alexandrctta, al-Ladhiqlyah, Tripoli, Sidon, Acre and al- 
Ramlah. English merchants followed the French and both 
gradually replaced the Venetians and Genoese in the Syrian 
cities and ports. The foundation of the Levant Company in 
1581 under Queen Elizabeth started the migration of English 
businessmen to Syria. Again Aleppo was the centre. 1 Con¬ 
sular reports reveal some fifty British merchants there in 1662. 
Shakespeare 2 cites the case of a sailor’s wife whose “ husband’s 
to Aleppo gone ”. The entire European colony numbered about 
two hundred. 3 These traders tried to satisfy the Western taste 
for Eastern luxuries promoted during the Crusades. Through 
their activity the old land routes were reactivated. The list of 
native products was headed by silk from Lebanon, cotton from 
Palestine, wool and oil. Competition with the sea traders was 
keen but the Portuguese insistence on high, almost monopolistic, 
prices gave the traders in Syria their chance. 

The merchants of each nation had a khan (hostel) of their 
own allocated by the government. A typical khan was a two- 
story quadrangular structure enclosing a courtyard. The 
ground floor was used for the merchandise, the upper as lodging 
quarters for the merchants. They were mostly bachelors and 
wore native clothes. As a measure of safety they were not 
permitted out in Aleppo after sunset. Thanks to the capitula¬ 
tions they enjoyed the privilege of exemption from the juris¬ 
diction of local courts. Several of these khans are still standing. 
That built under Fakhr-al-Din II (d. 1635) in Sidon for the 
French is today occupied by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

No enduring benefits evidently accrued to Syria from this 
new development in its trade, which was largely in European 
hands. The population of the land continued on its downward 
course in wealth and in numbers. Volncy,* who visited Aleppo 
in 1784 or 1785, estimates that of the three thousand two 
hundred taxable villages in the walayah of Aleppo at the begin¬ 
ning of the Ottoman period there were only about four hundred 
left, which seems incredible. He did not think the city had more 

1 Alfred C. Wood, A History oj the Levant Company (Oxford, 1935), PP- 11 
75 seg. 

2 Macbeth, act I, sc. 3. 2 Grant, Syrian Desert , p. 93. 

4 Voyage en Syrie et en /Igypte , 2nd ed. (Paris, 1787), vol. ii, p. 135. 
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than a hundred thousand inhabitants, 1 though consular reports 
of the late sixteenth century make its population two to four 
times as many. 2 A leading Turkish historian 3 states that as late 
as about 1740 the tax-gatherer’s office in Aleppo was still 
greatly coveted because its holder could amass enough to buy 
a viziratc on his return to the capital. 

On the heels of European businessmen came missionaries, 
teachers, travellers and explorers. The door was thus opened to 
modern influences, one of the most pregnant facts in the history 
of Ottoman Syria. The missionaries were Jesuits, Capuchins, 
Lazaritcs and members of other Catholic orders. Their activity 
was centred in the native Christian communities and resulted in 
the founding of the Uniat Churches — Syrian and Greek — 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 4 Lebanon under 
Fakhr-al-Din II and his successors especially welcomed Western 
cultural influences. 5 In one of its villages, *Ayn Turah, the 
Jesuits, who had been operating in the land since 1625, 6 estab¬ 
lished in 1734, in collaboration with the Maronites, what may 
be called the first important modern school. When forty years 
later their order was temporarily suppressed, the Lazarites 
occupied their posts. 

Intellectually the period was one of sterility. Oppressive 
rule, high taxation, economic and social decline are not con¬ 
ducive to creative or original work in art, science or literature. 
The era of compilation, annotation, abridgment and imitation 
which had its beginnings centuries before continued with fewer 
and poorer productions. Throughout the Ottoman age no 
Syrian poet, philosopher, artist, scientist or essayist of first order 
made his appearance. Illiteracy was widespread, almost 
universal. Judges were appointed whose mastery over the 
written word was deficient. A few intellectuals, like the his¬ 
torian Na'ima of Aleppo (ca. 1665-1716), were attracted to the 
imperial capital and fully Ottomanizcd. 

Among the Arabic chroniclers and biographers utilized in 
the composition of this chapter were Ahmad ibn-Sinan al- 

1 Volney, vol. ii, p. 139. » Relation, pp. 59, 102. 

1 Jowdat, 7 'a'rikh, vol. iii (Constantinople, 1309), p. 269. 

4 Sec above, pp. 520, 523. Consult Lubndn (Beirut, 1334), pp. 300 seq. 

* Sec below, p. 683. 

6 1 'or some of their early reports consult Antoine Rnbbath, Documents inidits 
pour serrir d l bistoire du chnstiamsme tn orient, vol. i (Paris, 1905), pp. 30 seq. 
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Qaramani ( 1532-1610),* who was in the government service at 
Damascus; Najm-al-Din al-Ghazzi (1 570-1651), 2 traditionist 
and professor in Damascus ; and Muhammad al-Muhibbi (1651- 
1699), who also held a professorial chair in Damascus. All 
three were of Damascene nativity. Damascus was evidently an 
intellectual centre until the beginning of the eighteenth century 
and Aleppo a financial centre. Al-Muhibbi was educated in 
Constantinople and acted for some time as assistant judge in 
Mecca. His principal work is a collection of twelve hundred and 
ninety biographies of celebrities who die d in the eleventh Moslem 
century (1591-1688). Damascus provided the locale in which 
al-Maqqari of Tilimsan (d. 1632) compiled between 1628 and 
1630, from material brought with him from Morocco, the 
voluminous work considered the chief source of information for 
the literary history of Spain. 1 Another Damascene of note was 
'Abd-al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (1641-1731), a Sufi and traveller, 
most of whose works arc still unpublished. 4 

Three chroniclers cited in this chapter were Maronite 
Lebanese. Patriarch Istifan al-Duwayhi (1625-1704), when 
sixteen years old, went to the Maronite seminary in Rome, 
which was founded in 1584 by Pope Gregory XIII for training 
Maronite students for clerical life. Al-Amir Haydar al-Shihabi 
(ca. 1761-1835)* had his villa at tiny Shimlan, overlooking 
Beirut. Tannus al-Shidyaq (d. 1859), a native of al-Hadath, 
near Beirut, and a judge under the Shihab amirs, compiled the 
annals of the feudal families of Lebanon. 

The Maronite seminary in Rome afforded these Christians 
of Lebanon a unique educational facility. Some of the brightest 
among their youth were picked for training in it and either 
returned to their homeland to occupy high ecclesiastical positions 
or remained in Rome to teach and write. One of the earliest 
distinguished graduates was Jibra’il al-Sahyuni (Latinized 
Sionita, 1577-1648), who, after teaching Syriac and Arabic in 
Rome, transferred to the chair of Semitic languages at the 

1 For his biography consult ul-Muhibbi, Khu/dfat al-sitharfi A'ydn al-Qarn a /• 
IJddi-' Ashar (Cairo, 1284), vol. i, pp. 209-10. 2 Muhibbi, vol. iv, pp. 189-200. 

J Na/fi al-Tib min Ghupi at-Anda/us a/Ra/ib t cd. R. Dozy et a/. t 3 vols. 
(Leyden, 1835-60). 

4 Dhakhd'ir al-Afawdrith fi al-Daidlah 'a/a A/awdtfi' al-(ladith, 4 vols. (Cairo, 
* 934 ). 

5 On his life consult Haydar, Lubndn fi * Ahd a/ l 'mard' a/ Shihdbiyin , cd. 
Asad Rust uni and Fu’&d A. al-Bustani (Beirut, 1933), vol. i, pp. v-viii. 
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Sorbonne in Paris. There he collaborated in the compilation 
of the polyglot Bible. He was succeeded in his work on the 
polyglot by his fcllow-Lebancse, Ibrahim al-Haqilani (Ecchclen- 
sis, 1600-64), who had also studied at Rome and was professor 
of Arabic and Syriac in the college of the Propaganda there. 
In 1646 al-Haqilani was appointed to a chair at the College de 
France. The Paris polyglot was the first to include Syriac and 
Arabic versions. Another product of the Maronite seminary, 
and perhaps the most distinguished of them all, was \ usuf 
Sarn'an al-Sam'ani (Asscmani, 1687-1768), to whose efforts the 
Vatican library owes many of the finest manuscripts in its 
Oriental collection. The researches of al-Sam'ani on these 
manuscripts in Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, 'I urkish, 
Ethiopic and Armenian, for the sake of which he undertook two 
trips to the East, were embodied in his voluminous Bibliotheca 
Orientalis (4 volumes, Rome, 1719-28), still a major source of 
information on the Churches of the East. In 1736 al-Sam ani 
was delegated by the pope to the Maronite synod held at 
al-Luwayzah in Lebanon, through which the Maronitcs were 
brought into closer contact with the papal see. 1 It was the work 
of these Rome-educated Maronite scholars that made modern 
Europe for the first time fully conscious of the importance of 
Near Eastern languages and literatures, especially in their 
Christian aspects. 

The monastery of Qazhayya in Lebanon had the privilege 
of being the seat of the first press in the Arab East. The press, 
whose origin is unknown but which was perhaps introduced from 
Rome by one of those Lebanese scholars, produced in 1610 the 
Psalms in the Syriac language and in Arabic written in Syriac 
characters. 2 Syriac was then still in use among Maronitcs as 
attested by travellers and resident Europeans. D’Arvieux, 3 
who visited North Lebanon in 1660, reports that the bishop of 
Ihdin spoke perfect Arabic and Syriac. By the end of the 
century Syriac as a spoken language was probably dead. 
Volney’s 4 inquiries revealed its use in only two villages in Anti- 
Lebanon, in one of which it is still spoken. 5 

1 On ul-Sain'ani’s contribution to effect rapprochement between the Maronites 
and Rome consult Dibs, vol. ix, pp. 483-7 ; Rabbath, vol. i, pp. l8l-2. 

2 Garshuni, see above, p. 546. Consult Louis Cheikho, " Ta’rikh Fann al- 
Tiba'ab fi al-Mushriq ”, alMashriq , vol. iii (1900), pp. 251-7, 355-62. 

* Vol. ii, p. 407. « Vol. i, pp. 331-2. 5 See above, p. 546. 
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I he first Arabic press with Arabic characters in the East 
made its appearance in 1702 at Aleppo. Its origin too is 
shrouded in mystery. It followed by one hundred and eighty- 
eight years the Arabic press at Fano, Italy, the first of its kind in 
the world. 1 This Italian press owed its invention probably to 
papal interest and may have been the ancestor of the Aleppine 
press. Other establishments followed in Lebanon. Their out¬ 
put was mostly religious and linguistic, supplementing the work 
of the schools. Slowly but surely the implementation for 
embarking on a new cultural life was being forged. 

1 ( onsult 11 it f i, The First Book Printing in Arabic ", 7 'he Princeton University 
Library Chronicle , vol. iv (194 2), pp. 5-9. 
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The preliminary exposure of the entire Syrian country to 
Western cultural influences, treated in the preceding chapter, 
and the emergence of Lebanon as a separate political entity, 
to be treated in this one, arc two of the most significant 
developments in the Ottoman period. Around these two 
developments and the general misrule of the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment most of the events in the history of this entire period 
may be grouped. 

With the Ottoman conquest the Ma'ns began to replace the 
Tanukhs 1 as masters of central and southern Lebanon. To the 
north of them were the 'Assafs, whose chief was confirmed by 
Salim over Kisrawan with the addition of Jubayl. 2 I he height 
of the 'Assaf power was reached under the long amlrate of 
Mansur (1522 80), whose authority extended from near Beirut 
to 'Arqah north of Tripoli. The ‘Assafs had their seat at Ghazir, 
where some of their buildings’ remains can still be seen. In 1 59 ° 
the political heritage of this family passed to its rivals the banu- 
Sayfa (Sifa ?) of Tripoli, who were responsible for the murder 
of the last 'Assafid ruler. 3 The Sayfas were of Kurdish origin. 
In the case of all these feudal families the head amir would 
usually parcel out the fief among subordinate amirs, muqaddams 
(front men) or shaykhs. The Shihabs, for instance, successors 
of the Ma'ns, had under them in the early eighteenth century 
the Janbalats 4 over al-Shuf, the abu-al-Lam's over al-Matn, 
the Talhuqs over the Upper Gharb, the Arislans over the Lower 

1 Some of their buildings nre still standing in 'Abayh, where the shrine of al- 
Sayyid ‘Abdullah nl-Tanukhi (d. 1480) is frequented by Druzc pilgrims. 

1 See above, p. 665. 

1 Duwayhi, p. 181 ; Haydar, Ta'rikh, p. 60; Shidy&q, p. 181. 

4 A Kurdish family from the Aleppo region whose original name was Janbulad; 
Shidyaq, p. 130. The Janbalats arc now Druzcs and bear the honorific hereditary 
title of shaykh. The Shihabs bear the title of amir; some of them are still Moslems 
but the majority arc Maronitcs. 
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Gharb and the Khazins over Kisrawan. 1 As for the Maronites, 
they had their own muqaddams, one of whose functions was to 
raise and transmit the tribute due the Ottoman government. 
Prominent among the muqaddams were those of Basharri, al- 
Batrun and Jubayl. 2 As Druzes and Maronites the Lebanese 
were mostly subject to their own laws administered by the 
religious heads of their respective communities under the millet 
system. 

That Lebanon under its local feudal lords fared better than 
Syria under its Turkish governors is indicated by the increase in 
its population through natural causes and immigration. The 
comparative safety and stability it enjoyed attracted Sunnites 
from al-Biqa' to Sahil ‘Alma and neighbouring villages and 
Shi'ites from Ba'labakk to Jubayl and other places in Kisrawan. 
Maronites from the Tripoli district expanded southward to the 
foothills north of Juniyah, and Druzes expanded northward to 
Brummana and other villages in al-Matn. 3 

The struggle for power on the local and national levels, by 
peaceful and forceful methods, occupied no small part of the 
time and energy of the amirs, muqaddams and shaykhs. At 
times these feudal chiefs found themselves in armed conflict with 
their suzerain in Constantinople. In 1584, while a convoy of 
Janissaries was passing through Lebanon, they were attacked 
and robbed of large sums of money which represented taxes from 
Palestine and Egypt on their way to the treasury in the capital. 
Enraged, the sultan sent a punitive expedition against Yusuf 
Sayfa — in whose district the robbery took place — and 
destroyed many of his villages by fire. 'I hen another expedition 
was directed against the Druzes to the south on the charge that 
they were the ones who perpetrated the crime. 1 he I urkish 
commander — Ibrahim Pasha, wali of Egypt — slaughtered 
five to six hundred of the Druze delegation which went to meet 
him at 'Ayn Sawfar « and reportedly 60,000 of the people, whom 
he first disarmed. The amir of Jabal al-Duruz (mountain of the 

1 The abu-al-Lam's were raised from muqaddams to amirs by a Shihab governor 
in 1711 (Shidyaq, p. 67); originally Druzes they arc now entirely Maronites. The 
Talbuqs came to Lebanon from North Africa in the retinue of the Fapmids (cf. 
Shidyaq, p. 155) and arc now Druze shaykhs. The Khazins are Maronitc shaykhs ; 
Shidyaq, pp. 71 se<j. 

1 For more on the muqaddams consult Shidyaq, pp. 217-2$. 

J Du way hi, p. 153; Shidyaq, p. 215. 

4 Duwayhi, p. 178; Haydar, Tarikh , pp. 618-19. 
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Fnkhr-al- 
Din II 


Druzes, as that part of Lebanon was then called) was then 
Qurqumaz (Qurqumas), who in i 544 had succeeded his father 
Fakhr-al-Din I. Qurqumaz took refuge in Qal'at Niha 
(Shaqif Tirun), near Jazzin. While there he died, perhaps 
poisoned by an agent of the Porte. His father before him was 
treacherously killed by the wali of Damascus. Qurqumaz left 
a twelve-year-old son, named Fakhr-al-Din after his grand¬ 
father, and a widow who hid him with the Khazins in Kisrawan. 1 

Young Fakhr-al-Din succeeded his father in 1590. Under 
him the Ma'nid power reached its zenith. He was undoubtedly 
the ablest and most fascinating figure in the history of Ottoman 
Lebanon if not of all Syria. He embarked on his career with 
three ambitions burning in his heart: building up a greater 
Lebanon, severing the last links between it and the Porte and 
setting it on the road of progress. All three no doubt represented 
tendencies among his people. By intermarriage, bribery, 
intrigue, treaties and battles — the recognized media of the day 
— he sought to achieve his political purposes. 

After receiving from the sultan the sanjaqs of Beirut and 
Sidon, Fakhr moved against his neighbour Yusuf Sayfa, whose 
daughter he had married, and wrested control of northern 
Lebanon from his hands after several engagements. The Shi'ite 
banu-Harfush of Ba'labakk and the Bedouin chiefs of the Biqa* 
and of the region south as far as Galilee submitted to the rising 
lord of Lebanon. Sultan Ahmad I was too busy fighting 
Hungarians and Persians to bother with a Lebanese vassal. 
Besides, he had in 1606 a rebel on his hands, *Ali Janbulad, 2 
Kurdish chief who usurped the walayah of Aleppo. Fakhr lost 
no time in entering into an alliance with the Aleppo dictator. 
According to George Sandys, 3 English traveller who visited 
Lebanon in 1610, the sea-coast from the Dog River to Mount 
Carmel and the cities of Safad, Baniyas, Tiberias and Nazareth 
were included in Fakhr’s territory. The southward expansion 
brought under his command castles which since Crusading days 
dominated strategic roads and sites. The addition of the rich 
al-Biqa' increased his income enough to enable him to organize 
a trained, disciplined army, with a core of professional soldiers, 

1 Shidyaq, p. 8l ; Ma'luf, p. 48. 

a An ancestor of the Lebanese Jnnbala|s; see above, p. 678, n. 4. 

3 A Relation of a Journey, 2nd ed. (London, 1621), pp. 211-12. 
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to replace the old irregulars whose chances of standing against 
Janissaries were nil. 1 The income left was enough to employ 
spies in his rivals’ and enemies’ courts and to bribe Ottoman 
officials. 2 

Another source of revenue was the trade he encouraged 
especially with the Florentines, whose ships provided Lebanese 
silk, soap, olive oil, wheat and other cereals with a lucrative 
foreign market. In 1608 the lord of Lebanon signed with 
Ferdinand I, the Medici grand duke of Tuscany, whose capital 
Florence was, a treaty containing a secret military article clearly 
directed against the Porte. 3 Thereupon the sultan, prompted by 
his Damascus wali Hafiz Pasha, resolved to take action against 
his audacious vassal and put an end to his separatist and ex¬ 
pansionist policy. An army was sent against him in 1613 from 
Damascus but could not accomplish much in the mountains. 
But when a fleet of sixty galleys appeared to blockade the coast, 
prudence dictated retirement on Fakhr’s part. Three ships which 
happened to be at the port of Sidon carried him with one of 
his wives and a retinue to his friends and allies in Italy. 4 His 
son 'Ali, assisted by his brother Yunus, was entrusted with the 
amlrate. 

Fakhr remained in Europe five years (1613-18) during 
which he visited Leghorn, Florence, Naples, Palermo, Messina, 
Malta and other places of interest and became imbued with 
ideas which strengthened rather than weakened the earlier ones 
he entertained. Only one disappointment he had : his attempt 
to return with an.expeditionary force from the European powers 
and the pope proved futile. While he was there the legend that 
the Druzes were descended from a Crusading count de Drcux 
was manufactured. 5 

On his return he lost no time in taking measures to regain 
whatever territories were lost in his absence especially to the 
banu-Sayfa. The death of their chief Yusuf removed from the 

1 Muhibbi, vol. iii, p. 267 ; cf. d’Arvicux, vol. i, p. 438. 

2 Cf. d’Arvicux, vol. i, p. 457. 

1 For this and other treaties with the grand dukes consult P. Paolo Caruli. 
[Qara’li], Fakhr ad-Dln II t la eorte di Toscana (Home, I 03 b-S). vol. i, pp. 146 
seq ., vol. ii, p. 52 ; G. Mariti, Istoria di Faccardinogrand-emir da Drust (I.ivomo, 

» 787 ). PP- 74 . 

4 Ahmad al-Khalidi al-$nfadi, Ta'rlkh at-Amlr Fakhr-al-Din, cd. Asad 
Kustum and Fu’ad A. al-Buxtnni (Beirut, 1936), pp. 17-19. 

* Volney, vol. ii, pp. 40-41. 
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way his father-in-law and greatest foe. 1 he way was open both 
north and south. Once again the old Lebanese state was re¬ 
established and stretched. In 1622 the Porte bestowed on him 
the sanjaqs of'Ajlun and Nabulus. Two years later it considered 
it expedient to recognize the fait accompli and acknowledge 



From Giovanni Manti , " htoria di Fauardtno grand tmir 

dn Drun " {Livorno, 1787) 


FAKIIRAL-DlN AL MA'Nl II, AMlR OF LEBANON, i 59<>-«<>35 

Fakhr lord of 'Arabistan, from Aleppo to the borders of Egypt. 
This diminutive man, whose enemies described him as so short 
that if an egg dropped from his pocket to the ground it wouldn t 
break, 1 was the only one able to maintain order, administer 
justice and insure regular taxes 2 for himself and the sultan. 

The year after his elevation to the governorship of Syria his 
men engaged Mustafa Pasha, wali of Damascus, in a battle at 
'Anjar in al-Biqa* and captured him. But Fakhr immediately 

1 Ma'luf, p. 21!. Snnclys, p. 210 2 " His name is Faccardinc; small of stature, 
l>ut great in courage and achievements: about the age of forty; subtill as a foxc, 
and not a little inclining to the Tyrant, lie never commenced battel!, nor executcth 
any notable dcsigne, without the consent of his mother.” 

1 Ar. colloquial w/rr from olrttdl al-amtri, money due the government. 
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released the prisoner. 1 During the next eleven years the amir 
was free to pursue the third ambition of his life — modernizing 
Lebanon. In his public and private projects he employed 
architects, irrigation engineers and agricultural experts he 
brought from Italy. Documents show that he invited missions 
from 1 uscany to introduce the Lebanese farmer to improved 
methods of tilling the soil and made requests for cattle to improve 
the local breed. 2 He embellished and fortified Beirut, where he 
built an elaborate residence with a magnificent garden. Maun- 
drell 3 in 1697 visited this garden in which stood several pedestals 
for statues “ from whence it may be inferr’d, that this emir was 
no real mahometan ”. His unfinished palace in Sidon stood 
opposite the khan built there for the French. 4 5 In this period the 
Capuchin mission entered Sidon and established centres in 
Beirut, Tripoli, Aleppo, Damascus and in certain villages of the 
Lebanon. s The Jesuits and Carmelites entered the country 
about the same time. 6 In the interest of agriculture he encour¬ 
aged migration of Christians from North to South Lebanon. 
According to Volncy, 7 Christian families migrated to Lebanon 
“ daily ” from Syria to escape Turkish rule. He also welcomed 
to Lebanon his friends the Janbalats of Aleppo. He admitted 
into his intimacy European missionaries, merchants and 
consuls, all of whom enjoyed the capitulations initiated by 
Sulayman. Consular reports show he protected European 
merchants in Sidon against pirates. 8 Throughout his career he 
had for counsellors Maronites, first among whom was abu- 
Nadir al-Khazin, who also commanded his troops. He raised 
the status of this family, which had protected and reared him as 
an orphan, from that of commoners to that of shaykhs by once 
addressing its head in a letter “ dear brother ” {al-akh al-aziz ) 
— such was the protocol of the day. 0 Under the hereditary 
governorship of Kisrawan by this family, Kisrawan became a 


1 Ma'luf, p. 232; cf. Du way hi, pp. 1989. 

2 Carali, vol. ii, p. 52. 

2 P. 54. The ascription by Volney, vol. ii, p. 172 of the planting of the pine 
grove outside of Beirut to Fakhr is erroneous, as the grove has stood there since 
the Crusades. lie very likely reforested the place. 

4 Sec above, p. 673. The ancestral scat of the Ma'ns was in Ba'aqlin; their 
remains survive there and in neighbouring Dayr al-Qamar. 

5 Consult Rabbath, vol. ii, pp. 464 72. 

6 Sec above, p. 674; Duwayhi, p. 203. * Vol. ii, p. 68. 

• Rdauioni , p. 163. * Ma'luf, p. 71. 
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flourishing Christian district. 1 For a time he had the distin¬ 
guished scholar al-Haqilani 2 as agent in Italy. Through him 
he deposited money in a Florentine bank which his descendants 
a century later tried, through the aid of the other scholar al- 
Sam'ani, to recover, but in vain. 3 

Fakhr’s sympathetic attitude toward the Christians made 
some ascribe Christianity to him. According to Sandys, 4 “ he 
was never knowne to pray, nor ever seen in a Mosque 
D’Arvicux 5 thought that the amir had the religion of his people, 

“ who had no religion It is likely that he and the other 
Ma'ns professed Islam before the Ottoman authorities and the 
outside world and practised Druzism with their people. A 
document claims that in 1633 he was baptized by a Capuchin 
father who was his physician. 6 

The amir’s social and economic programme did not make 
him neglect the military needs of his realm. The revenue from 
the increased trade, especially from the seaports of Tripoli and 
Sidon, sufficed for both demands. The cultivation of mulberry 
trees was then flourishing. The annual income of his amlratc 
was estimated at nine hundred thousand gold pounds, of which 
forty-three thousand went to the imperial treasury. With up- 
to-date material from Tuscany he equipped an army of forty 
to a hundred thousand, mostly Maronites and Druzes, and 
renovated some of the old castles. A castle crowning a hill in 
Tadmur still bears his name. This increased scale of armament, 
his negotiations with Europeans and his sympathy with Chris¬ 
tianity attracted once more the suspicious eye of the sultan to 
him. In 1633 Murad IV ordered his wali in Damascus, Kuchuk 
Ahmad Pasha, to march against Fakhr-al-Din at the head of a 
vast army mustered from Anatolia and Egypt. Meantime a 
fleet under Ja'far Pasha began to operate against the coastal 
castles and ports. Fakhr-al-Din’s subordinates, the Sayfas, 
Harfushes and Yamanites, began to desert him. His gallant 
son *Ali, who held Safad, fell in battle at Wadi al-Taym at the 

1 Shidyaq, p. 85. 

1 See above, p. 676; Cnrnli, vol. i, pp. 402-3. 

1 Cnrnli, vol. ii, pp. 315-18, 378-88. « P. 210. 

* Vol. i, p. 367. i 

6 Cnrnli, vol. ii, pp. 640 stq. A cross is snid to have been found in his clothes 
at his death; Mu'luf, p. 275; cf. F. WUstcnfeld, Fachr td-Din dtr DrusenfQrst 
und stint ZtHgtnosstn (Gottingen, 1886), pp. 167-8. 
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foot of Mount Hermon.' The amir's requests for aid from his 
Italian allies went unheeded. For months he hid in Qal'at Niha 
and then in an almost inaccessible cave in the mountain outside 
of Jazzin, where he was at last discovered and led in chains with 
three of his sons to Constantinople (about February 10, 1635). 2 
Eloquence, which once saved his grandfather’s amirate, 5 saved 
his neck — but only for a short time. Pleaded he before the 
sultan : 

Verily I am a misunderstood man. No troops did I ever muster 
except by order of your vizirs and representatives; no castles did I 
build except for the defence of the realm ; and no men did I kill 
except those who rebelled against the Ottoman state. I captured the 
rebels’ fortresses only to deliver them to the Ottoman government. 
Moreover 1 insured the safety of the pilgrims’ road [to Mecca] against 
Bedouin aggression ; I delivered the taxes to the imperial treasury at 
the times they were due ; and I enforced the noble Islamic law 
[s/iarf a/i] with strict adherence to its ordinances and regulations. 4 

The banished amir lived on borrowed time until news was 
received by the Porte that his relatives and followers were not 
obeying the new authority established. On April 13, 1635, he 
was beheaded with three of his sons who accompanied him and 
his body was exhibited for three days in a mosque. 5 The inde¬ 
pendent greater Lebanon of which he dreamed and which he 
successfully initiated was again attempted by a successor of his, 
al-Amlr Bashir al-Shihabi, 6 but was not fully realized until 1943. 

Lebanon entered upon a period of anarchy following the Period of 
removal of Fakhr-al-Din from the political scene. 'Ali 'Alam- -inarr,1> 
al-Dln, 7 whom Kuchuk Ahmad in the name of the sultan 
appointed over southern Lebanon, followed a partisan policy, 
confiscated the Ma'ns’ property and persecuted them. In the 
course of a dinner to which he was invited at 'Abayh, he 
had his men fall upon his hosts, the Tanukhs, and slaughter 
them. Those who were not there were pursued until the entire 
family was exterminated. 8 The opposition was headed by 

1 Muhibbi. vol. i, p. 386. 

1 Duwayhi, pp. 204-5; Shidyaq, pp. 330-35; Ma’luf, pp. 272-82; Carali, 
vol. ii, pp. 340-56. 

1 Sec above, pp. 665-6. 4 Ma’ltif, p. 273; rf. Shidyaq, p. 336. 

* Carali, vol. ii, pp. 355-6. 6 Sec below, pp. 691 seq. 

7 Originally Tanfikhs, the 'Alam-al-Dins beaded the Yanianite faction and 
were therefore opposed to their Qaysitc kinsmen ; Shidyaq, p. 114. 

1 Haydar, Tarlkh, p. 719; Shidyaq, pp. 114-15. 
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Mulhim son of Yunus and nephew of Fakhr-al-Din, 1 who for 
years contested the control of the region and succeeded in 
regaining a precarious hold under suspicious Ottoman super¬ 
vision. The regime was continued under Mulhim’s son Ahmad, 
who in 1697 died childless. The Ma'n family thereby became 
extinct. 

The At a national conference held at al-Sumqanlyah, near Ba- 

MKccod *aqlln, the Lebanese notables elected al-Amlr Bashir al-Shihabi 

the Ma'n* of Rashayya as their governor {hakim), and communicated their 
decision to the wali of Sidon with the assurance that they would 
pay through him the taxes, some of which were evidently still 
due Ahmad. 2 Evidently the Lebanese spirit of home rule was 
not entirely dead. Turkey, herself in danger of being destroyed 
by European powers, was content so long as the taxes were 
guaranteed. 

The Shihabs now entered upon the political heritage of the 
Ma'ns. They held the reins of government until 1841, using the 
old techniques: bribing Ottoman officials, rising against weak 
sultans, playing one chief or one party against another and thus 
maintaining their hold on the mountain. They never adopted 
the Druze creed of their people, although their Druze people 
may have so considered some of them. Centuries of tight-rope 
walking made Lebanese politicians adept in the practice of 
dissimulation. 

On representations from Husayn, a young son of Fakhr-al- 
Din who had been taken to Constantinople, Ottomanized and sent 
as ambassador to India, Bashir 3 was made regent pending the 
attainment of majority by al-Amlr Haydar al-Shihabi of Ha§- 
bayya.son of Ahmad Man’s daughter. Haydar’s amlratc (1707- 

1 Genealogical tree of the Ma'n family: 

1. Fakhr-al-Din I (d. 1544) 

l 

2. Qurqtimuz (Qurqunius, 1544-85) 


3. Fakhr-al-Din II (1590-1635) Yunus 

l 

4. Mulhim (1635-57) 

5. Ahmad (d. 1697) 

1 llaydar, l.ubndn , pp. 3.4; Shidyuq, pp. 358-9; Mu'luf, p. 401. 

1 Usually referred to us Busliir I to distinguish him from his illustrious successor 
Bashir II ; sec below, p. (191. 
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1732) was signalized by the utter destruction of the Yaman- 
ite party at the battle of Ayn Darah in 1711. 1 Some members 
of the defeated faction migrated to Hawran, where they laid the 
basis of a new Druze community. 1 The unpopular ‘Alam-al- 
Dlns were tracked down and exterminated. For the valour they 
displayed in this battle the abu-al-Lam's were made amirs. 3 
With the Yamanite power crushed, Haydar was free to reorgan¬ 
ize the feudal system with his partisans — Janbalats, abu-al- 
Lam s and al-Khazins — at the helm. I he Yamanite Arislans 
he made share their district with the Talhuqs. 4 11 is son and 
successor Mulhim (1732-54) added al-Biqa' and Beirut 5 to 
his domain but kept his residence at Dayr al-Qamar. This 
made him clash with the 'Azm walis of Sidon and Damascus. 6 

After the crushing of the Yamanites a new alignment in 
Lebanese party politics resulted in two factions : Janbalati and 
Yazbaki. The Janbalats had then become one of the most 
powerful and wealthy Druze families. The Yazbakis received 
their name from a leader of the 'Imad family, which was also 
Druze and came originally from the Mawsil district. 7 The 
alignment went beyond the aristocracy and involved the Maron- 
ites. '1 he feud which began in the last decades of the eighteenth 
century lingered until the first decades of the twentieth. Mulhim 
abdicated in 1754 and his two brothers contested the amirate 
after him. One, Mansur, leaned toward the Janbalats; the 
other, Ahmad, favoured the Yazbakis. Ahmad was the father 
of the historian Haydar, repeatedly cited in this chapter. The 
period of civil disturbance lasted until Yusuf, son of Mulhim, 
attained majority and succeeded to the amirate. 8 At a national 
assembly held at al-Baruk in 1770 Mansur announced that he 
was tired of the affairs of the state and ready to abdicate in 
favour of his nephew Yusuf, who was thereupon proclaimed 
governor of the mountain. 0 The wall of Damascus was notified 
accordingly. The district over which Yusuf ruled extended from 
Tripoli to Sidon. 

1 Shidyaq, pp. 364-5. J See above, p. 43. » See above, p. 679, n. I. 

4 See above, p. 679, n. 1. s Haydar, Lubn&tt , pp. 37, 40. 

6 See above, p. 665. * Shidyaq, p. 162. 

1 Sa'd al-Khuri, a Maronitc from Rashinayya and member of a family that 
has given the Republic of Lebanon two of its presidents, was his guardian; 
I.laydar, p. 7S3 ; Shidyaq, p. 377. Yusuf raised the family rank to that of shaykh ; 
Haydar, TarUrh, p. 849. 

9 Haydar, Ta'rlkh , p. 807 ; Shidyaq, pp. 386-7. 
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Al-Shaykh 

?ahir 

al-'Umar 


By this time two other persons were on the scene to share the 
limelight with the Shihabi amir: Zahir al- Umar and Ahmad 
al-Jazzar. With their rise Palestine begins to compete with 
Lebanon for a front place in the historical parade. Aleppo and 
Damascus keep in the background. 1 he urban and country 
population in and around these two cities must have been low 
in number and in morale. 

A Bedouin whose father was made by Bashir I shaykh under 
the governor of the Safad district, young Zahir al [Al]-‘Umar, 
entered the political arena about 1737 by adding I iberias to his 
Safad domain.' With the aid of the Shl'ites of Upper Galilee, 
who were especially oppressed by 1 urkish officials and ready to 
follow any leader who promised relief, £ahir resolved to rid the 
region of its rulers. Nabulus and Nazareth submitted. Acre 
was the next large prize that fell into his hands (1750).* I he 
city had been partly in ruins since Crusading days and the 
usurper fortified it, made it his residence and used it for exporting 
silk, cotton, wheat and other Palestinian products to foreign 
markets. A benevolent dictator, £ahir stamped out lawlessness, 
encouraged agriculture and assumed a tolerant attitude toward 
his Christian subjects. His biographer 1 2 3 * reports on the testi¬ 
mony of an eye-witness that as £ahir was once passing on horse¬ 
back by the Virgin Mary’s church in Nazareth, he alighted, 
knelt and vowed to keep an oil lamp burning in the church in 
case of victory. " Even a woman could travel around carrying 
gold in her hand without fear of being molested by anyone.” A 
His financial obligations to the Ottoman government he 
regularly met, for he realized that to the government it made no 
great difference who the agent was, Turk or Arab, so long as the 
cash was forthcoming. 

At this time Turkey was embroiled in a bitter struggle with 
Russia under Catherine and its prestige throughout the East 
was at a low ebb. In Egypt *Ali Bey dared defy the sultan and 
send his agent abu-al-Dhahab 5 to seize Damascus and other 

1 Volncv, vol. ii, p. 85; Shidyaq, p. 360; Haydnr, Tarlkh, p. 801; MikhA*Ii 
N. nl-$nbbugh (al-'Akkfiwi), Ta'rikh at-Shaykh Zahir al-'Umar al-Zayddni , ed. 
Qus|nn|in nl-Roshn (Harl$a), pp. 31-3 (where the dates arc not nceurate). 

2 Volncy, vol. ii, p. 8 q; §abbftgh, pp. 41-4. 

J Sabbagh, p. 48. « $abbagh, p. 50. 

5 A slave of *Ali, abu-al-Dhahab (the father of gold) was so generous with the 

distribution of gifts that he acquired this epithet; Jabarti, vol. i, p. 417. 
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Syrian towns which he did in 1771. Zahir had entered into 
alliance with 'Ali, whose aim was to resuscitate the old Mamluk 
rule. With the co-operation of a Russian fleet which bombarded 
Sidon, Zahir occupied this city in 1772.' The Russians also 
bombarded Beirut and plundered it. Yusuf Shihab allied him¬ 
self with the wali of Damascus against the new upstart. A 
squadron was sent from Constantinople to lend its aid. With 
the co-operation ot the land forces it seized Sidon in 1775 and 

ci i ^ 11* in his strongly fortified capital. Turkish 
bullets proved ineffective against Acre’s walls but Turkish gold 
had its effect upon its garrison, bringing about Zahir’s death. 

In the Syrian army which tried to defend Sidon against Zahir 
was one Ahmad al-jazzar, before whose adventures those of 
?ahir pale. 

A Christian Bosnian by birth, Ahmad committed a sex At.mad 
crime when a boy, fled to Constantinople, sold himself to a l ’“ ha . 
Jewish slave dealer and landed in the possession of r Ali Bey in 
Cairo. His master used him as an executioner. The technique 
he developed and the delight he took in his work earned him 
the surname of al-jazzar (the butcher), a surname in which 
he ever thereafter took pride and which he successfully en¬ 
deavoured to live up to. From Egypt he fled to Syria, where for 
the military service he rendered against £ahir he was rewarded 
with the governorship of Sidon. 2 For a short time he held Beirut 
but refused to acknowledge the authority of Yusuf. Beirut’s 
population then, according to Volncy, 3 who passed through it, 
was only about six thousand. 

Al-jazzar extended his authority southward and succeeded 
?ahir in Acre. He further fortified the city by forced labour 
from neighbouring villages, built a small fleet, organized a 
cavalry corps of eight hundred Bosnians and Albanians and an 
infantry corps of some one thousand Maghribis. The partial 
monopoly he exercised over the trade of his district enabled him 
to defray all necessary expenses and live in luxury. The large 
mosque he built in Acre is still standing. His ambition carried 
him beyond the confines of Palestine and the littoral of Lebanon. 

In 1780 he received a firman making him wali over Damascus. 

For almost a quarter of a century after that he ruled as virtual 


1 $abbagh, p. 115 ; Shidyuq, p. 389; I.fuydar, Lubndn, p. 93. 
1 J.Iaydar, Tarlkh, pp. 811, 827. 1 Vol. ii, p. 170. 
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viceroy of Syria and arbiter of Lebanese affairs. No major 
setback marred his career, ended in 1804 by natural death, a 
rather unique record in the Syrian annals of the period. 1 he 
Turks had their hands full with a new and powerful internal 
enemy, the Wahhabis of Arabia, and that was part of the 
explanation. 

The high-water mark in al-Jazzar’s career was attained in 
• 799 . when he checked the advance of Napoleon. 1 he French 



From h. It. Salisbury, " PitlurtsfHf Sf infry in ikf Holy Land and Syria " {London, l8oj) 

AI.IMAI) PASHA ALJAZZAR OF ACRE CONDEMNING 

A CRIMINAL 

invader had conquered Egypt and marched triumphantly along 
the Palestinian coast until he reached the gates of al-Jazzar’s 
capital. With the aid of the English fleet under Sir Sidney 
Smith, al-Jazzar successfully defended Acre from March 21 to 
May 20, when Napoleon was forced to retreat with an army 
decimated by plague. French inscriptions can still be read on 
tombstones marking soldiers’ burials on Mount Carmel. 

A usurper dictator, the lord of Acre ruthlessly cut down his 
enemies and rivals, crushed the Shi'ite and Bedouin partisans 
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of his predecessor and on the whole terrorized Syria and 
Lebanon. His name still lives there as a synonym of cruelty. 

A native chronicler, Mushaqah, 1 reports that his grandfather, 
an official in the government, witnessed one day more than forty 
outside the city wall arrayed for execution by impalement. The 
last four were spared on the intercession of this official. The 
same author reports that once when al-Jazzar's suspicions were 
aroused against his harem, he had all thirty-seven of them 
d ra gg c d, one after the other, to a burning pyre by his eunuchs. 2 
In Lebanon he pitted one party against another, patronized the 
Janbalats and, following a battle in Qabb Ilyas in 1788 in which 
^ usuf was routed, requested the people to elect Bashir al- 
Shihabi. 3 Yusuf was hanged in the prison of Acre. 4 

Bashir's position as governor-general of Lebanon was at Bashir II 
first precarious. 1 he sons of his predecessor, Yusuf, were 
actively conspiring against him and his patron al-Jazzar was 
turning against him for failing to support him in the struggle 
against Napoleon. Forced to retire, he fled in 1799 to Egypt on 
one of Sidney Smith’s ships. 5 The British then became his 
friends. 

1 Mikhu il Mushaqah, Mashhad al** Ay an bi~ f/au’ddith Suriya wa-lubtian t cd. 

Mulhim K. 'Abduh and Andarawus H. Shakhashiri (Cairo, 1908). A valuable 
but poorly edited source. 

2 Mushaqah, p. 54. 

3 Genealogical tree of the Shihabs: 

Mansur (d. ca . 1597) 
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Qasim 
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7. Bashir III 

(1840-4O 

d. 1835) 

6. Bashir II 
(1788-1840) 


4 Consult Haydar, Torikh , p. 856; Mushaqah, p. 46; Shidyaq, pp. 419-20, 
427 . 

1 Haydar, Lubndn , pp. 201 Sfq. 
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After a few months’ absence he returned to crush his domestic 
foes and consolidate his domain. Yusuf’s sons were blinded 
before they were punished by death. Al-Biqa' was re-attached 
to Lebanon, the desires of the Damascus wali notwithstanding. 
His policy toward the Turks was now one of firmness and friend¬ 
liness. Early in 18io, when the Wahhabis of Najd, emerging 
from the desert, burst through the Syrian frontier and were 
threatening 'Ajlun and southern Hawran, Bashir was there 
with 15,000 Lebanese to help drive them back. 1 At the head 
of his victorious men he paid Damascus a visit. He was no 
longer a local chieftain but was playing a part in Syrian affairs 
and in disputes between rival walis of Damascus and Tripoli. 
This, however, forced another period of exile on him (1821-2), 
which he spent again in Egypt. 2 There he struck up a signifi¬ 
cant friendship with Muhammad 'Ali, viceroy of the country 
and founder of its royal family. 

When a few years later Muhammad 'Ali launched his cam¬ 
paign against Turkey through Syria, Bashir cast his lot with him. 
The Egyptian viceroy had expected—by way of compensation for 
the services he had rendered his Turkish suzerain on the battle¬ 
field of Greece in the war of its people for independence, and 
the battlefield of Arabia where the Wahhabis were crushed — at 
least the addition of Syria to his vice-royalty. But his expecta¬ 
tion was not fulfilled. Lebanese troops stood side by side with 
the Egyptians in the siege of Acre in 1831. 3 Thanks to Bashir’s 
co-operation the task of Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad 
'Ali and commander of the Egyptian expedition, was rendered 
comparatively easy. Ibrahim captured Damascus, routed the 
Turkish army at Hints, crossed the Taurus and struck into the 
heart of the land of the Turks. He came close to administering 
the final blow to the " sick man of Europe He was then 
forced to withdraw by England, Austria and Russia! In Syria 
his regime was ended in 1840. Muhammad 'Ali’s ambition to 
establish an Arab empire with himself at its head turned out to 
be a daydream. As yet there was no foundation in the con¬ 
sciousness of the people for such a state. 4 It was eighty-five 


1 I, I ay da r, l.ubndn , pp. 556-7. 1 Haydar, Lubnan, pp. 724-8. 

1 Mushaqah, p. 101 ; Shidyiq, pp. 567-8; Haydar, Lubnan, pp. 832 seq. 

4 C f. Asad J. Rustum, The Royal Archives of Egypt and the Origins of the 
Egyptian Expedition to Syria (Beirut, 1936), pp. 47 seq., 83 seq. 
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years before another potentate entertained such ambitious 
schemes. I his was al-Sharit IIusayn ot Mecca, whose attempt 
was equally premature. 

On the expulsion of Ibrahim the lurks called Bashir to 
account. A British ship took him early in the autumn of 1840 
to Malta. 1 

I he exile in Malta was allowed to transfer to Constantin¬ 
ople. where he died in 1850. His remains were translated in 



f ro*i DuuauJ, !>f uanj Styttg. “ La Syrtt " Kl'aul n/r, f'arn) 


THE PALACE OF AL-AMlR BASHIR II. BAYT AL-DlN 

Built in 1S11, in the Arab style of the preceding centuries, this palace 

is now a museum 


October 1947 to the grounds of the princely palace he erected in 
his days of glory at Bayt al-Din. No other such picturesque 
and sumptuous villa exists in the mountain. Water Bashir 
brought to it in a nine-mile aqueduct from *Ayn Zahaltah, 
whose spring is fed by snow and rain falling on a cedar-covered 
hill. 1 he Lebanon of Bashir prospered no less than that of 
Fakhr-al-Din. Bashir built roads, renovated bridges and set 

1 Mushaqah, pp. 132-4; Shidyaq, pp. 620-21. 
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Beirut on its way to becoming what it is today, the gateway of 
Lebanon and Syria. The city was avoided by the Ma'ns and 
Shihabs partly because of its exposure to piratical and other 
hostile attacks. Fakhr and Bashir fought not only for an in¬ 
dependent but also for a greater Lebanon, one that would 
embrace with the mountain the coastal towns and the eastern 
plain. Both encouraged foreign trade relations. Both welcomed 
political refugees and religious minorities. Bashir offered refuge 
to a number of Druze families from Aleppo and to Greek 
Catholics. In contrast to his unprepossessing Ma'nid pre¬ 
decessor, the Shihabi had pronounced physical features. His 
eagle eyes, tiger face and wavy beard inspired awe and rever¬ 
ence. He was doubtless a Christian but did not consider it 
politique to profess his faith. His father was the first Shihabi 
to forsake Islam in favour of Maronitism. If Fakhr-al-Din was 
the first modern Lebanese, Bashir was the second. In the 
Ma'nid tradition the Shihabi opened the door still wider to 
Western cultural, particularly educational, influences. To his 
people he is known as Bashir al-Kabir (the great), a name that 
has become legendary in their mountain saga. Anecdotes 
extolling his equity, sternness, wisdom and ability arc still told 
and retold around fireplaces. 

In 1840 another Bashir, 1 who had taken part in the rising 
of the Lebanese against Ibrahim Pasha when he tried to disarm 
and overtax them, 2 and who had co-operated with the Ottomans 
and the British in expelling him, was appointed governor of 
Lebanon. The Ottomans, who were carrying out a policy of 
centralization initiated by Mahmud the reformer, were now 
convinced more than ever that the only way of keeping the 
mountain under control was to sow the seeds of discord and stir 
up strife between its Christian and Druze population. Hitherto, 
as noted above, 3 the alignment in the mountain ran across the 
denominations and arrayed Qaysites against Yamanites, or 
Yazbaki against Janbalap. The civil strife between Christians 
and Druzcs thus engendered began in 1841 and culminated in 
the massacre of i860, which brought about European inter- 


1 See above, p. 691, n. 3. 

2 For the rebels' manifesto consult Fflib and Farid al-Khuzin, Majmuat at • 
Mufiarrarat al-Siyastyah , vol. i (Juniyah, 1910), pp. 3-5. 

* P. 687. 
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vention. 1 A French army occupied Lebanon for about a year. 
I he estimated number of Christians massacred in i860 is 
11,000, and of those who perished by destitution 4000. 2 

By the organic statute of 1861, revised in 1864, an autono¬ 
mous system of government was allowed the mountain under a 
Christian governor-general (mutasarrif) of the Catholic faith 
designated by the Porte and approved by the signatory powers. 3 
This chief executive was appointed for a renewable term of five 
years and assisted by an elective administration council of twelve 
representatives from the different religious communities. Sub¬ 
governors (sing, qaim-tnaqdm) administered the seven districts 
into which the new province, Mutasarrifiyat Jabal Lubnan, was 
divided after being stripped of Beirut, Sidon, Wadi al-Taym 
and eastern al-Biqa'. The government maintained its own 
judiciary and preserved order by a local militia. No Turkish 
troops were quartered in it, no tribute was sent to Constantin¬ 
ople and no military service was required of its citizens. 

This autonomous Mount Lebanon, though stripped of 
certain strategic areas that lay within its natural boundary, 
entered upon an era of relative tranquillity and prosperity that 
was hardly matched in any other province of the empire. New 
roads were opened, high villages were converted into summer 
resorts and a narrow-gauge railway was constructed connecting 
Beirut with Damascus. The handicap under which its people 
had through the ages laboured, difficulty of internal communica¬ 
tion, which was partly responsible for their political failure 
to form a united state, was being slowly overcome. Summer 
resorts capitalized on the beauty nature generously lavished on 
the mountain. The scantiness of its natural resources found 
part compensation in the facilities it enjoyed for overseas trade, 
and the poverty of its soil served to stimulate its sons, as it did 
their ancestors, to become the principal traders and colonists of 
the Levant. The saying became current: Happy is he who 
possesses even a goat’s enclosure in the Lebanon. The increasing 


1 William Miller, The Ottoman Empire and its Successors , xSoi-igjy (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1936), pp. 300-303; J. F. Scheltcma, The Lebanon in Turmoil ( New Haven, 
1920), is a rather inaccurate translation of a good Arabic source. 

2 Colonel Churchill, The Druzes and the Maronites under the J'urkish Rule 
from 1840 to i860 (London, 1862), p. 219; cf. Khazin, vol. ii, p. 99. 

1 To the representatives of France, F)ngland, Russia, Prussia and Austria, who 
signed the 1861 statute, the representative of Italy was udded in 1864. 

2 Z 
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prosperity was reflected in overpopulation, especially among 
the Christian elements, which sought relief through emigration. 
The fertility of the women of the mountain was in striking 
contrast with the barrenness of its soil. 1 Beginning with the 
eighties of the last century, Lebanese emigrants have sought new 
abodes for themselves and their families in Egypt, America, 
Australia and other parts of the civilized world. In the United 
States alone it is estimated that no less than a quarter of a 
million arc of Lebanese descent. 2 

The scries of mutasarrifs opened with an especially able man, 
Da’ud Pasha, who restored to the Lebanon a part of its lost 
territory, established for the Druzes a school in 'Abayh that 
still bears his name and struggled against the feudal lords in the 
south and the clerical party in the north. The latter was led by 
Yusuf Karam, who after a number of military engagements was 
banished to Italy, where he died. The second successor of 
Da’ud, Rustem Pasha, subsequently ambassador in London, 
was an equally firm and economical administrator. 5 The 
privileged position enjoyed by Lebanon was abolished by the 
l urks in the first world war. Its charter served as a model for 
Crete and on the whole it was “ the most successful example of 
autonomy applied to a Turkish province ”. 4 

1 Miller, p. 300. 

2 Cf. Arabic-Speaking Americans (Institute of Arab American Affairs) (New 
York, 1946), p. 4; Philip K. Hitti, The Syrians in America (New York, 1924), 
pp. 62-5. In America the Lebanese arc still generally known as Syrians. 

* List of mutasarrifs: Du*ud (1861-8), Franco, Na$ri (1868-73), Rustem 
• *873-83), \Va$n (1883-92), NV'uin (1892-1902), Mujaffar (1902-7), Franco, 
Joseph (1907-12), Koyoumjian, Ohanncs (1912-15). Of these Da'ud and Koyoum* 
jian were of Armenian, Franco and Rustem of Italian, \Va$a of Albanian and 
Mu?nfTar of Polish origins. 

4 Miller, p. 306. 
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The contemporary period in the life of the Arab East as exem¬ 
plified by Syria and Lebanon is distinguished by the emergence 
and operation of potent forces that involve and relate to Western 
penetration and imperialism, the rise of local nationalism, the 
struggle for independence and the inception and spread of the 
Pan-Arab movement. These forces are dynamic and interactive. 

I hey are responsible for the most significant happenings of the 
last century and a half. 

The nineteenth century opened with three major European Political 
powers competing for preponderant influence in a shrinking i x ' nc,ra,lon 
Ottoman empire that had been on the defensive for about a 
century. These were France, Russia and Great Britain. 

Austria had somewhat retreated ; Prussia was still a second- 
rate power ; Italy was non-existent. France’s interest rested on 
economic considerations, a policy of prestige, the time-honoured 
capitulations and the traditional friendly relations with the 
Catholic and Maronite minorities. Especially significant were 
the capitulations of 1740 which placed all pilgrims to the Holy 
Land under French protection. 1 

The humiliating defeat administered by Russia to Turkey 
and signalized by the treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji (1774) practi¬ 
cally substituted Russian influence for French. Russian interest 
dates from the days of Peter the Great and Catherine 2 and 
stems from the country’s landlocked position and consequent 
desire to seek warm water seaports and from her professed 
sympathy with the Greek Orthodox community. The treaty of 
Kuchuk Kainarji recognized the czars as the protectors of that 
community. Conflicting claims on the part of France and Russia 
for the protection of the holy places was one of the causes of the 
Crimean War (1854-6). England, not a territorial neighbour 
of Turkey, had since the sixteenth century developed special 
1 See above, pp. 667-8. 2 See above, pp. 688-9. 
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interest because of her overland trade relations with India and 
the Far East, as well as the Near East. 1 With the beginning of 
the disintegration of the Ottoman empire England’s interest 
transcended commercialism into imperialism; she neither 
wanted to see Turkey dismembered nor wished Russia installed 
on the Bosphorus. It was this rivalry between the great powers 
that gave Turkey a new lease of life and insured her prolonged 
existence. The so-called Near Eastern question was in the last 
analysis the problem of expanding at the expense of the Ottoman 
empire and tilling up the vacuum created by the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of this once mighty power. 2 

Before the close of the nineteenth century a new Western 
power had begun to loom on the Ottoman horizon : Germany. 
Her Drang nach Osten policy, initiated by Kaiser Wilhelm, 
soon gave her the ascendancy in Turkish Affairs. I his was the 
time of 'Abd-al-Hamid II (1876-1909), one of the most re- 
actionary rulers to ascend the throne of 'Uthman. In the 
Kaiser the sultan found a new and welcome friend. I he 
German emperor and empress visited Constantinople in 1898 
and proceeded to Jerusalem and Damascus, where he laid a 
wreath at the tomb of Salah-al-Din. In a fiery speech he assured 
the sultan and with him “ the three hundred million Moslems 
who revere him as the caliph ” that the German emperor was, 
and would remain at all times, their friend. 3 Subsequently the 
concession for the Baghdad railway, bisecting North Syria, was 
given to a German company. 4 Thus was Berlin to be connected 
with Baghdad. This railway was one of the factors leading to 
the first world war. Meantime German officers were sent to 
reorganize the Ottoman army. 

The The point of departure in 'Abd-al-Hamid’s policy was that 

JJS;"" the state should be more Asiatic than European. By way of 
implementation he resorted to an antiquated institution, the 
caliphate, which he tried to revivify. In the hope of retaining 
the loyalty of the non-Turkish Moslem elements in the empire 
and winning over all Moslems outside its boundaries, he tried 

% 

1 Sec above, p. 673; M. V. Seton-Williams, Britain and the Arab States 
(London, 1048), pp. 1-5, 101 seq. 

1 Miller, p. 1. 

3 George Antonius, The Arab Awakening (Philadelphia, 1939), p. 77. 

4 Edward Mead Earle, Turkey , the Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway 
(New York, 1923), pp. 67-71. 
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to assert the earlier political power of the caliphate with its ideal 
of Pan-Islam. Gradually he succeeded in reducing his ministers 
to the position of secretaries and in concentrating the adminis¬ 
tration of the realm in his own hands. He put the press under 
strict censorship, abolished whatever measure there was of 
freedom of speech and spread an elaborate system of delation 
and espionage over the whole empire. In constant fear for his 
throne and life, he withdrew more and more into a life of 
seclusion behind the walls of his Yildiz palace. Wholesale 
arrests and executions coupled with the massacre of the Armen¬ 
ians won him the title of the “ red sultan 

In pursuance of his Pan-Islamic policy the sultan-caliph 
completed in 1908 the Hijaz railway, which connected Con¬ 
stantinople with Medina, passing through Syria from north to 
south, at a cost of £3,000,000, a third of which was raised by- 
voluntary contributions from Moslems all over the world. It 
was this al-Hijaz railway whose bridges Lawrence helped to 
blow up in the first world war. 1 The engineers were Germans 
and the official in charge was a Syrian, Ahmad 'Izzat Pasha, 
the sultan’s private secretary. Another Syrian, abu-al-Huda 
al-Sayyadi, exercised a strange influence over the caliph as his 
imam. 

After thirty years of dictatorial reign 'Abd-al-Hamld^awoke 
one July day in 1908 to find himself helpless in the face of a 
revolution led by officers in his own army. This was the work 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, the striking arm of a 
secretly organized society known as the Young 'lurks. 1 he 
Young Turks were successors of the Young Ottomans, to whom 
Midhat 2 belonged. The society had its inception at Geneva in 
1891 through the activity of youthful reformers and students 
and was later moved to Paris. Its aim was to achieve a con¬ 
stitution of the Western type with an elective parliament and to 
break down the barriers of the millet system, thereby bringing 
about a homogeneous democratic state. On July 24, 1908, 
'Abd-al-Hamld reluctantly announced the restoration of the 
constitution of 1876 3 and the following day ordered the abolition 
of espionage and censorship and the release of all political 

1 T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of li'isdom (New York, 1938)1 PP- 198-203, 
207-11. 

x Sec above, pp. 670-71. 


J Sec above, p. 671 
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prisoners. On December 10 he opened the parliament with 
a flourish and declared in a speech from the throne that the 
earlier parliament was only temporarily suspended pending 
the adequate preparation, through education, of the citizenry. 
Meantime a wave of optimism and enthusiasm had engulfed the 
entire nation. In Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo, Jerusalem and 
other towns of the empire the proclamation of the constitution 
was hailed with bonfires, orations and fireworks. The night¬ 
mare, it was believed, was gone. A new day had dawned. 

“ Turkey, it appeared, »had been converted overnight into a 
Utopia." 1 But ‘Abd-al-Hamid had no more intention of pre¬ 
serving the constitution of 1908 than that of 1876. Caught 
intriguing with the reactionaries and staging a counter-revolu¬ 
tion in April 1909, he was replaced by his doddering brother, 
Muhammad Rashad. Authority remained in the hands of the 
committee. 

Union ami The new regime had more patriotic zeal than experience or 

progress political sagacity. Its policy of Ottomanization — reducing 
all racial and religious elements in the state into a common 
Ottoman denominator — was bound to fail. The Arabs inter¬ 
preted the new hurrtyah (liberty) to mean freedom to realize 
their own national aspirations and to promote their own cultural 
individuality including language. Soon separatist movements 
began to assert their claims. With the failure of Ottomanization 
the Young l urks turned to the discredited Hamidian policy of 
Pan-Islam. Domestic troubles were aggravated by international 
complications culminating in the war with Italy (1911—12), which 
caused Turkey the loss of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, her last foot¬ 
hold in Africa, and in the Balkan wars (1912-13), which stripped 
Turkey of almost the last vestiges of her suzerainty in that 
area. With all that the triumvirate of Enver, Tal'at and Jemal 
was unable to cope. In the world war that ensued Turkey cast 
her lot with the Central Powers and her performance in the 
struggle demonstrated the utter failure of Ottomanism and the 
bankruptcy of Pan-Islam. It led to the emergence of a new 
I urkey, a national Turkey less hampered by religious and 
ethnic complications. The architect of this state was a member 
of the Young Turks party, an officer who had participated in 


1 Harry Luke, The Making of Modem Turkey (London, 1936), p. 144. 
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their revolution. His name was Mustafa Kemal. His were the 
only thoroughgoing reforms that reached the masses. 

Of all the eastern provinces of the empire Lebanon was the Cultural 
one least affected by the disabilities imposed by the Hamldian penc,rn,,on 
regime. The measure of self-government it enjoyed after 1861 
safeguarded the continued flow of ideas and other cultural 
elements from W estern sources, a flow that had its beginnings in 
the earliest days and that was reinforced by Fakhr-al-Din and 
Bashir. 1 The military occupation of Syria by Ibrahim Pasha 
(1831-40), 2 whose father was the first to establish vital contacts 
between Egypt and the West, opened the Syrian door wider for 
Western cultural influences. Ibrahim removed certain dis¬ 
abilities relating to dress and mounts under which the Christians 
in Syria had been labouring for ages. 3 It was then that the 
Jesuit order returned to Lebanon after a period of suspension 4 
and American missionary enterprise found a firm lodging. 

In 1948 the Protestant Church of Syria celebrated its hun¬ 
dredth anniversary. In 1834 the American Press was estab¬ 
lished in Beirut. The Imprimcrie Catholique of the Jesuits 
followed nineteen years later. Both presses are still going 
concerns. Translations of the Bible into modern Arabic were 
issued by both establishments. Jesuit educational activity, 
which was inaugurated in the early seventeenth century, 5 
culminated in the founding in 1874of the Universitc Saint-Joscph 
in Beirut, where the American mission had established in 1866 
a college now known as the American University of Beirut. 

These two universities remain the leading institutions of learning 
in that part of the world. Native schools, presses, newspapers, 
magazines and literary societies began to flourish. Translations 
from French and English became numerous and popular. 6 Of 
all the new ideas thus imported nationalism and political 
democracy were unquestionably the most potent, the most 
dynamic. 

The Arab nationalist awakening had its inception as a purely National- 
intellectual movement centring on the study of the Arabic and 
language, history and literature. Its pioneers were mostly struggle 
Syrian intellectuals, more specifically Christian Lebanese I) ° c r n j n < . n c ce 

1 See al*ovc, pp. 683, 693-4. 2 See above, p. 692. 

1 Sec above, pp. 542-5, 5X7-8. 4 See above, p. 674. 5 See above, p. 674. 

6 A. II. Ilourani, Syria and Lebanon (Oxford, 1946), pp. 35 7 - 
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educated at the American University of Beirut. 1 In their hands 
classical Arabic began to be moulded into a new instrument 
capable of expressing modern thought. The concept of nation¬ 
alism, with its stress on secularism and material values, ran 
counter to the most cherished ideals and traditions of Islam, 
which at least in theory recognizes no bond other than that of 
religion. The adoption of nationalism of the latter-day type by 
the Arabic-speaking peoples and the insurrection of the Sharif 
of Mecca, Husayn, in 1916 against the Ottoman Turks shattered 
any remaining hopes of Pan-Islamic unity and substituted for 
it Pan-Arab unity, one based on language and secular culture 
rather than on religion. Lebanon’s response to Western 
Christian stimuli was accelerated by the migration of thousands 
of its sons to the New World, 2 whence by their writings and 
return visits they kept the flame of liberty, independence and 
democracy burning. The Arab congress held in Paris in 1913 
was called by Shukri Ghanim, brother of the Syrian deputy to 
the 1876 Constantinople parliament, and had a preponderantly 
Syrian membership. Its demands were moderate, including 
decentralization with administrative and cultural autonomy. 

The Syrian intellectuals and champions of Arab nationalism 
found in neighbouring Egypt a more congenial atmosphere for 
their activity. Receiving its stimuli mainly from American 
ideology, the movement drew its inspiration from the past glory 
and cultural achievements of the Arabic-speaking peoples and 
looked forward to a consolidated Arab world. It started from a 
wide base, general Arabism of the non-provincial type. Soon, 
however, it suffered fragmentation. As the political aspects 
developed, they became diversified and localized. Egyptian 
nationalist aspirations parted company with Pan-Arabism in 
the early ’eighties, when opposition to British occupation became 
their chief immediate concern. Arab nationalism in Egypt thus 
asssumed regional colouring to be able more effectively to 
arouse local public opinion in its drive against the British. In 
Syria Arab nationalism concentrated its force against Ottoman 
domination and Turkification and, after the institution of the 
French mandate in 1919, on opposition to French rule. It 

1 Antonius, pp. 43, 51-5 ; linns Kohn, A History of Nationalism in tk« East 
(London, 1929), pp. 268 seq .; Martin Hartmann, The Arabic Press of Egypt 
(London, 1.899), |>P- 3-13. 

2 See above, p. 696. 
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acquired fresh strength from the blood of patriots executed by 
Jemal Pasha in the course of the first world war. 1 In Palestine, 
the southern part of Syria amputated and mandated to Great 
Britain, Arab nationalism was nourished throughout by hostility 
to the British and to Zionism — which in 1948 eventualized in 
the birth of Israel—as an intruding nationalist movement of 
Central and Western European Jews. 

In 1921 Transjordan, with a biblical name but no real 
historical existence, was in turn amputated from Palestine and 
placed under the Amir 'Abdullah, since 1946 king, who was 
then threatening to avenge the loss of the Syrian throne tempor¬ 
arily occupied by his brother Faysal, later king of al-Traq. 2 
The new amirate served a good purpose as a buffer state between 
the British mandated territory and the restless Bedouins of the 
desert. In 1949 it became the Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan. 

The fragmentation of nascent Arab nationalism ran parallel 
to the fragmentation of the Arab territory which, until the first 
world war, was united under Ottoman rule. Between the first 
and second world wars the many Arabic-speaking lands of the 
Ottoman empire fell apart and developed into different states 
and quasi-nations. Community of language, religion and 
economic interest, however, operated to bring them together 
again. After 1940 the movement toward Pan-Arabism was 
again reactivated and intensified, eventuating in the creation 
of the Arab League. Reaction against political Zionism as a 
disruptive, expansive force contributed to this result. Both 
Syria and Lebanon have been members of the League since its 
organization in 1945. 

With the urge for nationalist assertion and the spread of Democracy 
education went an increased desire for more democratic practices 
in social and political life. Discontent among the farming class 
provided fertile soil for the reception and germination of new 
democratic ideas. In the mid-nineteenth century the feudal 
organization of the two leading Lebanese communities was 
beginning to show signs of breaking down. But the structure 
of the Druze feudalism proved to be more substantial than that 

1 For their number and reasons for condemnation consult La Viriti sur la 
question syrienne (Commandcmcnt dc la IV* m ' arm<e) (Constantinople, 1916), 
pp. l$8-68. 

* Hans Kohn, Nationalism and Imperialism in the Hither East (London, 

(■93 2 )» PP- 162-4. '77-8; Antonius, pp. 304-5. 
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of the Maronite; it has survived in a weakened form till the 
present day. In Syria, too, the feudal organization has not 
entirely disappeared. In northern Lebanon an agrarian in¬ 
surrection against the Khazins 1 and other feudal lords was in 
full swing when the civil war with the Druzcs broke out. 2 Its 
leader was a farrier from Rayfun named Taniyus Shahin, 
who in 1859 succeeded in forming a peasant commonwealth 
with himself at its head. 3 The Maronite clergy, recruited 
mostly from the common people, espoused the popular cause. 
When Da’ud Pasha assumed the governorship of the mountain 
the democratic section of the Maronite community withheld the 
payment of taxes to a foreigner who was favoured by the local 
aristocracy. The Maronitcs had demanded a native governor- 
general. Yusuf Karam was the hero of the insurrection. 4 With 
the winning of the fight against the French for independence 
the Syrians and Lebanese adopted on a larger scale than ever be¬ 
fore Western democratic concepts and institutions and adapted 
them to their particular needs. Lebanon was first among the 
Arabic-speaking states to institute a republican form of govern¬ 
ment. Syria followed. The Republic of Lebanon was fully 
achieved and generally recognized in 1943 ; that of Syria two 
years later. 

The exposure of Syria, Lebanon and Palestine in the course 
of the nineteenth century to fresh economic, scientific and 
political ideas was more intensive and continuous than that of 
the seventeenth. 5 It partook more of the character of the 
exposure of the entire Arab world many centuries earlier to 
European cultural influences of the Greek variety. 6 In the 
contemporary period, too, the process of cross-fertilization was 
general; it embraced the entire Near East, in fact practically all 
Asia and Africa. Once more the people of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean became oriented westward as in Phoenician, Roman 
and Byzantine days. The resultant conflict between the 
traditional, static, religious point of view and the modern, 
scientific, secular point of view was felt most in Moslem com¬ 
munities. Nor was the conflict limited to the higher levels. 
The entire area, like most other parts of the nineteenth century 

1 See above, pp. 683-4. 1 Sec above, pp. 694-5. 

3 Anp'in I). al-’Aqiqi, Thaivrah xva-Fitnak fi Lubncin (Beirut, 1938), pp. 83-90. 

< Sec above, p. 696. J See above, p. 6S3. 

6 Discussed above, pp. 548 stq. 
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world, was enmeshed in the economic net spread by the in¬ 
dustrialization of Western Europe. Native handmade products 
competed at a decided disadvantage with imported wholesale 
machine-produced goods, resulting in the dislocation of the 
local economy. 

It was this impact of Western Europe upon the Arab East 
in the nineteenth century that gave the East the shock that fully 
awakened it from its medieval slumber. With the awakening 
the Middle Ages of Syria and Lebanon draw to an end and the 
dawn of the modern era breaks. The entire period has been one 
of transition. The emergence of nationalism as a dominant 
force in the life of the people, the adoption of political demo¬ 
cracy, the trend toward secularization and modernization — all 
these constitute a new chapter in the history of Lebanon and 
Syria. The definitive history of that chapter is still to be 
written. 
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Afqah 117 n. 3, 121 
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Agrippa II. 300 
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'ahd, 422 

Ahiqar, 168, 226 
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642 n.6 
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Ahrun, 497 
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'Ajlun, 682, 692 
Ajnadayn,414 
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See also Acre 
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Alexander Scvcrus, 308, 344-5 
Alcxandretta, 31, 32, 232, 672 
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of, 244; museum of, 258 
Alexandrian: coins, 394 
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'Ali, abu-, 37 n. 2. See also Qadlslut 
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Alpharabius, 570. See also Farabi, al- 
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Amawas, 424 n. 2. See also 'Amwas 
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Ambroise, Crusade oj Richard, 603 n. 5 
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Amcnhotep III, 71, 72, 150, 152 
Amenhotep IV, 72, 132. 150. 152 
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American University of Beirut: 701, 
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*<*«//, 477 
amir, 477 

amir ( al-bahr J, 426 n. 5 
amir al-mu mmin , 451 
Amir ibn-Sharahil al-Sha'bi, 491-2 
Amki, 71. See also 'Aniq, al- 
'Amman: 25311. 1; honey of, 571 
'Arnmar, bnnu*, 592, 597 
'Ainmfir, ibn-, 594 
Amrnianus Marcellus, 356 , 357 
Ammon, country: 144. 187; kingdom, 
179 ; deities of, 191; pays tribute, 
196; envoys from, 199 
Ammon, deity, 233 
Ammonites, 186, 198 
'Ammuriyuh, 446, 553. See also 
Amorium 

Ainon, deity, 131, 133, 134 
Amon-Rc, 131 

Amorion, 446. See also Amorium 
Amorite: 66; language, 62, 77; dynas- 
ties, 68; land, 70; state, 71; term, 
75 ; physiognomy, 76; religion, 77; 
institutions, 78; ceramics, 87; names, 
149 

Amorites: 37, 64, 65 seg., 75, 123; Cen¬ 
tral Syrian, 74; high places of, 78 
Amoritic, 65, 67 
Amorium, 446 
Amos, 213 , 215 
'Amq, al-, 39 

*Amr ibn-al-*A$: 60,411,412,435; ar¬ 
biter, 432 

'Amrlt, 65. See also Marathus 


Amu Darya, 458 n. 5. See also Oxus 
Amurru, countiy: 05, 71, 150; sea of, 
«39 

Amurru, deity, 77 
'Amwas: 424; plague of, 425 
Amyun, 521 
Anat, 119, 120, 329 
'Anat-har, 149 
Anat-Ishtar, 120 

Anatolia: eastern, 154; climate of, 443 
Anatolian: people, 154 
Anbdf, 547 

Ancient East: iSS; trade of, 388 
Ancyra, 395. See also Ankara 
Andalus, al-, 555 

Andrac, Tor, Mohammed , 524 n. 5 
‘Anjar, 166, 253, 682. See also Chalcis, 
in Cocle-Syria 

Ankara, 154, 395. See also Ancyra 
An$ar, 453 

Anfakiyah, 424. See also Antioch 
Antaradus, 83. 609 n. 1. See also Tor- 
tosa 

'Antarah, 624 

Anjarfus: 594, 609, 611 ; Our Lady in. 
617, 618 

Antc-Nicenc Fathers, 336 
Anti-Lebanon: 34, 41 - 2 . 60, 289; 
settlement in, 47; crests of, 47; vil¬ 
lages in, 540 
Anti-Taurus, 443 
Antigonus, 237, 255, 376 
Anfilyas: 13; caves of, 12 
Antioch: 31, 267, 302 - 7 , 449; earth¬ 
quakes in, 40; founded. 237, 251 seq .; 
library in, 258; camp in, 264; mint 
in, 267 ; people of, 268; |>opulation of, 
278; lilies of, 295; chalk in, 290; 
armament factories in, 296; troupes 
from, 302 ; musicians of, 310; Church 
of, 335; intellectual capital, 357; 
Christian city, 373; earthquakes of, 
373; sacked by Persians, 373; sack 
of, 392; theology from, 523; reduced, 
549; principality, 592-3, 597; fall of, 
608 

Antiochian: coins, 394 
Antiochians, 254, 305 
Antiochus I, 264 

Antiochus III, 108, 241 - 3 , 264, 265, 266, 
268, 272 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes: 198, 247, 252, 
253, 264, 277, 283; coin of, 243 
Antiochus VII Sidctes, 263 
Antiochus VIII Grypus, 263 
Antiochus X Eusebcs, 249 
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Antiochus XIII Asiaticus, 249 
Antiochus of Ascalon, 255-6 
Antipatcr, Maccabcan, ’S3 
Antipatcr, Macedonian general, 237 
Antipater, Tyrian philosopher, 323 
Antipater of IIicrapolis, 321, 322 
Antipatcr of Sidon, 259-60 
Antoninus Pius, 302, 311 
Antonins, George, Arab Awakening . 

69S n. 3 
'anw a tan, 4 1 4 

Apamca: ^52. 204. 267, 203. 307 , 521 ; 
depot for war elephants, 239. 205; 
wine of, 296. See also Afamiyah 
Aphrodite, 1 10, 173. 256 
Aphrodite-Astartc, 136 0 

Apocrypha, 257 
Apollinaris, bishop, 371 
Apollo: 106, 273. 295. 3 ° 3 ; m Daphne. 

254 ; statue of, 427 
Apollodorus, engineer, 354 
Apophis I, 149 
Apostles, 336, 365 
Apostolic Fathers, 356 
Appian, 267 

" Aqabah, al*, 39, 38} n. 2, 38S. See also 
1-lath 

'Aqiqi, Ant (in I) , al-, Thawrah . 704 
n .3 

Aqsa Mosque, 513 
Aquitania, 347 

Arab: world, 4; administration, 422; 
armada, 440, 447; prisoners, 44S; 
coinage, 457 ; science, 497 ; caliphate, 
602 ; empire, 692 ; congress, 702 ; 
nationalism, 703-4 

A'rab, 547 

Arab Academy of Damascus, 5S3 
Arab East, (>97, 706 
Arab League, 703 
Arab Moslem: civilization, 420 
Arab Museum at Cairo, 650 
'Arab-Shah, ibn-, ' Ajd'ib al-Maqdur , 
655 n. 6 

'Arabah, al-, 39, 190. Sec also Wadi al- 
* Arabah 

"Arnbi, ibn-, 652 

'Arabi, ibn-, al-Futuhdt , 652 n. 5 ; al- 
Isrd\ 652 n. 6 

Arabia: 241; horse introduced into, 52 ; 
camel in, 52; cradle of Semites, 62; 
exodus from, 64 ; spices from, 99, 353 ; 
Christians in, 333 

Arabia Felix, 270, 308, 378. See also 
Vaman, al- 
Arabia Petraca, 382 


Arabian: horse. 52; peninsula, 62; 
myrrh, 106; cavalry. 265; merchan¬ 
dise, 270; products, 271 ; soldiers, 424 ; 
philosophy, 490; medicine, 490; aris¬ 
tocracy, 535 

Arabian Desert, 31, 34. 43 
Arabian Moslems, 420, 485, 530, 548 
Arabian Nights, 01 5, 625. See also The 
Thousand and One Nights 
Arabians: 59.64: distinguished from 
Arabs, 62 n. 1 

Arabic: tongue, 4; colloquial, 18; 
literature, 28; language, 61, 62, 64, 
443; writings. 103; alphabet, 384; 
replaces other languages, 473 ; books, 
490; Bedouin, 49b; writing, 526; 
conquest of, 545*6; Svro-Lebanese, 
547 ; press, 677 ; -speaking peoples, 
702 ; -speaking lands, 703 
Arabism, 702 
* Arabi stdn, 682 

Arabs: 4; plants introduced by, 47 
A radians, 83 

Aradus: 82,83,84,130,238; coinof, 227, 
231 ; surrenders, 232; mint in, 267; 
caravans from, 271. See also Arwad 
Aragon, 466 
Aral Sea, 472 
Aram, 58 

Aram Damascus, 164 , 168 
Aram Naharaim, 164 
Aramaean: invaders, 139; states, 164; 
culture, 164; merchants, 168; deities, 
191 

Aramaean-Phoenician: culture, 226 
Aramaean Syria, 254 
Aramaeans: 4, 58, 64, 97, 162 se</.; 

borrow' alphabet, 110 
Aramaic: -speaking peoples, 59; lan¬ 
guage, 61,62, 102, 164, 168 - 70 ; alpha¬ 
bet, 109; inscriptions, 169; official 
language, 220; persistence, 256-7; 
literature, 257; tongue, 288; lingua 
franca, 384; loan words from, 525 
Aramaic Syria, 256 
arbdb al-aqlam , 637 
arbdb al-suyuf , 637 
Arbcla: battle of, 234 
Arberry, Arthur, J., Introduction to the 
History of Sufism, 651 n. 2 
Arcadius, 351, 357 
Archclaus, 2S4 
Archigencs, 321 
Archimedes, 552 
Ardata, 74 
Aretas, 377 
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Arian Christianity, 468 
Arianism, 350, 371 
Arislan, family, 545 

Arislan, Shakib, ed., Mahasin al-A/asd't, 
545 n. 2 
Arislans, 678 
Aristobulus, 246 

Aristotle: 237, 356; philosophic works 

°f. 54 &» SSO 
Ar >us, 357, 35S 
arise, 618 
Ark, the, 203 

Arka, 82, 344. See also 'Arqah 
Armalah, Ishaq, al-Malaklyun , 523 n. 2 
Armenia: 282,462,520,539; province 
of, 477 

Anncnian: conquests, 280 
Armenian Church, 520 
Armenians: 27,96, 154, 632, 634; in 
Lebanon, 37; millet, 668 
Armenoid, 26, 70 
Arnon, 167 
Arpad, 140 

‘Arqah, 71 11.4, 344, 594 
544 

arradah , 478 

Arrapkha, 150. See also Kirkuk 
Arsaccs, 239 
Ar§u, 401 
Arsuf, 596 

Artaxerxes, Sasanid, 345 
Artaxerxes I, 222 
Artaxerxes III, 225 
Arvad, 130. See also Aradus 
Arvicux, d’, 676, 684 
Arvicux, d', Allmoires , 672 n. 3 
Arwad, 71, 613. See also Aradus 
are al-Rabb , 51 

'A$, 'Amr, ibn-al-, see 'Amr ibn-al-* A$ 
'Asakir, ibn-: tomb of, 624 
'Asakir, ibn-, al-Ta'rlkh , 414 n. 1 ; 652 
n. 10 

A'4am, al-Hasan ibn*Ahmad, 11I-, 579 
Ascalon: 30, 82, 185; Philistine city, 

181; onion of, 294; wrestlers from, 
301; wines from, 353; henna from, 
383. See also 'Asqalan 
Ash'ari, abu-Musa, al-, 432 
Ashdod: 182,185; Philistine city, 181; 

envoys from, 199 
Ashdoditcs, 185 
Ashcrah, 119, 175 
Ashira, 175. See also Asherah 
Ashirat, 77 

Ashraf, al-, Mamluk, 612, 622 
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Ashraf Musa, al-, Ayyubid, 629 
Ashtart: 119, 136; temple of, 187 
Ashtorcth, 119 
Ashur, deity, 213 
Ashur-bani-pal, 144 
Ashur-nasir-pal, 139 
* dshura, 450 

*Asi, al-, 31, 39, 40. See also Orontes 
Asia: 5 ; peoples of, 4 
Asia Minor; 231,239,243; foothold in, 
443 

Asiatic: animals, 53 
A sin, Miguel, Islam and the Divine 
Comedy , 5S2 n. 6 

Asm;V, daughter of abu-Bakr, 453 
'Asqalan: 30, 82 n. 7; encounter near, 
595. See also Ascalon 
'Assafs, 678 
Assassin: sect, (k> 

Assassins: 592,610-11; Syrian branch 
of, 32; organization of, 616 
Asscmani, 676. See also SamTini, 
Yusuf Sam'un, ul- 

Assemani, Bibliotheca Orienlalis 1 517 n. 2 
Assur, 66 
Assyria, 91, 145 

Assyrian: language, 62; monuments, 
98; conquest, 107; inscriptions, 134; 
parallel, 329 

Assyrians: 58, 59, 616; in Lebanon, 37 
Assyro*Babylonian : 6i; civilization, 
144; records, 163. See also Akkadian 
Astarte, 119, 185 
Aswad al-Du'ali, al-, 491 
Aswan, 170. See also Uswun 
Atabcgs, 575 seq. 

Atargatis: 121 , 173 - 4 , 385 ; temple of, 
25b, 3*3 • 

'Athar-'atheh, 401 
Athenaeus, 302 

Athcnacus, Deipnosophists , 259 n. 3 

Athenian: money, 208 

Athir, ibn-al-, 642 

Athir, ibn-al-, al-Lubdb , 555 n. 4 

*Athllth, 613 

'Atikuh, 481 

Atlantic: 457; discovery of, 109; 

eastern, 184 
atlas , 619 
Atsiz, 573, 574 

Attic: sculpture, 227; jars, 276, 383 
Attis, 160 
Augustine, 463 

Augustus Caesar, 282, 283, 289, 290, 332 
Auraniti*, 42 n. 3,293. Set also Huwran 
Aurelian, 395, 396 

3 A 
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Aungnacian, 12. 13 
Australia, 5, 990 
Austria, 692, 697 
Autran, C., Phenieiens, 79 n. 2 
Avaris, 149, 178 
Avidius Cassius, 292 
Avignon, 469 
*awafint , 442 

awldd al-*arab. 547. <>41 n. 1 
Awlfis, 442 
Ann ras Mt., 462 
' aw saj % 4 1 2 

Anw.Vi, al-, 492, 544, 555-6 
Aya Sofya, 314. See also Santa Sophia 
Aylah, 410. See also Alla 
' Ayn I >arah, 087 
'Ami Ialut, o i 1 
Ayn al-Tainr. 4**2 
'Ayn Turah, 974 
9 Ayntab, 334 n 3 
Ayvfib al-Ansari, aim*, 444 
Ayyiibid : branches, 606; coins, 9i9 
Avyubid*Mamlfik : age, 64.S, 651 
Avyubills, 599. 627 sr </. 9 645 
A/.iriah, 19S. See also l/ziah 
Azd, trilK*, 530 
A2l1.tr, al-, 57.S 
A/iru, 71, 72. 74. 75, 155 
'Aziz, al-, Ayyiibid, (>27 
'Aziz, al-, Kiifimid, 579 
'Azizu, 401 

'A/m, IsmsVil, al-, 995 
Azraij, al-. palace, 507 
Azraqis, al-, 455 

bd\ 479 
ba*al, 11 s 
Ha'al, 77 

Baal: 105. 121, 127. 244, 310; vessels of, 
201; attributes of, 204; becomes 
Zeus, 254 

Baal, king of Tyre, 142, 144 

Baal II, 202 

Baal of Apamca, 307 

Baal of Gaza, 347 

Baal-Lebanon, 102 

Baal Marqod, 347 

Baal-Shainain, 174 

Baul-Shamm, 400 

Baalat, 1 19 

Baalat C iubla, 1 19 

Ba nlbak, 310. See also Ba'labakk 

Baalism, 194, 211, 259 

Baaues, 414, 415 

Babylon: 220, 241, 271; Amorites in, 
99: under Chaldacans, 201; fall of, 


218; prisoners carried to, 226; 
treasures of, 234 

Babylonia: ploughs from. 17, 85 
Babylonian: language, 62, 13S; influ¬ 
ence, 87; balance, 229 
Babylonians, 59, 62, 65 
Bacchus. 313 

Bactria. 239, 247, 265. See also Balkh 
bad 1 yah , 440, 496, 507, 509 
Badiyat al-'Iraq, 43. See also Sarna- 
wah, al- 

Badiyat al-Jazirah, 43. See also Meso¬ 
potamian Desert 

Badiyat al-Sha'in, 43 n. 5. See also 
Syrian Desert 
Badr: battlefield of, 433 
Baedeker, Palestine and Syria , 247 n. 2 
Baghdad: 4.<>0.539; site of, 536; rail- 

way, 698 

Baghdadi, al-, Mukhta/ar al-Far</, 453 
n. 4 ; ( ful al-Din, 498 n. 9 
Baha’-al-Din, al-Muqtana, 584 
Baha*-al-Din ibn-Shaddad, 605 
B iha'-al -1 )in ibn-Shaddad, Sira/ 

Sa/db al- Din, 902 n. 3 
Baha’is, 5S5 
BaluVisin, 9 o 
B ihravn. al-, 477 
Bahri Mamluks, 630 - 31 , 633 
Bakh'ah, 546 
Bakhtishu 9 , 550 
Bakhtishii 9 , Jurjis, ibn-, 549 
Bakirki, 522 

Bakr, abu-, 410, 419, 428 
Baktasbi, 44S 

Ba'labakk : 39, 172, 310 - 16 ; Sun 

temple in, 40; settlement in, 288; 
church in, 517. See also Heliopolis 
Balftdhuri, al-, 419, 427 
Baladhuri, al-, Futufi al-Pulddn , 404 
n. 3 ; sin sab al-Ashrdf , 449 n. 6 
Balamand, al-, 617 
bald/, 44S n. 2 
bald/ al-shuhada , 469 
Baldwin I, 382, 591, 592, 595-6 
Baldwin II, 597, 598 
Balearic, 105, 107 
Bali ibn-Bishr nl-Qushayri, 533 
Balkh, 236, 460. See also Bactria 
Balmarcodcs, 347. See also Baal 
Marqod 

Bulqa*. ul-, 403, 541 
Baluchistan. 458 
Bainbycc-IIierapolis, 256 
Baniyus, in Palestine, 242 n. 2, 610. Set 
also Pancas 
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Bar-Rakkab, 171 
Barada, 41, 42, 472 
Barbate River, 464 
Barcelona, 105 
Bardesanes, 370 

Bargylus, 32. See also Jibal al-Nu- 
$ayriyah 

Barhebracus, Chronicon eedesiasticum , 
549 n - 3 - See also 'Ibri, ibn-al- 
barid % 438, 474 
Barlaain, 500 
barmaki , 539 
Barmakids, 539 
Barquq, 636 

Barrois, A.-G., Manuel d'archeologie , 

83 n. 1 

Barsauina, bishop, 372 
Barsbay, 636 

Barthold, W., Turkestan , 460 n. 3 
Barak, al-, 51, 687 

Bfisha, Qustanfin. al-, A/ay amir Thaw a - 
diirus , 546 n. 2 

Bashan: 42 n. 3, 75, 165 ; oaks of, 275. 

See also Hawran 
Bashir nl-Shihabi I, 686 
Bashir al-Shihfibi II, 6Ss, 691-4 
Bashir al-Shihahi 111,694 
Basil the Great, 355 
Basilidcs, 318 

Ba$rah, al-: 429,431,436,437; order 
restored in, 455 ; province of, 477; in¬ 
tellectual centre, 491 
Ba$ri, al-, Futuh al-Sha'm , 414 n. I 
Bassianus, 308 

Batanaea, 324. See also Bashan 

Bathaniyah, al-, 540 

bdfin, 583 n. 6 

Bafinite, 583 

Bajinites, 585 

Ba{n al-Sirr, 412 

Batrun, al-; 12, 17, 594; bishop of, 

521 

Ba{(al, 'Abdullah, al-, 448 
BattQ(ah, ibn-, Tufifat al-Nuw&r, 

430 n. I 

Bay of Biscay, 471 
bay ah, 428, 440 
BSyazTd II, 657 

Baybars: 5, 607 - 9 , 631 - 2 ; concessions 

ky> 639 

Bayhaqi, al-, Tarlkh Muhamd 9 , 552 

n-5 

Bayl&n, 31. See also Bcilan 
Baysfin, 26, 81 n. 4, 253, 281, 368, 414, 
595. See also Beth-shean 
Bayt al-Dln, 603 


Bayt al-Hikmah, 550 
Bayt Jibrin, 28. 253. See also Beth 
Gubrin and Eleuthcropolis 
Bayt al-M;V. 254 n. 2. See also Daphne 
bayt at-vial , 513 
Bayt Mirsirn, 84 

Becker, Carl II., Islamstudien , 524 n. 1 
Bedouin; hospitality, 44 
Bedouins, 44, 61, 128, 154 
Bceliada, 204 
Bccr-shcba, 38 
Bcilan, 31. See also Bavlan 
Beirut; 4,74; rainfall in, 45 ; tempera¬ 
ture in, 46; coin of, 255; settlement 
in. 28S; villages of, 4S7; iron in 
mountains of, 571 ; besieged, 596; 
cathedral of, 617; sanjaq of, 680; 
added, 687 ; population of, 689 
Beirut-Damascus: railway, 42, 695 
Bel: 400 ; temple of, 396 
Belfort, 39, 603 n. 2. See also Qal'at 
al-Shaqif 

Bclisarius, general, 358, 372, 402 
Belmont, 617. See also Balamand, al- 
Beloch, Julius, Die Jievdlkerung der 
gnechtsh-romischen He It, 279 n. 2 
Belvoir, 603 n. I. See also Kawkab 
al-Hawu* 

Bcn-IIadad I, 166, 170 
Benedict of Peterborough, 604 n. 4 
Benjamin; tribe, 191 
Benjamin of Tudcla, 546, 585, 640 
Benjamin of Tudcla, Itinerary , 197 n. 2 
Berbers: 437 , 462 - 4 , 475 ; Islamized, 
438; in Spain, 533 
Berchem, M. van, Matlriaux , 648 n. 3 
Bcrgstrasscr, G., Neuaramdische Mar • 
then, 546 n. 5 

Bcroca, 253. See also Aleppo 
Berytus: 253, 273, 274, 308 - 10 ; actors 
from. 301; law school of, 325 - 7 , 
359 - 62 ; fabrics from, 353; earth¬ 
quakes in, 361. See also Beirut 
bith, IIO 
Beth Gubrin, 28 
Bcth-pclct, 182 

Bcth-shcan: 26, 81, 120, I 79 > *82, 

253, 318; temple of, 120; pole at, 
121; snake worship at, 123. See also 
Baysan 

Bcth-shcmcsh: 112; ovens at, 207 
Bethlehem, 621 

Bcvan, Edwyn R., Mouse of Seleucus, 
239 n. 6 

Bewcr, Julius A., Literature of the Old 
Testament, 212 n. 2 
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Be/old. C , Tel! et-Amarna Tablets, 
72 n .3 

Bible: polyglot, 676; translations of. 
701 

Bibliotheca Ortcnfahs , 676 
btldd a! Rum, 426. AW a!so Asia 
Minor 
Ihlqis, 1 <>o 
hi mansion , 55S n. 4 

Biq.V, al-: 39 - 40 . 66, 1 27. 128, 508, 664 ; 

added, 087. See aha Cocle-Syria 
Hiq.i*-Jordan-'Arahah, 30 
Bir :il-Kfihin.ih, 4(12 
Bi*r al-Sah', 38. See also Becr-shcba 
Birum, al-. St fat al-Ma miir, 34 n. 5 
Bisharri, 50, 679 
Bithvrua, in Asia Minor, \2i 
Bjurkrn.in, W.iltlicr, Bntrdge, O37 n. 2 
Bl.ii lu re, R., f a Tot fe arabe . 567 n. 4 
Black Sr.1, 1S4 
Black Stone, 452 

Blanc kenhorn. Max, Handluch der 
regionalcn Geologic , 32 11. I 
Boak, E. 1 < ., History of Rome, 347 n. t 
Bogazkoy. 152, 154, 157 
Bohemond, 50595 
Book of the Dead, 2 I 2 
Bosnians, 6S9 
Bosphorus, 34c). 444, 60S 
Bostra, 293. See also Busra 
Bouchicr, H. S., Syria as a Roman 
Province, 250 n. 3 

Braid wood, Robert J., A founds in the 
Plain of Antioch , 2011.4 
Breasted, James II., Ancient Times , 91 
n. 3; Ancient Records of Egypt, 127 
n. 2 ; Ed win Smith Su rg/cal Papyrus , 
14S r». 4 ; History of Egypt, 149 n. 3 
Brehier, Louis, Les Ortgmes du cruci¬ 
fix, 34S n. 3 

Briggs, M. S., Muhammadan .Archi¬ 
tecture, 512 n. 2 

Brissa, 201. See also Wadi Harissa 

British, 703 

British Museum, 158 

Bronze Age: 23, 25; Middle, 87; 

Late, 87 

Browne, Laurence K., Eclipse of Chris • 
tianity , 543 n. 7 

Briinnow, Rudolf K., and Domoszcwski, 
Alfred v., Die Provincia Arabia , 378 
n - 3 

Brusa, 662 
Buddha,46I 

Budge, E. A. Wallis, and King, L. W., 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 163 n. 1 


Buhtur: family, 623 
Buhturi, al-, 554 

Buhturi. al-, Dizvdn, 554 n. 4; Hamd- 
sah, 554 n. 7 
Buhturid Tanukh, 666 
Buisson, du Mesnil, du, fnventaire des 
inscriptions palmyrcntennes, 400 n. 5 
Bukhara: 4O0. 557, 573; raided. 437 
Bukhari, al-, abjdmi', 505 n. I 
Burckhardt, John L., 'Travels, 382 n. 3 
burdah, 534 
Bvirids, 577 n. 1 

burj, 634 

Burji Mamluks, 631, 634 seq. 

Burrows, Millar, IP hat Mean these 
Stones, 28 n. 3 
Bursa, 662. See also Brusa 
Bury, J. B., History of the Eater Roman 
Empire, 353 n. 1 ; Administrative 
System, 4S1 n. 9 
Busir, I’ppcr Egypt, 532 
Busr ibn-abi Arfah, 427 
Hu^ra : 293 n. 4. 3S2. 383. 40Q; 

cathedral of, 403, 512 
Butlan, ibn-, 581 

Butler, Howard C., Syria, 348 n. 1 ; 

Early Churches in Syria , 367 n. I 
Buwavhid: overlords, 562 
Huwayhids, 573 

Byblus: 14, lS, 26, 34, 88, 97; alpha¬ 
betic text from, 112; sacred prostitu¬ 
tion in, 118; surrenders, 232; 
mysteries of, 256 

Byzantine: 284; roads, 43; army, 47 ; 
lleet annihilated, 427; settlers, 463; 
coinage, 473; weight, 475; models, 
470; castle, 510; school, 512 
Byzantine empire, 4S9, 501, 662 
Byzantine Syria, 349 seq., 355, 359, 363, 
56l 

Byzantines: autocratic, 370; hostile re¬ 
lations with, 442 seq.; attacks against 
the, 461 

Byzantium: 349,444; eunuch system 
from, 52S 

Cadiz, 102. See also Gadcs 
Cadmus, 106, 109, 255 
Caesarea, on the sea: 284, 316, 358, 
359 . 4 * 5 ; dancers from* 301; 

purple from, 353; reduced, 416-17; 
seized, 596. See also Qaysariyah 
Caesarea Philippi, 242 n. 2, 316. See 
also Baniyas, in Palestine 
Cnctani, Leone, Annali dell' /slant, 

403 » 5 
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Cahen, Claude, La Syrie du Nord , 591 
n. 4 

Cairo: colonies in. 5; a new capital, 
S7S; an entrepot, 639 
Caligula, 296, 302, 333 
Callinicus, 445 

Cambridge Ancient History , 232 n. I 
Cambyses, 224 

Canaan: 79 seq., 153; land of, 28; 
kings of, 72; language of, 81 ; city- 
states of, 81-3; people of, 84; re¬ 
ligion of, 118; imparts to Israel, 203 
Canaanitc: language, 61, 62; pan¬ 
theon, 77; settlements, 82; houses, 
83; society, 86; merchants, 88; 
wool, 91 ; captives, 93; maiden, 93; 
inscriptions, 112; scribes, 113; re¬ 
ligion, 116; “high places’*, 120, 
123; temples, 120, 123; incense 
stands, 121; jars, 127; names, 149; 
settlements, 163; cult, 191; fashions, 
206; lamp, 207 

Canaanites: 3, 64, 78 seq. f 85; glass of, 
91; garments of, 93; sacred pillar of, 
121; chariots of, 184 
Cunada, 616 

Cantincau, J., Le Nabatlen , 384 n. 3 
Cape of Good Hope, 100, 671 
Capuchin: mission, 683 
Capuchins, 674 

Cara cal la: 302, 311, 322, 337, 341 - 3 ; 

inscription, 134; coins of, 390 
Carali, P. Paolo, Fakhr ad-Dln, 681 n. 3 
Carchemish: 25, 26, 131, 155, 156, 158, 
163; battle of, 201; defeat at, 217. 
See also Jarabulus 
Carmathians, 560. See also Qar- 
mafians 

Carmel: 60, 181; skeletons of, 11 ; 

cave, 13, 15, 19. See also Mt. Carmel 
Carmelite: order, 626, 683 
Carrhae, 282. See also Hnrrun 
Cartilage, 95, 102, 105, 107 - 8 , 232, 462 
Carthagcna, 104, 105 
Carthaginian: inscription, 104; sailors, 

107 

Carthaginians, 107 

Cary, M., and Hanrhoff, T. J., Life and 
Thought in the Greek and Roman 
lVorld t 284 n. 9 

Casius, 32, 82. See also Mt. al-Aqra' 
Caspian Sea, 34, 52 
Cassitcridcs, 103 
Cassius, 282 

Castrum Peregrinorum, 613. See also 
•Athllth 


Catherine, of Russia, 688, 697 
Cato, 10S 

Caxton, William, 644 
Central Asia: 46, 60, 64. 457, 4S9, 632 ; 
silk route from, 271 ; Islam in, 460, 
461 

Central-Asiatic: merchandise, 270; 
nomads, 667 

Central Syria: 26, 75, 97, 503: Arnor- 
ites in, 65, 70-71; elephant in. 88 
Ceuta, 464 
Ceylon 489, 518 

Chabot, J.-B., Choix d'inscriptions , 

389 n. 5 

C hike don, 443 

Chalcis, in Coele-Syria: 16O, 253, 2S7, 
378; capital. 247. See also 'Anjar 
Chalcis ad Belum, 351, 374. See also 
Qinnasrin 

Chalcolithic: 23, 24; man, 14; Age, 
23, 29; culture, 23; towns, 25; 
agriculture, 26 

Chaldacan: Empire, 57; hegemony, 
144. See also Neo-Babylonian 
Chaldacans, 70, 163, 217 
Chaldaeans, Uniat, 517 
Charles Martel, 468, 469 
Charles-Roux, F., Les Schdles , 672 n. 

I; France , 072 n. 5 
Chateau PHcrin, 597 
Chcbar, 222 

Chcikho, L., al-Nafrdniyah, 525 n. 2 
Chcsncy, Francis R., Expedition for the 
Survey of the Euphrates , 41 n. 4 
Chiera, Edward, Sumerian Religious 
Texts , 66 n. I 

Childe, V. Gordon, New Light , 6 n. I 
China: 38; confines of, 4, 457, 4 / 6 ; 
wheat of, 25; silk from, 298; silk¬ 
worms from, 353; missionaries to, 
371; Syrian monks in, 518; frontier 
of, 661 

Chinese: ancient civilization, 6; silk, 
275, 353. 3 8 3; records, 382; mag¬ 
netic needle, 620; empire, 632 
Chinese Turkestan, 488 
Chingiz Khan, 607 

Chosroes I Anusharwan, 372, 373, 374 
Chosrocs II, 409 

Christ: 5, 39, 328 rr?.; Crucifixion of, 
41; Resurrection of, 41; dinlogueof, 
197; birth of, 284; nature of, 370; 
humanity of, 371; divinity of, 500 
Christian: 3; hermits, 37; church of 
Syria, 59; assemblies, 330; sophists, 
359; places of worship, 36s; nrt, 
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368 - 9 ; influence, 490. anti-, 542-3; 
manuscript in Arabic, 546; pilgrims, 
604; mystics, 65!; children levied, 
hn; ; money-changers, 669; subjects, 
688; elements, 696 
Christian Church: 111 Syria, 509 
Christian Lebanese, 701 
t hristianity: 32 8 set/.; birthplace of, 3 ; 

official religion, 350; apology for, 500 
C hristians: 328 seq .; Syriac-speaking, 
548; doctrines, 561 ; as scribes, 572; 
persecution of, 587-8 
C hristians of St. John, 485 
( hristians of St. Thomas, 518 
Christology, 517. 519 
Christopher Columbus, (>71 
( hrysopolis, 447. See also Scutari 
Chrysostom, 355, 373. See also John 
Chrysostom 

Chrysostomus, Joannes, Opera omnia , 
309 n. 2 

Churc h of the East, 371, 517 seq . 
Church Fathers, 335-6 
( hurch of the Holy Sepulchre, 350, 400. 
5N7, 5NS, (>i 7 

Church of the Nativity, $(><>, 367 
Churchill, Colonel, Druses, <>95 n. 2 
Cicero, 255, 256. 259, 2<>o 
Cilicia: 21, 31, 1S9, 264, 592; ores of. 
13S; satraps of, 225; overrun. 249; 
privacy in, 2S0; Roman province, 
281 ; under Ikhshidids, 5O3 
Cilician: Gates, 60, 231,442; coast, 

102; passes, 290 
C ircassians, 636, 671 
C lay, Albert T., Amurrn • Empire of 
the A monies, 66 n. 3 
C leopatra, 95, 283 
( lermont, 590 

Coclc-Syrin: 39 n 5, 04. 71^-144. i<>7. 
2 ; s 7 . 3°5 : Alexander in, 234; expedi- 
tion to, 243; Ituraeans in, 247; 
Productivity of. 292; under Naba¬ 
taeans, 3 /S. See also Biqit*, al- 
College de France, 676 
Collinet, Paul, //istoire <le TPeole de 
Droit de Beyrouth , 325 11.6 
Cologne, 298 

( ombier, ( harlcs. Aperfu sur les eh mats 
de la Syne, 47 11. 2 
Committee of Union and Progress, 
699700 

Conimodus, 302 
Companions, 492, 494 
fonder, C. R., Tell A mama Iablets , 72 
n - 3 \ Syrian Stone-Lore , 79 n. 2 


Conrad of Montfcrrat, 6i 1 
Constans II, 427 
Constantine IV, 444 
Constantine the Great, 284, 349 - 50 . 358 
Constantinople: 462; new capital, 349; 
campaign against, 440; attacks on 
443 - 8 ; rendezvous, 591 
C ookc, G. A., Text-Book of Xorth- 
Se mi tie Inscriptions , 102 n. 3 
Coon, Carleton S., Races of Europe , 154 
n. 2 

Copper Age, 23, 20 
Coptic-Ethiopic Church, 520 
Copts, 479, 518 
Coreyra, 97 
Cordova, 105, 466 
Cordova Mosque, 516 
Corinthian: 254; capitals, 313 
Cornelius Palma, 3S2 
Cornwall. 103 

Corpus Insenptionum Lattnarum , 30S 
n. 10, 311 n. 3, 348 n. 2 
Corpus Inscnptionum Semilicarum , 

382 n. 5 
Corsica, 105 
('os, 261 

Council of Chalcedon, 372, 523 
Council of Ephesus, 371 
Council of Nicaca, 358, 371 
Cowper, B. II., Syriac Miscellanies , 

363 n. * 

Crac des Chevaliers, 594, (>09. See 
also Hi$n al-Akrud 
Crac de Montreal, 59611. 5 
Crassus, 281, 282 

Crcswcll, K. A. C., Early Muslim 
Architecture , 51011. 2 
Cretaceous, 34. 35, 39, 43 
Cretan: ceramics, 87 
Crete: 59, 97, 105, 149, 182, 445; 

Minoan, 28, 137 
Crimea, 663 
Crimean War, 697 
Croesus, 217 

Crowfoot, J. W., Early Churches in 
Palestine , 365 n. 4 

Crowfoot, J. \V., and Crowfoot, Grace 
M., Early Ivories , 192 m 4 
Crusader: churches, 617 
Crusaders: 59, 591 ; contact with 
Maronites, 594 

Crusades: 5,84,590 ^.; cultural 
achievement of, 614; effects of, 622 
Crusading: castles, 32, 40; times, 53; 
monarchs, 559; leaders, 591 ; colonics, 
611 
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Ctesiphon, 60, 282, 373, 537. See also 
Mada*in, al- 

Cumont, Franz, Les Religions orientates , 
334 n. 1; Etudes syrienttes , 334 n. 3 
Cyaxarcs, 217 
Cybclc, 160 
Cyprian, 463 

Cypriote: ceramics, S7 ; weapons, 88; 
pottcr>', 116 

Cyprus: 114, 115, 142, 427, 445; 

colonies in, 102, 220; quinquereme 
in, 267; expedition against, 420 
Cyrenaica, 107, 601, 700. See also 
Libya 

Cyrrhus, 252, 292, 521. See also 
Quros 

Cyrus, 217, 221, 234 
Cyzicus, 44S 

dabbdbah , 478 
Dagon, 77 ,185 

Dahhak ibn-Qays al-Fihri, al-, 452 
Dahr al-Qadib, 32 
577 , 616 

Dakhwar, ibn-al-, 643 
Dai man, Gustaf, Arbeit und Sitte , 92 
n. 1; Petra , 378 n. 3 
Dalton, O. M., Byzantine Art , 354 n. 6 
Damascene: caliph, 4; jewels, 620; 
craftsmen, 656 

Damascus: 4, 26, 42, 60, 127, 167, 308, 
431; water system of, 42 ; rainfall in, 
46; region, 64, 71; inlaying in, 147 ; 
Aramaean capital, 168; Persian head¬ 
quarters, 232; under Nabataeans. 
247; plum tree from, 294; alabaster 
of, 296; armament factories in, 296; 
sword blades from, 353; under Naba¬ 
taeans, 378; silk from, 383; pillaged, 
409; surrenders, 414-1 $; reoccupied, 
416; the glory that was, 457 seq.\ 
capital, 469 seq.\ life in, 479; canals 
of, 489; patriarchate in, 523; tombs 
in, 532; temporary capital, 542; hos¬ 
pital in, 642; basins from, 649; 
Ottoman city, 668 
Damashunas, 155 
Damictta, 606. See also Dirnyat 
<iammah , 476 
Daniel, 116 

Daphne: 106, 254, 295, 302 - 5 ; games 
ut, 263, 278; oracle of, 303 
Dar nl-I;Iadith al-Nuriyah, 652 
D&r al-Salam, 536. See also Baghdad 
ddr al-fmd'ah, 426 n. 1 
Darazi, al-, $84 


Darb al-Hadath, 443 
Dardanelles, 446 
Darius HI. 232-4 

Darius the Great, 169, 220, 23!, 234 
Dathin, 411 
Da'ud Pasha, 696. 704 
David, 3S, 166, 184, 187 - 9 , 375 
dawlnh % 535 

Day, Alfred Ely, Geology of Lebanon , 
32 n. 1 

Daybul, al-, 461 
Dayr al-QaTah, 347 
Dayr al-Qam.ir, 687 
Dayrani, Afram, al-, al-Muharndh , 522 
n. 7 

Dead Sea: 23, 24, 39, 40. 41 , 190; 

asphalt of, 296, 383 
Debevoise, Neilson C., Political His¬ 
tory oj Port lit a t 241 n. I 
Deborah, 180 
Decalogue, 210 
Decameron , 615 

Dccapolis, 252, 281, 317 - 18 , 380 

Delos, 273, 274, 347 

Delta, 99, 102, 382 

Demetrius I Sotcr, 269 

Demetrius II Nicator, 245 

Dcschamps, Paul, Le Crac , 6lon. I 

Deuteronomy, 200 

Dhahah, nbu-al-, 688 

Dhahabi, al-, Duwal al Islam , 455 n. 

3 ; 653 n. 5 
dhimmahy 486 
dhimmi, 544-5 
dhimmis, 422 
dhimmis, 485 seq. t 587 
dhurah, 17, 48 
Diana, 303 
Diaspora, 222, 340 
Diatcssaron, 369 

Dib, Pierre, L'Eglise maromte , 623 
n. 4 

Dibon,196 

Dibs, Yusuf, al-, Tdrikh Suriyah , 

522 n. 7 

Diehl, Charles, Byzance , 481 n. 9 
Dietrich, Albert, Phonizische Orlsna • 
men, 1040.4 
Dik al-Jinn, 554-5 

Dimashq, 26, 424. See also Damascus 
Dimashqi, al-, Nukhbat al-Dahr , 447 n. 

7; 654 n. 10 
Dimyaf, 606 
dinar , 423 n. 2 

Dinawari, al-, al-Akhbdr al-Jiwdl, 

43 * n *4 
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Dindorf. Ludwig, //is ton'd Gracci 
minort s, 2S4 n. 2 
Dio Cassius, 340, 342 
Diocletian, 304. 308, 332, 593 
Diodorus flic Peripatetic. 253 
Diodorus Siculus, 104, 100. 38 3, 5S6 
I)iogcnes Laertius, 342 
Diogenes Laertius, / ires of Eminent 
Thtlosophcrs , 253 11. 2 
Dionysius, Selem id official, 27S 
Dionysus, i<>9, *33 
Diringer, David, Alphabet. lion. 2 
di:odn % 420, 9it) 

Diwan, of al-Mutanabhi*. 56s 
til loan al-khdfi m , 47s 
Diyar Bakr. 520 
I )jcliuti, 1 \\ 

Dog River: 142; inscription at, 201 
Dolit lie, 334 See a/so 'Ayntab 
Dome of flic Rock, 1 N9, 457 511 - 13 . (>32 
I )ominit an: order. 620 
Domitian, 530. i \2 

Dorylaeum, 44S. See also Eski-Shehr 
Dougherty. Raymond 1 \, Xabonidus 
ant/ /Whhazzar , 2l8n. 2 
Dru/e : occupation of ILwvran, 42; 

community, 00; feudalism, 703 
Dru/ts: 37, 121, 583 - 6 , 502. 022; laws 
of, (>79 

Druzism, 583, 585, 684 
Dubertct, Louis, Contributions a i etude 
geologique , 32 n. 4 

Diihncr, Ercd., 7 'heophrastt Characteres . 
3-4 n. 1 

Duchesne, Andre, f/is tori as t 40s n. 2 
I hike Eudes, 40S 

I )umat al-Jandal, 412. See a!so Jawf, nl- 
Dunand, 112, 113 

Dunand, Maurice, Fout/les tie llybhis , 
18 n. 4 

Duqfiq, 574-5. 502 
I )ur Sharrukm, 368 

Dura-Europus: 271 - 2 , 391 - 2 ; fresco 
from, 173; Aramaic in, 256; agora of, 
268; earliest synagogue at, 365; 
church of, 3O8; frescoes of, 39S 
Dusares, 348, 385. Sec also Dushara 
Dushara, 348, 384. Sec also Dusares 
Dussaud, Rene, Topographic histortque 
tic la Syric , 32 n. 3 ; Lcs Arabcs 
cn Syric , 403 n. 3; and Frederic 
Mnclcr, Mission dans lcs regions 
d/sertiques de la Syric, 299 n. 2 ; 
Coy age arch/o/ogiqur, 381 n. I 
Duval, Rubens, La LitUrotuu syna - 
<?“*> 549 n. 3 


Du way hi. al-, 522, 675 
Du way hi, al-, Ta'rikh al- Td' if ah al- 
Mdruntyah , 521 n. 3 
Dvorak, Rudolph, Abu Fir as, 509 
n. 2 

Earth Mother, 160 
East: Moslem. 4; Arab, 5 
East Cana.inite, 77 
East Roman Empire: successor state 
of. 535 

East Semitic, 67 
1 East Syrian Church, 517 scq. 

| Easier, 145 
F.hal, 38 

Ecbatana, 234. See also Hamadhan 
Ecchelensis, (>76. Sec also I.Iaqilani, 
Ihralnm, al- 
Ecclc*dastes, 257 
Etlcn, 205 

Edessa: too, 170, 253, 271, 369 - 70 , 
Arab dynasty in. 247 ; armament fac¬ 
tories in, 296; seat of Christianity, 
335; church in. 439; school of, 548; 
wrested, 576; first Latin state, 591; 
county of, 502. See also Ruh.V, al- 
Edcssan: Church, 369 
Edirne, 692. See also Adrianoplc 
Edom: 41 n. 7, 170. 187, 190. 375; ore 
deposits of. 23; iron of, 184; pays- 
tribute, 109 ; envoys from, 109 
Edomites: 177, r89; revolt of, 96; 
driven, 247 

l*'£yp l: 7* *>4. 70; cave-dwellers of, 17 ; 
pre-dynastic, 24; ploughs from, 85; 
linen in. 100, 207, 295 ; papyrus from, 
114,298; cultural superiority of, 135; 
reduced, 233 ; conquest of, 244 ; cara¬ 
vans from, 271; subdued, 41S; pro¬ 
vince of. 477 ; patriarch in, 523 
Egyptian: culture. 59, 135; court, 74; 
ceramics, 8; glass, 91; monuments, 
93, 9 s ; artists, 93; hieroglyphic, 110, 
ill, 156; motifs, HO; influence, 
125; war chariots, 130; soldiers, 131 ; 
lists, 127; bonier, 128; residents in 
Syria, 135; thought, 137; foreign 
|>olicy, 149; treaty, i 9 o; forces, 199; 
oppressors, 213; balance, 226; fleet, 
446, 596; expedition, 692 
Egyptians: 59 ; pre-dynastic, 14 
Eighteenth Dynasty, 93, 156 
Ekron: Philistine city, 181 ; captured, 

199 

El, Ugaritic, 119 
El Wcr, 174 
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Elagabalus, 30S, 312, 343-4 
Elam, 68 
Elamites, 616 

Elath, 190. See also Eziongcbcr 
Elephantine, 170 

Eleutheropolis, 253. See also Bayt 
Ji brin 

Eleutherus, 31. See also Nahr al- 
Kabir, al- 
Elijah, 38, 194 
Elishah, 194 
Elohim, 191 
Eltekeh, 199 

Emesa, 238, 248, 287, 307 - 8 , 340, 343, 
344. See also Him$ 

Emma us, 316 
Emmaus, ‘Amwas, 316 
Engberg, Robert M., and Shipton, 
Geoffrey M., Notes on the Chaleo - 
lithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery, 
25 n. 8; Hyksos Reconsidered, 146 
n. 1 

England, 4, 692 
English: merchants, 173 
Enlart, Camille, Les Monuments des 
croisodes, 596 n. 6 
Ennion, 298 
Enoch, 257 
Enver, 700 

Enver Z. Karal, Os man It Tarihi, 669 
n .4 

Ephemeris epigraphiea , 293 n. 2 
Ephracm Syri, Opera, 524 n. 5 
Ephraim, tribe, 191 

Ephraim, the Syrian, 364, 369 - 70 . See 
also Ephracm Syri 

Epiphanes, 247, 278. See also Antio- 
chus IV 

Epiphania, 253. See also Hamah 
Ercch, 65 

Erlangcr, Rodolphe d’, La Musique 
arabe , 570 n. 6 

Erman, Adolf, Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 128 n. 2 
Erotimus, 377. See also Harithath II 
Esarhaddon, 134, 142, 144, 226 
Esau, 157, 177 

Esdraclon, 31, 38, 424. See also Marj 
ibn-'Amir 
Esh-baal, 204 
Eshmum-‘azar, 124, 125 
Eski-shchr, 448, 591. See also Nicaca 
Ethbaal, king of Sidon, 142, 192 
Ethbaal III, 202 
Ethiopia, 169 
Ethiopian: forces, 199 


Ethiopic: 257; language, 6i 
Etruscans, 121 
Euclid, 552 
Eudoxia, 357 

Euphrates: 24,39,152; middle, 60; 

upper, 129; canal of, 222 
Europa, 105, 106 

Europe: 5,10,106; peoples of. 4; early 
culture of, 5 

European: influence, 5; alphabets, no; 
powers, 6S6 

Eusebius, historian, 320, 333, 358 . 360 
Evagrius of Samosata, 361 
Evangels, 494 
Exodus, 178 

Ezekiel, loo, 157, 202, 2l6 
Ezion-geber, 99. 189-90 
Ezra, 197, 221, 222-3 

Eadftlah ibn 'l’bayd al-An$ari, 443, 444 
Fadl, banu*, 599 
fahd , 480 

Fahl, 474 n. 3. See also Fihl 
Fakhr-al-Din I al-Ma'ni, 84, 665, 680 
Fakhr-al-Din II, 673, 674, 680-85 
Fakhkhariyah, al-, 150. See also 
Washshukanni 
falsafah, 552 
Fano, 677 
Faqar, dhu-al-, 433 
faqihs, 645 
Far East, 169 
Far Eastern: pro<lucts, 271 
F 5 riibi, al-, 566, 570 
Farabi, al-, Risdlat Fufiis , 57011.3; 
Risdlah fi slrd*, 570 n. 4; al- 
Siydsah , 570 n. 5 
Faraj, Mamluk, 656 
Farazdaq, al-, 494 
Farghanah 460, 488 
Faridun Bey, Majmuah, 664 n. 7 
Farma*, al-, 244 n. 1. See also Pclu- 
siuin 

Farmer, Henry G., History of Arabic 
Music , 504 n. I 
fata al-'Arab, 444 

Fatimah, daughter of Muhammad, 429 
Fapmid: sect, 560; caliphate, 563; 
suzerainty, 566; empire, 579; hold 
on Syria, 580; art, 650; misrule, 
669 

Fafimids: 573 seq.; established, 577 
fatwa, 556, 624 

Fawaris, abu-al-, Ikhshidid, 563 

f<*y\ 423 

Fay$al, son of Husayn, 703 
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Feghali, Michel T., Ltudes sur les em- 
frunts syrtaques; Je Parler dr 
KJar'abida % 547 n. 5 
Fertile Crescent: 6 2, 64, 150; horn of, 
0 . 4 L 59 

Fid;V. ahu-ah, 61 2, 622, 628 
Fidu*, alni*al-: 7 'aqwim al-liulddn, 40 
n. 2; 65411.8; Ta'rikh, 401 n. 0; 

654 n. 7 

Jid* is , 6to, 616 
Fifteenth Dynasty, 140 
Fihi, 252 n. 2, 414. See also Fella 
/ ihnst , rj/-, 49S 

I* 1 List in, 424. AVy also Palestine 
//<///. 401. 556 
l iras, aim-, 568-9 

l iras, ahu-, Diwdn, cd. Qalfat, 569 n. 2 ; 

ed. nl-Dahhfin. 569 n. 3 
Firkah, ihn-al-, (>24 
First Dynasty, 76, 136 
fitydti, 433 

Fitzgerald, G. M., Sixth Century Mona' 
stery, 3*>S n. * 

Flavia Ncapolis, 316. See also Neapolis 

Florence, 681 

Florentines, 681 

Fortuna, 316 

Fountain of Wisdom , 499 

France : 4. 59*, 697 ; conquests in, 4 ; 

eaves in, 10; station in, 12 
Francis I, 672 
Franciscan: order, 626 
Frankish: monarchy, 625 
Franks: 591, 593, 601, 614; licet of. 
(i °i I churches of, 617; acquire new 
tastes, 618 

Frederick II, king of Sicily, 606 
French: mandate, O65; capitulations, 
668; supremacy, 672; pilgrims, 672 ; 
merchants, 673; army, 695; influ¬ 
ence, 697 

Fulcher, J/istona Hierosotymitana , 591 
11.4 

Furat. ihn-al-, 7 'arikh , 608 n. 1 
Furayhah, Aids, Mu jam a/Al/dr, 

% 547 n. 5 

Furzul, 154 

Fustaf, ah: 561, 563; capital, 558 
Futrus, ahu-, 532 
' utiwah , 433, (>l 7 

Gabinius, 281 

Gadara: 260-61 ; springs of, 325 
( hides, 102, 103, 104. Sec also Cadiz 
Galen: 342; works of, 550; manu¬ 
script in Arabic, 551 


Galicia, 466 
Galilean: hills, 49 

Galilee: 38 , 267, 688; Upper, 38; 
Lower, 38; offered choice, 246; 
tetrarchy of, 284 ; wine of, 296 
Gallicnus, 392 
Garland , of Meleager, 261 
Garrod, Dorothy A. E., and Bate, 

I). M. A., Stone Age, 9 n. 2 
Garrod, Miss, 10, 14 
garshuni , 546 
Garstang, 20 

Garstang, John, Heritage of Solomon , 83 
n. I ; Hittite Empire , 155 n. 2 
Garstang, John, and Garstang, J. B. E., 
Story ojJericho , l6n. I 
Gnshmu, 223, 386 
Gath, 181 

Gaudcfroy-Demornbynes, La Syne t 58 
n.9 

Gaul, 104. 107 

Gaulanitis, 4! n. 7. Sec also Jawlan, 

al- 

Gaza: 77,82,185,359; ear-rings from, 
104; Philistine city, 181 ; siege of, 
233; defeat at, 237; musicians from, 
301 ; wines from, 353; silk from 3S3. 
See also Ghazzah 

Geln-r, 498. See also Jabir ibn-IIay- 
yan 

Gedrosia, 274 

Gclb, Ignace J., Humans , 74 n. 2; 
Hittite Hieroglyphic Monuments % 158 
n. 2 

Genoa: merchants of, 590 

Genoese: 607; fleet, 597; consuls, 620 

Georgians, 632, 634 

Gerasa: 252,300, 317,318; potters in, 
296; churches of, 366. See also Jarash 
Gerizim, 38 
German: officers, 698 
Germanicia, 442. See also Mar f ash 
Germany, 4, 698 
Gcrrha, 271, 272 - 3 , 382 
Gerrheans, 272 
Gcscnius, 114 
Gesfa Francorum , 591 n. 4 
Gesta Romanorum , 615 
Geta, 322, 341-3 

Gezer: 26, 82, 179, 190; shrine, 25; 
Semites in, 78; calendar, 91, 207; 
temple, 120; “ high place M of, 123 
Gezerite: cave-dwellers, 24 
Ghanivn, Shukri, 702 
ghanimah , 423 
Gharb, al-, 545, 666 
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Ghassan: kings of, 402 
Ghassanid: court, 404-6 
Ghassanids, 372, 401 scq. 

Ghassulian: culture, 24-6 
Ghawri, al-, 664. See also Qan^awh 
ghaybah , 584 
Ghazir, 678 

Ghaziri, Bernard G., Rome et 1 ' Eglise 
syrienne-maronite , 522 n. 8 
Ghazzali, 77. See also Gaza 
Ghazzali, al-, 515 

Ghazzali, al-, Ihya , 504 n. I; al-Mun- 
qidh , 516 n. I; Mishkat al-Anwar, 
651 n. 3 

Ghazzi, al-, 673 

Ghazzi, al-, al-Kawakib , 664 n. 3 
ghilmdn , 636 
ghulah, 434, 584, 586 
ghutah , 472 
Ghu(ah, al-, 42 
Ghuzz, 574 
670 

Gibb, H. A. R., Damascus Chronicle , 

591 n. 4 

Gibbon, Edward, History of the Decline 
and Fall , 342 n. 2 
Gibeah, 85, 186 
Gibraltar, 464, 469 
Gideon, 180 
Gilboa, 187 

Gilead, 41, 127, 166, 173, 289 
Glucck, Nelson, Explorations in Eastern 
Palestine , 380 n. 7; Other Side oj the 
Jordan , 383 n. 3 
Gnostic: sect, 170, 334 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 594, 593 
Gocjc, M. J. # de, Mimoire sur la con • 

409 n. 3 

Golden Horn, 446 
Golden Rule, 329 
Goliath, 182 
Gomorrah, 41 
Gontrand, 354 
Good Shepherd, 368 
Gordon, Cyrus H., Ugantic Handbook , 
58 n. I; Laves and Wars, 116 n. I 
Goshen, 178 

Gospels: 327, 328; original Aramaic 

of, 549 " 

Gouraud, 134 

Gozan, 21, 169. See also Tell al-IJalaf 
Granada, 295 

Grant, Christina P., Syrian Desert , 

289 n. 3 

Grant, Elihu, Rumeileh t 148 n. 2; People 
of Palestine, 207 n. 8 


Great Britain, 104, 197, 399, 697 
Great Khans, 6i 1 
Greco-Latin: civilization, 349 
Greco-Macedonian: cities, 252 ; ele¬ 
ments. 262, 28$; colonies, 267, 287 
Greco-Roman: world, 233, 270; colon¬ 
ies, 299; cults, 334, 337; models, 
368; influences, 378; heritage, 621 
Greco-Syrian: synthesis, 254; |>oets, 
259-61 ; bowl, 276; cities, 281 
Greece: influence from, 59; laurel 
from, 106; pottery from. 29S 
Greek: translation from, 4. 548 scq. ; 
philosophy, 4, 254. 548 scq. ; thought, 
4; science, 4. 497, 548 scq. ; learning, 
4; architecture, 106; colonization, 
107; inscriptions, 109, 134; earthen¬ 
ware, 227; trading settlements, 228; 
cities, 231, 249; states, 231 ; civiliza¬ 
tion, 243; gymnasium, 244; culture, 
251; settlements in Syria, 251; 
soldiers, 251 ; settlers, 253-4, 265; 
language, 256, 28S; colonists, 256; 
commercial activity, 270; constitu¬ 
tion, 281; tongue, 285; veterans, 
288; polytheists, 331; imports, 383; 
fire, 445 . 447; l°K»c, 49 * ; churches, 
300; replaces Syriac, 523 
Greek Anthology , 225 n. 2 
Greek Church, 591 
Greek Fathers, 501 
Greek Orthodox: 523 ; millet, 668; 
community, 697 

Greeks: 3; borrow alphabet, 109; 

weapon of, 265 
Gregory XIII, 675 
Gregory of Nazianzus, 360 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 360 
Groussct, Ren£, Civilizations of the 
East , 648 n. 3 

Gruncbaum, Gustave E. von, Medieval 
Islam , 653 n. 3 

Gubla: 68, 72, 74, 84, *26, 127, 128; 
ships of, 127; prince of, 134; tama¬ 
risk in, 136; jars from, 137. See also 
Jubayl 
Gublitcs, 72 
Gudca, 138 
Guides bleus , 665, n. I 
Glil-Khiin6, 669 

Gulf of Alexandrctta, 24, 30, 3 *. 1 ° 

Gulf of ol-'Aqabah, 44 , 99 , « 9 <> 

Gulf of al-Kuwayt, 44 * 

Guthrie, Kenneth S., Numenius of 
Apamea , 324 n. 2 
Guy de Lusignan, 601, 602, 603 
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Habiibah. 480 

Habib, Muhammad, a!-, 577 
Hadad: 77, 160, 172 - 4 . 310: cult of, 
155 

Hadad Rammanu, 30S, 334. See also 
Hadad - Kimmon 
Uadad-Rimmon, 172 
Hadadezcr, 166 

Haddad, George, Aspects of Social Life 
in Antioch , 302 n. 7 
Hadi, Hamzah ibn-'Ali, al-. 584 
hadith, 491-2 

Hadrian, 202. 302, 304. 308, 340 
Uafi? al-Dhahabi, al-, 653. See also 
Dhahabi, al¬ 
ii a fi? Pasha, wall, 681 

Hagar, 177 

Haifa: 31; occupied, 595. See also 
Hayfa 

Hajar, ibn-, a/-If<2bah t 432 n. 2 
Ilajjuj ibn-Yusuf, al-: 452, 453 seq., 
473 . 489: reforms of, 475-6; ora¬ 
tions of, 493 

I.Iajji Khalfah, hash/ al-Zunun , 49S 
n. 4 

hokarn , 432 
hakim , 498 

Hakim, al-: 544, 580, 5S3, 584, 588; 

reactivates earlier regulations, 5S7 
Ha lab, 68, 253. See also Aleppo 
I.Ialabi, Ibrahim, al-, see Ibrahim al- 
Ilnlabi 

Halafian: culture, 21 . 26 
I.Ialimah, 402 

Hall, II. R. f Ancient History , 17 n. 2 
I.Iulpa, 155. See also Aleppo 
I lalys River, 154 
Hamad, al-, 43 

Hamadhan, 234, 554. See also F.cba- 
tana 

Hamah: 39, 7 ', ' 5 <>. ' 5 s . ' 67 . 253; 

king of, 167; state of, 187 
Hamas ah , a/- 9 553 

Hamdan, banu-, 564. See also 11 am- 
danids 

Hamdan ibn-Hamdun, 564 
Hamdan Qarma{, 560 
Harndanid-Byzantine: conflict, 565 
Ilamdanids, 562, 564 seq. 

Hamidian: regime, 69S-700 
Hamilcar Barca, 105 
Hamites, 14, 26, 463 
Hamitic: language, 61 
Hatnmad, ibn-, Akhbdr Muluk , 578 
n. 2 

Hammud al-Rawiyah, Diwdn , 495 n. 7 


Hammer, Joseph von, Geschichte, 661 n.4 
Hammurabi: 06, 6S; laws, 210. 368 
Hamzah ibn-'Ali al-Hadi, 584. 585. 

See also Iladi, Hamzah ibn-'Ali, al 
Hanafitc: system, 555 
hani/, 3S7 
Hanifah, abu-, 501 
Hannibal, 105, 107 - 8 , 243 
Haqil, 34 

Haqiluni, Ibrahim, al-, 676, 684 
liar. 149 

Harnn, 08, 150. See also Harran 
Harat, 518 
Harfush, ibn-al-, 666 
II a rim, 631 

Harith, al-, 377. See also Harithath 
Harith ihn-Jabalah, al-, 402, 507 
Harithath, 377. See also Harith, al- 
Harithath 11 , 377 
Harithath III, 377-80 
Harithath IV, 378 - 9 , 381, 382 
II arm halt, 136 

Harper, George M., Village Admini¬ 
stration in the Soman Province , 299 
n. I 

harrahSy 43 

Harran: 68, 163, 164, 175, 177, 217, 
282, 403, 531 ; star worshippers of, 
486; school of, 54S 

Ilarrcr, Gustave A., Studies in the 
History 0/ the Roman Province , 286 
n 2 

Harris, Zellig, Grammar of the Phoeni¬ 
cian Language , 74 n. 7 
Hartmann, Martin, Arabic Press , 702 
n. 1 

Ilarun, 'J ulunid, 560, 561 
llfirun nl-Rashid, 433, 447 
Hasan, al-, 429, 435 - 6 , 439 
Hasan 'Ali, abu-al-, Ikhshidid, 562 
Hasan, al-'Asknri, al-, 586 
Hasan al-Bo$ri, al-, 491,493 
Ha$hayya, 40 

Hilshimite Kingdom of the Jordan, 703 
IIashimites: subsidy for, 438 
hashish , 610 
Hasmoncan, 245, 246 
I.Iassan ibn-al-Nu'man al-Ghassnni, 462 
I.Iassan ibn-Thabit, 405 
I.Iassan ibn-Thabit, Dixvdn, 405 n. 2 
Hathor, 127 

Ilattin, 601. See also Hittln 
Hattushilish, 156, 162 
I.Iawqal, ibn-, al-Masdlik , 58 n. 9 
Hawran: 42 - 3 , 127, 293, 692; plateau, 
49; annexed, 289; remains in, 406 
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Hawron, deity, 136 
Haydar al-Shihabi, governor, 686 
Haydar al-Shihabi, historian, 675, 6S7 
Haydar al-Shihabi, Tarikh , 665 n. 1 ; 

Lubndn fi ' A hd, 675 n. 5 
Haydarabad, 461. See also Xirun, al- 
Hay fa, 31, 595. See also Haifa 
Hayyan, ibn*, see Jabir ibn-Hayyan 
Hazael, 140, 167 
Hazrn, ibn-, al-Fifal, 499 n. 4 
Hazor, 82, 147, 179 

Hebrew: prophets, 41, 213, 215; lan¬ 
guage, 61,62; nation, 68; Patriarchs, 
153; conquest, 179; monarchy, 186, 
1S9; names, 204, 222, 246; religious 
art, 204; sacred music, 205; syna- 
gogues, 206; craftsmen, 207; ritual, 
208; coin, 209; contribution. 209; 
sage, 211; poetry, 211 ; prophetism, 
212 

Hebrew-Aramaean: relationship, 164 
Hebrew Bibles, 169 
Hebrews: 64, 114, 176 .re?.; as 
Bedouins, 203 
Hebron, 157, 177 
Hegira, 428 
hekdl, 189 

Helen of Troy, 94, 95 
Helena, Constantine’s mother, 350 
Heliopolis, in Syria: 310-16; flute- 
players from, 301, 310; oracle of. 
311; temple of, 311. See also 
Ba'labakk 
Hellas, 257 

Hellenic: cultural influence, 236; com¬ 
munity, 268 
Hellenic East, 256 

Hellenism: champion of, 244; intro¬ 
duced, 251; pagan, 349 
Hellenistic: period, 4; days, 95; age, 
2 5 * "f.t 276; culture, 254, 417; 
kings, 265, 286; states, 273; mon¬ 
archies, 277; science, 552 
Hellenistic East, 275 
Hellenistic Syrian : tradition, 276 
Hcllenization: policy of, 239; veneer 
of, 253; degrees of, 254; of Orient, 
256 

Hellespont, 238, 395, 574 
Heracles, 136. See also Hcraklcs 
Heraclius: 404, 411, 412, 415, 416, 4 * 7 ; 

recovers Syria, 409 
Hcraklcs, 104. See also Melkarth 
Herat, 518. See also Harut 
Hercules, deity, 116, 232 
Hermeneutica , 549 


Ht rmias, 27S 
Herod Antipas. 284 

Herod the Great, 283. 284, 289, 294, 307, 
309 

Herod the tetrarch, 380 
Hcrodian: family, 254, 283, 310 
Herodotus, 58, 103 
Herzfcld, Ernst H., Archeological 
History of Iran , 3S6 n 9 
Hesiod, 103 
Hezekiah, 198-200 

Hicrapolis, 95, 172. 173, 373. See also 
Manhij 

Hieromax, 260. See also Yarmuk 
hijdh, 481 

Hijaz, al-: 58. 406; pilgrimage to, 436; 
irrigation in. 43S; province of, 477; 
railway, 699 

Hijr, al-. 380, 385. See also Mad.Vin 
Salih 

hijr ah,, 428 
Hilarion of Gaza, 364 
Hill, George F., Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins 0/ Phoenicia , 225 n. I 
hilm % 439 
Himalayas, 461 

Him?: 41, 248, 307; occupied, 395 1 
mosque in, 418; district of, 439; 
registers of, 4S4; Great Mosque of. 
511,544; rebels of, 540; outbreak in, 
544. See also Emesa 
Hindu,620 
Hindu Kush, 241 
Hindus, 582 
Hippo, 102 
Hfrnh, n!-, 404 
Hiram, 84, 99, 188, iS9 
Hirth, F., China and the Roman Em - 
pire t 353 n. 4 
Hi sham, 527-8 
Hi$n al-Akrad, 594, 608 
Ilitti, Philip K., History of the Arabs , 
24 n. 2; Arab-Syrian Gentleman , 53 
n.6; Origins of the Islamic State , 
404 n. 3; al’Iughdt al-Sdmfyah , 546 
n. 4; Syrians in America, 696 n. 2 
Hi)(In, 601-2 

Hittite: 27, 74 ; advance, 72; army, 
75; weapons, 88; motifs, 116; 
princess, 136; state, 155; chariotry, 
156; kingdom, 157; language, 157; 
literature, 158; religion, 158 
Hittite-Assyrian: culture, 171 
Ilittitclund, 85, 139 

Hittitcs: 59,71,75,164-61; pass horse 
on, 52; use of iron by, 184 
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Hivitcs, i 53 

Hogarth, I>. G.. Xearcr East, 42 n. 4 
Hollow Syria. 3911. 5, 60. 187. .SYr 
also Hiq.V, al 

Holy C ities, of al-IJijaz, 405 
Holy Family. 60 
Holy Land: shrines in, 621 
Holy Sepulchre, 3(16. See also Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre 
Horner, 103 

I lomer : Iliad, 8S n. 2 ; 237 
Homo sapiens, 6, 1 1 
I lonorius, 35 1, 354 

Hooton, Ernest A., l 'f> from the Ape, 

I 1 11. I 

I lophr.i, 202. 217 

II ora re, 519 

Horites, 146, 153. See also Hurrians 
Horus, 333 
Hosca, 215 

I lospitallcrs, 601 n. 5, 607, 60S, 612, 616 
Hourani, A. H., Syria , 701 n. 6 
Hrozny, Friedrich, Die Sprache der 
Hethiter; Ifethitische Keihehrift - 
texfe, 158 n. r ; ( ode Inline, 158 n. 3 
Mub.il. 585 

Hubaysh ibn al Hasan, 550 
Hilda, al Sayyadi, ahu-ab, 699 
Hulugu, 557, 027, (>30, 631 
I liilah, nl«, 39 
I lumaymah, al-, 530 
I.Iunayn, music ian, 505 
I.lunavn ibnlshftq, 550 
Hungary, 399, 002 

I luntington, Ellsworth, Palestine , 47 n. 3 
Hurr ibn-'Abd-al Rahman al-Thaqnfl, 
al-, 468 

Hurrian: 150 - 54 ; swords, 116; lan¬ 
guage, 152; tablets, 153 
Hurrians: 26,79; in Syria, <>5; physi¬ 
cal features of, 154 
llusavn, al-, 429. 436 . 450-51 
IJusayn, al-Sharif, 693, 702 
Huwfirin, 404 
Hu way tat, 388 

llyksos; S3, 146 - 50 , 157; introduce 
horse, 52; period, 93, 135; swords, 
116; rise of, 126; out of Egypt, 129 
Hyrcanus, 246 
Hyrcanus II, 281, 283 

Iamblichus, Neo-Platonist, 325, 355. 

See also Jumhlichus 
Ibfnlitcs, 502 

Iberian: peninsula, 103,457,463; 
stock, 105 


Ibrahim al-Halabi, 664 
Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad 
*Ali, 692 seq ., 701 

Ibrahim Pasha. Turkish commander, 

679 

' Ibri, ibn-al-, Mukhlafar al-Duzval , 441 
n. 4; Chromcon Synaeon, 545 n. I 
Ibshihi, al-, al-Mustatraf , 422 n. 2 
Ice Age, 10 
Iconium, 574 

Tdhari, ibn-, al-flaydn al-Mughmb , 

462 n. 4 

Idrisi, al-, St fat al-Maghrib, 103 n. I ; 

Dhtkr al-Andalus, 464 n. 2 
Idumaea, 267 

Ifriqiyah: 437, 458, 462; province of, 

4 / / 

Ifriqiyah, 437. See also Ifriqiyah 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 336 
Ihdin, 621,676 

Iji, al-, Kitdb al-Maivdqtf, 499 n. 2 
Ikhnaton, 72, 75, 155 
Ikhshid, al*, 562 
Ikhshidids, 561 seq. 

Il-Ghazi ibn-Urtuq, 575. 576 
II-Khan Ghitzun Mahmud, 632 
I had, 551 

Iliya*, 435. See also Jcmsalem 
Illyria, 106 
Illyrius, 106 

'IImiyah Sdhidmehsi, 670 n. 3 
Tmad-al-Din abl§fah&ni, 605 
imam , 450 

Impritncrie Catholique of Beirut, 701 
Imtan, 354 
Inal, 636 

India: 4, 52, 150, 247; southern, 59; 
influence from, 59; elephants from, 
265; products of, 273; sugar from, 
275; rice from, 275; jewels from, 
29S; spices from, 353; missionaries 
to, 37 i; conquest in, 461 ; Christi¬ 
anity in, 518; caravans from, 672 
Indian: campaign, 235; merchandise, 
270; products, 271 ; craftsmen, 515 
Indian Ocean: 247; trade, 596 
Indians, 4 

Indo-European: nomads, 52; influ¬ 
ence, 59; civilization, 146; era, 21S 
Indo-Europeans, 146, 150 
I ndo-1 rani an: influence, 59 
Indo-Iranians, 146 
Indonesian: trade, 672 
Indra, 150 
Indus, 238, 471 
Ionia, 100 
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Ionian: cities, 218 
Ipsus, 265, 266 
V?</, al- t 479 

Iqritish, 445. See also Crete 
625 
Irani, 383 
Iran, 458 

Iranian: 226, 227, 241 ; peasants, 531 
Iranians, 460 

'Iraq, al*: 43; declares for al-Hasan, 
435 

Irish, 104 
•*j*\ 5 °< 

Irqat, 71. See also 'Arqah 
'?*•> 535 . 

'Isa ibn-NasIurus, 579 
Isaac, 164, 177 
Isagogc, 549 
Isaiah, 199, 214 
Isaurian: dynasty, 447 
I$bah.in, 453 
I$bahani, al-, 566, 569-70 
I$bahani, abu-al-Faraj, al-, al-Aghdni , 
404 n. 1; 569 n. 8 

Isfahani, al-, 569. See also I^bahani, 
al- 

I$fahani, Hamzah, al-Ta'rlkh , 40! n. 9 
Ishaq, Hunayn, ibn-, see Hunayn ibn- 
Ishaq 

Ishaq, son of Hunayn ibn-Ishaq, 552 

Ishaqi. al-, Akhbdr al-Uwal t 636 n. 3 

Ishmacl, 177 

Ishraq, al-, 651 

Ishtar, 68, 69, 117, 119 

Isis, 333 

Iskandar dhu-al-Qamayn, 236. See 
also Alexander the Great 
Iskandarunah, 30, 232. See also 
Alexandrctta 

Islam: 3; spread of, 4; slaves in, 
488 - 9 ; interaction with, 523-6; classi¬ 
cal, 548 

Islamic: literature, 28; conquests, 419; 
law, 488 

Islamization, 463, 545 
'ijmah % 503 

Isma'Il ibn-Ja'far al-$adiq, 577 
Isinfc'fli-Assassins, 577 
IsvmVflisrn, 587 
Isma'Ilitc: sect, 560, 578 
Isma'flitcs, 592 

Israel: 148; children of, 157; king¬ 
dom of, 191 - 9 ; prophets of, 211; 
birth of, 703 

Israelites: early, 61; influx of, 75; 
carried into captivity, 197 


Issus: 30; battle of. 231-2 
I§takhri, al - ,Masdlik al-Mamdlik, 32 n. 3 
Isthmus of Suez, 31 
Isfifan al-Du way hi, see Duwayhi, al- 
Italian: troops, 285, 286; colonists, 
317; republics, 596, 620; sailors, 620 
Italians, 274 

Italy: 4,107,697; trees introduced into, 
294; pottery from, 29S 
7 /r, 618 
Ittobaal, 113 * 

Ituracans: 246; state of. 247; 

Judaized, 2S8 

Ivanow. \V., Is mailt /'radii ion, 578 n. 4 

'Iyad ibn-Ghanm, 41S 

lyas, ibn-, Bada 1' al-Zuhur , 63S n. 1 ; 

ffawadith al-Duwhur , 6380. 2 
'Izz-al-Din Avbak, 629-30 

Jabal 'Arnil, 411 
Jabal al-Duriiz, 42, 679 
Jabal Luhnan: Mutasarrifiyah, 695 
Jabal Kamm. 383 
Jabal al-Shamali, al-, 38. See also 
Ebal 

Jabal al-Shaykh, al-. 41 n. 6, 472. See 
also Mt. Hermon 
Jabal al-Tubayq, 52 n. 3, 53 
Jabalah, 603, 604 

Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham, 404, 405, 444 
Jabarti, al-, 'Ajd'ib al-A/hdr, 641 n. 1 
Jabbur, Jibra'il, * Umar ibnabiRabi'ah , 
494 n. 7 

Jiibir ibn-Hayyan, 498 

Jabiyah, al-: 403; camp in, 418, 419; 

conference of, 422, 424 
Jabneh, 136 
jobr t -af , 552 
Jabritcs, 499 
Jacob, 164, 177 
Jacob Hardaeus, 372, 520 
Jacobite: scholars, 520 
Jacobite Church, 371 - 2 , 520 
Jacobites, 439 
Jacobitism, 520 

Ja'far, al-Man$ur, abu-, 536. See also 
Mansur, al- 
Ja'far al-§adiq, 498 
Jaffa: 131,595; rafts to, 189; de¬ 
stroyed, 339; seized, 608 
Jafnah ibn-'Amr, 401 
Jafnid: dynasty, 401 
ja hilly ah, 490 
Jahiliyah, 496 

Jahi?» al-, al-Tdj, 480 n. 6; al-Baydn , 
493 n - 6 
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Jamblichus, historian, 320 
Jamblichus, Nco-PIatonist. 325 
/amt* al-Kabir , u/-, 51 1 
Jamil al-'Udhri, 495 
J.m-Birdi al Ghazali, (>04 
Janbalup, 687, 694 
l.mbala|s, 678, 083, <>87, 091 
Janissaries, 607 
Junnabatayn, 414 n. 2 
Jarabulus, 25, l 5S. AYc Car- 
chcrnish 

Jarajiin ih. 448 - 9 . See also Jur.'&jimah 
Jarash, 252 ri. 4. 500, 318. .SYr n/j<> 
Gcrasa 

Jarba\ al-, 4 10 
Jarir, 404 
Jarmacj. al-, 38 

Jaussen and Savignac, Mission arclUo • 
lofitfus. 3S4 n. 2 
Jawdat, Ta'rikh , 074 n. 3 
Javvf, al-, 412. .SYr .j/ro Dumat al- 
Jandal 

Jawhar, general, 503, 578-9 
Jawlan, al-, 4!, 43 

Jawzi, alni-al-laraj, ibn-al-, Sirat 
' Umar, 475 n. 4; iXaqd al ' /Ini , 502 
n. 1 ; $ifwai al-Safwah , 641 n. 4 
Jawzi, Sil>l, ibn-al-, /re Sibf ibn-al- 
Jawzi 

Jaxartes, 235, 460 

Jay bun, 458 n. 5. See also Oxus 

Jaysh, 560 

Jnzirnh, al-: 424; province of, 477. 

-SYr also Mesopotamia 
Jazirat J arif, 4O4 
Jazirat ibn-Tmar, 271 
Jazzar, Ahmad, al-, 689-91 
Jebusites, 146, 188 
Jellery, Artliur, Foreign Vocabulary , 

S 2 5 n. 8 
Jehoalmz, 107 
Jehoinchin, 202, 222 
Jehoiakim, 201 

Jehovah: 41, 116, 191, 199, 213; wor¬ 
ship of, 197 ; code from, 210; religion 
of, 211 ; identified with Zeus, 244 
Jehu, 167, 194 
Jemal Pasha, 700, 703 
Jeremiah, 201, 214 - 15 , 222 
Jericho: 18,26,81,147,179; shrine, 15, 
16,19 ; pottcr>', 20; walls of, 40; pre- 
Israelite, 88; balm of, 107; burial 
customs in, 123 
Jeroboam I, 191 
Jeroboam II, 167, 196, 213 
Jerusalem: 14, 38, 82; rainfall in, 46; 


fortifications of, 198; siege of, 199, 
339; fall of, 202; royal palace of, 
204; destruction of, 217; visited by 
Alexander, 234; aristocracy of, 244; 
captured by Muccabcans, 245 ; charter 
to, 208; hippodrome in, 283; cross 
restored to, 409; reduced, 416-17; 
patriarchate in. 523; cotton goods of, 
57 J I seized. 595 
Jesuit: order, 083, 701 
Jesuits, 674, 6N3 

Jesus: 328 seq. ; language of, 16S; 

figure of, 368; one person of, 372 
Jew, 3 

Jewish: high priest, 95; colony, 221; 
commonwealth. 245-6; aristocracy, 
287; resistance, 338; art, 368; anti-, 
543 

Jewish Palestine, 257 
Jews: 27; in Babylon, 221; modern¬ 
ized, 244; under Selcucids, 274; 
census of, 2S7; keep Hebrew, 288; 
millet, 668 
Jezebel, 102, 104 
Jibal al-Nusayriyah, 32 
jihad , tx>0, 623 

JilMd, 43 n. 2. See also Mt. Gilead 
Jilliq, 403 
Jinni, ibn-, 567 
Jisr B.infit Ya'qub, 9 
jityah, 423, 544 

Joannes Maro, 521. See also Yuhanna 
Mfi run 
Job, 115, 211 

Job of Edessa, /look 0/ lreasures % 550 
n - 4 

Johannitius, 550. .SYr also Hunayn 

ibn-Ishaq 

John the Baptist, 380 
John Chrysostom, 335, 356 - 8 , 369, 370 
John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History , 
403 n. i 

John Hyrcanus I, 246, 274 
John Zimisces, 565 
Joinvillc, Histoire dc Saint Louis , 34 
11.4 

Jonathan, 204 
Jonathan, high priest, 269 
Jones, A. II. M., Greek City , 302 n. 5 
Jordan River: 39,49; bed, 9; valley, 
40 , 46,47, 18S 
Josaphat, 500 
Joscelin II, 599 
Joseph, 149, 177 

Josephus, 140, 274, 284, 293, 302, 319 , 
383 
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Josephus, Antiquities, 58 n. 6; 318 n. 3 ; 

Jewish War , 318 n . 3 
Joshua, 176, 179 
Josiah: reforms of, 200 
Jubayl, 14, 34, 53, 68, 126 . See also 
By hi us 

Jubayr, ibn-, 622, 640, 641,642, 645 
Jubayr, ibn*, Kihlah, 472 n. 5 
Jubb'adin, 546 

Judaea: 38, 340; revolt in, 245 ; tribute 
from, 268; procurator of. 287 
Judaco-Christian: literature, 138; 
heritage, 621 

Judah: conquest of, 144; “lion of”, 
190; tribe, 191 ; kingdom of, 191, 
198 - 202 ; pays tribute, 196; last days 
of, 201 ; laid waste, 202 
Judaism: cradle of, 3 
Judas Maccabeus, 245 
Judges, the, 180 , 186, 375 
Judhamah, 411 
juhhdl , 585 

Julia Domna, 307, 311, 340-44 

Julia Macsa, 343, 391 

Julian, count of Ceuta, 464 

Julian, emperor, 305, 351 

Julius Caesar: 283, 302; in Syria, 282 

jund, 424, 484 

Jundi-Shapur: school of, 548; aca¬ 
demy of, 549 
Juniyah, 30 
Jupiter, 233, 334 
Jupiter Capitolinus, 340 
Jupiter Damascenus, 172, 308, 514 
Jupiter Dolichcnus, 334 
Jupiter-Hadad : temple Qf, 313 
Jupiter Hcliopolitanus, 172, 312, 348 
Jurajimah, 448 - 9 , 461 
Jurassic, 32, 34, 35 
Jurjumah, al*, 448 
Justin, emperor, 402*3 
Justin Martyr, 316, 336 , 386 
Justinian I, 358, 366, 373, 513 
Justinian II, 449, 462 
Justinian Code, 4, 326 
Juttah, 38 
Juvenal, 302, 321 

Ka'b ibn-Ju'ayl, 494 
Ka'bah, al-, 429 
kabJrah , 498 
kabsh , 478 
Kabul, 235, 458 
Kadesh-bamea, 178 
Kafarhayy, 521 
Kdfi fi al-Kuhl, at-, 643 


Kafr Yuba, 27 

Kaffir. Ikhshidid, 502*3 

Kahf, al*, 60S 

kahhd! , 643 

kdhin, 525 

hah in ah, 462 

Kahle, Paul, />/* arabisrhen Hibeluber- 
seltungen , 540 n. 7 
Kaiser Wilhelm, 69S 
Kalb, tribe. 431. 452. 581 
Kaldu, 103. See also ( h.ildueans 
hdmil , 496 

Kamil al-Sind*ah, (>14 
Kammcrcr, A., Petra ft la Xabatene, 
378 n. 5 

Kanatha, 317, 347. See also Qanawat 

Kanopus, 136 

kanun I, 547 n. 6 

Kar-Ksarhaddon, 142 

Kara Tepc, 112 

karadis , 531 

karak . 596 n. 6 

Karak, al*, 43, 596. 602, 608. See also 
Lc Crac 

Karbala', 450-51 
Karbuqa, 503 

Karman: 453; province of, 477 

ka(r)mu t 17 

Kasar 'Aqil, 13 

Kasarah, 46 

Kashghar, 461 

Kashmir, 52 

Kassites, 52, 146, 150 

Kawkab aJ-Hawa’, 602*3 

Keller, Albert G., Homeric Society , 

106 n. 5 

Kcnites, 179, 190 

Kennedy, Alexander B. \V., Petra , 380 

n.4 

Khabiru, 75 . 126, 146, 160-61 
Khfibur, al-, 21,65, 150, 164 
Khadrfi*, al-, 472 
Klia'ir Bey, 657, 606 
Khalawayh, ibn*, 567 
Khaldun, ibn-, 449. 655 
Khaldun, ibn-, Kitdb al-'/bar, 103 n. I; 
655 n. 5; Muqaddamah , 441; n. 2; 
n.4 

khalt', 480 

Khulid, son of Yazid I, 498 
Khalid ibn-al-Walid, 5. 412 seq. 
Khalifah ibn*abi-al*Mahiisin, 643 
Khalil ibn-Ahmad, al*, 49 * 

Khallikun, ibn-, 49 '. 493 - 653-4 
Khallikan, ibn-, Wofayit al-A'ydn, 

455 n - 3 ! 6 S 3 n. 2 

3 B 



bhamlab , 619 
khan, 637 

Khan al-Sahun, 647 
Khanates, 4<>o 
khardj. 422, 423. 475, <>25 
Kharijite, 433 

Khfmjites: 453, 501 - 2 , 531 ; elimi¬ 
nated, 455 
kharrub, 618 

Kha$ihi, Ilusavn ihn-Hanidan, al*. 5S6 
k ha fib, 493 

Khaff-i Ilumdyun, (>69 
Khaft-i Sharif , 669 
Khatti: 154; princess of. 160 
Khattians, 154, 155, 157 
K hat tic. 154 
Khattushash. I 54. I 55 
Khawahi, ah, <>09 

Khftzin, Filih ami Farid, al-, Majmuah, 

694 

Khazins, al-, 679, 6S7, 704 
Khaznah, al-, 378, 370 
Khedive, 562 
Kheta, 156 

Khirhat al-Mafjar, 505-7 
Khirh.it al-Munyah, 507 
Khirhat al-Tannur. 385 
Khiva, 400. See also Khwari/m 
Khufu, 1 27 

Khumarawayh, 559-60 
Khurasan: 457 . 45 ^. 475 ; subjugated, 
437; revolt in, 530-31 
Khurasani-'Irfiqi: troops, 532 
Khurasanian: troops, 537 
Khurasanians, 530 seq., 535, 541 
Khurdadhbih, ihn-, 571 
Khurdadhbih, ihn-, al- Mas tilth w-al • 
Atamdlik , 447 n. 6 
khuri 9 $2b 
khufbah, 441,624 
Khwarizin, 460 
Khyan, 149 
Kilub, tribe, 581 
Kilwah, 52 

Kindi, al-, Tarikh J//,rr, 487 n. I 
King 'Abdullah’s Road, 289 n.4 
King’s Highway, 289 
Kirjath-sepher, 85, 206. See also Bayt 
Mirsim 
Kirkuk, 150 

Kirinan, 456 n. 2. See also Karmun 
Kirmil, 82 n. 2. See also Ml. Carmel 
Kisra Anusharwan, 549. See also 
Chosrocs I 

Kisrawun, 35, 623, 678, 683 
Kitdb al-'Ayn , 491 


A ’/tab al-Muluk , 493 
Kitdb al-Sinaah, 551 
Kitbugha, 631 
kittdn , 91 

Kviudtzon, J. A., Die el-A mama Tajeln, 

7 1 n - 3 

Kocppcl, Robert ct al. % Teletldi Ghassul , 
23 n. 1 

Kohn. Ilans, History oj Nationalism, 
702 n. I ; Nationalism and Imperial¬ 
ism , 703 n. 2 

Koniah, 574. See also Iconium 
Koprulu, M eh rued Fuad, Les Origines 
de l % empire ottomane, 66l n.4 
Koran: writing of, 406; offer of, 420; 
canonization of, 429; manuscripts of, 
432; corruption of, 455; readers, 
497 . 560 ; vigils in, 525 ; light in, 651 
Kraeling, Carl H., Gerasa , 252 n. 5 
Kracling, Emil G. H., Aram and Israel , 
162 n. I 

Krey, August C., First Crusade , 590 
n. 1 

Kuchuk Ahmad, 684 
Kucliuk Kainarji, 697 
Kufah, al-: 384, 429. 43 °, 43 <b 437 . 45 °. 
454; new capital, 431, 529; mosque 
at, 433; order restored in, 455; pro¬ 
vince of, 477; intellectual centre, 491 
Kutic: 384; inscriptions, 512 
kufiyah , 619 
kuhl % 76 

Kurd-'Ali, Muhammad, Khifaf, 665 
n. 1 

Kurdish: bowmen, 265 

Kurdistan, 519 

kurdus, 478 

Kushajim, 569 

Kushshar, 154 

kuttdb , 497 

Kutubi, al-, 653 

Kutubi, ah, Fawdt, 495 n. 3 

La'ash, 170 
Idban , 32 

Labdah, 341. See also Lcptis 
Lachish: 26,82,147,179,227; inscrip¬ 
tion, 112; captured, 199; vats at, 
206; olive pits at, 207 
Ladhiqlyah, al-: 32, 239; tobacco 

from, 48; burned, 446; avoided, 
594; seized, 597. See also Laodicca 
Lady of Gubla, 127 
Lagash, 138 
Lnja’, al-, 42 

Lajjun, I29n. 3. See also Megiddo 
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Lake Tiberias, 39. See also Sea of 
Galilee 

Lakhmids, 402 

Lammens, Henri, La Syne, 292 n. 5; 
La Vie universt Zaire, 325 n. 6; Tasrih 
al-Absar , 449 n. 7; Etudes sur lc 
siecle ties Omayyades , 534 n. I 
Lam's, abu-al-, 678, 687 
Langdon, Samuel H., Babylonian ll'/s- 
dom, 329 n. 2 

Laodicea: 32, 252, 267, 307 ; jockeys 
from, 301 ; a “ village ”, 302. See 
also Ladhiqiyah, al* 

Laodicea-Berytus, 253, 254 
Laoust, Henri, Essai, 6240.4 
Larsa, 66 
Last Supper, 215 

Latakia, 48, 239. See also Ladhiqiyah. 
al- 

Latin : official language, 285 ; literature, 
2 ^9> 3*9; provinces, 347; churches, 
500; principality, 591 ; kingdom, 
596 , 597 ; states, 608; strongholds, 
608; patriarchate, 625 
Latin Syria, 607 

Lawrence, T. E., Crusader Castles , 010 
n. 1; Seven Pillars, 699 n. I 
Laws, of Plato, 550 
Layla, of Majniin, 495 
laylak , 620 
laymun , 618 
Lazarites, 674 
Idtoward, 616 

Lc Crac, 43 n. 4. See also Karak, al- 
Lc Strange, Guy, Palestine under the 
Moslems , 426 n. 2; frauds oj the 
Eastern Caliphate , 442 n. 2 
Lebanese: 5; ancient, 3; maritime 
plain, 38; early, 50, 96; landscape, 
86; emigrants, 102,696; type among, 
154; authors, 257; amirs, 666; 
scholars, 676; silk, 681; farmer. 683; 
politicians, 686, 687; troops, 692 
Lebanese Phoenicia, 373 
Lebanon: 3,12,152; caves of, 7, 9, 38; 
name, 32, 58; strata of, 37 ; Republic 
of, 42, 51; crests of, 49; cedar of, 50 - 
51,98,127,274; sheep in, 53; Amor- 
ites in, 65; northern, 71, highlands of, 
79; rural, 86; forests of, 98, 275, 
426; French occupation of, 134; 
cedar from, 188, 189; wood from, 
269; mines of, 277; slopes of, 310; 
wine from, 487; patriarch in, 523; 
unrest in, 540 seq. ; Christians of, 
542; hermits in, 571; feudal chiefs of, 


640; Arab tribes in. 641 ; ascetics of 
641 ; special position of. 665 seq .; re 
fugccs in, 671; silk from, 673 
emergence of. 678; safety in, 679 
modernizing of. 6S2 ; terrorized, 691 
governor of, 694; autonomous, 695 - 
696 ; prosperity in, 695-6; Republic, 
704 

Lebanon Mts.: 40; relief of. 52 
Lebanons: bulls in. 159 
Leo the Isaurian, 446. 524 
Leon, in Spain, 460 
Lcontcs, 30. See also Lifani, al- 
Lcontius, professor. 360, 361 
Leptis, 341 

Levant Company, 673 
Levi, tril»c, 180 
Leviathan, 116 

Lewis, Bernard. Origins of Ismd'Uism, 

5*011 5 

Leuy, IL, Diesemitisehen Fremdxvorter, 
103 n. 2 

Libanius, rhetorician. 303, 355 
Libya, loo, 102 
Libyan: desert, 233 
Lidzbarski. Mark. I/andbueh der notd- 
semitisehen Epigraphtk , 171 n. 6; 
Ephemeris, 174 n. 3 
Libyan, 375 

Lion-Hearted, 604. See also Richard 1 
Cccur dc Lion 
Lifani, al-, 39 
Logos, 371 

Longinus, 324, 393, 395. 399-400 
Lord's Prayer, 525 

Lorcy, E. D., and Bcrchcm, M. van, Les 
Mosatques de la mosquie des Omay - 
yades, 515 n. 6 

Louis IX, 631. See also St. Louis, king 
of France 
Louis XV, 672 

Lubnan al-Sharqi, 41 n. 5. See also 
Anti-Lebanon 
Lucian, 116, 173,322-3 
Lucian, De Dea Syria, 95 n. 4 
Luckcnbill, Daniel D., Ancient Records 
of Assyria, 39 n. 1 ; Annals of 
Sennacherib, 88 n. 1 
Ludd, al-, 593 
Lugal-zaggisi, 65 
Luke, 617 

Luke, Harry, Making of Modern 
Turkey, 700 n. 1 

Lukkam, al-, 31 n. t, 448. See also 
Amanus 
Luli, 142 
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Lusignan, 61 3 
Lulli, 7 'a'rikh, 069 n. 4 
Luwayzah, al-, 676 

Lyall, Charles J.. Translations of An- 
cient Arabian Poetry , 405 n. I 
Lybycr, Albert II., Government of the 
Ottoman Em fire, 667 n. 4 
Lycus, 30. See a/so Nahr al-Kalb 
Lvclda, IS1, 593. See also Ludd, al- 
Lydia, 217 
Lydians, 5 2 
Lyons, 341, 347 
Lysimaclms, 239 

ma ward* a! nahr, 45s 

Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, 554. 581, 583, 393 
Ma'arri, ab, 581 - 3 , 597 
Ma'arri, al-, Diwdn , 58211.4; Risdlat 
al-(thufran, 58 2 n. 5; I.uzumiydt , 
582 n. 7 ; al-FufuL 583 n. 1 
Ma'had, 504 

Macalister, R. A.. Excavation of Gecer , 
25^.3 

Maccabcan: brothers, 245; battles, 
266; uprising, 274; family, 2S3 
Maccabees, 246 
Macedonia, 238 

Macedonian: empire. 237; soldiers, 
251; settlers, 253-4, 265; nobility, 
264; veterans, 288 

Macedonians: 59. 70, 231, 236; \venj>on 
of, 265 

Macrinus, prefect. 343. 344 
Mada'in, ab, 537 

Mada'in Sfilih, 380. See also Ilijr, al- 
Madonna, 333 

Madrasah abNuriyah, ab, <>45 
madrasahs , 644 
Magellan, Ferdinand, (>71 
Magharat al-Amirah, 1711.0 
Magharat ab'|abun, to 
Magharat abWadi, 1311. t. 14 
Maghrib, ab, 510. 555 
Mnghribis, 6N9 

Magians, 4S6. See also Zoroastrians 

Magnesia, 95, 243, 265, 2S0 

Mahdi, 453, 503. 57,S 

Mahdi, al-, 'Abbasid caliph, 530, 544 

Mahdlyah, ab, 578 

Mahmud I, 672 

Mahtnrtd II, 6(19-70, 694 

Mahon, 105 

md'idah, 467 

Majd ibn-nbi-al-IIakam, nbu-ab, 643 

Majnun Layla, 495 

Afajus, 4S6. See also Magians 


Mnjusi, al-: 614; manuscript of, 615 

Makki, ab, Xuzhat al-Jalis , 641 n. 6 

Malabar, 518 

Malaga, 105, 466 

Malak-bcl, 400 

Mala las, 373 

Malalas, Chronographia , 256 n. 4 
Malatia, 172 

Malajiyah, 442. See also Malafyah 
Malatyah: 172; fortifications of, 442. 
See also Malatia 

Malchus I, 378. See also 'Obidath III 
maltk , 402, 441 
Afdltk % 378. See also Maliku 
Malik al-'Adil, ab, Ayyubid, (104, 606 
Malik al-Afdal, ab, Ayyubid, 627 
Malik ibn-Anas, 537 
Malik ab Kamil, ab, Ayyubid, 604, 606 
Malik ab.Salih Najm-abDin, ab, Ayyu¬ 
bid, 606 

Malik al-£ahir, ab, 607. See also Bay- 
bars 

Mfdikitc: system, 555 
Malikshah, 573, 592 
Maliku, 378 
Maliku II, 381 
Malkat, 120 

Mallon, Alexis et a/., Teleildt Ghasiul I, 
23 n. I 

Malta, 106, 107, 114 
Ma'luf, 'Isa I.,ab, Ta'rikh a/-Amir t (>()6 
n. 2 

Mu'lula, 546 

Mamluk: coins, 616; architecture, 648; 

rule abolished, 658 
mamluks , 629 
Mamluks. 5, 57, 599 
Mamour, P. IL, Polemics , 5780.4 
Ma'inun, ab, 487, 641 
Mnnah, 385 
mandrah , 515 n. 7 

Manashsha (Manassch) ibn-Ibrahim, 
579 

Manassch, 200 

Manbij, 373, 424. See also Hierapolis 

Manchu: in Syriac characters, 518 

Mandaic, 170 

Mandeans, 485 

Manetho, 146, 148 

Mani, 370-71 

Manichaean, 651 

Manichacism, 370 

manjaniq , 468 

Ma'ns: 678 seq .; become extinct, 686 
Mansur,ab: 536; visits Syria, 555 
Mansur ibn-Sarjun, 414, 425 
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Manzikert: decisive victory at, 574 
maqdm, 433 ^- 4.555 
Maqdisi, al-, 448, 559, 571 
Maqdisi, al-, Ahsan al-Taqdsim, 41 n. 6 ; 

571 n. I 
Maqna, 410 

Maqqari, al-, Nafh al-'/ib t 404 n. ! ; 

<>75 n 3 

Maqrizi, al-, 655 

Maqrizi, al-, al-Afawd'iz , w-al-I'tibdr, 
487 n. l ; 655 n. 3; Kitdb al-Suluk, 
cd. Ziyadah, 60311.3; tr. Quatre- 
mere, 608 n. 2; Ighdthat al-L'mmah, 
638 n. 3 
maqfurah , 441 

Maradah, 448. See also Mardaitcs 
Mar'ash, 442, 443 
Marathon, 224 

Marathus: 65 n. 2; surrenders, 232; 

caravans from, 271. See also 'Amrit 
Marcion, 336 
Marcus Aurelius, 292, 305 
Mardaitcs, 448-9 
Mardin, 520, 564, 575 
Marduk, 212 
Mari, 65 - 9 , 152 
Ma’rib, dam, 401 

Marino Sanuto, Secrets for True Cru¬ 
sader. r, 021 n. 4 
Marinus of Tyre, 320 
Marisa, 274 
manstan, 642 n. I 

Murid, G., Istoria di faccord mo, 681 
n-3 

Marj ibn-'Amir, 31, 424. See also 
Esdraelon 

Marj Dabiq : 665; decisive victory at, 

657 

Marj Rahif, 414, 452 
Marj al-$uflar, 414, 634 
Mark Antony, 282, 283, 390 
markabah , 146 n. 4 
Maron, 521. See also M&run 
Maronitc; community, 60; archers, 
600; seminary, 675; scholars, 676; 
minorities, 697 ; feudalism, 704 
Maronites: 37 , 439 , 521 - 2 ; migrate to 
Cyprus, 623; laws of, 679 
Marqab, al-, 609 

Marrakushi, al-, al-Mujib fi Talkhif , 

466 n. 6 
Marseilles, 104 
Marsln, 21 
Martu, 65, 66, 77 
MAR-TU, 65 
MarQn, 521-2 


Manv: 458, 531 ; churches in. 518 
Marwan I, ibn-al-llakam, 452, 484, 497 
M.irwan II, 478, 489, 529, 531-2 
Marwanid: branch, 445 
Marwanids, 449 
Masa 1 1 al-Jmam Ahmad. 632 
Masarjawayh, 497 
Masuwavh, ibn-, 550 
mash bad, 433 n. 4 
Mashrafiyah, 409 
Masjid al-Aqsa, al-, 513. Sec also 
Aq$a Mosque 

Maslamah ibn-'Ahd-al-Malik, 447, 448. 
449 

Masoritcs, 526 

Maspero, G., Etudes igyptiennes, 131 
n . 4 

Massilia, 104. See also Marseille 
Ma$$i$ah, al-, 442 
Mas Yuli, al-, 522 

Mas'udi, al-, Muruj al-Dhabab , 401 n. 

9 ; ol-Tonbih w-al-/shraf, 455 n. 2 
Mutawilah, 37, 503. See also Shfites 
Matn, al-, 35, 678 

Matthew of Edcssa, Chronique , 591 n. 5 
Matthews, Charles D., Palestine , 624 
n - 5 

Mattiwaza, 152, lOo 
MaundrcII, 683 
mawdli, 454, 474, 4X5, 530 
Muwardi, al-, al-Ahkdm al- Sulfaniyah , 
423 n. I 

maw/a, 474, 475, 488 
Maw$il, al-: 519, 564; built, 576 
Maximus, Tyrian philosopher, 323 
may dan , 448 

Maydani, al-, Afajma 1 al-Amtbdl, 405 

n.S 

Mayer, L. A., Saracenic Heraldry, 616 
n. 1 

Maysun, 425, 438 

McCown, Chester C., Ladder of L'ro- 
press, 28 n. 3 

McCown, Theodore I)., and Keith, 
Arthur, Stone Age, 11 n. I 
Mecca: nursery of song, 504; pilgrim¬ 
age from, 511; Mosque of, 516 
Medcs, 201, 217, 218 
Media, 150, 197 
Median: cavalry, 265 
Medina: 430,435; nursery of song, 
504; Mosque of, 5lO 
Mcdincsc: dissidents, 451 
Mediterranean: Eastern, 6, 146; clim¬ 
ate, 12; basin, 25, 105; region, 45; 
littoral, 48, 94; pines, 49; coast, 79; 

3 B 2 
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western, 103; traffic. 127; termini of 
routes. 139; type. 14O; civilization. 
20 5 ; trade, 353. 3X9 
Meek. Theophilc. Hebrew Origins, 176 
n 3 

Mogiddo : 26, 28, Si, S2, 84, 179; plain 
of. 60; ivory, 91, 93; battle of. !2Q. 
132; fall of, 130; stables at, 1S9; 
battlefield of, 2cx>; caravans from. 271 
M riser, Karl. Stud ten zu A/aximos , 324 
n. 1 

Mekil. 1 23 

Melanges de /' I'mversite Saint Joseph , 
173 n - 1 

Meleager. 260-61 

Mclitene, 442. See also Malatyali 
Melkartli. 104. 105 
Melkites, 522-3 

Memphis, in Egypt, 100, 127, 142 
Menander c»f Eaodicea. 320 
Mercer, S. A B , Fell el-A mama /'ab¬ 
lets, 71 11. 3 
Mereuptali, 17N. 1 S1 
Merih-baal, 204 
Merovingians, 354 
Mesha, 123. 104 

Mesolithic: 14 , 15, 10. 17. iN; sculp¬ 
ture, 2-S; art. 10; culture, 20; ibex, 

5 - 

Mesopotainia : 20; lower, 7. 29; art in, 
21 ; horse in, 52; Amoritcs in, 6b; 
lamp from, 207 

Mesopotamian: plains. 31 ; pottery, 20; 
society, bo 

Mesopotamian Desert, 43. See also 
Bfuliyat al Jazirah 
Mesopotamians, 145 
Messiah, 5.S4 
Messianic: prophets, 214 
Messina, 6X1 

Mesue, 550. See also Masaw.ivli, ibn- 

Micah, 215 

Middle Ages, 4 

Middle Egypt, 140 

Middle Kingdom, 127 

Middle Stone Age, 14 

nil'dhanah % 515 n. 7 

Midhat Pasha, 670-71,699 

Midian, 178 

Midianitc: 52 ; priest, 17S 
Midianitcs, 179, 1S0 
nil Arab , 516 
Miletus, 3X2 

Milk-qart, 119, 136, 170, 232. See also 
Melkartli 
nullah . 60 S n. I 


Miller, Barnette, /* dlace School, 667 n. 4 
Miller. William, Ottoman Umpire , 695 
n. I 

Mina al-Bayda*, al-. So, 115 
Minorca, 105 
Minos, 106 

Mirdasids, 573. 580 - 81 , 5S8 
min . 682 n. 2 

Mirkhwaml, Tarikh , 65611. 3 
Miskawayh, ibn-, Z'ajdrib al l mam, 

534 »- 1 

Miskin al-Darimi, 495 
Misyaf. tx>S, 600. 610 
Mitanni: 150 - 52 . 157; land, 131 ; king¬ 
dom, 152; throne of, 160 
Mitannian: princess, 136; kings, 150 
Mitannians, 160 
M it lira. 150, 333-4 
Mithradatcs the Great, 249, 250, 2S2 
Mithraism, 333 -v 
ntifldq , 436 

Moab: 41, 144. 179, 187. 2S9, 375; 
deities of, 101 ; pays tribute, 196; 
envoys from, 109 
Moabite Stone, 195 
Moabites, iSt> 

Molcch, l 19. See also Moloch 
Moloch, 118. See also Melkartli 
Mommsen, Theodor. History of Some, 

2So n. 4 ; /Vonnees of the Roman 
Empire , 293 n. I 

Mongol: in Syriac characters, 518; 

hordes, 557, 607; tril>cs, 572 
Mongolia. 271, 276, 601 
Mongolians, 59 
Monophysite Church, 372 
Monophysitcs, 371-2 
Monophvsitism, 403 
Monothelites, 44S 
Mons Pclcgrinus, 597 
Mons Regalis, 596 n. 6 
Montet, l 12 

Montet, Pierre, fiyblos et l'£gypt*% 53 
n. I ; Zcx Reltques de Fart synen 9 
137 n. i 
Moon-God, iS 

Mopsucsta, 442. See also Mn$$i$ah, al- 
Morgcnstcm, Julian, Ark , 1S2 n. 3 
Mosaic: code, 210 

Moses: 60, 83, 176, 17S; laws of, 210; 
a henotheist, 213 

Moslem: 3; pilgrims, 199, 289; art, 
369; pilgrimage road, 382 ; dynasties, 
440; heraldry, bib; dissident ele¬ 
ments, 6 22 
Moslem Syria, 561 
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Mosul, 519. See also Mawsil, al- 
Mot, 115 

Mother Earth, 118 
Mother Goddess, 89 
Ml. 'Ajliin, 43 

Mt. al-Aqra*, 32. See also Casius 

Mt. Athos, 224 

Mt. Ba'li-ra’si, 140 

Mt. Carmel: 82; caves of. 9, io. 38. 

See also Carmel 
Mt. Casius, 256, 305 
Mt. Gerizim, 197, 198, 274 
Mt. Gilead, 43 

Mt. Hermon: 35, 40, 41, 42 . 472, 6S5; 

timber from, 98 
Mt. Ilirmil, 248 

Mt. Lebanon: 449, 695; copper in, 
29f>; dhimrnis of, 543 
Mt. Seir, 41, 177 
Mt. Silpius, 357 
Mt. Sinai, 546 
Mt. Tabor, 38 

Mousterian: 10; lower, 11 ; culture, 18 
Mouterdc, Ren< 5 , Lc Nahr ebKelb, 142 
n . 4 

Mshtta, 507. See also Mushatta, al- 
mu addtb , 496 
mu amuliit , 492, 556 
Mu'awiyuh I: 411, 425 seq ., 431 seq., 
449; fleet of, 445; issues coins, 474 
Mu'uwiyah II, 445 
Mubarqa*, al-, 542 
Mudarites, 469 

Mughirah ibn-Shu'bah, al-, 436 
Muhallab, al-, 45$ 

Muhammad: 410 ; in Bu$ra, 403 
Muhammad II the Conqueror, 662 
Muhammad 'Ali, 692 
Muhammad al-Habib, see Habib, 
Muhammad, al- 

Muhammad ibn-al-IIanafiyah, 453 
Muliammad ibn-Nu$ayr, 586. See also 
Nusjayr, Muhammad, ibn- 
Muhammad ibn-al-Qasim nl-Thaqafi. 
461 

Muhammad Ra.shad, 700 
Muhammad ibn-Tughj, 561 
Muhibbi, al-, 675 

Muhibbi, al-, Khuldfat al-Alhar t ^j^ n. I 

muhtasib , al-, 643 

Mu'izz, al-, 'Abbasid, 563 

Mu'izz, al-, Fafimid, 578 

Mujib, al-, 167. See alio Amon 

Afukht&r al /fikam , 644 

Mukran, 461 

Mulhim, Ma'ni, 687 


mu Ik, 441 , 534 

Muller, \V. Max, Asien uud Europe, 
1O3 n.4 
Multan, 4b 1 
Multaqa al-Abhur , 664 
Munayfirah, al-. 542, 622 
Mundhir, al-, Ghassanid, 403-4 
Mundhir. al-. III, 402 
Munqidh, banu-, 592 
muqaddams , 678 
muqamaf, 645 
muqdtilah . 424 

Muqtana Bah:V-al-DFn, al-, 5S4. See 
also Hah.V-al-Dfn, al-Muqtana 
Murad IV, 6S4 
Murad V, 670 
Murji’ites, 501 
Murshilish I, 155. 161 
muru ah, 496 
Musa ibn-Nu$ayr, 464 seq. 

Mu$'ab ibn-al-Zubayr, 452 
mufawwirun , 505 
Mushfiqah, Mikh.Vil, Mashhad al - 
'Ayan, 691 n. 1 
Mushatta, al-, 507. 508, 509 
Mushrilah, al-, 68. See also Qafna 
mushnkun, 524 

Musil, Alois, Arabia Deserta , 39! n. 3 
Palmyrena, 391 n. 3; Arabia Petraea 
409 n. 2; Northern Ifegaz, 410 n. 2 
Kufejr ' A mra, 507 n. 3 
Muslim ul-Khurasani, abu-, 531 
Muslim ibn-'Uqbah, 451 
Muspifu Kcmul, 662, 701 
Mustansir, al-, Fapmid, 582 
Mu’tah, 409-10 
Mu'tnmid, al-, 558 
Mutanabbi*, al-; 563, 567-8 
mutafarrif , 695 
mutafarrijiyah , 664 n. 5 
Mu'tasim, al-, 540 

Mutawakkil, al-: 542; laureate of, 554 
Mutawakkil, al*, puppet caliph, 657 
Mu'tazilite: view, 541 
Mu'tazilites, 498 - 9 , 581, 585 
Mu'tazz, al-, 554 
Muwaqqar, palace, 507, 509 
Muwatallish, 156 

Muynssar, ibn-, Akhbdr Mifr , 595 n. 6 
Muzahim, 497 

Mycenaean: ceramics, 87; weapons, 
88; ivory, 89; pottery, 116 

Naaman the Syrian, 172 
Nabataea: 377 , 3 S| . 3 8 *, 399 ; pro¬ 
duce of, 383 
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Nabataean: engineer-. 377 ; kin^, 377 ; 
coinage. 378; colonists. 383; culture. 
383; script. 3S4 ; merchants, 384: 
religion. 3^4; mtluence. 386; pot¬ 
tery. $SN; sites, 3S8; origin o! dia¬ 
critical points, 526 
\ .ihntaean Arabia, 277 
Nabataeans: <14. 247, 375 srg. ; archi¬ 
ve turc of, 387-8 
N a big ball ill -1 )huhvani, al-. 405 
Xahtghah al-Dliubyani, ab. 

405 n. 1 

N tbonidus, 2 I8 

N ibopolassar. 201. 217 

Nabulus: 19S. 253. 316; submits. 595. 

See also S her hem 
Nabulusi, ab, Dhakknir % 075 n. 4 
Nailim, ab, al-Fi/trist, 370 n 2 
Nadir al-Klia/in. 0S3 
Naii' ibn-al-Azraq, 455 
Nafis, ibn-al-, (*43 
Nats al-Zakiyali, ab, 539 
tmfurahy 2*) 5 

Naharin, 120. 130 . 131. 132, 130, 104 
Nalir Ibrfihim, 12. 117 , 121 
Nalir ul-Jawz, 1 2 

Nahr al-Kabir, ab, 31, 32, <*>, 127 
Nalir al-Kalb: 30: caves of, 12; in¬ 
scriptions, 134 
tUVlhy ()(>4 
N.Vilali, 431 
Na'ima of Aleppo. 074 
Naironi. Eausto (Murliij), Dtsserfa/io, 
522 n. 6 
Najaf, ab. 433 
Najd. 405 
Namarab, ab, 3S4 
Nam run, ibn-, 52 2 
Naples, 347, 681 

Napoleon: 5 , 60 , 690-91; artillery of, 
559 

Naram-Sin, 139 . 101 
Narbonne, 46 .S 

Nusafi, ab, '/ mdat * Aqidat Ahl, 502 

. n * 5 

Na>il>in, loo, 233, 34S. See also 
Nisibis 

Nasir, ab, Marnluk, 623-4 

Na^ir-i Kliusraw, Sefer Xante h t 581 n. 1 

nnsl hi t 643 

Na$r ibn-Sayyar, 460, 461, 531 
n *ff> 5<>3 

Natuhan: 14 - 15 , 20; culture, to; 

Horse, 52 
Najufians, 16 
Naukratis, 136 


no'u rah. 40m I. 6lO 
Nawbakhti. ab. Firag al-Shi'ah, 49S 
11. O 

N.iysabfir, 4<>o 

Nazareth: caves ot, 10; church of, 

(X>S, 6S8 

Neanderthal • type. 1 I ; man, 11 
Neapolis, 253. 31 <>. See also Nabulus 
Near East: 3. 10. 11. 16, 23. 704; pre- 
history of, 10; wheat of. 25; cereals 
from, 48; plough in, 145 
Near Eastern: 25; history, 61 ; market, 
276; question. 69S 

Nebuchadnezzar; 5, 134, 202. 217. 218, 
221; in North Syria, 144; general, 
201 ; palace of, 235 
Nccho: 100,200,201,217; defeated, 
201 

Ncfcrtiti, 132 
Negeb, 38 

Nehemiah, 1S4. 107* 200, 221, 222-3 
Neo-Babylonian : 200; Empire, 57, 201 ; 
inscription, 134; suzerainty, 217 ; age, 
22 b 

Neo-Babylonians, 163 
Neolithic: 7, 25. 26; age, 16; culture, 
20; period, 23; dolmens, 28 
Neo-Moslem, 475, 485 
Neo-Moslems: 400 ; empire of, 539 
Nco-Platonic: philosophy, 4, 323 seg .; 

doctrine, 371 ; commentators, 548 
Neo-Platonism, 324 
Nco-Pythagoreanisin. 325 
Nero, 331 

Nestorian: term, 517; monastery, 518 

Ncstorian Church, 371 , 520 

Nestorianism, 520 

Ncstoriuns, 37 i -2 

Ncstorius, 357, 37 1 

New Empire, 77 

New Kingdom, 129 

New Stone Age, 7, 14 

New Testament: dualism in, 226 

New World: 702; plants from, 48 

New York: colonies in, 5 

Nicaca, 350, 574, 59* 

Nicator, 253. See also Seleucus I 

Niccnc Creed, 350 

Xieene and Post-Niccne Fathers , ed. 

Philip Sc ha IT, 35S n. I ; 370 n. I 
Nicephorium, 234. See also Raqqah, 
al- 

Niccphorus, 565 

Nicholson, Reynold A., Literary His - 
lory, 405 n. 3 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 284, 294 
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Nile: 30; valley, 50, 127 
Nineveh: 24, 67, 144; fall of, 200 
Niqiyah, 574. See also Nicaca 
Niqrnad, 115 
Nirun, al*, 461 

Nishapur, 197, 460. See also Nay- 
sabur 

Nisi bis: 100, 253, 271, 369; school 
of, 548. See also Na§ibln 
tiiydbah , 634, 664 
iVtydm-t /adid, 669 
Ni^amiyah, al-, 644 
Noah, 50, 61 

Noldckc, Th., Die Ghassdnisehen Fiir- 
sten, 401 n. 9 
Normandy, 619 
Normans, 591 
North Africa, 438 

North Arabians: 154; receive alpha¬ 
bet, 169; deity, 178 

North Syria: 16, 26, 29, 75, 76, 95, 
138-9; art in, 21; cultural focus, 23; 
glazed paintings from, 28; moun¬ 
tains of, 138 

North Syria-Mesopotamia, 21 
North Syrian: pottery, 20, 21 ; Neo¬ 
lithic, 23 

North Syrians, 16 
Norwegian: fleet, 596 
Nu'aymi, al-, al-Darts, 645 n. 2 
Nubatah, ibn-, 567 
Nu'man, al-, Ghassanid, 404 
Numcnius, of Tyre, 324 
Numidia, 338 

Nur-al-DFn, son of Zangi: 576, 599 - 600 , 
642; blazon of, 616; schools built by, 
643 

Nur al-' Uyun wa-Jdmi al-Funun, 643 
Nurids: 644, 648; mosques built by, 
656 

Nu$ayr, Muhammad, ibn-, 586 
Nujayri: sect, 60 
Nu$ayris, 592, 622 
Nu$ayriyah: 31,32,586-7; conflict 
with, 585 

Nu$ayriyah Mts., 32, 34. See also 
Jibal al-Nu$ayriyah 
Nuwayri, al-, /fthdyal al-Arab, 444 n. 1 
Nuzi: 150; documents, 91; archives, 
153; tablets, 161 
Nuzi Akkadian, 79 

Obcrmann, Julian, New Discoveries at 
Karatef*e y II2n. 3 
'Obldath, 377 
'Obfdath III, 378, 381 


f Obodas I, 377. See also 'Obldath 
O’Callaghan. Roger T., Aram No¬ 
li araim , 164 n. 2 

Ochus, 225. See also Artaxerxes III 
Odyssey , 551 
Og, 75 

Old Kingdom, 53, 12b 
Old Man of the Mountain, 611 
Old Stone Age, 7, 14 
Old Testament, lib, 209-10 
Olmstead, A. T., Jit story oj Assyria , 
144 n. I ; History of the l'ersian 
Empire , 220 n. 2 
Olympian: games, 302 
Omer Lutft Harakan, Kanunlar , 664 
n. 2 

Omri: ibb, 192,386; house of, 194 
Ophir, 99 

Oppenheim, Max F. von, Der Tell 
Ilalaf , 21 n. 2 
Organon , 549 

Oriental: despotism, 224; garb, 236: 
monarchs, 262; perfumes, 262; re- 
ligions, 335 

Oriental Church: schism in, 371 
Origcn, 336, 345 
Orleans, 354 

Orontcs: 31, 32, 49, 60; valley, 232. 

See also *A$i, al- 
Orthodox Church, 523 
Orthodox Syrians, 520 
Osiris: 135; cult, 136 
Osiris-Isis, 19 
Ostia, 347 

Ottoman: fleet, 84; era, 486; state, 
661 seq .; sultans, 66b; political 
theory, 667 ; officials, 686 
Ottoman Empire: 662, 603, 096; disin¬ 
tegration of, 698 
Ottoman Turks, 669 
Ottomanism, 700 

Ottomans: 574; against $afawids, 656 
Oxus: 238,438,460; crossed, 437 

Padnn Aram, 164, 177 
Puhlawi: 472; alphabet, 169 
Palaeolithic: artifacts of, 9; middle, 10, 
II, 12; late, 12 - 13 ; early, 7 , 9, 13, 
14; man, 13; culture, 16 
Palacstina Prima, 351 
Palaestina Sccunda, 351 
Palacstina Tcrtia, 351 
Palermo, 105, 681 

Palestine: 3, 14, 16, 23, 25; highlands 
of, 5; tells of, 7; caves of, 9; pottery, 
20, 21; metal implements of, 23; 
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name, 31.58; earthquake, 41 ; wheat 
from, 49; Amontes in, (>5; pre- 
Israelite, 75, S3, 92; western, Si; 
guilds in. S7 : coins in, 208; copper in. 
206; unrest in. 540 sn/. ; cotton from, 
073: amputated, 703 
Palestine-Lebanon : coast, 46 
Palestinian: sites, 23; town, 28; coast. 
40,0o; plants, 50; highlands, 52, 82 ; 
bronze, 70; synagogue, 305 
Palestinians. 25 

Palmyra : 20. 40. 44. 27 1, 382, 388 seq .; 
temple of. 173, 514; Aramaic in, 250 ; 
goldsmiths in. 290 ; last days of, 395 ; 
ruins of. 390 9; frescoes of, 398 
Palmyrene: 388 seq. ; tribes. 271; lan¬ 
guage, 399; script, 300; archers, 
399: gods, 400-401 
Painphilus, 3 <k> 

Panammu 1 , 171, 172 
Paiiainmu II, 167, 171 
Pan-Arab: movement, (190; unity. 702 
Pan-Arabism, 703 
Paneas, 242. See also Daniyas, in 
Palestine 
Pan-Islam. 7 00 

Pan-Islamic: policy, 699; unity. 702 
Panjab. 2lS, 235, 458 
Pannonia, 347 
Papiman, 326 - 7 . 341, 342 
Paradise, 227, 205 
Paris: colonies in, 5 
Parker, Richard A., and Dubbcrstcin, 
Waldo II., PahyIonian Chronology, 
237 n. 5 

Parmenio, 232, 233 
Parthia, 247, 311, 382 
Parthian: dynasty, 239, 392 ; conquests, 
280; king, 282; empire, 389 
Parthians: 239, 240; extend empire, 
247 ; in Syria, 282 
Passover, 19S 

Paton, David, Early Egyptian Records , 
128 n. 3 

Paton, Lewis B., Early History of Syria , 
79 n. 2 

Patton, John II., Canaanite Parallels , 

11 5 n - 3 

Paul, 105, 331 , 332, 335, 337, 380 
Pax Rornnna, 290 
Poet, T. Eric, Rhind Mathematical 
Papyrus, 1480.5 
Pckah, 107, 196 
Pella, 252. See also Fifol 
Pelusium, 244. See also Farma", al- 
Pcntatcueh, 197 


Pentecost, 3S0 

Pcpi I, 127 

Pergumuin, 239, 277 

Perizzites, 146 

Persepolis, 220, 234. 235 

Persia: (>4. 231 ; influence from, 59: 

eunuch system from, 528 
Persian: hegemony, 57; navy, 224; 
officials, 225; influence on Judaism, 
226 ; loan words, 227 ; residency, 227 ; 
empire, 231 ; army, 232; office of 
vizir, 264 ; kings, 264 ; bowmen, 265 ; 
trees, 275; rule, 295; incursions, 
417; mourners, 451 ; craftsmen, 
515; translations from. 54S ; pilgrims, 
O42 

Persian Gulf: 60.70, 168, 266. 377, 639; 

posts, 100; pearls from, 383 
Persian Moslems, 530 
Persians: 4. 59, 217, 236; a world 
power, 218 
Peshitta. 369 
Peter the Great, 697 
Petra: 35, 43, 64. 247, 272, 297. 376 - 7 , 
380. 382, 383, 389; caravans from, 271 
Petrie, 104 

Petrie, Flinders, Ancient Gaza, 104 n. 3; 

II isdom Literature , 137 n. 3 
Pfistcr, R., Verities dr Palmy re, 3S9 
n. 6 

Pharaoh: representative in Syria, 135 
Pharaohs, 28, 148, 264, 297 
Pharaonic: rcj>orts, 91 ; domination, 

126 

Pharisees, 338 

Pharpar, 472. See also Darada 
Philadelphia, 253. See also 'Amman 
Philip I Philadelphus, 249 
Philip II, Sclcucid, 249 
Philip the Arab, 311, 317, 345 
Philip Augustus, O03 
Philip of Maccdon, 231 
Phi!ippo|x>lis, 316. See also Shabbah, 
al- 

Philistm: 31, 38, 59, 181 ; pays tribute, 
19O 

Philistine: pottery, 85; power, 182; 
smiths, 184; cities, 199, 316; coast, 

271 

Philistines, 58, 77, 97, 180-85 
Philo of Alexandria, 340 
Philo of Byblus, 114, 116, 320 
Philodcmus, 260 
Philostrutus, sophist, 342 
Philostratus and Eunapius, Litres 0/ the 
Sophists , 321 n. 2 
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Philotcria, 252 

Phoenicia: 8I, 114, 125, 127; quin- 
quereme in, 267; songs from, 302 
Phoenicia Libancsia, 308 
Phoenicia ad Libanum, 351 
Phoenicia Prima, 351 
Phoenicia Secunda, 351 
Phoenician: 91, 127; coast, 41, 126. 
127; language, 61; metal, S8; ivory, 
91; sources, 95; colonics, 97, 102, 
104, 220, 273; ships, 9S, 100, 106, 
223; biremc,99; merchants, 99, 109, 
274; inscriptions, 102, 104, 114; 
writing, 102, 109; characters, 105; 
colonization, 105 ; miners, 106; middle¬ 
man, 109; alphabet, 110 - 13 ; litera¬ 
ture, 114; burials, 123; advent, 126; 
princess, 136; cities, 139, 247, 254. 
274, 276; city-states, 140, 167, 186, 
225; architects, 189; fleet, 224; 
national spirit, 232; cultural, 254; 
wave, 274 ; city-state, 287; purple, 295 
Phoenician Syria, 254 
Phoenicians: 3, 64, 79 seq., too; career 
of, 5; vine introduced by, 50; cotton 
of, 91; maritime activity, 97; sea 
traffic of, 100; nautical achievement, 
100; in the Atlantic, 103; posts of, 
105; spice trade of, 106; ramming, 
267; lose mother tongue, 288 
Phoenix, on Lycian coast, 427 
Phrygians, 156, 160 
Picard, I,co, Structure and Evolution 
of Palestine , 12 n. 4 
Pillars of Hercules, too, 103, 107 
Pirenne, Henri, Mahomet el Charle¬ 
magne ; Histoire de iEurope , 421 
n. I 

Pisa: merchants of, 590 

Pisans, 595 

Platonists, 256 

Pliny, 95, 294, 295, 3*7 

Pliny, Natural J/istory , 32 n. 2 

Plotinus, 324-5 

Plutarch, 256 

Pocbel, Amo, Historical Texts , 65 n. I ; 
Das appositionelle Pronomen , 171 

n .5 

Poetics , 550 

Pognon, If., Inscriptions slmitiques de 
la Syric, 170 m 3 

Poidcbard, Antoine, Un Grand Port 
disparu , 84 n. 3; la Trace de Pome, 

391 n * 4 
Poitiers, 468 
Polar Star, 98 


Poliak. A. X., Feudalism* in Egypt, 625 
n. 2 

Pompeii, 168 

Pom pc v: 60, 250, 2S0, 2S1, 378; in 
Rhodes, 259 

Pontius Pilate, 2.S4, 287, 328 
Pontus, 249, 250, 282 
Porphyry, Nco-Platonist, 324 - 5 . 355, 
35 ^ 

Portuguese: 672; navigators, too 
Poseidon, 103 

Posidonius, 252, 258-9, 267 
Post. George E., Botanical Geography % 
50 n. 7 ; Flora of Sy rta , 207 n. 4 
Probus, 319 

Procopius, historian, 358, 372 
Propaganda, college, 670 
Prophet, the, 409 - 10 . See also 
Muhammad 

Protestant: hymnals, 501 
Protestant Church of Syria, 701 
Proverbs, 115 
Provincia Arabia, 289 
Provincia Syria, 281 
Prussia, 697 
Ptolemaic: house, 249 
Ptolemais, 249. 253. See also Acre 
Ptolemies: 270, 273, 274; industry 
under, 275 

Ptolemy, geographer, 317, 548, 552 
Ptolemy I, 237, 238, 258 
Ptolemy 11 Philadclphus, 253 
Ptolemy Euergetcs, 239, 240 
Puchstcin, O., Erster und zweiter 
Jahresbericht it her die Ausgrabungen 
in Baalbek; Fiihrer durch die Ruinen 
von Ba'albek , 312 n. 3 
Pullani, 621 

Punic. 105, 114, 341, 4<>3 
Putcoli. 347, 382, 383 
Pylac Syriac, 31. See also Hnylfin 
Pyrenees, 457 seq. 

Qabb Ilyas, 691 
qabr, 384 
qadar 499 
Qadarites, 499 

Qaddah, ‘Abdullah ibn-Maymun, nl-, 

578 

Qadcsh, city: 60, 84, 130 , 147, 156; 

prince of, 129 
Qadcsh, goddess, 123 
qadi, 477 n. I 
Qadi al-Fadil, al-, 605 
Qadisha River, 37 
Qadmiis, al-, 608, 610 
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Qahirah, al-, 578. See also Cairo 
Qa’im, al-, 'AIiIm'kI r.iliph. 573 
4 jo' nn-tnaqam % O05 
Q.Vit-hav, (> to 

Q.ilfmisi. ibn-al-. Dltayl Z'arikh 
Dnnashq, 447 n. 7 
QaT.it .ll-Bahr, 84 
QaTat nl-Madiq, 239. See also 
A t arm vali 

QaTat N ilia, (>V>. 685 
Q iT.it S.imVin, 364. 305 
QaTat al-Shaqlf, 3911 5. See also 
Belfort 

Q.ilawun, 61 1. 012. 632 
Qalqashandi, al*, Sub/i al-A'sha. 441 

n. 3 

Qanawat, 317 11. 8. See also Kanatha 
qandah, (>19 
Qanniibin, 521 

Qansawh. 657 8. See also ( Wiawri, 
al- 

Qararnjni, al-, (> 74*5 
Qaramani, al*, Akhbdr o/-Du:cal> 657 
n. 1 

Qarmutian: hordes, 572 
Qarmafians: 560 - 61 , ><>3, 5N0; in 
Syria, > 70 * 

Qarqar, 140, M>o, 167, 192 
Qarvatayn. al*, 480, 510 
qashani, 51 2 

Qasimiv.ili, al-, 32, 38, 39 
qasr, 507 n. 2 
Qasr al-Abluq, al-, 048 
Qusr al-I Iayr, 509-10 
Qasr al-'l'uba, 509 
Qastal, al-, palace, 507 
QaJaV, al-, 558, 501 
Qapina, 68. See also Qafna 
Qatar ibn-al-Fuj.Vah, 45<> 

Qatna. (>S, 71, 127, 147, 153. See also 
Qntana 

Qa|r-al-Nada, ><>o 

Qayrnwan, al-: 469; established. 437 
Qays, party, 540 
Qays ibn-al-Mulawwah, 405 
Qays al-Ruqayyat, ibn-, biwdn, 495 
n. 6 

Qaysuriyah, 416. See also Caesarea, 
on the sea 
Qaysitc: party, 452 
Qaysites, 528, 594. 694 
Qazhayva, 676 
qtb/ah , 51 1 
Qifti, nl-, 644 

Qifti, al*, Za'rikh at-//uka?nd\ 549 n. 4; 
044 n. 2 


Qilij Arslan. 574. 591 
Qinnasrin: 402. 416, 424, 520; tombs 
in, 532. See also Chalcis ad Belum 
girmizi , 620 

Qifamah, 577. See also Qutamah 
Qizil-Bash, 586 
qm/iw, 17 

Qubbat al-$akhrah. 51 l 
Qubb.it al-Silsilah, 513 
Qubrus, 426. See also Cyprus 
Quda'ah, tril>e, 41 1 
Queen Elizabeth, 073 
Quinnius, 286. 293 
Qulban Qaruqir, 412. See also 
Quraqir 

Quniyah, 574. See also I conium 
Quraqir, 412 
qurbah . 488 

Qumat al-Sawd.V, al-, 32 
Qurqumfiz, Ma'ni, 6S0 
qurrd\ 497 
Qurrah, abu-, 546 

Qurrah, Thabit, ibn-, 552. See also 
Thabit ibn-Qurrah 
Qums, 252. See also Cyrrhus 
Qu$ayr *Amrah: 507,509; frescoes 
of. 505 

Qusja ibn-Luqa, 560-51 
Qutamah, 577 

Qutayhah, ibn-, al-Ma dnj , 401 n. 9 ; 
A ’yun al* Akhbdr , 493 n. I ; Kttab al* 
Shi'r, 494 n. 3 

Qutaybah, pscudo-ibn*, Qiffai /*at(i al* 
Atitlalus , 460 n. 5 

Qutaybah ibn-Muslim al-Bahili, 458-61 
Qutfyah, ibn-al-, 1 'a'rikh Ijtildh al* 
yin dalles, 466 n. 5 

gtefn, 91 
Qtipiz, 631 

rabdbab, 019 

Rabbath, Antoine, Documents inedits , 
074 n. 6 

Rabbath-Ammon, 253. See also 
'Amman 

Rabhil II, 381, 382 

Rabel, 381. See also Rabbil II 

Rachel: tril>c, 178 

Radi, al-, 561 

Ra'iq, ibn-, 562 

ra'iyah , 667 n. 3 

raj'ah, 584 

Rakkab-El, 174 

Ramesids, 148 

Ramlah, al-, 25, 511, 563, 594 
Rummanu, 77. See also Hadad 
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Ramses II: 134, 136, 156, 17S; stele 
of. 142 

Ramses III, 163, 181, 182 
Raphia, 242, 264, 265. 266 
Raqlm, al*, 376 
Raqqadah,577 

Raqqah, al-: 234 n. 4; caliphs resi¬ 
dence in, 540 

Ra's al-Shamrah: 9, 18, 85, 115 seq. t 
152; smelting iron in, 87; scales and 
weights in, 87; text, 94; cuneiform, 
no; tablets, 112. See also Ugarit 
Ra’s al-Shaq'ah, 247 n. 2. See also 
Thcouprosopon 
Rashap, 77, 120, 123 
Rashayya, 686 
Rashid-al-Din Sinan, 610 
rashidun , 428, 536 
Rastan, al-, 252. See also Arcthusa 
Ravenna, 354 
RayfQn, 704 

Raymond II of Tripoli, 611 
Raymond Lull, 625-6, 652 
Raymond of Toulouse, 593, 594 * 593 * 597 
Rayy, al-, 45.1 

Records of the Past, 200 n. 2 
Red Sea: 31, 39, 100, 184; trade, 189; 
licet, 602 

Reginald of Chatillon, 602 
Rehoboam, 191, 198 
Renaissance, 204 
Republic, 550 

Resapha, 391. See also Ru$afah, al- 
Reshuf, 174 

Rey, E., Les Colonies franques, 639 n. 4 
Rczin, 167, 196 
Rczon, 166, 191 
Rhine Province, 11 

Rhodes: 97, 382, 427; Stoic school in, 
259 

Rhodian: jars, 276 

Rhotcrt, Hans, Transjordanien : vorge- 
schichtliche Forschungen, 52 n. 4 
Rib Addi, 72, 74, 75 
Riblah, 144, 201, 202 
Richard I Cccur de Lion, 603 
Ri<jwun, S 74 - 5 . 592 , 610 
Rihani, Ainccn F., Quatrains of abu /- 
Ala, 582 n, 7 
Rimmon, 172 

Risdlah al-Masl(ilyah, al-, 584 
Roderick, Visigoth, 464, 505 
Rogers, Robert W., Cuneiform Paral¬ 
lels, 368 n. 3 

Roman: period,4; law, 4, 300; genius, 
4; roads, 43; legions, 249; officials, 


281; governors, 285; interest in 
Syria, 288; administration, 2S9, 290; 
colonies, 289; policy, 289; trader, 
297; franchise, 337; imports, 3S3; 
law, 492; fortresses, 507; columns, 
516 

Roman Catholic: 523; rite, 520 
Roman Catholic Church, 359 
Roman Catholics, 517 
Roman Hellenism, 284 
Roman Palestine, 2S4 
Roman Syria, 292, 299, 3 ° 2 . 3 1 9 
Romanization, 337, 380 
Romans: 4. 59 . 107, 108, 272; annex 
Syria, 249-50; as polytheists, 331 
Rome: 107, 108, 244. 249; empire of, 
4; influences from, 59; embassy 
from, 243; civil war in, 282 
Roiner, Alfred S., Man and the Verte¬ 
brates^ 11 n. 1 

RostovtzefT, M., Social and Economic 
History 0/ the Hellenic If orld % 245 
n. I; Excavations at Dura-Europos, 
268 n. I; Caravan Cities , 268 n. 2; 
Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire , 297 n. I 
Rouen, 354 
Round Table, 616 

Rowe, Alan, Topography and History of 
Befh-shan \ Four Canaanite Temples, 
120 n. 9 
Roxana,236 

RUckcrt, Friedrich, Ham/iso, 553 n- 0 
Rudis, 427. See also Rhodes 
Ruha\ al-, 253 n. 3, 548. See also 
Edcssa 

Rum: millet, 668 
Rum, 444 . 574 
Ruqqiid, al-, 415, 4 '^ 

Rujafah, al-, 391, 4 <> 3 . 5 ,0 > 53 2 
Rtisku, Julius, Arabische Alehemtsttn, 

498 n. 3 

Russia, 29S, 688. 692, 697 
Russian: licet, 689; influence, 697 

Russo-Turkish: war, 671 

Rustah, ibn-, at-A'liq al-Nafisah, 489 
n. 5 

Rustem Pasha, 696 

Rustum, Asad J-, Royal Archives, 692 

n.4 , 

Ryckmans, G., Les Noms propres sud- 

slmitiques, 392 n. 2 

Sa'ati, ibn-nl-, Dlwitt, 606 n. 1 
Sabbagh, Mikhail, al-, To'rikh al- 
Shaykh Zdhir, 688 n. 1 
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Sdbi'ah , 4S5 
Sa!>i:uis. 485 . 552-3 
tabil , 51? 
fa hr. 496 

Sac hs, Curt. History of Musical In¬ 
struments . 206 n. 1 

S.irv, Si I vest re dr. Expose dc la reli¬ 
gion, 5S5 n. l 

Sa'd-al -Dawlah. Hamdfmi, 565-6 
Sa'd-al-Din, 7'dj al-7'awdr/kh, 65811 4 
Sadducees, 338 

S.irki. F*. Y.. \estorian Documents, 

518 n. 1 

S.i fa. a 1 •: 42 n. 5, 403 ; inscriptions at. 
209 

Salad: earthquake in, 41 ; capitulate^. 
60S 

Sat tdi. al-, al ll dfi , 653 n 7; Tarikh 
al-Amir , 68 1 n. 4 
Sulawid : Mute. 656 
$utu\vids: state religion by, 6^7 
Sahar. 174 
Sahara. 1 5. 45 
fahib, 477 
fdhtb a/ barid, ^41 
id h lb al khard j, 477 
Sfihil 'Alma, ^4. (>70 
Sahure, 70, 1 27 
Sahyuni, Jibra'il, al-. 675 
Sa'id, ibn-, al-Muyhr/b, 561 n. 5 
Sa'id ibn-Hatriq, 522 
Sa'id ibn-Hatriq (Ktitychitis), al- 7 'a rikh 
al-Majmu\ 51 7 n. 1 
Sa'id ihn-Misjah, >04 
fa if ah, 443 
St. Anthony, 364 
St. Augustine, 102 

St. Ephraim, 524- See also Ephraim 
the Syrian 

St. Francis of Assisi, 626 
St. George, 593 
St. George Hay, 32 
St. Jerome, 353. 358-9 
St. John the Damascene, 414, 438, 440, 
484. 499 51 . 524, 540 
St. Louis, king of France, (x>6, 607 , 6i 1 
St. Saha, monastery, 499, 540 
St. Sergius, 391 
Salto: renaissance, 137 
Sakje (ieuzi, 2 !, 26 
Saludin: 5, 570. See also Salah-al* 

Din 

-Salah al-Din: 3S2, 513. 576, 600 seq.; 

co,n of. 605 ; tomb of, 09S. See also 
Saludin 

Salah al-Din ibn-Yusuf, physician, 643 


Sal.ihi. al-, 64S 
Salamis, 224 

Salamiyah, 577 n. 4. See also Salamyah 
Salamyah. 540, 561, 577, 578, 664 
Salih ihn-'Ali. 542, 543 
Salih I lajji, al-, 654 
Salih ihn-Mirdus, 5S0-S1, 582 
Salih Najin-al-Din Ayvub, al-, 229 
Sfdih ihn-Vahva, 623 
Salihiyah, al-, 272. .See also Dura- 
Europus 

Salim I, 657-8. 603 
Salim III, 669-70 

Saljuqs: 573 set/., 5S0; of Syria, 574-6 

Salk had, 3S3, 509 

Sulla mah, 480 

Salm, 175 

saluqi, 480 

Saluqiyah, 239 See also Scleucia, on 
the (>rontcs 

Sam'ani, al-Qadi, al-, al-Ansdb, 492 
n. 1 

Sam'ani. Yusuf Sam'an, al-, 676 
Samar J uhayl, 52 I 

Samaria: 38, 166, 191, 267, 283: siege 
of, 142; palace of, 192; refortified, 
196; pays tribute. 196 
Samaritan: lulls, 40: temple, 274 
Samaritanism, 60 

Samaritans: 38, 197 - 8 ; chastised, 234 
attacked, 24(1; ill-treatment of, 287 
Samarqand, 4O0. 656 
Samarra. 21 

Samawah, al-, 45. See also Hadiyat al- 
'Iraq 

Samh ibn-Mfilik al-Khawlani, al-, 468 
Samos, 105 

Snrnosata, IK), 173.443. See also 
Sunmysaf 

Sampsigeramus. 30S, 390 
Samuel, 50, 186 
Sanhallat, 223 
Sanchuniathon, 114 
Sandys, George, 684 
Sand vs, George, Relation of a Journey , 
680 n. 3 

sanjdq, 31 n. 2, (>64 n. 6 
Sannin, 32 

Sanskrit: alphabet, 169; linguistics, 
491 

Santa Sophia, 314, 448. See also Aya 
Sofya 

Suo I’aulo: colonies in, 5 
Saphadin, 606. See also Malik al- 
'Adil, al-, Ayyubid 
saqqa/ah, 5 to 
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Sarabif al-Khadirn, iio 
S aracen, 500 
Saragossa, 466 
sardwil, 617 

Sardinia: 105, 107 ; colonies in, 102 
Sargon I, 65, 139 
Sargon II, 142, 156, 197, 199 . 2I 4 
Sarjunids, 43S 

§arkhad, 599. See also $alkhad 
farrd/y 669 

Sarton, George, Introduction to the /its 
tory of Science , 620 n. 2 
Sarum, 521 
Sasanians, 272 
Sasanid: dynasty, 372, 39 2 
Saturn, 145 

Saul: 38, 166, 182, >84,186-7; home 

of, 85 , . . 

Sauvaget, J., Lcs Monuments his ton- 
queSy 642 n. 2 

$awari, dhu (or dhat)al-, 427 
Sawirus ibn-al-Muqaffa*, Siyor , 532 


n. 1 

Saycc, A. H., Records of the Pasty 71 
n. 3 

§ayda\ 81 n. 8. See also Sidon 

Sayf-al-Dawlah, Idamdani, 5 ^ 2 » 564 
seq.y 582 

Sayfa (Sifa?), 678, 681,684 

Sayhun, 235 n. I, 4 S» *». 5 - See a,to 
Jaxartes 

Says, 509. See also Usays 

sayyid , 436 

Schaeffer, Claude F. A ..Cuneiform Texts 
of Ras Shamro , 9 n. 6; Ugonlua, 
>8 n. 3 

Scheil, V., Recueil de his assynennes, 


ScWffer, Sinn, Die Aramaer, 163 n. 4 
Schumacher, Gottlieb, Northern Ajlun, 


28 n. 2 

Scilly Isles, 103 
Scripturarics, 485, 4 ™ 

Scutari, 447 - St* oho Chrysopol.s 
Scythopolis, 253 , 281, 368. See oho 
Bcth-shcan 

Sea of Galilee: 10,275. 377 ; cave near, 12 


Sea of Marmora, 444 

Sea People, 116, 126 

Sebastc, 316 

Second Isaiah, 214, 215 

Selcucia, on the Orontcs: 252, 267; 

founded, 239 
Scleucia-Ctcsiphon, 517 
Scleucia-on-the-Tigris, 241, 270, 271, 

279. 282 
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Selcucid: kingdom, 57, 241, 246; era, 
237; house, 247; institutions, 262 
seq. ; army, 264. 265; depot, 265; 
Hcet. 266; empire, 267; policy, 270; 
trade, 273; throne, 273; anarchy, 
280; colonies, 2S8 
Selcucid Syria, 275, 278, 301 
Seleucids: 270,274; tithes. 268 
Seleucis, 267 
Sclcucus, Chaldaean, 25X 
Scleucus 1 Nicator, 234, 237 - 9 . 256, 262, 
265, 267, 272 

Scleucus II Callinicus, 239 
Seltzer, C. Carl, Racial Characteristics 
of Syrians; Contributions to the 
Racial Anthropology of the Near 
East, 154 n. I 
Scmiramis, 343 

Semites: 14. 25 . 26 - 61 • 62 = advent of. 
57; first, 61; original home of, 64; 
sacrifice by, 123; Hcllcnizcd, 25S 
Semitic: emigrants, 17 ; mother tongue. 
18; invasion, 24; langunges, 61 -2, 
64; migration, 62; -speaking people, 
62; tongue, 64; traits, 64; people. 
65; invaders, 66 ; immigrants, 103; 
place names, 104, 105; fertility cult, 

116; princes, 149 ; features, 154 5 
empires, 218; culture, 251, 4 2 °5 
names, 253; gardening. 295 
Semple, Ellen C., Geography of the Medi¬ 
terranean Region , 40 n. 3 
Seneca, Questiones naturales , 41 n. 2 
Sennacherib: 87, 91. 99 . * 4 2 . * 99 ; rc ' 
turns to Nineveh, 200 
Scnwosrct I, 127, 128 
Scptimius Hayran, 392 
Septimius Scvcrus, 302, 305, 307, 311, 

34 *- 2 

Scptuagint, 57, 171 

Scrgiopolis, 391. See also Ru$afah, nl- 
Scrgius, patriarch, 417 
Sergius, patrician, 41 1 , 4 * 2 
Seth, 148 

Scti I, 134 . . 

Scion-Williams, M. J., Britain, 698 

n. 1 . . 

Sevcrus, Jacobite patriarch, 3 ^°» 37 2 
Seville, 466 

Scyrig, Henri, Antiquitis syriennes , scr. 

2, 398 n. 1; scr. i, 510 n. 2 
Shafat-ba'al, 112 
Shafi'itc: system, $55 
Shahhah, al-, 3 * 7 - See also Plnhppo- 
polis 

shahid , 436 
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Shahrastani. al-, al-Milal w-al-Xihal, 
456 n. l 

Shajar-al-Durr. 620 
Shalmaneser I. 152 
Shalmaneser III: 139. 140, 167; 

obelisk of. 104 
Shalmaneser V, 140, 196 
Sha’m, al-. 58, 547 
Sham ah, aim-, 054 

Sham.ih. aim-, al-Rawdatayn, 575 n. 5; 
<>54 n. 5 

Sham'al: 144. 107, 170; relief from, 
30S 

Shamanism, 631 
Shamash, 174. 2 10. 400 
Shapfir I, 305. 302 
Shaqbah, al-, 14 

Shaqif, al-, (>03. <>oN. See oho Qal*nt 
al-Shaqif 
Mine)if Arnun, 008 
Shaqif Tirun. 680. See also (Jal'at 
Nil.a 

Shara, dhu-al*. 384. See also Dushara 
Shark 1 as hr ih a l Qd nun , 643 
Sharon, 31, 38, 196 
Sharuhen, 147, 149 
Shash, al*. 401 
r h()ftyah, 443 
Shawbak, al-, 596, (h> 2 
Shay'-al-Qawm, 401 

shaykh al jabal, <>17 
Shayzar. 253, 415. 592, <>21 
Shcchcm, 82, 147, 161, 191, IQS. 253, 

274, 316. See also Nahulus 
Shem, (} 1 
shi'ah , 4 30 

Shi'ali, al-: 502 seq. ; pilgrimage in, 

433 

Shi'ah Islam, 450 

Shihab-al-Din nl-Suhrawardi, 651. See 
also Suhrawardi, al- 
Shihab al-Zuhri, ilm-, 491 
Sbihabs: 678 seq ,; succeed the Ma'ns, 
686 

Shihimh, ibn-al-, ah Durr al-A/unta- 
khah % 565 n. I 

Shi i, uhu-*Al»du)lah al-IIusavn, al*, ^77 
Shi'ism, 451 

Shi ite : 436; partisans, 433 ; ultra*. 

56 * 

Shi ites : 37, 441, 502 seq ,; avenged, 

535 

Slurkuh, (>oo 

Shishak, 198. See also Shishonk 
Shishonk, 19S 

Shubbiluliuma, 74. 152, 155, 160 


Shiif, al-, 639 

Shukri Ghanim, see Ghaniin, Shukri 
Shurabbil ibn-Hasanah, 411 
Shu'ubiyah, 555 
Shuwayr. al-, 46 

Sibf ibn-al-Jawzi, Mir at al-Zamdn , 

597 n. 4 

Sicily: 97, 592; colonies in, 102 
Sidi 'Uqbah, 438 

Sidon: 39. 4 *, 74 . S3, 84 ; fossil fishes 
in, 34; mollusc of, 94; submits to 
Sennacherib, 142; deities of, 191; in 
ashes, 225; palace in, 227, 683; coin 
of, 228; surrenders, 232; mint in, 
267; glass of, 270; dyes in, 295; 
purple from, 3S3; garden of, 594; 
church of, 617 

Sidonian : glass manufacturer, 29S 
Sidonians. 88, 274 
SitTin, 431-2 
Sihon, 179 

Sihyawn: 003; lord of, 576 
Sijihnfisah, 577, 578 
Sijistan, 45S 
sikkah , 619 
Siloam, 199 

Simeon Stylitcs, 365 - 6 , 372 
Simon, Maccabean, 245 
Simon Bar Kokba, 340 
Simon of Taibutheh, 553 
Simyra, 72, 74, 82, 130 
Sin. 175 

Sinai: 30, 31, 58; coast of, 60; mines 
of, no; dealings with, 112 
Sinaitic: peninsula, 64; script, no 
Sinan, son of Thabit ilm-Qurrah, 552 
Sinjirli, 142, 167, 170, 172. See also 
Sham'al 
Sinuhc, 128 

Sir Darya, 235 n. 1. See also Juxartes 
si rah, 624 
Siral 9 Antar, 624 
Sira/ al-Zdhir , O25 
Sirr al-Asrdr , 614 
Sisters of St. Joseph, 673 
Sistinc Madonna, 205 
Siwah, 233 
Sixth Dynasty, 53 
Smith, George A., Historical Geo- 
graphy\ 42 n. 5 

Smith, Sidney, /Babylonian Historical 
Texts , 218 n. 2 
Smith, Sir Sidney, 690, 691 
Snefru, 127 
Sodom, 41 

Solomon: 157, 189 - 92 ; fleet of, 190 
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Song of Songs, 115 
Sophronius, patriarch, 418 
Sorbonnc, 676 

South Arabia : frankincense of, 6o, 29$, 
3S2; spice-producing, 377 
South Arabian: pantheon, 77 ; tribes, 
425 

South Arabians. 76 
South Arabic: script, no 
South Palestine, 76 
South Syria: 26; satrapy, 267 
Sozomen, 359 

Spain : 64, 43S; conquests in, 4 ; combs 
in, 91; colonics in, 97, 102; lead 
from, too; settlements in, 107; con¬ 
quest of, 463 seq. 

Spanish-Roman, 467 
Sparta, 95 

Spitaler, Anton, Grammatik , 54011. 5 
Squieres Tale , 615 
Starcky, Jean, Palmy re, 391 n. 2 
SteindorfT, George, and Scele, Keith C\, 
When Egypt Ruled the East , 130 
n. 1 

Stephen, Pisan, 614 
Stevenson, \V. B., Crusaders in the 
East , 596 n. 3 
Stoic: philosophy, 4 
Stoicism, 329 

Stone Age: implements, 13; culture, 
20; camel in, 52; in Syria, 147 
Strabo, 103, 104, 105, 278, 279. 295 » 3 ° 8 , 
316, 323, 378, 383, 385, 38O 
Strabo, Geography, 17 n. 1 
Strait of Gibraltar, 103 
Straton’s Tower, 283. See also 
Caesarea, on the sea 
Strzygowski, Joseph, Orient oder Rom ; 
Origin of Christian Church Art ; 
VAncien Art chr/tien de Syrie , 368 
n. 2 

Subarians, 150 
Subartu, 150 

Subki, al-, 'f'abaqdt ahShd/i'iyah, 605 
Sublime Porte, 662 
Suchem, Ludolph von, 639 
Suchem, Ludolph von, Description of 
the Holy Land , 593 n. 6 
Suez Canal, 672 
Sufi: institution, 525 
Sufism, 651 
S3* 

Sufyani, 540-41, 561 
SufySnids, 449 

Suhrawardi, al-, ILikmat ah Is hrdq , 
65m. 5 


Sukenik, E. I.., Ancient Synagogues in 
Palestine, 3O5 n. 2 
suhhar, 619 
Sulayman, Saljfiq, 574 
Sulayman, Umayyad caliph. 445 - 6 , 

46*6, 467 

Sulayman I the Magnificent: O02, 003: 

capitulations granted by, 672 
futhan, 415, 423 

$uli, al-, Akhbdr abhTammam , 553 n. 4 
sul(an , 573 
Sultan Shah, 575 

Su may sat, 110, 442. See also Samosntn 
Sumer, 29 

Sumerians: 62; dynasties, 65; poet, 
66; poem, 78; words, 138 
Sumerians, 65, 138 

Sumero-Babylonian: culture 59; influ¬ 
ence, 79 

Sumero-Hurriun: dictionary, 153 

Sumqaniyah, al-, 6S6 

Sun-Goddess, 19 

Sunnis, 491 

Sunnite: view, 502 

§ur, 81 n. 7. See also Tyre 

Surayj, ibn-, 504 

Suri, 59 n. I 

Suryan , 5 20 

Suryani, 5911. I 

Susa, 220, 234, 236 

Suwa, 412 

Suyufi, al-, Ilusn ahMuhdfarah , 

497 n. 2 

Sydney: colonics in, *> 

Syri, 346 

Syria: 3, 4 . 5 > 9 . 24. <> 4 ; southern. 3,75, 
76, 77; people of, 4; historical im¬ 
portance of, 5; pre-history of, 6; 
history of, 7, 61; eastern, 7. 47, 49; 
modem, 17; northern, 23, 79, 126; 
illiterate culture of, 24; glaciul epoch 
in, 34; structure of, 39; earthquakes 
in, 40, 572; winds in, 45; floral 
regions in, 49; horse introduced into, 
52; camel in, 52; donkey in, 53; 
name, 57-8; determining factors, 59; 
overrun by Amoritcs, 66; present- 
day, 85; early, 106; immigrants 
from, 109; incorporated in Egyptian 
empire, 129; in Egyptian empire, 
135; metallurgy in, 147; use of iron 
in, 184; sat raps* of, 225; war ele¬ 
phants in, 266; Hellenistic kings of, 
270; trade of, 270; prosperity of, 
273; agricultural products of, 274; 
plants introduced into, 274; forests, 
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275; population of, 270; a Roman 
province. 2Soseq.: conquest of. 280; 
kingdom of, 2X1 ; imperial province, 
286; legate of, 286; Greek settle¬ 
ments in. 2S0: at its height, 290; 
leading province. 202 ; |K>pulation of. 
202; spices in. 204 ; linen from. 295; 
gypsum in. 296; frankincense from, 
297 : glass from. 353; bishops. 355; 
an Wbbasid province, 534 seq. ; hege¬ 
mony of, 534; unrest in, 540 seq .; 
dark ages in. 572; administration of. 
637 8, 663 seq. ; asc etics of, 641; 
Turkish province, 661 seq .; Catholic 
Christians of, (>72 ; terrorized, (>90 

Syria* Palestine: 4, 12, 18, 128, 218; 

Mesolithic culture of, 20; copper of, 
23; papyrus introduced into, 277; 
province of, 477 

Syria*Palestine-Lebanon. 29, 129 

Syria Prima. 351 

Syria Sec unda, 351 

Syriac: language. 4, 170-71 ; -speaking 
peoples, 59; asserted itself, 369; 
characters, 384; liturgy, 522, 523; 
loan words from, 525 ; vowel pointing. 
526; in I x? ha non, 546; borrowings, 
547 ; translations from, 548; com¬ 
mentaries, 549; used by Maronites, 
<>70 

Syriac Bible, 335 

Syrian: capital, 4: diet, 25; littoral, 
31 ; climate, 45; highlands, 45 ; vege¬ 
tation, 48; Republic, 58-9; |>orts, bo, 
70; culture, 61, 226; industries, 87; 
tribute Ix'arcrs, 93; civilization, 103, 
105, 109, 226; fellah, 123; shields, 
133; sea, 135; influence on Egypt. 
135; girls in Egypt, 136; products, 
13b; tassels. 137; language, 171; 
goddess. 173; coast, tHi ; sphinx, 
204; shepherds, 20(1; !andsca|>c, 
208; monarchy. 237, 238; kingdom, 
239; academy, 256; trade, 273; 
manufacturers, 275; roads, 290; 
gardening, 295; plants, 295: wines, 
29b; cinnabar, 296; traffic, 297; 
stvrnx, 297; glassinakcr, 298; weav¬ 
ers, 298; imports, 298; musicians, 
302; goddess, 310; Roman citizen, 
337 ; soldiers, 338; dynasty at Rome, 
340 seq. ; sun-god, 344 ; settlements, 
347 ; merchants, 347, 348, 353. 672; 
religious penetration, 349; emigrants, 
353 - 5 ; basilica, 367; minaret, 516; 
churches, 520; songs, 533; peasants. 


54(1; contribution to Arab renaissance, 
548 srq. ; missionaries, 631; intel¬ 
lectuals, 702 

Syrian Christian Church, 517 seq. 

Syrian Christianity, 335, 524 
Syrian Christians, 320 
Syrian Desert: 43 - 4 . 49. 60, 77, 282, 
38S; lions in, 34b 
Syrian Gates, 31, bo 
Syrian Latins, 603 
Syrian Monophysites, 372 
Syrian Saddle: 31, bo, 70 . 176; signifi¬ 
cance of. 24 

Syrians: 4, 5; early. 3; Christian. 4; 
history' of, 17; migrate into Egypt, 
137; educated. 257; Semitized, 288; 
in Constantinople, 639 
Syro-Arab: states, 375, 381 
Syro-Arabs, 438 
Syro-Mcllenic : pattern, 559 
Syro- Persian : elements, 262 
Syro-Phoenicia, 305 

Tabari, al-, 427 

Tabari, id-, Ta'riih , 404 n. I ; Ikhtildf 
al-Fuqahd\ 555 n. 8 
Tabariyah, 424. See also Tiberias 
Tacitus, 356 

Tadmur: 26, 348,888; rebels in, 540. 

See also Palmyra 
Tnghlib, tribe, 439, 494 
Taghri-Birdi, ibn-, 656 
Tnghri-Birdi, ibn-, al-Xuium al-Zd - 
hirah % ed. Popper, 447 n. 7; ed. 
Juynboll, 558 n. 4 
Taharqa, 199. See also Tirhnkn 
THj-al-Din al-Subki, 653. See also 
Subki, al- 
Takhtajis, 586 
faklyah , 448, 514 
TaPat, 700 
Talhnh, claimant, 431 
Talhuqs, 678, 6S7 
tali/ abqulub , 438 
talc ini, 664 

Tamar in Idumaea, 389 

Tamerlane, 630, 655. See also TlmGr 

Tammum, abu-, 553-4 

Tammam, abu-, Ditvdn, 5530.4 

Tammuz, 117, 120 

Tammuz-Astnrte: cult, 160 

Tancrcd, 595 

Tangier. 462 

Tangiz, 637 

Tfiniyfls Shah in, 704 

Tanjah, 462. See also Tangier 
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Tannus al-Shidyaq, O75 
Tanukh, hanu-, 545 
Tanukh, tribe, 5S1. See also Tanukh, 
banu- 

Tanukhs, 545, 678, 685 
tan^imdt, 669 
Taoist, 518 
taqiyah , Ol l 

Tarabulus, 82 n. 3, 225. See also Tripoli 
tarbushy 670 
Tarif, 463 

Tarifa, 464. See also Jazirat Tarif 
Tiinq, 463 seq. 

Tam, \V. W., Hellenistic Civilization . 
255 n. I ; Hellenistic Military and 
Naval Developments , 266 n. 5 
Tarshish, 104 

Tarsus: 104, 442, 563, 657; occupied, 
592 

Tartars, 607, 640 

Tartcssus, 104. See also Tarshish 
Tarfus, 83, 609. See also Tortosa 
Tushkand, 461. See also Shash, al- 
Taurus Mis.: 58, oo, 70, 277, 443, 448, 
591 ; crossed 692 

Tawanah, al-, 462. See also Tyana 

Tawmfit Niha, 35 

Tayadhuq, 497 

Tayma*, 175, 218, 272 

Taymiyah, ibn-, 624 

Tayyi*, tribe, 581, 600 

Teima, 218. See also Tayma* 

Tell al-'Ajjul, 147. See also Gaza 
Tell al-'Amamah: 71, 75, 82, 84; 

letters, 113; correspondence, 132; 
tablets, 150 

Tell al-'A|shanah, 114, 152. See also 
Alnlakh 

Tell al-I)uwayr, 26, 179, 227. See also 
I^achish 

Tell al-Ful, 85. See also Gibeah 
Tell al-l.ialaf: 21, 150, 169; dromedary 
. >n, S3 

Tell al-ITiriri, 66. See also Mari 
Tell abu-Hawam, 88 
Tell al-Jazar, 25. See also Gczcr 
Tell al-Judaydah: 18, 28; pottery, 20 
Tell al-Mutasallim, 26, 81 n. 5. See 
also Mcgiddo 

Tell al-Na$bah: bcc-keeping in, 208 
Tell Kifah, 242. See also Kaphia 
Templars, 601 n. 5, 607, 60S, 611,616 
Temple of Solomon: 189, 29O, 386; 
ritual of, 204; rebuilt, 221, 283; 
treasures of, 222; altar of, 244; 
burned, 339 


Ten Commandments, 210 
Tennes, 225 
Tertiary, 30, 34 
Tertullian, 463 
Teshub, 159, 160. 334 
Testa, I. de, ftecucit, 90 S n. 4 
Tcthys, 34 

Tha'alibi, al-, YatUnat al-Dahr , 507 

n* 3 

Thabit ibn-Qurrah, 552 
Thales, 114 
Thammud, 375 
Thapsacus, 234 
Thawafil of Kdcssa, 551 
Thayyim, son of Sa\i, 347 
Thebes, in Egypt: temple at, 131 
Thebes, in Greece, 106 
Thcodorus, brother of lieraclius, 412, 
416 

Thcodorus abu Kurra, De eultu imagi • 
nutn y 540 n. 2 
Thcodosian Code, 327 
Theodosius II. 359. 37* 

Theodosius the Great, 304. 351 
Theophanes, 447 

Thcoplmncs, Chr on ogr aph ia , 402 n. 6 
Theophrastus, De histona plant arum > 
90 n. 3 

Theos Epiphanes, 244. See also Antio- 
chus IV 

Theouprosopon, 247. See also Ra*s al- 
Shaq'ah 

Thermopylae, 224, 243 
thousand and One Nights, The , 536 
Thrace, 106 
thughur , 443, 540 

Thurcau-Dangin, 1 *\, Die sumerischen 
und akkadischen Konigsmschriften, 
65 n. 3 

Thutmosc I, 120, 131, 136, 152 
Thutmosc III, 5, 70, 72, 82, 84, 86, 
123, 129, 130, 131, 132, 137 . 139 . 
* 49 . *52 

Thutmosc IV, 92, 136 
Tiberias: 40, 316; built, 284 
Tiberius, 287 
Tiberius II, 404 
Tibrfz, 632 

Tibrizi, al-, Shark Diwdtt al- Hamdsah , 
SS 3 n * 6 

Tiglath-pilcser I, 139, 162, 388 
Tiglath-pileser III, 140, 167, 168, 196 
Tigranes, 249, 250 
Tigranoccrta, 249 
Tigris: 21; forded by Alexander 
234 
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Tigro-Kuphratcs: valley, 50; region, 

02 

Timaeus . 550 
I imiir, 030, 667 

j iqt.iqa. ibn-al*. abFakhri , 427 n. I 
Tiruz. 479 
I irh.ikn. 144. 100 
Tir/ah. 191, 102 

I itus: destroys Jerusalem. 339*40 
Ijeker, |S| 

Folcdo: 466 ; cathedral of. 4(17 
Tor rev, Charles ( .. Our Translated 
Gospels . 16811.3 

Tortosa, *''3. AYr also Antaradus 
Toulouse, 408 
lours: battle ot. 468*9 
TovnU'C. Arnold J., Surrey, 59 n. 3 ; 

.Study of History , 103 n. 3 
Trarhonitis, 293. 30V Are I lawran 
Trajan: 297, 302, 330, 390; forum of, 
354 

Transjordan: 4 * • 43 . 1 70 . 207. 203, 703 ; 
t itie> of, 7; dolmens in. 28; rainfall 
it*. 40; plateau, 49; annexed, 289; 
under Nabataeans. 3S0 
I ransoxiarm, 437. 458 set/. 

Trinity, 479 

Tripoli: 31, 84. 253. 012; Phoenician 
capital, 224-5 

Tripohs, 225. See also Tripoli 
Tristram, H. B., land of Israel , 4! n. 4; 

Surrey of Western Palestine , 49 n. 2 
Frit ton, A. S., Caliphs and their Son- 
Muslim Subjects , 422 n. I 
Trvphon, 273, 280 
fub , 137 n. 4 
Tnghj, 561 

Jughril: in Baghdad, 573 
Tughtagin. 57O 
Tukharistan. 4O0 

Tulaylat al-('»hnssul: 23,24; mural 
jxiintings, 28 

I'Cdun, ihn-: 557 set/. ; coin of, 557 
I ulunids, 557 seq. 

Tuinan-Bay, 658 
Tunis, 102, 437 n. 7, 577 
Tunisia, 437 n. 7 
Ttiran, 458 

Turan-Shfih, brother of $alah-abDin, 
601, 629 
turbah , 645 
Turcopuli, Ooo 

Turkestan, 247, 437, 458, 518 
Turkey, 686, 6S8, 698 
Purification, 702 

Turkish: mountains, 32; dynasties, 


458; tribes, 572; words from, 671; 
army, 692 ; troops, 695 
Turks: 5, 50. 460; contact with, 437; 
praetorian guard of, 542 ; hordes of, 

573 

Turville-Petrc, T., Researches in pre¬ 
historic Galilee , 9 n. 4 
Tuscany, 681, 084 
Tushratta, 150, 152 
Tutankhamon, 133 
Tutush, 574 

Twelfth Dynasty, I 27, 148 
Twentieth Dynasty, 99 
Tyana, 402 

Tyre: 39. 41. 83. 84 . 102, 108, 260*61 ; 
silk in, 92 ; mollusc of, 94 ; capture of, 
* 44 . 199 ; reduction of, 217; resists, 
232 - 3 ; temple of, 234; mint in, 267; 
glass of. 276; dyes in, 295; circus 
players from, 301 ; fabrics from, 353; 
purple from, 383; dockyards in, 426; 
glassware of, 571 ; Notre-Dame in, 
(>17. See also $ur 

Tyrian: purple, 94. 05 ; masons, 188; 

architects, 204 
Tyrian Baal, 192 
Tyrians, 189 

'Ubavdah, Nabataean, 377. See also 
•Obiduth 

'Dhaydah ibnabjarrafi, abu-, 411, 415, 

4, S, 425 

'Ubayditc: dynasty, 578. See also 
Fapmid 

*Ubaydullfth, son of Muhammad al- 
Habib, 577-8 

'Ubaydullah, son of Ziyad, 450 
ubhu /, 5! 

Ubi, 71* 

'ud, al -, 619 
Udaynath, 391-3 

Ugarit: 9. 23, 25, 26, 84, 115 seq.; 
temple at, 77, 113, 120; ceramics, 87 ; 
devastated, 181 ; literature, 204. See 
also Ka's rtl-Shammh 
Ugaritic: literature, 115; text, 116 
CkhQwah, ibn-al*, Ma* alien al-Qurba, 
643 n. 2 
*ulama , 645 
Ullaza, 74 
Ulpian, 326-7 
f uluj\ 547 
'Union, 455 * 477 

'Umar, Orthodox caliph: 418, 419, 426, 
428 - 9 ; covenant of, 422; sends 
teachers, 497 
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'Umar, son of Sa'd ibn-abi-Waqqa$, 

450 

'Umar II ibn-'Abd-al-'Aziz: 447, 46S, 
475 . 4 ^ 4 , 493 . 5 2 4 . 527 ; disabilities 
imposed by, 487-8, 543; transfers 
schools, 498, 548 
‘Umar al-Khayyam, 582 3 
'Umar ibn-abi-Rabfah, 494 5 
'Umari, al-, 487, 654 
'Umari, al-, al-Tartf bial-Mustalah , 
474 n. 4, 655 n. 2 ; Masdlik al-Abfdr, 
487 n. 2; 655 n. 1 

Uinayyad: empire, 4; caliphs, 391; 
glory, 467; mosque, 472; poetry, 
496; fall, 527 seq. 

Umayyad Mosque of Damascus, 511, 

513-16 

Umayyad Syria, 484 
Umayyads: poets of, 494 
Umayyah, banu-, 561. See also 
Umayyads 

Umm al-Biyurah, 376 

Umm al-Jimal, 367 

Umm Qafafah: caves of, 9 

umm wo!atl, 488 

'Unayn, ibn-, Diwdn , 606 n. i 

Uni, 127 

Uniat, churches, 674 
Union and Progress, see Committee of 
Union and Progress 
Unis, 127 
United States, 197 
University Joseph, 701 
Unujur, 562 
'Uqayl, banu*, 593 
'Uqbah ibn-Nafl', 437-8 
'uqqdl, 585. 5X7 
Ur: 177; tombs of, 138 
Urban II, 590 
Urdunn, al-, 424 

Urfa, 253 n. 3. See also Ruha*, al- 
Urmiyah, 150, 519 
Urtuqid: dynasty, 575 
Urtuqids, 616 

Urusalim, 161. See also Jerusalem 
Usamah ibn-Munqidh, 621-2 
Usamah ibn-Munqidh, Kitdb al - 
I'tibdr , 53 n. 6 
Ugaybi'ah, ibn-abi-, 643-4 
U$aybi'ah, ibn-abi-, 'Uyutt al-Anbd\ 

497 n. 5 J 644 n. 1 

Usays, 509 

Us wan, 170, 396. See also Aswan 

Uthal, ibn-, 439 , 497 

'Uthman, founder of Ottoman state: 

661; house of, 667 


'Uthman, Orthodox caliph, 426, 428, 
429-30 
Utica, 95 

*(Jyun U'-al-f/atia iq, al -, 511 n. 1 
'Uzza, al-. 385, 402 
Uzziah, 198 

Valerian, 332, 392 

Van Dyck, Cornelius, al-Mir*dt , 59 n. 3 
Varuna,150 
Vasco da Gama, 671 
Venetian: merchants, 95; fleet, 595 ; 
colony, 672 

Venetians: (>07; millet, 668 

Venice: 354; merchants of, 590 

Venus: temple of. 316 

Vergil, 319 

Vems, emperor. 302 

Vespasian, 316, 339 

Via Maris. 289 

Vienna, 662, 663 

Virgin, the. 37 

Virolleaud, Charles, La Llgende phe- 
nicienne , 116 n. t 
Visigothic: kingdom, 464 
Visigoths, 468 
Vitellius, 287, 294 

Vitry, Jacques dc, History ojJerusalem, 
600 n. 3 

Vogue, dc. Inscriptions semitiques , 

392 n. I 

Volncv, 676, 683 

Volncy, Voyage en Syrie , 673 n. 4 
Vulgate, 61, 170. 359 

Waddah al-Yaman, 481 
Waddington, \V. IE, Inscriptions grec- 
ques , 385 n. I 

Wadi al-'Arabah, 380. 411. See also 
'Arabah, al- 
Wadi Barissa, 201 
Wadi Musa, 376 
Wadi al-Nafuf, 14 
Wadi al-Sirlian, 380, 412. See also 
Bafn al-Sirr 

Wadi al-Taym, 584, 586, 695 
Wafa' Mubashshir ibn-Fatik, abu-al-, 
644 

Wahab-Allath: 393; coins of, 394 
Wahb ibn-Munabbih, 493 
Wahb ibn-Munabbih, al-Tlj&n , 493 
n. I 

Wahhabis, 624, 690, 692 
Wahidi, al-, Shark Diwdn al-Muta - 
nabbi, 567 n. 5 
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ah, 004 
: raft, 004 

WalM I. ill-: 440. 457 seq. % 462; segre¬ 
gate* the «h"« used. 407 
WalM II. •»!-. 46!, 4 V >. 528 
WalM. Khulid, ibn-ub, see Khulid ibn- 
al WalM 

Waltzing, I. I*., £tude historujue sur les 
eorporations professionnelles, 347 n. 3 
uuiqf, 47 s . <>44 

\\ ai|idi, al-, oh Mi lghdzi, 41011. 2 
Waqus.di, al-, 4 1 5 
W.islislmk.irmi, l 50 
W.Wd ibn-'At.V, 49S 
W.Wit. 455 
W.’ithi«). al , 5 >h 
Wa’w.V, . 1 1 -. 500 
Wu'w.V, al-, D/wdn, 51*011.7 
Wri^vh.u h, Iran/ II. ? /he Denkma/t r , 
134 n.3 

Wellhaiiscn. I.. Sktzzcn und I’orar- 
beiftn, 410 11. 1 ; Das arabisehe Reich* 

4-5 n - 1 

Wcnninon, 1 ;4. lN1 

Wcnsimk, A. J., Handbook, 504 n. t 

West: 5 ; ( Kristian, 4 

West ('anauhitc, 77 

West Cintlis, 41*8. Set also Visigoths 

West Semitic, <>7 

West Syrian Chun h. 519-21 

• 

Western : ideas. 023 ; • ultiiral inllueuces. 

674. 678, 694. 701 
Western Ar.un.iM . 300 
Western Asia: 21, 23, 77, 13S; silver 
ill. 87; powers of. 125; silkworm of, 

*75 

Western Kurope: 700; inegalithic 
structures of, 28 

Western Lebanon, 31.40 
Western Semitic, 70 
Wiegnnd, Theodore, Iiaa/bek , 312 n ; 
William of Tripoli, <>20 
William of l yre, 1*17, (>19 
William of l yre, History , 58 n. 7; 610 
Wincklcr, Hugo, A’rtlinschri/tliches 
Textbuch , 168 n. 1 

Win nett, F. V., Study of the Lihyanite 
and I hamudic inscriptions , 403 n. 3 
Witiza, 464 

Wiltek, Paul, Rise of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, (>(>! n. 4 

\\ ood, Alfred C., A History of the Levant 
Company , (>73 n. 1 
Woolley, 114 

It orks of Gregory Thaumalurgus % tr. 

S. 1 ). I ; . Salmond, 360 n. 1 


Wright. William. Apocrypha! Acts, 524 
n. 4 

Wiistcnfcld, I*., Die Stattha/ter von 
si gyp ten, 56211.2; Fachr ed-Din, 
684 n. 6 


Xerxes, 224. 231 

Yafa, 131 n. 3. 505. See also Jaffa 
Yaghi-Sivan, 502 
Yahdun-Lim. 67 

Yahwch: 204 ; sanctuary, for 188; cult 
of, 104; worship of, 201 ; mouth of, 
214 

Yahwism, 188, 194 

Yahya ibn-'Adi, 550 

Yakin-el, 142 

Yamamah, al-, 453 

Yaman. party, 540, 687 

Y11 man. al-; 58, 270; province of, 477. 

See also Arabia Felix 
Yuinanites. 452, 460, 528, 684, 687, 

004 

Yanikhad, 68, 155 
Yantin-'Ammu, 6S 
Ya'qob-har, 149 

Ya'qub al-Barda'i, 372 n. 4. 403. See 
also Jacob Bardacus 
Ya’qftbi, al-, 510 

Ya’qubi, al-, Ta'rlth , 414 n. I ; Kitdb 
a! fluid an , 536 11. I 
Yaqut, 472 

Yaqut, Mu jam al/lu/ddn , 41 n. 7, 654 
n. 2; Mu jam al • l ’dabd\ 496 n. 5 ; 
654 

Yarini-Lim, 155 
Yarkhi-l*ol, 400 

Yarinuk : 260; battle of, 47, 415-16 
Yazbaki, 687, f>04 

Yazld I, son of Mn'fiwiyah, 440, 444 , 
450, 452, 480. 504 
Yazid II, 449 
Ynzid III, 489, 529 
Yazid ikn-abi-Sufyun, 411, 412 
Yfiziji, Nfi$If. al-, a!-' Vrf ahToyyib, 568 
n. 2 

Yildiz, 699 

Young Ottomans, 699 
Young Turks, 699, 700 
Yuhanan, A., Death of a Nation, 519 
n. 1 

Yulianna Marun, 521 
Yulianna ibn-Masawayh, 550. See also 
Mfisawayh, ibn- 
Yusuf, abu-, 486 
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Yusuf, ubu*, A 'itab al-Kharaj , 423 n. 1 
Yusuf Karam, 696. 704 
Yusuf Sayfa, O79, 680 

Zab, the Greater (Upper), 531 

Zabadani, al*, 42, 60 

Zabba*, al*, 393. Sec also Zcnobi.i 

Zabbay, 394 

Zabda, 393, 394, 395 

Zabdibol: inscription of, 398 

Zacharias of Gaza, 360, 361 

Zagros, 150 

Zahi, 130, 132 

tdhir, 583 

Zahir, al*, Futimid: coin of, 588 
Zahir al-'Umar, 688-9 
Zahiri, al*, 642 

Zahiri, al*, Zubdat Koshf , 615 n. 3 

Zahirfyab, al*, 632 

Zuhlah, 154, 166 

zakah, 474, 525 

ZakarBaal, 134-5, 139 

Zakir, 170, 174 

Zama, 108 

Zambaur, E. dc, Manuel , 629 n. 2 
Zangi, 'Iinad-al-DFn: 575 - 6 , 599 ; 

coins of, 616 
zanjablly 619 


zdiviyahy 513 

Zayd ibn-I Iaritli, 409, 410 
Zaydan, Jurji, Ta'rikh Misr , 532 n. 4 
Zaytunah, al-, palace, 510 
Zedckiali, 202 

Zeller, Eduard, Die Philosophic d<r 
Gricchctiy 325 n. 1 
Zeno, emperor, 369, 549 
Zeno, Stoic philosopher, 236, 255 
Zeno of Sidon, 235 
Zcnobia, 393-6 
Zerubbabel, 222, 223 
Zeus, 105, 198, 244. 323, 334 
Zeus Olympius, 244 
Ziklag, 181 
Zikrawayh, ibn*, 561 
Zimri-I.in, 97, 68 
Ziyad, Sufyani, 540 
Ziyad ibn-Abih, 436 - 7 , 493 
Zobah, 105, 166 
Zoroaster, 224, 361 
Zoroastrianism, 216, 224, 370 
Zoroastrians, 4.86 
Zubayr, al*, 431 

Zumoffcn, G., la Phinicie, 9 n. ! ; Geo¬ 
logic du Libatty 34 n. 1 
Zunbtfy 458 

Zu||iyah. al*: caves of, 9 
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